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PREFACE. 


The  Public  is  here  presented  with  a  New  Translation 
of  Cicero's  Select  Orations,  calculated  chiefly  for 
that  scheme  of  Education,  which  has  been  lately  intro- 
duced into  our  Schools,  and  pursued  with  so  much  suc- 
cess. 

It  was  long  just  matter  of  complaint,  that  Youth,  at 
their  first  entrance  on  the  stuay  of  the  Latin  Tongue, 
were  destitute  of  such  helps  as  might  contribute  to  ren- 
der their  way  smooth,  and  remove  the  difficulties  that 
must  perpetually  occur,  in  attempting  to  acquire  a  fo- 
reign language.  For,  after  mastering  the  declensions 
and  conjugations,  when  they  were  put  upon  the  reading 
of  Authors,  there  was  a  necessity  that  they  either  should 
have  a  Teacher  constantly  with  them,  or  that,  by  means 
of  a  Dictionary,  they  should  themselves  find  out  the  sig- 
nification of  such  words  as  occurred :  the  first  is  an  ad- 
vantage that  but  few  can  attain  to  ;  and  the  last,  besides 
that  it  is  attended  with  much  loss  of  time,  exposes  Youth 
to  perpetual  mistakes,  as,  amidst  the  great  variety  of 
significations  that  are  given,  they  cannot  be  supposed 
capable  of  choosing  aright. 

The  most  obvious  remedy  for  this  inconvenience  was, 
along  with  the  original  text,  to  give  a  literal  Translation; 
and  indeed  the  advantages  of  this  method  were  so  appa- 
rent in  the  Greek  Tongue,  that  one  cannot  but  wonder 
how  it  came  to  be  so  long  before  it  was  introduced  in 
teaching  Latin.-  Custom,  it  seems,  l>ad-^§tablished  ;t 
different  way  ;  and  an  attachment  to  custom  often  makefi 
men  obstinate  in  absurdities.  Hovrever,  common  sense 
at  last  prevailed,  a  id  some  of  the  easier  Classics,  with 
literal  Iransiations,  v/ere  put  into  the  hands  ot  Yourh. 
The  good  constquences  of  ih  ?  trooii  i:*eccnie  so  very 
visible,  that  tht  practice  i,-ew  uany  nioce  into  repute. 
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and  a  considerable  number  of  Latin  authors  have  been 
rendered  this  way. 

It  was  with  a  view  to  promote  so  useful  a  scheme  of 
Education,  that  the  Author  of  the  following  Translation 
undertook  to  put  Cicero's  Select  Orations  into  the 
same  form.  It  is  a  book  much  used  in  Schools  ;  and 
indeed  no  one  better  deserves  to  be  so,  whether  we  re- 
gard the  beauty  of  the  sentiments,  or  the  elegance  of 
the  language.  The  difficulties  that  occur  in  reading  it, 
are  also  such  as  render  a  work  of  this  kind  highly  pro- 
per. The  Translator,  however,  considered,  that  by 
the  time  Cicero's  Orations  are  put  into  the  hands  of 
Youth,  they  are  generally  pretty  well  advanced  in  the 
Latin,  so  as  not  to  stand  in  need  of  a  Translation  strict- 
ly literal.  He  has  therefore  taken  such  liberties  as 
were  necessary  to  give  his  version  a  free  and  easy  air, 
that  Boys,  along  with  the  study  of  the  Latin,  may  ac- 
quire likewise  some  notion  of  the  purity  and  propriety 
of  their  own  tongue  ;  a  thing  that  ought  to  be  carefully 
attended  to  in  education.  And  as  these  Orations 
have  frequent  allusions  to  history  and  the  Roman  cus- 
toms, he  has  subjoined  a  great  number  o£  historical  and 
explanatory  ?iotes,  to  obviate  such  difficulties  as  might 
arise  from  that  quarter.  Lastly,  As  there  is  nothing 
of  greater  consequence  than  to  form  Youth  early  to  a 
just  taste  in  composition,  he  has  intermixed  a  variety 
o?  critical  notes,  pointing  out  some  of  the  more  striking 
beauties  with  which  this  part  of  Cicero's  Works  so 
largely  abounds. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  Translator  flatters  himself,  tliat 
the  following  \\  ork  will  be  found  not  only  useful  in 
Schools,  but  likewise  of  considerable  advantage  to  such 
Pjivate  Gentlenifi^i,  as,  being  but  moderately  skilled  in 
thc^atifi,  \vaiTt  to  improve  their  kTiowl edge  that  way, 
and  acquire  some  notion  of  an  Author  so  justly  and 
universally  admired,     ^d^  AA>-<^?J(/ 
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M.  T.  CICERONIS 

OIIATIONES  QUAEDAM  SELECTAE. 


ORATIO  I. 

IN  Q.  CAECILIUM. 


I^  oi  quis  vestrftm,  Judices,  aut  eorum  qui  adsunt,  forte  mirar 
tiir,  me,  qui  tot  annos  in  causis  judiciisque  publicis  ita  sim  ver- 
satus,  ut  defcnderim  nuiltos,  laescrim  nerninem,  subito  nunc 
mutata  voluntate,  ad  accusandum  descendere:  is,  si  mci  consilii 
causam  rationemque  cognoverit,  una  et  id  quod  facio  probabit, 
et  in  hac  causa  profecto  nerninem  praejwnendum  esse  mihi  ac- 
torem  putabit.  Cum  quaestor  in  Siciiia  fuissem,  Judices,  itaque 
ex  ea  provincia  decessissem,  ut  Siculis  omnibus  jucundam,  diu- 
turnamque  memoriam  quaesturae,  nominisque  mei  relinquerem : 
factum  est,  uti  cum  summum  in  ( 1 )  veteribus  patronis  multis, 
tum  nonnullum  etiam  in  me  praesidium  suis  fortunis  constitutum 
esse  arbitrarentur  :  qui  nunc  populati  atque  vexati,  cuncti  ad  me 
publice  saepe  venei'unt,  ut  suarum  fortunannn  omnium  causam, 
defensionemque  susciperem ;  me  saepe  esse  pollicitum,  saepe  os- 


NOTES. 


*I  he  occasion  of  this  oration  was  as  fol- 
lows ;  Verres  having  governed  Sicily 
three  years  v.'ith  the  title  of  praetor,  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  that  employiuent 
by  every  art  of  oppression  and  tyranny. 
When  his  command  was  at  an  end,  all 
the  people  of  Sicily,  those  of  Syracuse  and 
Messina  excepted,  resolved  to  impeach 
him  upon  the  law  of  bribery  and  corrup- 
tion, and  applied  to  Cicero,  who  had  for- 
merly been  questor  among  them,  that  he 
would  manage  the  prosecution.  Cicero, 
though  he  had  hitherto  employed  his  elo- 
quence only  in  defence  of  his  friends, 
•yet  readily  undertook  the  present  cause, 
as  it  was  both  just  and  popular, and  gave 
him  an  opportun.'ty  of  displaying  his  abi- 
lities agaliist  iiortensius,  the  only  man  in 
Rome  that  could  pretend  to  rival  him  in 
the  talent  of  speaking,  fci  the  mean  time, 


Quintus  Caecilius  Niger,  who  had  been 
questor  to  Verres,  and  an  accomplice 
with  him  in  his  guilt,  claimed  a  prefer- 
ence to  Cicero  in  the  task  of  accusing,  and 
endeavoured  to  get  the  cause  into  his  hands 
in  order  to  betray  it.  He  pretended  to 
have  received  many  personal  injuries  from 
Verres  :  that  having  been  questor  under 
him,  he  was  better  acquainted  with  hirs 
crimes;  and,  lastly,  that  being  a  native  of 
Sicily,  he  had  the  best  right  to  prosecute 
the  oppressor  of  his  country.  Cicero  re- 
futes  these  reasons  in  the  following  ora- 
tion, which  is  called  i)«wna//u,  because  the 
process  to  which  it  relates  was  wholly 
conjectural.  For  the  cause,  not  properly 
regarding  a  matter  of  fact,l)ut  the  claim 
1  and  qualifications  of  the  accusers,  tht 
i  judges,  without  the  help  of  witnesses 
weretorfmVie,  as  it  were,  what  was  fi 


M.  TULLIUS  CICERO'S 

SELECT  ORATIONS. 


ORATION  I. 

AGAINST   CAECILIUS. 


Sect.  I.  If  any  upoir_5:U]ir  Jbench,  my  Lords,  or-in-Ais-as- 
fembly,  sliould' perhaps  wonder  that  1,  whose  practice  for  so 
maiiylyears,  in  causes  and  public  trials,  has  been  such  as  to 
delgnd'  many,  but  attack  none,  now  suddsnly  cliange  iVoui 
my  wo^^p^l  maimer,  and  descend  to  the  office  otjan  accuser ;  I 
am  apt  to  think,  that,  upon  weighing  tlie  grounds  and  reasons 
of  my  proceeding,  he  will  not  only  approve  of  the  steps  I  have 
taken,  but  own  hkewise  that  I  deserve  tlie  preference  n  >  all  others, 
in  the  management  of  the  present  prosecution.  ^Vhen  I  had 
finished  my  questorship  in  Sicily,  my  Lords,  and  was  retwraed 
from  that  province,  leaving  a  grateful  and  lasting  remembrance 
ofjny  name  and  administration  behind  me;  it  so  fell  out  that 
tlie  SiciUans,  as  they  placed  the  highest  confidence  in  many  of 
their  ancient  patvoas,  so  did  they  imagine  they  might  repost; 
some  in  me  too  for  the  security  of  their  fortunes.  And  being  ai 
that  time  grievously  harassed  and  oppressed,  they  frequently 
came  to  me  in  a  body,  publicly  soliciting  me  to  undertake  their 
defence.     They  put  me  in  mind  of  my  many  prowii^es  and 

NOTES. 

to  be  done.  This  hzf^uied  in  the  37th  ritance  of  the  family.  Sicily  had  muny 
year  of  Cicero's  age,  and  the  68oth  of  \  powerful  patrons  ai  Ron-e.  Th^  family 
Rome.  The  affair  was  decided  in  faTour  j  of  the  Marce'li,  sprung  from  that  Mar- 
of  Cicero.  cellui,  who  in  the  second  Punic  war  con- 

(1)  reteribus  patronis  vntliis^]  The  j  quered  Syracuse.  The  destendents  of  Sci- 
provinces  had  all  their  protectors  and  pa-  j  pio  Afrkanus,  who,  tfter  the  destructior. 
trons  at  Rome,  who  took  care  of  their  ■  of  Canhage,  carried  back  in  tri.mph  to 
interests,  and  to  whom  they  applied  for  j  Sicily  all  the  ornamei.*s  of  whic:  the 
a  redress  of  grievances.  The  choice  in  '  Carthaginiars  had  roblied  thit  isUrd. 
this  case  commonly  fell  upon  the  person  j  Lastly,  the  Metelli,  two  of  whom,  viz. 
who  had  conquered  the  country,  and  re-  !  Metellns  Cekr,and  Metellns  Nepoi,  im- 
duced  it  into  the  form  of  a  province,  i  peached  Marcus  Lepidus  on  account  nf 
This  right  of  patrcoage  descended  to  iis  \  his  misconduct  when  prxtor  in  that  pre. 
terity,  and  was  considered  as  an  iahe    ;  vioce. 
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tendisse  dicebant,  si  quod  tempus  accidisset,  quo  tempore  aliquid 
a  me  requirerent,  commodis  eorum  me  non  defuturum.  Venisse 
tempus  aiebant,  non  jam  ut  commoda  sua,  sed  ut  vitam,  salu- 
temque  totius  provinciae  defenderem :  sese  jam  ne  deos  quidem 
in  suis  urbibus,  ad  quos  confugerent,  habere:  quod  eorum  simu- 
lacra sanctissima  C.  V^erres  ex  delubris  religiosissimis  sustulisset : 
quas  res  luxuries  in  flagitiis,  crudelitas  in  suppliciis,  avaritia  in 
rapinis,  superbia  in  contumeliis,  efficere  potuisset,  eas  omneis 
sese  hoc  uno  praetore  (2)  per  triennium  pertuhsse :  rogare  et 
orare,  ne  illos  supphces  aspernarer,  quos,  me  incolumi,  nemini 
supplices  esse  oporteret, 

II.  TuH  graviter  et  acerbe,  Judices,  in  eum  me  locum  adduc- 
tum,  ut  aut  eos  homines  spes  falleret,  qui  opem  a  me  atque 
auxilium  petiissent,  aut  ego,  qui  me  ad  defendendos  homines 
ab  ineunte  adolescentia  dedissem,  tempore  atque  officio  coac- 
tus  (3)  ad  accusandum  traducerer.  Dicebam  habere  eos  actorem 
Q.  Caecilium,  qui  praesertim  quaestor  in  eadem  provincia  post 
me  quaestorem  fuisset.  Quo  ego  adjumento  sperabam  hanc  a 
me  molestiam  posse  dimoveri,  id  mihi  erat  adversarium  maxi- 
me :  nam  illi  multo  mihi  hoc  facilius  remisissent,  si  istum  non 
nossent,  aut  si  iste  apud  eos  quaestor  non  fuisset.  Adductus 
sum,  Judices,  officio,  fide,  misericordia,  multorum  bonorum  ex- 
emplo,  veteri  consuetudine,  institutoque  majorum,  ut  onus  hoc 
laboris  atque  officii,  non  ex  meo,  sed  ex  mcorum  necessariorura 
tempore  mihi  suscipiendum  putarem.  Quo  in  negotio  tamen  ilia 
me  res,  Judices,  consolatur,  quod  haec,  quae  videtur  esse  accu- 
satio  mea,  non  potius  accusatio  quam  defensio  est  existimanda. 
Defendo  enim  multos  mortales,  multas  civitates,  provinciam  Si- 
cilian! totam.  Quamobrem  si  mihi  unus  est  accusandus,  prope- 
modum  manere  in  instituto  meo  videor,  et  non  omnino  a  defen- 
dendis  hominibus,  sublevandisque  discedere.  Quod  si  hanc  cau- 
sam  tam  idoneam,   tam  illustrem,  tam  gravem  non  haberem : 

NOTES. 


(2)  Per  triennium.]  Though  the  provin- 
cial governors  continued  regularly  in  of- 
fice but  one  year,  yet  many  accidents 
might  prolong  the  time  of  their  command. 
Arrius  had  been  appointed  to  succeed 
Verres,  but  dying  before  he  reached  Si- 
cily, the  other  was  continued  in  office  two 
years  longer. 

(3)  yid  accusandum  traducerer.']  Ci- 
cero had  hitherto  confined  himsilf  only 
to  the  defence  of  his  friends  and  clients, 
which  was  extremely  popular  at  Rome  ; 
whereas  the  contrary  task  of  accusing 
was  no  less  odious.    He  therefore  thuaks 


himself  obliged,  in  the  beginning  of  his 
speech,  to  give  some,  reasons  for  this 
seeming  change  in  his  conduct.  He  ob- 
serves, that  the  cause  he  was  engaged  in, 
though  in  appearance  an  accusation,  was 
in  reality  a  d(  fence  :  That  he  impeached 
only  one  man,  but  defended  a  whole  peo- 
ple :  And  that  he  could  not  have  declined 
taking  part  ir,  the  present  trial,  but  by 
renouncing  all  his  engagements  with  the 
Sicilians.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  remark 
here,  that  though  accusing  in  general 
was  a  very  invidious  office  at  Rome,  yet 
the  impeaching  and  bringing  to  justice  a 
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declarations,  not  to  be  wanting  to  them  in  offices  of  fi-iend- 
ship,  when  time  or  necessity  should  require.  The  time,  they 
told  me,  was  now  come,  when  not  only  their  fortnnes,  but 
the  very  being"lnT3'  safety  of  the  whole  province  was  at  stake  : 
That  they  had  not  even  their  gods  to  fly  to  for  protection; 
of  whose  sacred  images,  their  cities,  and  most  august  temples 
had  been  rifled  by  the  impiety  of  Verres :  That  whatever  luxury 
in  voTuptuoushess,  cruelty  in  punishing,  avarice  in  extosiion, 
or  insole»ce  in  oppression,  could  devise  to  torment  a  people, 
had  bythis  one  praetor,  during  the  space  of  three  years,  been 
inflicted  upon  them  :  That  they  therefore  requested  and  conjured 
Bie  not  to  disregard  their  supplications,  since,  while  I  was  safe, 
theyTongKTtb  become  suppliants  to  none. 

Sect.  II.  It  was  with  indignation  and  concern,  my  Lords, 
that  I  saw  myself  reduced  to  the  necessity,  either  of  disappoint- 
ing those  who  applied  to  me  for  reUef  and  assistance,  or  im- 
dertaking  the  disagreeable  task  of  an  accuser,  after  having  em- 
ployed myself  from  my  earliest  youth  in  defending  the  oppress- 
ed. I  told  them  they  might  have  recourse  to  Q.  Caecilius, 
who  seemed  the  fitter  person  to  manage  their  cause,  as  he  had 
been  quaestor  after  me  in  the  same  province.  But  the  very 
argument  by  which  I  hoped  to  extricate  myself  from  this  dif- 
ficulty, proved  a  principal  obstruction  to  my  design :  For  they 
would  much  more  readily  have  agreed  to  my  proposal,  had 
they  not  known  Caecilius,  or  had  he  never  exercised  the  office 
of  quaestor  among  them.  I  was  therefore  prevailed  upon,  my 
Lords,  from  a  consideration  of  my  duty,  my  engagements,  the 
compassion  due  to  distress,  the  examples  of  many  worthy  men, 
the  institutions  of  former  times,  and  the  practice  of  our  an- 
cestors, to  charge  myself  with  a  part  in  which  I  have  not  con- 
sulted my  own  inclinations,  but  the  necessities  of  my  friends. 
It  is  some  comfort,  however,  my  Lords,  that  my  present  plead- 
ings cannot  so  properly  be  accounted  an  accusation,  as  a  de- 
fence. For  I  defend  a  multitude  of  men,  a  number  of  cities, 
and  the  whole  province  of  iSicily.  If,  therefore,  I  am  under 
a  necessity  of  arraigning  one,  I  still  seem  to  act  agreeably  to 
my  former  character,  without  deviating  from  the  patronage 
and  defence  of  mankind.  But  granting  I  could  not  produce 
such  powerftil,  weighty,  and  urgent  reasons ;  granting  the  Sici- 


NOTES. 


corrupt  magistrate,  was  ever  accounted 
honourable,  and  had  frequently  been  un- 
dertaken by  men  of  the  most  distinguish- 
ejl  characters  io  the  sute.     Nay,  one  of 


Cicero's  principal  motives   in   chargiug 
himself  with  this  trial  was,  to  recommend 
himself  to  the  favour  of  the  people,  and 
facilitate  his  views  of  advaxicement. 
B   3 
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si  aut  hoc  ii  nic  Siculi  non  petiisscnt,  aut  mihi  cum  Siculis  causa 
tautae  neccssitudinis  non  intercederet,  et  hoc,  quod  facio,  nie 
reipub.  causa  faccre  profitcrer,  ut  homo  singular!  cupiditate, 
audacia,  scelere  praeditus,  cujus  furta  atque  flagitia  non  in  Sici- 
lia  solum,  (4)  sed  in  Achaia,  Asia,  Cilicia,  Pamphylia,  Romae 
tlenique  ante  oculos  omnium  maxima  turpissimaquc  nossemus, 
me  agentc  in  judicium  vocaretur:  quis  tandem  esset,  qui  meum 
factum  aut  consilium  posset  reprehenderc  ? 

III.  Quid  est>  pro  Deum  homiaj^imque  fidera !  ju  quo  ego 
reip.  plus  hoc  tempore  prodesse  possim?  Quid  est,  quod  aut- 
populo  Rom.  gratius  esse  debeat  ?  aut  sociis,  exterisque  nati- 
onibus,  optatius  esse  possit,  aut  saluti,  fortunisque  omnium 
magis  accommodatum  sit  ?  Populatae,  vexatae,  funditus  eversae 
provinciae :  socii,  stipendiariique  populi  Romani  afflicti,  miseri, 
jam  non  salutis  spcm,  sed  exitii  solatium  quaerunt.  (5)  Qui 
judicia  manere  apud  ordincm  Senatorium  volunt,  queruntur  ac- 
cusatores  se  idoneos  non  habere,  qui  accusare  possunt,  judici- 
orum  severitatem  desiderant.  Populus  Rom.  interea,  tametsi 
mvdtis  incommodis,  dil!lcultatibusque  affectus  est,  tamen  nihil 
aeqihi  in  repub.  atque  illam  veterem  judiciorum  vim,  gravita- 
temque  requirit.  Judiciorum  desiderio,  tribunitia  potestas  cffla- 
gitata  est :  judiciorum  levitate,  ordo  quoque  alius  ad  res  judi- 
candas  postulatur.  Judicum  culpa  atque  dedccore  (6)  etiam  cen- 
sorium  nomen,  quod  asperius  antea  po]oulo  videri  solebat,  id 
nunc  poscitur  :  id  jam  popularo,  atque  plausibile  factuui  est.  In 
hac  libidine  hominum  nocentissimorum,  in  populi  Rom.  quoti- 
diana  querimonia,  judiciorum  infamia,  totius  ordiuis  ofiensione, 
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(4)  Sed  in  Achaia,  AsU,  Sec]  Verres 
had  been  lieutenant  to  Dolabella,  procon- 
sul  of  Cilicia  ;  where,  as  well  as  in  the 
other  provinces  here  mentioned,  he  ren- 
dered himself  odious  to  the  inhabitants 
by  his  avarice,  cruelty,  and  reiterated  op- 
pressions.  Nor  was  he  less  infamous  at 
Rome, having  exercised  the  office  of  prae- 
tor in  that  city,  and  by  his  venal  adminis- 
tration incurred  the  general  hatred  of  the 
people. 

(5)  Qiii  judicia  manere  apud  ordincm 
Senatorium.']  Caius  Gi'acchus  had  passed 
a  law,  by  which  the  administration  of 
justice  was  vested  iti  the  order  of  knights. 
This  privilege  they  enjoyed  with  great 
reputation,  till  Sylla,  having  made  him- 
self master  of  the  republic,  transferred  it 
from  the  knights  to  the  souutors,  with 
.whom  it  remained  at  this  time.  But  as 
these  last  did  not  execute  this  great  trust, 


with  the  integrity  and  impartiaiity  that 
might  have  been  expected,  the  people 
were  impatient  to  see  it  restored  to  the 
equestrian  order.  For  the  same  reason 
they  were  very  desirous  that  the  tribii- 
nitian  power  might  recover  its  firmer 
vigoufj  which  had  always  been  a  great 
check  upon  the  nobles,  till  the  before 
riientioned  usurpation  of  Sylla,  who,  ia 
favour  of  his  own  order,  considerably  re-* 
trenched  the  authority  of  that  office, 

(())  Eliam  censoriiim  nome^i.]  The 
censors  were  created  every  fifth  year  to 
watch  over  the  manners  and  discipline 
of  the  state.  They  had  power  to  punish 
immorality  in  any  person,  of  what  order 
soever.  The  senators  they  might  expel 
the  hou?e,  which  was  done  by  omitting 
such  a  person,  when  they  called  over  the 
names.  The  knights  they  punished,  by 
taking  away  the  hors«  allowed  them  ^ 
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lians  had  not  solicited  me  to  undertake  their  cause ;  or  that  my 
connection  with  them  had  not  laid  me  under  any  obligations 
to  comply ;  and  that,  in  this  whole  affair,  I  should  profess  no 
other  motive  than  the  view  of  serving  my  country,  and  of  bring- 
ing to  justice  a  man,  infamous  for  avarice,  insolence,  and  \i\r- 
lany ;  whose  robberies  and  crimes  have  not  been  confined  to 
Sicily  alone,  but  are  hkewise  notorious  over  all  Achaia,  Asia, 
Cihcia,  Paniphyha ;  in  fine,  at  Rome,  before  the  eyes  of  all 
men : — Who,  I  desire  to  know,  could  object  eitlier  to  my  con- 
duct or  intentrons  ? 

Sect.  HI.  Immortal  Gods !  what  nobler  service  can  I,  at . 
this  time,  render  the  commonwealth  ?  What  can  I  undertake 
more  grateful  to  the  people  of  Rome — more  desuable  to  our 
allies  and  foreign  nations,  or  more  calculated  for  the  safety 
and  advantage  of  mankind  in  general  ?  The  provinces  are 
plundered,  harassed,  and  utterly  riiined.  The  allies  and  tri- 
butaries of  the  Roman  people,  overwhelmed  with  anguish  and 
affliction,  despair  now  of  redress,  and  only  sollicit  an  allevia- 
tion of  their  calamities.  They  who  are  for  having  the  admi- 
nistration of  justice  continup  in  the  hands  of  the  senators, — 
complain  of  the  insufficiency  of  accusers.  And  they  who  are 
capable  of  acting  as  accusers,  complain  of  the  remissness  of 
the  judges.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Roman  people,  though  la- 
bouring under  many  hardships  and  difficulties,  desire  nothing 
so  much  as  the  revival  of  the  ancient  force  and  firmness  of 
pubUc  trials.  Through  their  impatience  for  a  vigorous  admini- 
stration of  justice,  they  have  extorted  the  restoration  of  the  tri- 
bunitian  power.  From  the  contempt  into  which  our  tribunals 
are  fallen,  another  order  is  demanded  for  the  decision  of  causes. 
The  infamy  and  corruption  of  the  judges  have  occasioned  a 
desire  to  see  the  censorship  re-established ;  an  office  which, 
though  formerly  accounted  severe,  is  now  become  popular  and 
agreeable.  Amidst  these  exorbitant  oppressions  of  guilty  men, 
amidst  the  daily  complaints  of  the  Roman  people,  the  infamy 
of  our  tribunals,  and  the  odium  conceived  against  the  whole 
order  of  Senators,   as  there   appeared   no   other  remedy  for 

NOTES, 
the  public  charge.  The  commons  thej-  forming  it  they  caJleA  Luitrum  condere  ■ 
might  either  remove  from  a  higher  tribe  '  and  upon  this  account,  the  space  of  five 
to  a  less  honourable ;  or  quite  disabie  ;  years  came  to  be  signified  by  the  word 
them  to  give  their  votes  in  the  assem-  i  Lustrum.  This  cQice,  thoogh  useful  and 
blies:  or  set  a  fine  upon  them,  to  he  }  necessary,  was  yet  very  odious  in  a  free 
paid  to  the  treasury.  At  the  end  of  the  1  state :  and  for  that  reason  had  been  dis- 
fifth  year  they  took  an  exact  survey  of  !  continued  several  years.  But  now  cor- 
the  people,  concluding  the  whole  with  a  j  ruption,  especially  in  courts  of  justice, 
solemn  lustration,  or  expiatory  sacrifice.  !  was  come  to  such  a  height,  that  the 
The  sacrifice  consisted  of  a  sow,  a  sheep,  ;  people  themselves  were  desirous  of  re« 
and  a  bull ;  whence  it  took  the  name  ,  viving  it. 
of  Suoixlaurilia,    The  ceremony  of  per-  ' 
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cum  hoc  unum  his  tot  incommodis  remedium  esse  arbitrarer,  ut 
homines  idonei  atque  iiitegri  causam  reipub.  legiimque  suscipe- 
rent :  fateor  me  salutis  omnium  causa  ad  eam  partem  accessisse 
reipubl.  subievandae,  quae  maxime  laboraret.  Nunc  quoniam 
quibus  rebus  adductus  ad  causam  accesserim  demonstravi,  dicen- 
dum  necessario  est  de  contentione  nostra,  ut  in  constituendo  ac- 
cusatore,  quid  sequi  possitis,  habeatis.  Ego  sic  intelligo,  indi- 
ces, (7)  cum  de  pecuniis  repetundis  nomen  cujuspiam  deferatur, 
si  certamen  inter  aliquos  sit,  cui  potissimum  delatio  detur,  haec 
duo  in  primis  spectari  oportere :  quem  maxime  velint  actorem 
esse  ii,  quibus  factae  esse  dicantur  injuriae :  et  quem  minime  ve- 
lit  is,  qui  eas  injurias  fecisse  arguatur. 

IV.  In  hac  causa,  Judices,  tametsi  utrumque  esse  arbitror  per- 
spicuum ;  tamen  de  utroque  dicam,  et  de  eo  prius,  quod  apud 
vos  plurimum  debet  valere,  hoc  est,  de  voluntate  eorum,  qui- 
bus injuriae  factae  sunt :  quorum  causa  judicium  de  pecuniis  re- 
petundis est  constitutum.  8iciliam  provinciam  C.  Verres  per  tri- 
ennium  depopulatus  esse,  Siculorum  civitates  vastasse,  domos 
exinanisse,  fana  spoliasse  dicitur.  Adsunt,  queruntur  Siculi  uni- 
versi :  ad  meara  fidem,  qnnm  Imlient  spertatfim  jam  et  diu  cog- 
nitam,  confuginnt ;  auxilium  sibi  per  me  a  vobis,  atque  a  po- 
puli  Romani  legibus  petunt :  me  defensorem  calamitatum  sua- 
rum,  me  ultorem  injuriarum,  me  cognitorem  juris  sui,  me  acto- 
rem causae  totius  esse  voluerunt.  Utrum,  Q.  Caecili !  hoc  dices, 
me  non  Siculorum  rogatu  ad  causam  accedere  ?  an  optimorum 
fidelissimorumque  sociorum  voluntatem  apud  hos  gravem  esse 
non  oportere  ?  Si  id  audebis  dicere,  quod  C.  Verres,  cui  te  ini- 
micum  esse  simulas,  maxime  existimari  vult,  Siculos  hoc  a  me 
non  petiisse;  primum  causam  inimici  tui  sublevabis,  (8)  de  quo 
non  praejudicmm,  sed  plane  judicium  jam  factum  putatur :  quod 
ita  percrebuit,  Siculos  omneis  actorem  suae  causae  contra  illius 
injurias  quaesiisse.  Hoc,  si  tu  inimicus  ejus  factum  negabis  quod 
ipse,  cui  maxime  haec  res  obstat,  negare  non  audet ;  videto,  ne 
nimium  familiariter  inimicitias  exercere  videare.  Deinde  sunt 
testes  viri  clarissimi  iiostrae  civitatis,  quos  omneis  a  me  nominari 

NOTES. 


(7)  Cum  de  pecuniis  repetundis.]  Cri- 
men repetundarum  was,  •where  a  charge 
of  extortion  was  brought  against  any 
magistrate:  so  called  because  the  prose- 
cutor sued  him  in  an  action  of  damages, 
pecunias  ereptas  repetebat. 

(8)  De  quo  non  praejtidicium,  sed  plane 
judicium.']     This  passage  carries  a  good 

deal  of  difficulty  in  it.    Fraejudicium  sig- 
Bifies  a  previous  judgment,  or  a  sentence 


pronounced  upon  one  part  of  the  trial, 
which  might  serve  as  a  precedent  to  di- 
rect the  decision  of  the  whole.  Judicium 
again  denotes  the  issue  and  final  deter- 
mination of  the  business.  The  orator's 
meaning  seems  to  be,  that  there  was 
not  only  a  strong  presumption  of  what 
he  here  advances,  but  that  the  matter 
was  60  notorious,  aa  not  to  be  in  the 
least  doubted  of  by  the  public. 
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these  e\'ils,  but  for  men  of  ability  and  integrity '  to  undertake 
the  defence  of  the  commonweahh  and  the  laws,  I  own  I  was 
prevailed  upon,  out  of  regard  to  the  common  safety,  to  endea- 
vour at  relieving  the  republic,  in  that  part  where  she  seemed 
most  to  stand  in  need  of  help.  And  now  that  I  have  laid  be- 
fore you  the  reasons  by  which  I  was  determmed  to  appear  in 
this  cause,  it  remains  that  I  speak  to  the  point  under  debate,  that 
in  the  choice  of  an  accuser  you  may  the  better  see  whfereon  to 
ground  your  judgment.  I  apprehend,  my  Lords,  when  an  infor- 
mation IS  brought  against  any  one  for  extortion,  if  a  dispute 
arises  about  the  person  most  proper  to  act  as  impeacher,  that 
these  two  things  are  of  principal  moment ;  whom  the  parties  ag- 
grieved chiefly  desire  to  have  the  management  of  their  cause; 
and  whom  the  person  accused  dreads  most  in  that  capacity. 

Sect.  IV.     Though   I  think  both  these  points,    my  Lords, 
sufficiently  clear  in  the  present  case,  yet  I  shall  speak   parti- 
cularlv  to  each  of  them ;    And  first,    of  that  which  ought  to 
have  the  principal  sVay  in  this  debate;   I  mean,  the  mclina- 
tion  of  the  suffering  parties,    for  whose  sake  the  present  trial 
was  granted.     C.  Verres  is  charged  with  having  for  three  years 
plundered  the  province  of  Sicily,  rifled  the  cities,   stripped  the 
private   houses,   and  pillaged  the  temples.     The  Sicilians    in  a 
body  are  present,  to  offer  their  corhplaints.     They  fly  to  my 
protection,    of  which  already   they  have  had  fong  and  ample 
experience.     By  me  they    solicit  redress   from  this  court,  and 
from  the  laws  of  the  Roman  people.     They  have  chosen  me 
as  their   refuge   against   oppression,   as   the  revenger   of  their 
wrongs,   the  patron  of  their  rights,   and  the   sole  manager  of 
the  present  impeachment.     Will  you,    Caecilius,  pretend,  either 
tliat  the  Sicilians  have  not  importuned  me  to  und^ake  their 
cause,  or  that  the  inclinations  of  our  best  and  most  faithful  al- 
lies ought  not  to  weigh  with  those  who  compose  this  court  ?    If 
you  dare  assert  what  Verres,  to  whom  you  profess  yourself  an 
enemy,   desires  above  aU    things    should  be  believed,    that  the 
Sicilians  have   not,  applied  to  me  in  this  case;  you  will  there- 
by do  a  ser\-ice  to   the   cause  of  your   enemy,  against  whom 
not  a  presumptive  sentence  only,  but  an  absolute  judgment  is 
already  supposed  to  be  given,  from  the  notoriety  that  the  Si- 
cilians have  unanimously  demanded  an  advocate  for  their  rights 
against  liis  oppressions.     If  you,  his  enemy,  dispute  this  fact, 
vhich    he  himself,  though   it   makes  directly  against  him,  has 
rot  the  face  to  deny,  beware  that  you  are  not  suspected  of  push- 
ing your  resentment  with  too  gentle  a  hand.     Besides,  several 
cf  the  most  illustrious  men  of  the  commonwealth,    all  whose 
tiames  it  were  needless  to  repeat,  can  v/itness  the  contrary.     I 
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non  est  necesse:  eos  qui  adsunt,  appellabo,  quos,  si  mentirer, 
testeis  esse  inipudentiae  meae  minime  vellera.  Scit  is,  qui  est  in 
cousilio,  C.  Marcellus:  scit  is,  quem  adesse  video,  Cn.  LeKtulus 
Marcellinus :  quorum  fide,  atque  praesidio  Siculi  maxime  nitun- 
tur,  quod  oinnino  Marcellorum  nomini  tota  ilia  provincia  ad- 
juncta  est.  Hi  sciunt,  hoc  noii  modo  a  me  petitum  esse,  sed 
tta  saepe,  et  ita  vehementer  esse  petitum,  ut  aut  causa  mihi  sus- 
cipienda  fuerit,  aut  officium  necessitudinis  rcpudiandum.  Sed 
quid  ego  his  testibus  utor,  quasi  res  dubia,  aut  obscura  sit  ?  Ad- 
sunt homines  ex  tota  provincia  nobilissimi,  qui  praesentes  vos 
orant,  atque  obsecraut,  Judices,  ut  in  actore  causae  suae  diligendo, 
vestrum  judicium  a  suo  judicio  ne  discrepet.  Omnium  civitatuax 
totius  Siciliae  legationes  adsunt,  (9)  praeter  duas  civitates:  qua- 
rum  duarum,  si  adessent,  duo  crimina  vel  maxima  minucrentur, 
quae  cum  his  civitatibus  C.  Verri  communicata  sunt.  At  enini 
cur  a  me  potissimum  hoc  praesidium  pctiverunt  ?  Si  esset  du- 
biura,  petissent  a  me  praesidium  necne,  dicerem  cur  petiissent. 
Nunc  vero  ciim  id  ita  perspicuum  sit,  ut  oculis  judicare  pos- 
sitip,  nescio  cur  hoc  mihi  detrimento  esse  debeat,  si  id  mihi  obji- 
ciatur,  me  potissimum  esse  delectum.  Verum  id  mihi  non  su- 
mo, Judices,  et  hoc  non  modo  in  oratione  mea  non  pono,  sed. 
ne  in  opinione  quidem  cujusquam  reHnquo,  me  omnibus  patro- 
nis  esse  praepositum.  Non  ita  est,  sed  uniuscujusque  temporis, 
valetudinis,  facultatis  ad  agendum,  ducta  ratio  est.  Mea  fuit 
semper  haec  in  hac  re  voluntas  et  sententia,  quemvis  ut  hoc  mal- 
lem  de  iis,  qui  essent  idonei,  suscipere,  quam  me ;  me,  ut  mal- 
lem,  quam  neminem. 

V.  Reliquum  est  jam,  ut  illud  quaeramus,  cum  hoc  constet, 
Siculos  a  me  petiisse,  ecquid  hanc  rem  apud  vos,  animosque 
vestros  valere  oporteat :  ecquid  auctoritatis  apud  vos  in  suo  jure 
repetundo  socii  populi  Rom.  supphces  vestri  habere  debeant? 
De  quo  quid  ego  plura  commemorem  ?  quasi  vero  dubium  sit, 
quin  tota  lex  de  pecuniis  repetundis  sociorum  causa  constituta 
sit.  Nam  civibus  cum  sunt  ereptae  pecuniae,  civili  fere  actione, 
et  privato  jure  repetuntur.  Haec  lex  socialis  est :  hoc  jus  nati- 
onura  exterarum  est :   hanc  habent  arcem,  minus  aliquauto  nunc 


NOTES. 


(9)  Praeter  duas  civitates.]  The  two 
citits  here  meant,  are  Syracuse  and  Mes- 
Siv.i , ;  for  these  being  the  most  consider- 
aLle  of  the  provi'-ces,  Verres  had  taken 
c^re  to  keep  up  a  fair  correspondence 
wifh  them.  Syracuse  was  the  place  of 
his  residence,  and  Messana  the  reposi- 
tory of  his  plunder,  whence  he  export- 
ed it  all  to  Italy  :  And  though  he  would 
treat  even  these  on  certain  occasions  very 
aibitrsTJly,  yet  in  some  flagrant  instan- 
ces of  his   rapine,  that  he  might  ease 


himself  of  a  part  of  the  envy,  he  used 
to  oblige  them  with  a  share  of  the  spoil : 
So  that  partly  by  fear,  and  partly  by 
favour,  he  held  them  generally  at  his  de- 
votion ;  and  at  the  expiration  of  his  go- 
vernment, procured  ample  testimonials 
from  them  both,  in  praise  of  his  admi- 
nistration. All  the  other  towns  were 
zealous  and  active  in  the  prosecution, 
and  by  a  common  petition  to  Cicero, 
implored  him  to  undertake  the  manage, 
nient  of  it. 
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shall  mention  only  such  as  are  present,  whom  I  would  be  very  far 
fiom  having  the  assurance  to  appeal  to,  were  I  conscious  of 
advancing  a  folsehood.  C.  Marcellus,  who  sirs  upon  the  bench, 
kno\«»  the  truth  of  what  I  assert.  Cn.  Leiituius  Marcellinus, 
whom  I  see  in  court,  can  likewise  testify  the  same  thing :  Two 
persons,  on  whose  protection  and  patronage  the  Sicilians  have 
a  principal  dependence;  that  whole  province  being  in  a  parti- 
cular manner  attached  to  the  name  ot  Marcelli.  These  know, 
that  I  have  been  not  only  importuned  to  widertake  this  affair, 
but  so  frequently,  and  with  so  much  earnestness,  that  I  was  im- 
der  a  necessity  of  either  charguig  myself  with  the  cause,  or  re- 
nouncing the  ties  of  relation  between  us.  But  what  need,  after 
all,  of  appeahng  to  witnesses,  as  if  the  thing  was  doubtful  or 
obscure  ?  Men  of  the  greatest  quality  in  the  whole  province  are 
here  present,  my  Lords,  who  personally  request  and  conjure 
you,  that  in  Appointing  one  to  prosecute  their  cause,  your  sen- 
timents may  not  be  different  from  theirs.  Commissioners  appear 
from  every  part  in  Sicily,  except  two ;  whose  deputies,  if  pre- 
sent, would  considerably  weaken  the  force  of  two  principal 
branches  of  the  accusation,  in  v,  hich  these  cities  were  accom- 
plices with  \^erres.  Bitt-wh}'  do  they  apply  chiefly  to  me  for 
protection  ?  If  the  fact  itself  was  doubtfiil,  I  might  perhaps  ex- 
plain the  reasons  of  thi^  application.  But  as  it  is  a  case  so 
evident  that  you  may  jud^e  of  it  by  v.hat  you  see,  I  know  no 
reason  why  an  objection  irom  my  being  chosen  pretprable  to  all 
others,  ought  to  affect  me.  But  my  Lords,  I  arrogate  no  such 
distinction  to  myself^  and  am  so  £\r  from  claiming  it  in  what 
I  now  offer  to  your  consideration,  that  I  should  be  sorry  if  it 
entereil  into  the  imagination  of  any  pei-son  whatsoever,  that  I 
wrus  preferred  to  all  other  patrons.  'Tis  by  no  means  so  :  But 
regard  is  had  to  every  one's  circumstances,  health,  and  abilities. 
My  inclinations  and  sentiments  always  were,  thai  any  one  ca- 
pable of  managing  the  cause  should  midertake  it  rather  than  mxr 
self;  but  myself  rather  than  none. 

.  Sect.  V.  Since  then,  it  is  evident,  that  the  Sicihans  have  be- 
sought me  to  chargt  iByself  with  their  defence,  it  now  remains 
that  we  enquire,  whether  this  ought  to  have  any  influence  in  the 
present  debate ;  whether  the  alhes  of  the  Roman  people,  apply- 
ing in  a  suppliant  manner  for  a  redress  of  grievances,  ought 
not  to  have  great  weight  in  swaying  your  dctennhiations  ?  But 
why  do  I  dwell  upon  thi^  subject  ?  as  init  was  not  apparent 
mat  the  whole  system  of  laws  relating  to  extortion  were  esta- 
blished for  the  sake  of  C  ^  allies  alone.  When  citizens  defi-aud 
ore  another,  they  may  lu  ve  recourse  to  a  civil  action,  and  the 
niiinicipal  lavvs  of  the  stat?.  Tliis  law  is  wholly  social:  'tis  the 
pt  cuhar  right  of  foreign  nations  :  They  have  tliis  forti-ess.  some- 
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quidem  munitam,  quam  anted :  verumtamen,  siqua  reliqua  spes 
est,  quae  sociorura  animos  consolari  possit,  ea  tota  in  hac  legfe 
positaest:  cujiis  legis  non  modo  a  populo  Romano,  sed  etiam 
ab  ultimis  nationibus  jampridem  severi  custodes  rcquiruntur. 
Quis  igitur  est,  qui  neget  oportere  corum  arbitratu  lege  agi, 
quorum  causa  lex  sit  constituta  ?  Sicilia  tota,  si  una  voce  loque- 
retur,  hoc  diceret :  Quod  ami,  quod  argenti,  quod  ornamento- 
rum  in  meis  urbibus,  sedibus,  delubris  fuit,  quod  in  unaquaque 
re  beneficio  Senatus  populique  Romani  juris  habui,  id  mihi  tu, 
C.  Verres,  eripuisti,  atque  abstulisti :  Quo  nomine  abs  te  (10) 
sestertium  millies  ex  lege  repeto.  Si  universa,  ut  dixi,  provincia 
loqui  posset,  hac  voce  uteretur.  Quoniam  id  non  poterat,  harum 
rerum  actorem,  quem  idoneum  esse  arbitrata  est,  ipsa  delegit. 
In  hujusmodi  re  quisquam  tam  impudens  reperietur,  qui  ad  alie- 
nam  causam,  invitis  iis,  quorum  negotium  est,  accedere  aut  aspl- 
rarp  audeat  ? 

VI.  Si  tibi,  Q.  Caecili,  hoc  Siculi  dicerent;  te  non  novi- 
mus :  Nescimus  qui  sis  :  Nunquam  te  anted  vidimus  :  Sine  nos 
per  eum  nostras  fortunas  defendere,  cujus  fides  est  nobis  cogni- 
ta :  Nonne  id  dicerent,  quod  cuivis  probare  deberent  ?  Nunc  hoc 
dicunt :  Utrumque  se  nosse  :  alteram  se  cupere  defensorem  esse 
fortunarum  suarum :  alteram  plane  nolle.  Cur  nolint,  etiamsi 
taceant,  satis  dicunt :   verum  non  tacent ;  tamcn  his  invitis^imis, 


NOTES. 


(10)  Sestertium  millies  ex  lege  repeto-l 
It  will  be  proper  here  to  give  the  reader 
such  a  general  notion  of  the  Roman  coins, 
and  their  manner  of  computing,  as  may 
enable  him  to  form  a  judgment  of  the 
several  sums  that  frequently  occur  in  this 
work.  The  Romans  reckoned  their 
money  by  aes,  asses,  sestertii  or  nummi, 
denarii,  solidi  or  aurei,  pondo  or  libra. 
The  aes,  or  as,  was  so  named  as  be 
ing  of  brass,  and  at  first  consisted  of  a 
pound  weight;  but  was,  in  time,  reduced 
to  two  ounces,  then  to  one  ounce,  ojid 
at  last  to  half-an-ounce.  Its  parts  were, 
the  semis,  or  half  aes ;  the  triens,  or  third 
part  of  the  aes;  the  guadrans,  or  fourth 
part,  by  somecalled  lriuncisa.nd  teruncius, 
because  it  contained  three  ounces,  befvrc 
the  value  was  diminished  ;  the  sextans, 
or  sixth  part,  which  made  two  ounces; 
and,  lastly,  the  uncia,  or  twelfth  p'-rt, 
making  one  ounce.  They  had  likewise- 
names  for  any  other  number  of  ounces 
under  twelve  j  as  the  quincunx^  sepluw, 


bes,  dodrans,  tx.c.  The  sestertius,  so  called 
quasi  sesqui-tertius,  because  it  made  two 
asses  and  an  half,  was  the  fourth  part  of 
the  denarius,  in  value  about  two- pence 
of  our  money.  It  is  often  called  abso- 
lutely nummiis,  because  it  was  in  most 
frequent  use,  as  also  sestertius  nummus. 
When  the  word  is  used  in  the  neuter  gen- 
der, sestertium,  it  denotes  always  a  thou- 
iaiid  >(-'' -'n.  The  denarius  was  the 
chief  Silver  r,;in  in  use  among  the  Ro- 
maus,  io  cailed  because  it  contained  denos 
aeris,  ten  atses  ;  it  was  equivalent  to  four 
sesteriii,  or  about  eight-pence  of  our  mo- 
ney. The  s'llidus,  or  aureus,  was  a  gold 
coin,  equal  in  value  to  two  denarii.  The 
as,  because  at  first  it  was  a  pound- 
weighr,  is  oiun  thus  expressed  L.;  and 
the  sestertivLS,  because  it  was  equivalent 
to  two  jouuds  of  brass  and  a  half,  thu« 
H.  S.  «  '  Ij.  I  •  S.  The  sums  in  use  a- 
morgt^e  Ror-ans  were  chiefly  three; 
xh-i  ^(■•^tiniuu.,  uhe  libra,  and  ths  talent. 
The;  irnter'tam,  as  we  have  already  ob. 
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what  weakened  indeed,  and  less  able  to  protect  them  than  for- 
merly ;  yet  still,  if  any  hope  remains,  to  ch^er  the  hearts  of  our 
allies,  it  is  wholly  founded  on  this  law ;  a  law  which  not  only 
the  people  of  Rome,  but  the  remotest  nations,  long  to  see  un- 
der tlie  care  of  rigorous  guardians.  Who  then  can  deny,  that 
a  law  ought  to  take  its  course  according  to  the  inclination 
of  those  in  favour  of  whom  it  was  enacted?  Could  all  the 
people  of  Sicily  speak  with  one  voice,  they  would  say,  You, 
Verres,  have  robbed  and  plundered  us  of  all  the  gold,  silver, 
and  ornaments,  that  vcere  in  our  cities,  houses,  or  temples :  you 
have  violated  ever>-  privilege  we  enjoyed  by  the  friendship  of  the 
senate  and  people  of  Rome ;  and,  on  that  account,  we  have 
brought  an  action  against  you  of  an  hundred  million  of  sester- 
ces. I  sav,  could  the  whole  province  speak  with  one  tongue, 
this  would  be  its  language.  But,  as  that  is  impossible,  they 
have  made  choice  of  such  an  advocate  as  they  thought  best  for 
their  puqwse.  Shall  any  one,  therefore,  ir^  an  atiair  of  this 
kind,  have  the  asstlfance  to  thrust  himself  into  another's  cause, 
contrary  to  the  inclinations  of  those  who  are  immediately  con- 
cerned ? 


Sect.  VI.  Should  the  Sicilians  speak  thus  to  you,  Caecilius  : 
We  know  you  not;  we  are  strangers  to  your  character;  we 
never  saw  you  before ;  suffer  us  to  coumfiit  the  defence  of  our  for- 
tunes to  a  man  whose  integrity  we  have  experienced :  \\'ould 
thej^  not  say  what  all  the  world  must  ajjprove  ?  Now  they  even 
tell  you,  that  they  know  us  both  ;  that  they  expressly  desire 
the  one  for  their  advocate,  and  will  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  other,  ^^'ere  they  silent  as  to  the  reasons  of  this  refu- 
sal, it  woidd  be  no  hard  matter  to  divine  them :  But  they 
are  by  no  means   silent.     Will   you  then  force  yourself  upon 


sjrved,  was  equivalent  to  a  thousand  ses- 
tirlii,  about  eight  pounds  of  our  money. 
In  reckoning  by  sesterces,  the  Romans 
had  an  art,  which  may  be  understood  by 
these  three  rules  :  The  first  is,  if  a  nu- 
meral noun  agree  in  case,  gender,  and 
Jnimber,  with  $esterti'is,  then  it  denotes 
precisely  so  many  sestertii,  as  decem  ses- 
tertii^ just  so  many.  The  second  is  this, 
if  a  numeral  noun  of  another  case  be  joio- 
«d  with  the  genitive  plural  ofsestertiiu,  it 
denotes  so  many  thousand,  as  decern  ses- 
terlium,  signifies  ten  thousand  xUe-tii. 
Lastly,  if  the  adverb  numeral  be  joineci,  it 
lenotes  so  many  hundred  thousand,  as 
iecies  sestertium  signifies  ten  hundred 
dionsand  setteriii  ;  or,  if  the  numeral  ad- 
rerb  be  put  by  itself,  tlie  significadoa  is 


the  same  ;  decies  or  vigesies  stand  for  so 
many  hundred  thousand  sestertii,  or  so 
many  hundred  sestertia.  This  will  help 
us  to  discover  the  sum  here  mentioned 
by  Cicero.  For,  according  to  the  last  of 
these  rules,  millies  sestertium  signifies  a 
thousand  times  a  hundred  thousand  sester- 
tii, or  a  hundred  thousand  sestertia  .-  And, 
as  the  sestertium  was  nearly  equal  to  eight 
pounds  of  our  money,  the  whole  sum  a- 
mounts  to  about  eight  hundred  thousand 
pounds.  The  lih-a,  or  pound,  contained 
twelve  ounces  of  silver,  and  was  worth 
three  pounds  of  our  money.  The  third 
sum  was  the  talent,  which  contained 
twenty-four  sestertia,  amounting  nearly 
to  an  hundred  and  ninety-two  pounds. 
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te  offeres  ?  Tamen  in  aliena  causa  loquere  ?  Tamen  eos  defen- 
des,  qui  se  ab  omnibus  desertos  potius,  quam  abs  te  defenses  esse 
malunt  ?  tamen  his  operam  tuam  pollicebere,  qui  te  neque  velle 
sua  causa,  nee,  si  cupias,  posse  arbitrantur?  cur  eorura  speni 
exiguam  reliquarum  fortunarum,  quam  habent  in  legis  et  judicii 
severitate  positam,  vi  extorquere  conaris?  cur  te  interponjs,  in- 
vitissimis  his,  quibus  maxime  lex  consultum  esse  vult  ?  cur  de 
quibus  in  provinda  non  optime  es  meritus,  eos  nunc  plane  for- 
tunis  omnibus  conaris  everterc  ?  cur  his  non  modo  pcrscquendi 
juris  sui,  sed  etiam  deplorandae  calamitatis  adimis  potestatcm  ? 
Nam,  te  actore,  quem  eorum  aflPuturum  putas,  quos  intelligis, 
non,  ut  per  te  alium,  sed  ut  per  aliquem  teipsum  ulciscantur, 
laborare  ? 

VII.  At  enim  solum  id  est,  ut  me  Siculi  maxime  velint :  al- 
terum  illud  credo  obscurum  est,  a  quo  Verres  minime  se  accu- 
sari  velit.  Ecquis  unquam  tam  palam  de  honore,  tarn  vehemen- 
ter  de  salute  sua  contendit,  quam  ille,  atque  illius  amici,  ut  ne 
haec  raihi  delatio  detur  ?  Sunt  multa,  quae  Verres  in  me  esse 
arbitratur,  quae  scit  in  te,  Q.  Caecili,  non  esse :  quae  cujusmodi 
in  utroque  nostrum  sint,  paulo  post  commemorabo.  Nunc  tan- 
tum  id  dicam,  quod  tacitus  tu  mihi  assentiare,  nullam  rem  ill 
me  esse,  quam  ille  contemnat :  nullam  in  te  quam  pertimescat. 
(11)  Itaque  magnus  ille  defensor,  et  amicus  ejus,  tibi  Hortensius 
suffragatur,  me  oppugnat :  aperte  ab  Judicibus  petit,  ut  tu  raihi 
anteponare :  et  ait  hoc  se  lioneste  sine  ulla  invidia,  ac  sine  ulla 
ofFensione  contendere.  Non  enim,  inquit,  illud  peto,  quod  soleo, 
cum  vchementius  contendi,  impetrare;  reus  ut  absolvatur,  non 
peto :  sed,  ut  ab  hoc  potius  quam  ab  illo  accusetur,  id,  peto. 
Pa  mihi  hoc  :  concede,  quod  facile  est,  quod  honestum,  quod 
non  invidiosum :  quod  ciim  dederis,  sine  ullo  tuo  periculo,  sine 
infamia  ill«d  dederis,  ut  is  absolvatur,  cujus  ego  causa  laboro. 
Et  ait  idem,  ut  aliquis  metus  adjunctus  sit  ad  gratiam,  certo* 
lEsse  in  consilio,  quibus  ostendi  tabellas  velit :  id  esse  perfacile  j 


NOTES 


(11)  Itaque  magnus  ille  defensor,  et  a- 
'jiiicus  ejus  Hortensius.]  Hortensius  was  a 
pleader  of  distinguished  abilities,  and  bad 
acquired  great  reputation  in  the  Forum, 
v/hen  Cicero  first  made  his  appearance 
as  an  orator.  These  two  le.ig  rivalled 
each  other;  but  Hortensius  l.iving  first 
run  through  the  career  of  pubic  honours, 
began  to  slacken  a  little  his  effo,  ts  ;  while 


tensius's  manner  of  pleading,  who  seem* 
not  to  have  been  over-scrupulous  in 
point  of  equity,  thinking  all  means  law- 
ful by  which  he  could  bring  off  his  client. 
But  donlifiess  we  are  to  view  the  pic- 
ture wiiii  tome  grains  of  allowance,  as  it 
comes  fioia  the  hand  of  an  adversary  and 
a  rival. 

(12)  Ccr'ttam  uniadque  tabellum^  Sec] 


Cicero,  on  the  other  hand,  itdouhling  I  This  idludt  s  to  the  manner  of  giving 
his,  obtained  at  last,  by  tl.e  general  suf-  judgment  .mong  the  Romans.  The 
fragecfthe  city,  the  palm  of  tloquence.  judges  had  each  a  tablet  covered  with 
We  have  here  »  representation  of  lior-  !  wax,  upou    vhkh  they  wrote  the  kttet 
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tlicm  against  their  inclination?  Will  you  speak  in  a  cause, 
in  which  you  have  no'conceni  ?  Will  you  charge  yourself  with 
the  defence  of  those  who  choose  rather  to  see  themselves  aban- 
doned by  all  the  world,  than  trust  their  defence  in  your  hands? 
Will  you  engage  to  protect  a  people,  who  are  persuaded  you 
have  neither  inclmation  nor  power  to  serve  them?  Why  vroidd 
you  deprive  them  of  the  small  hopes  of  relief  they  have  still  left, 
in  the  equity  of  the  laws  and  judges  ?  A\Tiy  would  you  inter- 
pose, in  opposition  to  the  will  of  those,  for  whose  benefit  the 
Ja">v  was  chiefly  designed?  WTiy  do  you  aim  at  entirely  sub- 
verting the  fortunes  of  a  people,  to  whom  you  have  rendered 
yourself  so  very  obnoxious  in  the  province  ?  Wliy  are  you  for 
divesting  them  of  the  power,  not  only  of  prosecuting  their 
rights,  but  even  of  deploring  their  misfortunes  ?  For  which  of 
them,  do  you  imagine,  would  attend  the  trial  under  your  ma- 
nagement, when  you  know  they  are  labouring,  not  to  punish 
another  by  your  help,  but  by  means  of  another,  to  avenge  the 
wrongs  they  have  received  from  you  ? 

Sect.  VII.  But  this  proves  only,  that  the  Sicihans  chiefly 
desire  me  for  their  advocate.  The  other  point,  whom  Verres 
most  dreads  in  the  capacity  of  accuser,  may,  perhaps,  be  thought 
obscure.  Did  ever  man  struggle  more  earnestly  in  a  cause  whei^e 
both  his  honour  and  life  are  concerned,  than  he  and  his  friends, 
to  have  ray  service  set  aside  in  the  present  trial  ?  There  are 
many  things,  Verres  imagines  in  me,  of  which  he  knows  you, 
Caecilius,  to  be  destitute.  But  of  these,  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  exist  in  us  both,  I  shall  soon  have  occasion  to 
speak.  At  present  I  shall  only  say,  what  you  yourself  must 
tficitly  allow,  that  there  is  nothmg  in  me  w  liich  he  can  con- 
temn, nothing  in  you  which  he  ought  to  dread.  Hence  his 
great  friend  and  chamjiion  Hortensius  solicits  for  you,  and 
opposes  me.  He  openly  demands  of  the  Judges,  to  give  you 
the  preference ;  and  pretends,  that  in  this  he  acts  fairly,  with- 
out jealousy  or  resentment.  I  ask  not,  says  he,  what  I  am 
wont  to  obtain,  when  I  plead  with  earnestness :  I  ask  not  that 
the  criminal  sliould  be  acquitted ;  but  only  that  he  should  be 
impeached  by  this  man,  rather  than  the  other.  Grant  me  but 
this;  grant  what  is  easy,  honourable,  and  safe ;  and,  in  so  do- 
iiigj  you  will,  without  danger  or  infamy  to  yourselves,  secure 
the  absolution  of  him  whose  cause  I  espouse.  And  that  fear 
as  well  as  favour  may  determuie  you  to  a  coraphance,  he  says 
ttiere  are  certain  Judges  in  court,  to  whom  he  is  resolved  the 

NOTES. 
A,  if  they  meant  to  acquit ;  C,  if  they  i  These  tablets  were  delivered  to  the  pro- 
J^^*"*^^""^*^;  2"*^  N.  L.  that  is,  tioH  U-      per  officer,  who  put  them  into  an  urn; 
|h|^  if  the  cause   appeared  doubtful,  j  and,  after  sorting  them,  declared  the  ma- 

■■■1        . 
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noil  enlm  singulos  ferre  sententias,   sed  universes  constituere: 

(12)  ceratara  unicuique  tabellam  dari  cera  legitima,  non  ilia  in- 
fami  ac  nefaria.  Atque  is  non  tam  propter  Verrem  laborat, 
quam  qiiod  eum  minime  res  tota  delectat.      Videt  enim,   si  a 

(13)  pueris  nobilibus,  quos  adhuc  elusit,  si  a  quadruplatoribus, 
quos  non  sine  causa  contempsit  semper,  ac  pro  nihilo  putavit, 
accusandi  voluntas  ad  viros  forteis,  spectatosque  homines  trans- 
late sit,  se  in  judiciis  dominari  non  posse. 

VIII.  Huic  ego  homini  jam  ante  denuncio,  si  a  me  causara 
hanc  vos  agi  volueritis,  rationem  illi  defendendi  totam  esse  mu- 
tandam ;  et  ita  tamen  mutandam,  ut  meliore  et  honestiore  con- 
ditione  sit,  quam  qua  ipse  esse  vult :  ut  imitetur  homines  eos, 
quos  ipse  vidit  amplissimos,  L.  Crassum,  et  M.  Antonium ;  qui 
nihil  se  arbitrabantur  ad  judicia,  caussasque  amicorum  praeter 
fidem  et  ingenium  afferre  oportere.  Nihil  erit,  quod,  me  agente, 
arbitretur  judicium  sine  magno  multorum  periculo  posse  cor- 
rumpi.  Ego  in  hoc  judicio  mihi  Siculorum  causam  receptam, 
populi  Rom.  susceptam  esse  arbitror :  ut  mihi  non  unus  homo 
improbus  opprimendus  sit,  id  quod  Siculi  petiverunt :  sed  om- 
nino  oiiinis  improbitas,  id  quod  populus  Rom.  jam  diu  flagitat, 
extinguenda,  atque  delenda  sit.  In  quo  ego  quid  eniti,  aut  quid 
efficere  possim,  malo  in  aliorum  spe  relinquere,  quam  in  oratione 
mea  ponere.  Tu  vero,  Caecili  !  quid  potes  ?  quo  tempore,  aut 
qua  in  re,  non  modo  specimen  caeteris  aliquod  dedisti,  sed  tute 
tui  periculum  fecisti?  in  mentem  tibi  non  venit,  quid  negotii 
sit  causam  publicam  sustinere  ?  vitam  alterius  totam  explicare, 
Mque  earn  non  modo  in  animis  Judicum,  sed  etiam  in  oculis, 
con.>>pectuque  omnium  exponere?  sociorum  salutem,  commoda 
provinciarum,  vim  legum,  gravitatem  judiciorum  defendere  ? 

IX.  Cognosce  ex  me,  quoniam  hoc  primum  tempus  discendi 
nactus  es,  quam  multa  esse  oporteat  in  eo,  qui  alterum  accuset : 
ex  quibus  si  unum  aliquod  in  te  cognoveris,  ego  jam  tibi  ipse 
istuc,  quod  expetis,  mea  voluntate  concedam.     Primum  integri- 


NOTES. 


]ority.  As  to  the  Infamous  tablets  the 
author  here  speaks  of,  Asconius  tells 
us  that  Terentius  Varro  being  accused 
of  extortion,  and  defended  by  Horten- 
siuS:  the  latter  found  means  to  corrupt 
the  Judg;es  ;  and  to  make  sure  that  they 
fulfilled  their  engagement,  contrived  to 
give  them  tablets  covered  over  with  wax 
of  different  colours,  that,  by  the  letters 
inscribed  upon  each,  he  might  know 
•whether  they  voted  according  to  agree- 
ment. 

(13)  Pueris  nobilibus — quadruplatori- 


bus.] This  refers  to  Appius  Claudius,  and 
Caesar,  both  young  men;  the  one  of 
whom  accused  TerentiusVarro,  the  other 
Dolabella.  But  by  the  artful  management 
of  Hortensius,  who  made  use  of  the  tick- 
ets of  different  colours  mentioned  above, 
they  were  both  acquitted.  The  quadru- 
platores  were  officers,  whose  business  it 
was  to  take  cognizance  of  state  crimes, 
and  prepare  articles  of  impeachment 
against  the  offenders ;  who,  if  cast,  for- 
feited a  fourth  part  of  their  goods  to  the 
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suffrages  shall  be  shown.  That  this  is  an  easy  matter,  as  they 
give  not  in  their  votes  singly,  but  jointly  and  together.  That 
every  judge  is  to  have  a  tablet  legitimately  waxed  over,  where  ar- 
tifice and  treachery  can  have  no  place.  Nor  i^  all  this  anxiety 
so  much  for  the  sake  of  Verres,  as  from  his  dislike  to  the  whole 
proceeding.  For  he  sees,  that  if  the  business  of  accusation  is  ta- 
ken out  ot  the  hands  of  young  men  of  quality,  whom  he  has  hi- 
therto baffled,  and  of  pettifoggers,  whom  he  has  always  justly 
despised  and  set  at  nought,  and  committed  to  men  of  courage 
and  reputation,  he  can  no  longer  domineer  in  the  courts  of  jus- 
tice as  formerly. 

Sect.  VIII.  And  here  I  think  proper  to  acquaint  this  gentle- 
man beforehand,  that  if  the  cause  in  question  is  committed  to  my 
care,  he  must  resolve  upon  changing  his  whole  method  of  defence; 
and  yet  the  alteration  must  be  such,  as  may  perhaps  tend  more 
to  his  honour  and  reputation  than  he  desires ;  by  obliging  him  to 
an  imitation  of  those  great  men  whom  he  has  seen  make  so  dis- 
tinguished a  figure  in  the  Forum,  Lucius  Crassus  and  Marcus 
Antonius,  who  thought  themselves  at  liberty  to  employ  no  wea- 
pons in  defence  of  their  clients,  but  integrity  and  eloquence.  He 
shall  have  no  reason  to  think,  if  I  am  charged  with  the  impeach- 
ment, that  this  bench  can  be  corrupted  without  great  peril  to 
many.  In  the  cause  now  before  you,  my  Lords,  though  I  have 
indeed  undertaken  the  defence  of  the  Sicilians,  yet  I  consider  my- 
self as  principally  labouring  for  the  Roman  people ;  as  endeavour- 
ing to  crush,  not  a  single  oppressor,  which  is  all  the  Sicihans  have 
in  view,  but  to  exterminate  and  abolish  the  very  name  of  oppres- 
sion, which  is  what  the  Roman  people  have  long  desired  with  ear- 
nestness. What  my  efforts  or  success  may  be,  I  choose  rather  to 
leave  to  the  imagination  of  others,  than  insinuate  by  any  exj^res- 
sions  of  my  own.  But  what  are  you,  Caecilius,  able  to  effect  ? 
On  what  occasion,  or  in  what  cause,  have  you  either  given  proof 
of  your  ability  to  others,  or  so  much  as  made  trial  of  them  your- 
self? Do  you  reflect  upon  the  difliculties  of  managing  a  public 
ti-ial  ?  of  unravelling  another's  whole  course  of  life,  aud  fixing  it 
not  only  in  the  minds  of  the  Judges,  but  painting  it  to  the  eyes 
.  and  imagination  of  all  men  ?  of  defending  the  satety  of  our  allies, 
the  rights  of  provinces,  the  authority  of  the  laws,  and  the  majes- 
ty of  justice? 

Sect.  IX.  Leai-n  from  me,  now  that  an  opportunity  of  inform- 
ing vourself  first  falls  in  your  way,  how  many  quahfications  are 
required  in  the  man  who  undertakes  a  public  accusation  :  and  if 
you  can  with  justice  lay  claim  to  any  one  of  them,  I  shall  frankly 
give  up  the  point  in  debate.  First,  an  unblemished  innocence 
a  id  integrity :  for  nothing  can  be  more  absurd,  than  for  »mau  to 
-  C 
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tatem,  atque  innoccntiam  singularcm  :  nihil  est  enim  quod  minua 
ferendum  sit,  quam  rationem  ab  altero  vitae  reposcere  eum,  qui- 
non  possit  suae  reddere.  Hie  ego  de  te  plura  non  dieam :  unum 
illud  credo  omncs  animadvertere,  te  adhuc  ab  nuUis  nisi  a  Sicu- 
lis  potuisse  cognosci :  Siculos  hoc  dicere,  cum  eidem  sint  irati, 
cui  tu  te  inimicum  esse  dicis,  sese  tamcn,  te  actore,  ad  judicium 
non  afFuturos.  Quare  negent,  ex  me  non  audies:  hos  patere  id 
suspicari,  quod  necesse  est.  Illi  quidem  (ut  est  hominum  genus 
nimis  acutum  et  suspiciosum)  non  te  ex  Sicilia  literas  in  Verrem 
deportare  velle  arbitrantur ;  sed,  cum  iisdem  literis  itUus  praetura 
ct  tua  quaestura  consignata  sit,  (14)asportare  te  velle  ex  Siciliji 
literas  suspicantur.  Dcinde  accusatorem  firmum  verumque  esse 
oportet.  Eum  ego  si  te  putem  cupere  esse,  facile  intelligo  esse 
non  posse.  Nee  ea  dico,  quae  si  dicam,  tamen  infirmare  non 
possis :  te,  antequam  de  Sicilia  decesseris,  in  gratiam  rediisse 
cum  Verre :  Potamonem,  seribam  et  familiarem  tuum,  retentum 
esse  a  Verre  in  provincia,  cum  tu  decederes :  M.  Caecilium,  fra- 
trem  tuum,  lectissimum  atque  ornatissimum  adolescentem,  nori 
modo  non  adesse,  neque  tecum  tuas  injurias  persequi,  sed  esse 
cum  Verre,  cum  illo  familiarissime,  atque  amicissiine  vivere. 
Sunt  haec  et  alia  in  te  falsi  accusatoris  signa  permulta :  quibus 
ego  nunc  non  utor.  Hoe  dico,  te,  si  maxime  cupias,  tamen  ve- 
rum  accusatorem  esse  non  posse.  Video  enim  permulta  esse  cri- 
mina,  quorum  tibi  societas  cim  Verre  ejusmodi  est,  ut  ea  in  ac- 
cusando  attingere  non  audeas. 

X.  Queritur  Sicilia  tota,  C.  Verrem  ab  aratoribus,  cum  fru- 
mentum  sibi  in  cellam  imperavisset,  et  cum  esset  tritici  modiits 
H.  S.  n.  pro  frumento  in  modios  singulos  duodenos  sestertios 
#xegisse.  Magnum  crimen  !  ingens  pecunia  !  furtum  impudens ! 
injuria  non  ferenda !  ego  hoc  uno  crimine  ilium  condemnem  ne- 
cesse est.  Tu,  Caecili,  quid  facies  ?  Utrum  hoc  tantum  crimen 
praetermittes,  an  objicies?  Si  objicies,  idne  alteri  crimini  dabis, 
quod  eodem  tempore  in  eadem  provincia  tu  ipse  fecisti  ?  Aude- 
bis  ita  aceusare  alterum,  ut  quo  minus  tute  condemnere,  reeusare 
non  possis  ?  Sin  praetermittes,  qualis  erit  ista  tua  accusatio,  quae 
domestic!  periculi  metu,  certissimi,  et  maximi  criminis  non  mo- 
d6  suspicionem,   verum  etiam  mentionem  ipsam  pertimescat? 


NOTES. 


(14)  Asportare  te  velle  ex  Sicilia,  lite- 
ras suspicantur.']  When  any  person  was 
admitted  to  act  as  an  accuser,  the  prae- 
tor empowered  him  to  seal  up,  and  send 
to  Rome,  all  papers  that  related  to  the 
impeachment.  Now,  as  Caecilius's  be- 
Iiaviour  during  his  quaestorship  was  far 
from  being  blameless,  and  the  eviden* 


ces  of  Verres's  guilt  would  serve  like- 
wise to  expose  his  crooked  arts ;  there 
was  reason  to  suspect,  that,  instead  of 
carrying  these  papers  to  Rome,  he 
would  contrive  to  destroy  them,  in  or- 
der to  prevent  their  being  produced  af- 
terwards against  himself. 
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call  in  question  the  life  of  another,  who  is  unable  to  give  a  good 
account  of  his  ohti.  I  will  make  no  particulai'  application  of 
this  to  you.  One  thing  I  believe  is  taken  notice  of  by  all,  that 
the  Sicilians  are  the  only  people  who  have  had  an  opportunity 
of  knowing  you :  and  yet  these  very  Sicihans  declare,  that,  ex- 
asperated as  they  are  at  the  man  to  whom  you  pretend  yourself 
an  enemy,  were  you  to  be  his  accuser,  not  one  of  them  would  be 
present  at  the  trial.  The  reasons  of  this  refusal  I  am  not  willing 
to  repeat.  It  is  evident  they  suspect,  what  indeed  they  cannot 
avoid  suspecting.  As  they  are  a  shrewd  suspicious  set  of  men, 
they  imagine  you  would  not  bring  testimonies  from  Sicily  against 
Verres ;  but,  seeing  the  acts  of  his  praetorship  and  your  quaes- 
torship  are  registered  in  the  same  journals,  rather  suspect  you 
would  secrete  their  records.  An  accuser  ought  likewise  to  be  a 
man  of  firmness  and  veracity.  Were  I  disposed  to  think  well  of 
your  intentions  this  way,  I  easily  perceive  that  no  such  qualifi- 
cations can  belong  to  you.  Nor  do  I  mention  those  circum- 
stances, which,  if  mentioned,  you  could  not  disprove:  that,  be- 
fore you  left  Sicily,  you  was  reconciled  to  Verres :  that  Potamo, 
your  secretary  and  confidant,  remained  with  Verres  in  the  pro- 
vince after  your  departure:  that  Marcus  Caecihus,  your  bro- 
ther, a  most  hopeful  and  accomplished  youth,  is  not  only  not 
present,  and  not  assisting  in  prosecuting  your  injuries,  but  is 
now  actually  with  Verres,  and  lives  there  in  the  strictest  friend- 
ship and  famiharity.  These,  and  many  other  presumptions  of  a 
suborned  accuser,  which  I  omit  at  present,  are  to  be  found  in 
you.  This,  however,  I  maintain,  that  were  your  inclinations 
never  so  good,  it  is  impossible  you  should  acquit  yourself  ho- 
nestly in  the  present  trial.  For  I  perceive  a  great  many  crimes, 
in  which  you  are  so  much  an  accomphce  with  Verres,  that  you 
dare  not  touch  upon  them  in  the  impeachment. 

Sect.  X.  Ail  Sicily  complains  that  Verres,  when  he  had  or- 
dered his  magazines  to  be  filled,  and  corn  was  at  two  sesterces 
a  bushel,  extorted  money  of  the  farmers  at  the  rate  of  twelve. 
An  enormous  abuse  !  an  exorbitant  sum  !  a  barefaced  robbery  ! 
an  insupportable  injustice !  This  single  crime,  in  my  judg- 
ment, were  sufficient  to  condemn  him.  But  how  do  you  in- 
tend to  behave,  Caecilius  ?  Will  you  object,  or  pass  over  this 
crying  mjustice  ?  If  you  object  it,  do  you  not  charge  another 
with  a  crime,  of  which  you  was  yourself  guilty  at  the  same 
time,  and  in  the  same  province?  Will  you  venture  to  accuse 
another  in  such  a  manner  as  must  needs  draw  the  sanie  degree 
of  guilt  upon  yourself?  But  if  you  pass  it  over,  of  what  na- 
ture must  that  accusation  be,  which,  from  an  apprehension  of 
personal  danger,  dreads  not  only  the  suspicion,  but  the  vea-y 
_  C2 
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(15)Emptum  est  ex  S.  C.  frumentum  ab  Siculis  praetore  Verre, 
pl'o  quo  frumento  pecunia  omnis  soluta  non  est  Grave  est  hoc 
crimen  in  Verrem,  grave,  me  agente :  te  aCcusante,  nullum. 
Eras  enim  tu  quaestor :  pecuniam  publicam  tu  tractabas :  ex  qua, 
etiamsi  cuperet  praetor,  tamen  ne  qua  deductio  fieret,  magna  ex 
parte  tua  potestas  erat.  Hujus  quoque  igitur  criminis,  te  accu- 
sante,  mentio  nulla  fiet.  Silebitur  toto  judicio  de  maximis  et 
liotissimis  illius  furtis  et  injuriis.  Mihi  crede,  Caecili,  non  pot- 
est in  accusando  socios  vere  defendere  is,  qui  cum  reo  criminum 
societate  conjunctus  est.  Mancipes  a  civitatibus  pro  frumento 
pecuniam  excgerunt.  Quid?  hoc,  Verre  praetore,  factum  est 
solum?  non:  sed  etiam,  quaestore  Caecilio.  Quid  igitur?  da- 
turus  es  huic  crimini,  quod  et  potuisti  prohibere  ne  fieret,  et  de- 
buisti  ?  an  totum  id  relinques  ?  Ergo  id  omnino  Verres  in  judi- 
cio suo  non  audiet,  quod  cum  faciebat,  quemadmodum  defensu- 
rus  esset,  non  reperiebat, 

XI.  Atque  ego  haec,  quae  in  medio  posita  sunt,  commemoro. 
Sunt  alia  magis  occulta  furta,  quae  ille,  ut  istius,  credo,  animos, 
atque  impetus  retardaret,  cum  quaestore  suo  benignissime  com- 
municavit.  Haec  tu  scis  ad  me  esse  delata :  quae  si  velim  pro- 
ferre,  facile  omnes  intelligent,  vobis  inter  vos  non  modo  voluntB- 
tem  fiiisse  conjunctam,  sed  ne  praedam  quidem  adhuc  esse  divi- 
sam.  Quapropter  si  tibi  indicium  postulas  dari,  quod  tecum  una 
fecerit ;  concedo,  si  id  lege  permittitur :  sin  autem  de  aecusatione 
dicimus;  concedas  oportet  iis,  qui  nullo  suo  peccato  impediun- 
tur,  quo  minus  alterius  peccata  demonstrare  possint.  Ac  vide, 
quantum  interfuturum  sit  inter  meam  atque  tuam  accusationem. 
Ego,  etiam  quae  tu  sine  Verre  commisisti,  Verri  crimini  daturus 
sum,  quod  te  non  prohibuerit,  ciim  summam  ipse  liaberet  potes- 
tatem :  tu  contra,  ne  quae  ille  quidem  fecit  objicies,  ne  qua  ex 
parte  conjunctus  cum  eo  reperiare.  Quid  ilia,  Caecili  ?  contem- 
iienda-ne  tibi  videntur  esse,  sine  quibus  causa  sustineri,  praeser- 
tim  tanta,  nullo  modo  potest  ?  aliqua  facukas  agendi,  aliqua  di- 
cendi  consuetudo,  aliqua  in  foro,  judiciis,  legibus,  aut  ratio,  aut 
exercitatio?  Intelligo  quam  scopuloso,  difficilique  in  loco  ver- 
ser :  nam  cum  omnis  arrogantia  odiosa  est,  turn  ilia  ingenii  atque 
eloquentiae  multo  molestissima.  Quamobrem  nihil  dico  de  nieo 
ingenioj  neque  est  quod  possim  dicere,  neque  si  esset,  dicerem; 


NOTES, 


(K^)  EmpUim  est  ex  S.  C.frumenlnvi 
ab  Siculis.']  Sicily  paid  to  the  Romans,  by- 
way of  tribute,  a  tenth  part  of  her  corn. 
But  as  the  island  abounded  in  erain,  and 


of  the  Senate,  to  allow  another  tenth  for 
the  use  of  the  state,  for  which  they  were 
to  receive  a  fixed  price.  Verres,  it  seemsj 
exacted  this  tenth  ;  but,  instead  of  pay- 


was  in  a  manner  the  storehouse  of  Rome,  I  ing  for  it  as  usual,  converted  the  money 
they  were  likewise  obliged,  by  a  decree  j  to  his  own  private  use. 
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mention  of  a  notorious  and  crying  injustice  ?  By  a  decree  of 
the  Senate,  a  quantity  of  corn  was  bought  from  the  Sicilians, 
under  the  praetorship  of  Verres,  for  which  complete  payment 
was  never  made.  This  is  a  heavy  article  against  Verres  ;  heav}", 
if  objected  by  me ;  but  of  no  avail,  if  by  you.  For  you  was 
then  quaestor;  you  had  the  management  of  the  public  money; 
and  it  depended  in  a  great  measure  upon  you  to  prevent  any 
aoutement,  supposing  even  the  praetor  had  desired  it.  This 
crime  will  likewise  pass  unmentioned  in  your  accusation.  His 
greatest  and  most  notorious  frauds  and  exactions  will  not  be 
so  much  as  objected  to  him  in  the  trial.  Believe  me,  Caecilius, 
he  is  ill  qualified  to  defend  the  rights  of  the  allies  in  an  impeach- 
ment, who  is  himself  an  associate  with  the  accused  in  bis  crimes. 
The  farmers  of  the  revenue  extorted  money  from  the  cities,  in- 
stead of  corn.  A\"as  this  done  only  during  the  praetorship  of 
Verres?  No;  but  also  during  the  quaestorship  of  Caecilius. 
Will  you  then  charge  him  with  a  crime  which  you  both  could 
and  ought  to  have  prevented  ?  Or,  will  you  entirely  suppress 
this  article  ?  Verres  will  therefore  hear  no  mention  in  his  trial 
of  a  crime,  which,  at  the  time  of  conunitting  it,  he  was  conscious 
he  could  not  defend. 

Sect.  XI.  But  I  only  speakJof  notorious  and  kno^ni  facts. 
There  are  others  of  a  more  private  nature,  in  which  Verres 
kindly  shared  with  his  quaestor,  to  stifle  his  heat  and  resentment. 
Vou  know  I  am  informed  of  all  these;  and  were  I  to  disclose 
them  at  this  time,  it  would  appear  that  you  are  not  only  confe- 
derates in  guilt,  but  that  part  of  the  plunder  remains  yet  to  be 
divided.  If,  therefore,  you  desire  to  be  admitted  an  evidence  as 
to  these  points,  I  have  notliing  to  object,  provided  the  laws  al- 
low it.  But  if  the  dispute  regards  the  impeachment,  .you  must 
leave  that  to  those  who  are  deterred  by  no  crimes  of  their  own, 
fiom  lajing  open  the  guilt  of  another.  Think  only  of  the  diffe- 
rence between  your  accusation  and  mine.  I  mean  to  charge  Ver- 
.res  with  the  crimes  committed  by  you,  v.ithout  his  participation; 
.because,  though  the  cliief  command  resided  in  him,  he  did  not 
prevent  them.  You,  on  the  contrary,  will  not  so  much  as  object 
his  personal  guilt,  lest  you  shoidd  be  found  in  any  instance  an  ac- 
C()mplice  with  him.  But  say,  Caecilius,  do  you  make  no  account 
of  these  qualifications,  without  which  a  cause,  especially  one  so 
important,  cannot  be  sustained :  the  practice  of  the  forum  :  the 
exercise  of  speaking :  the  knowledge  of  our  laws,  constitution,  and 
courts  of  judicature  ?  I  know  what  a  rugged  and  dangerous  path 
I  am  got  into ;  for  as  arrogance  of  every  kind  is  hateiul,  so,  in  a 
particular  manner,  that  of  wit  and  eloquence.  I  shall  therefore 
siy  nothing  of  jny  own  talents  :  there  is  indeed  no  room  for  it; 
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aut  enim  id  mihi  satis  est,  quod  est  de  me  opinionis,  quidquitl 
est ;  aut  si  id  parum  est,  ego  majus  id  commemorando  fticere  non 
possum. 

XII.  De  te,  Caecili,  jam  mehercule,  hoc  extra  hanc  conteuti- 
onem  certamenque  nostrum  familiariter  tecum  loquar.  Tu  ipse 
quemadmodum  existimes,  vide  etiam  atque  etiam,  et  tu  te  colli- 
ge,  et  qui  sis,  et  quid  facere  possis  considera.  Putas-ne  te  posse 
de  maximis,  acerbissimisque  rebus,  cum  causam  sociorum,  fortu- 
nasque  provinciae,  jus  populi  Rom.  gravitatem  judicii  legumque 
susceperis,  tot  res,  tam  graves,  tarn  varias,  voce,  memoria,  consi- 
lio,  ingenio,  sustinere?  Putas-ne  te  posse,  quae  C.  Verres  in 
quaestura,  quae  inlegatione,  quae  in  praetura,  (16)  quae  Romae, 
quae  in  Italia,  quae  in  Achaia,  Asia,  Pamphyliaque  patrarit,  ea, 
quemadmodum  locis  temporibusque  divisa  sint,  sic  criminibus,  et 
oratione  distinguere?  Putas-ne  te  posse,  id  quod  in  ejusmodi 
reo  maxime  necessarium  est,  facere,  ut,  quae  ille  libidinose,  quae 
nefarie,  quae  crudeliter  fecerit,  ea  aeque  acerba,  et  indigna  vide- 
antur  esse  iis,  qui  audient,  atque  illis  visa  sunt,  qui  senserunt  ? 
magna  sunt  ea,  quae  dico,  mihi  crede ;  noli  haec  contemnere : 
dicenda,  demonstranda,  explicanda  sunt  omnia :  causa  non  solum 
exponenda,  sed  etiam  graviter,  copioseque  agenda  est :  perficien- 
dum  est,  si  quid  agere  aut  perficere  vis,  ut  homines  te  non  solum 
audiant,  verum  etiam  libenter  studioseque  audiant.  In  quo  si 
te  multum  natura  adjuvaret,  si  optimis  a  pueritia  disciplinis  at- 
que artibuB  studuisses,  et  in  his  elaborasses ;  si  literas  Graecasi 
(17)Athenis,  non  Lilybaei;  Latilias  Romae,  non  in  Sicilia  didi- 
cisses :  tamen  esset  magnum,  tantam  causam  tam  expectatam,  et 
dihgentia  consequi,  et  memoria  complecti,  et  oratione  exponere, 
et  voce  et  viribus  sustinere.  Fortasse  dices,  Quid  ?  ergo  haec  in 
te  sunt  omnia?  Utinam  quidem  essent  !  verumtamen  ut  esse 
possent,  magno  studio  mihi  a  pueritia  est  elaboratum.  Quod  si 
ego  haec,  propter  magnitudinem  rerum  ac  difficultatem,  assequi 
non  potui,  qui  in  omni  vita  nihil  aliud  egi ;  quam  longe  tu  te  ah 
his  rebus  abesse  arbitrare,  quas  non  modo  anted  nunquam  cogi- 
tasti,  sed  ne  nunc  quidem,  cum  in  eas  ingrederis,  quae  et  quan- 
tae  sint,  suspicari  potes  ? 


NOTES. 


(16)  Quae  Somae^  quae  in  Italia,  quae 
in  Achaia,  Asia,  &c.]  Cicero  refers  here 
to  the  different  offices  through  which 
Verres  had  passed,  in  all  which  his  con- 
duct had  been  infamous  and  corrupt.*  He 
was  quaestor  to  Carbo  in  the  consular 
province,  and  Dolabella's  lieutenant  in 
Asia.  He  had  exercised  the  office  of 
praetor  at  Rome  and  in  Italy,  and  acted 
with  a  public  character  in  Achaia,  and 
the  provinces  of  Asia  Minor. 


(17)  Athenis,  non  Lilyhaei,  Romae ^ 
non  in  Sicilia.]  Cicero  here  sneers  at  Cae- 
cilius,  and  insinuates  that  his  education 
was  at  best  but  lame,  as  he  had  learned 
both  Greek  and  Latin  in  Sicily,  where 
neither  language  was  spoken  with  puri- 
ty. Athens  was  the  most  celebrated 
among  the  Greek  cities,  both  for  elegance 
of  speech,  and  the  perfection  of  the  sciences  ; 
and  Rome  was  the  only  place  for  study- 
ing with  advantage  the  Latin  tongue. 
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and  if  it  was  otherwise,  I  would  yet  choose  to  be  silent.  It  is 
enough  for  me  that  I  have  a  reputation,  how  slender  soever  it  may 
be :  or,  if  that  suffices  not,  nothing  I  can  say  will  serve  to  raise  it. 

Sect.  XII.   As  for  you,  Caecilius,  laying  aside  our  present 
dispute  and  controversy,   I  will  address  you  as  a  friend.     Exa- 
mine your  own  thoughts  carefully ;  recollect  yourself;  consider 
who  you  are,  and  what  you  are  capable  of.     Do  you  imagine,  in 
a  cause  of  so  much  weight  and  difficulty,  where  you  will  be  call- 
ed upon  to  support  the  interest  of  the  allies,  the  safety  of  the  pro- 
vince, tlie  rights  of  the  Roman  people,  and  the  majesty  of  the 
laws  and  legislature;  do  you  imagine,   I  say,  that  you  have  elo- 
quence, memon,',  understanding,  and  capacity  sufficient  for  the 
management    of  so   many,    so   various,    and   such   complicated 
points?     Do  you  imagine,    when  you  come  to  lay  open    the 
abuses  of  Verres^  ia^ tis  quaestorship,  in  his  praetorship,  as  heu- 
tenant  to  Dolabella,  at  Rome,  in  Italy,  in  Achaia,   Asia,   ard 
Pamphylia,  that  you  will  be  able  to  describe  and  point  them  ou^ 
in  your  impeachment,  in  like  manner  as  they  ai"e  distinguished  as 
to  time  and  place  ?     And,  which  is  indispensably  necessary  in  a 
prosecution  of  this  kind,  do  you  imagine  yourself  able  to  draw 
such  a  picture  of  the  hist,  cruelty,  and  wickedness  of  the  crimi- 
nal, that  the  verj'  hearers  shall  feel  the  same  resentment  and  in- 
dignation, as  the  persons  who  suffered  under  them  ?    Believe  me^ 
Sir,  these  are  important  points  of  which  I  speak,  and  such  as  I 
would  by  no  means  advise  you  to  slight.     Every  circumstance 
must  be  laid  down,  proved,  and  explained.     The  charge  must 
not  only  be  opened,  but  set  off  with  all  tlie  flow  and  dignitj'^  of 
eloquence.    If  you  hope  to  succeed,  it  is  not  enough  that  you  are 
barely  heard ;  you  must  make  yourself  be  heard  with  pleasuie 
and  attention.     Were  you  never  so  happy  in  the  gifts  of  nature ; 
had  you  from  your  earliest  youth  been  trained  in  all  the  liberal 
arts  and  sciences,  and  improved  them  by  continual  study;  had 
you  learned  Greek  at  Athens,  instead  of  Lilybaeum;   Latin  at 
Home,  instead  of  Sicily ;  it  woidd  yet  be  a  mighty  acquisition,  to 
raaster  by  your  diUgence  a  cause  of  so  much  weight  and  expecta- 
tion, to  comprehend  it  in  your  memory,  explain  it  by  your  elo- 
C[uence,   and  sustain  it  with  all  the  advantages  of  action  and  ut- 
terance.    Perhaps  you  will  tell  me,  ^^^lat !  do  all  these  quahties 
jhen  meet  in  you  ?     I  wish  indeed  they  did  !     However,  I  have 
earnestly  laboured  from  my  childhood  to  attain  them.     But  if  I, 
who  have  employed  my  whole  life  in  this  pursuit,  have  not  been 
ihle  to  succeed  by  reason  of  their  weight  and  difficulty ;  how  very 
deficient  must  you  be,  who  not  only  never  thought  of  them  be- 
fore, but,  now  that  you  are  eiigagcd  in  them,  cannot  so  much  ^ 
<;omprehend  their  nature  and  importance  ? 

C4; 
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XIII.  Ego,  qui,  sicut  omnes  sciunt,  in  foro  judiciisque  ita  ver- 
ser,  lit  ejusdem  aetatis  aiit  nemo,  aut  pauci,  plureis  causas  defen- 
derint,  ct  qui  omne  tenipus  quod  milii  ab  aniicorum  negotiis  da- 
tur,  in  his  studiis  laboribusque  consumam,  quo  paratior  ad  usum 
forensem  promtiorque  ebse  possim :  tamen,  ita  Deos  mihi  velim 
propitios,  ut,  cum  illius  diei  mihi  venit  in  mentem,  quo  die,  cita- 
to reo,  mjhi  dicendum  sit,  non  solum  commoveor  animo,  sed  eti- 
am  toto  corpore  perhorresco.  Jam  nunc  mente,  et  cogitatione 
prospicio,  quae  turn  studia  hominum,  qui  concursus  futuri  sint, 
quantam  expectationem  magnitudo  judicii  sit  allatura,  quantam 
auditorum  multitudinem  C.  Verris  infamia  concitatura,  quantam 
denique  audientiam  orationi  meae  improbitas  illius  factura  sit. 
Quae  cum  cogito,  jam  nunc  timeo,  quidnam  pro  offensione  ho- 
minum, qui  illi  inimici,  infensique  sunt,  et  expectatione  omnium, 
et  magnitudine  rerum  dignum  eloqui  possim.  Tu  horum  nihil 
inetuis,  nihil  cogitas,  nihil  laboras :  et  si  quid  ex  vetere  aliqua 
cratione,  (18)Jovem  ego  optimum  maxi3ium;  aut,  Vellem, 
SI  FIERI  roTUissET,  JuDicEs,  aut  aliquid  ejusmodi  ediscere  po- 
tueris,  praeclare  te  paratum  in  judicium  venturum  arbitraris.  Ac 
si  tibi  nemo  responsurus  esset,  tamen  ipsam  causam,  ut  ego  arbi- 
tror,  demonstrare  non  posses.  Nunc  ne  illud  quidem  cogitas, 
tibi  cum  homine  disertissimo,  et  ad  dicendum  paratissimo,  futu- 
rum  esse  certamen,  quicum  modo  disserendum,  modo  omni  ora- 
tione  pugnandum,  certandumque  sit?  Cujus  ego  ingenium  ita 
laudo,  ut  non  pertimescam:  ita  probo,  ut  im  ab  eo  delectari  fu- 
ciiius,  quam  decipi  putem  posse. 

XIV.  Nunquam  ille  me  opprimet  consilio :  nunquam  ullo  arti- 
ficio  pervertct :  nunquam  ingenio  me  suo  labefectare,  atque  infir- 
mare  coiiabitur  :  novi  omneis  hominis  petitiones,  rationesque  di- 
cendi ;  saepe  in  iisdem,  suepe  in  contrariis  causis  verSati  sumus. 
Ita  contra  me  ille  dicet,  quamvis  sit  ingeniosus,  ut  nonnuUum  eti- 
am  de  suo  ingenio  judicium  fieri  arbitretur.  Te  vero,  Caecili, 
quemadmodum  sit  elusurus,  quam  omni  ratione  jactaturus,  videre 
jam  videor:  quoties  ille  tibi  potestatem  optionemque  facturus  sit, 
ut  eligas  utrum  velis  factum  esse,  nec-ne;  verum  esse,  an  falsum: 
utrum  dixeris,  id  contra  te  futurum.  Qui  tibi  aestus,  qui  error,  quae 
tenebrae,  Dii  immortales,  erunt,  homini  minime  malo !  (19)  Quid, 


NOTES. 


(18.)  Jovem  ego  optimum  maximum.'] 
Cicero  in  this  passage  ridicules  Caecilius, 
whom  he  represents  as  a  common-place 
orator,  who  thought  he  had  acquitted 
himself  well,  if  he  made  use  of  the  phra- 
ses iH  repute  among  ordinary  pleaders ; 
with  whom  it  was  usual  to  begin  their 
^.peech,  cither  by  invoking  the  gods : 


Praefatus  diros,  solio  rex  injit  ab  alto. 
Or,  by  reprehending  the  prevailing  vices 
of  the  times : 

Feltem  cum  primisjicri  sifors  potuisset. 

(19)  Quid?  cum  accusationistuae  mem- 
bra dividere  coeperit.]  Qicero  here  carries 
his  raillery  against  Caecilius  so  far,aseven 
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Sect.  XIII.  Though,  as  all  know,  my  practice  in  the  Forum 
and  public  trials  has  been  such,  that  few  or  none  of  the  same  age 
have  been  concernetl  in  more  causes ;  and  though  I  have  employ- 
ed all  the  time  I  could  spare  from  the  business  of  my  friends,  in 
these  studies  and  occupations,  that  I  might  be  expert  and  ready 
at  the  practice  of  the  bar,  yet  may  I  never  enjoy  the  favour  of 
Heaven,  if,  as  often  as  I  reflect  upon  the  day  when  I  must  appear 
against  the  accusetl,  I  do  not  feel,  not  only  a  great  anxiety  upon 
my  mind,  but  a  trembling  in  every  joint.  Already  I  figure  to 
myself  the  eagerness  and  curiosity  of  the  public  upon  this  occa- 
sion ;  what  an  expectation  the  importance  of  the  trial  will  raise ; 
what  crowds  of  people  the  infamy  of  \'errcs  will  draw  together; 
in  fine,  what  an  attention  the  detiiil  of  his  villanies  Mill  beget  to 
my  discourse.  All  which  when  I  reflect  upon,  I  am  under  no 
small  concern,  how  I  shall  acquit  myself  suitable  to  the  import- 
ance of  the  trial,  the  expectations  of  the  public,  and  the  resent- 
jnent  of  tliose  whom  he  has  irritated  and  provoked  by  his  o})- 
pressions.  You  have  no  anxiety,  apprehension,  or  trouble  ataout 
these  things  ;  and  if  you  but  learn  from  some  antiquated  oration, 
/  call  to  "witness  the  all-po-dccrful  Jupiter,  or,  Mij  Lords,  I  could 
heartily  xi'isk,  or  some  such  common-place  phrase,  you  imagine 
you  come  abundantly  prepared  for  the  triaL  It  is  my  opinion, 
that  if  no  one  was  to  oppose  you,  you  are  yet  incapable  of  mak- 
ing good  the  charge.  But  now  you  never  so  much  as  reflect, 
that  you  are  to  enter  the  lists  with  a  man  of  cwisummate  elo- 
quence, and  thoroughly  prepared  for  his  chent's  defence ;  one 
with  whom  you  must  argue,  canvass,  and  settle  every  point ; 
whose  capacity  I  praise  without  dreading  it;  and  whose  eloquence, 
I  allo\\-,  may  charm  me,  but  can  never  impose  upon  my  judg- 
ment. 

Sect.  XIV.  Never  shall  his  measm-es  disconcert,  never  his 
ar:s  bafile  me ;  nor  will  he  even  attempt  to  weaken  and  under- 
mine me  by  his  abilities.  I  know  all  his  methods  of  attack,  all 
th(?  artifice  of  his  pleading.  We  have  often  been  concerned  in 
the  same,  often  in  contrary  causes.  Great  as  his  abilities  are,  he 
will  yet  oppose  me  in  such  manner,  as  to  shew  he  is  not  without 
some  dread  of  his  adversary.  But  as  foci^ou,  Caecihus,  I  already 
figure  to  myself,  in  what  manner  he  will  ^lisconcert  and  perplex 
you.  As  often  as  he  leaves  to  your  choice,  to  admit  or  deny  a 
fiict,  to  agree  to  or  reject  a  proposition,  which  side  soever  you 
take,  you  wiU  still  find  it  make  against  you.  Immortal  Geds  ! 
"W  hat  confusion,  what  uncertainty,  what  darkness  will  the  good 

NOTES. 

to  hugh  at  Hortenslus,  who  numbered  i  A  very  shrewd,  successful  way  of  ren- 
tte  hiads  of  his  defence  upon  his  fingers:  1  dering  a  great  man  ridiculous. 
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cum  accusationis  tuac  membra  dividere  coeperit,  et  in  digitis  suis 
singulas  parteis  causae  constituere?  quid,  cum  unumquodque 
transigere,  expedire,  absolvere  ?  Ipse  profecto  metuere  incipies, 
no  innocenti  periculum  facesscris.  Quid,  cum  commiserari,  con- 
queri,  et  ex  illius  invidia  deonerare  aliquid,  et  in  te  trajicere  coe- 
perit? commemorare  quaestoris  cum  praetore  necessitudinem 
constitutam?  morem  majorum?  sortis  religionem?  poterls-ne 
ejus  orationis  subire  invidiam  ?  Vide  modo,  etiam  atque  etiam 
considera;  mihi  enim  videtur  periculum  fore,  ne  ille  non  modo 
verbis  te  obruat,  sed  gestu  ipso,  ac  motu  corporis  praestringat 
aciem  ingenii  tui,  teque  ab  institutis  tuis,  cogitationibusque  ab- 
ducat.  Atque  hujusce  rei  judicium  jam  continuo  video  futurum. 
Si  enira  mihi  hodie  respondere  ad  haec,  quae  dico,  potueris :  si  ab 
isto  libro,  quem  tibi  magister  ludi,  nescio  quis,  ex  alienis  oratio- 
nibus  compositum  dedit,  verbo  uno  discesseris :  posse  te,  et  illi 
quoque  judicio  non  deesse,  et  causae  atque  officio  tuo  satisfacere- 
arbitrabor.  Sin  mecum  in  hac  prolusione  nihil  fueris ;  quem  to 
in  ipsa  pugna  cum  acerrimo  adversario  fore  putemus  ? 

XV.  Esto :  ipse  nihil  est,  nihil  potest :  at  venit  paratus  (20)  cum 
isubscriptoribus  exercitatis  et  disertis.  Est  tamen  hoc  aliquid : 
tametsi  non  est  satis.  Omnibus  enim  rebus  is,  qui  princeps  iij 
iagendo  est,  ornatissimus  et  paratissimus  esse  debet.  Verumta- 
men  L.  Apuleium  esse  video  proximum  subscriptorera,  hominem 
non  aetate,  sed  usu  forensi,  atque  exercitatione  tyronem.  Delu- 
de, ut  opinor,  habet  Aliienum :  hunc  tamen  a  subselliis :  qui  quid 
in  dicendo  posset,  nunquam  satis  attendi :  in  clamando  quidem 
video  eum  esse  bene  robustum,  atque  exercitatum.  In  hoc  spes 
tuae  sunt  omnes :  hie,  si  tu  eris  actor  constitutus,  totum  judici- 
um sustinebit.  Ac  ne  is  quidem  tantum  contendet  in  dicendo, 
quantum  potest :  sed  consulet  laudi  et  existimationi  tuae,  et  ex 
eo  quod  ipse  potest  in  dicendo,  aliquantum  remittet,  ut  tu  tan- 
dem aliquid  esse  videare.  Ut  in  actoribus  Graecis  fieri  vide- 
mus,  saepe  ilium,  qui  est  secundarum,  aut  tertiarum  partium,  cum 


NOTES. 


(20)  Cum  subscriptoribus  exercitatis  el 
disertis.]  The  solicitors  were  ^hose  who 
assisted  the  accuser  to  manage  the  accu- 
sation ;  and  none  were  allowed  to  take 
this  office  upon  them,  till  they  had  re- 
ceived a  power  of  so  doing  from  the 
judges.  Cicero  here  observes,  that  as 
they  had  only  an  under  part  to  act,  it  was 
against  the  rules  of  propriety  to  see  them 
surpass  the  principal  manager  of  the  trial; 
which  yet  must  happen  to  Caecilius, 
whose  abilities  were  no  way  equal  to  the 
task  of  conducting  an  impeachment. — 
^>ome  of  those  solicitors  are  named  and 
characteriztjd  here :,  £s  Jp»Ja\:s.  of  whpm 


we  have  no  accounts  that  can  be  relied 
on :  only  from  Cicero's  words  we  may 
conclude  that  he  was  both  an  old  man 
and  a  bad  orator.  AUienus,  anothef 
of  the  solicitors,  is  described  as  one 
concerned  only  in  petty  trials:  for,  ac. 
cording  to  Nonnius,  the  tribunes,  the 
quaestors,  and  the  inferior  judges,  sat  on 
forms  or  subsetlia,  and  not  in  the  sellae  cu- 
rules,  or  the  Roman  chairs  of  state.  Ci- 
cero desires  the  judges  to  take  notice, 
what  kind  of  trial  the  present  was  Hke  to 
prove,  if  left  to  the  management  of  Cae- 
cilius ;  when  even  AlHenus,  a  mere  pet- 
tifogger,   and    distinguished    only    bjr 
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man  fall  into  !  How  will  he  be  amazed,  when  his  adversary  be- 
gins to  digest  the  different  heads  of  the  accusation,  and  arrange 
upon  his  fingers  the  several  parts  of  the  cause !— when  he  sets 
himself  to  examine,  prove,  and  discuss  every  article  !  You  will 
even  begin  to  suspect  that  you  have  brought  an  innocent  man 
into  danger.  Say,  when  he  shall  endeavour  to  excite  pity  and 
compassion,  and  to  throw  some  of  the  public  odium  from  Verres 
upon  you ;  when  he  shall  urge  the  sacred  tie  of  quaestor  and 
praetor ;  the  practice  of  our  ancestors,  and  the  awful  decision  of 
the  provincial  lot ;  will  you  be  able  to  bear  the  load  of  hatred 
his  discourse  must  bring  upon  you  ?  Consider  with  yourself,  re- 
flect again  and  again ;  for  to  me  there  seems  great  danger,  not 
only  of  his  disconcerting  you  with  his  pleading,  but  of  his  con- 
founding your  ver\^  senses  with  his  action  and  gesture,  and  driv- 
ing you  from  all  your  purposes  and  resolves.  But  I  perceive  we 
are  soon  to  have  a  specimen  of  what  may  be  expected  from  you. 
— For,  if  you  answer  to  the  purpose  what  I  have  advanced  against 
you ;  if  you  depart  one  word  from  that  scroll  of  pilfered  plead- 
ings, which  I  know  not  what  pedagogue  has  put  into  your  hands ; 
I  shall  then  allow,  that  you  may  acquit  yourself  well  in  the  pre- 
sent trial,  and  be  equal  to  the  cause  and  province  you  have  un- 
dertaken to  manage.  But  if,  in  this  prelude,  you  should  prove 
jiobody,  what  can  we  expect  from  you  in  the  engagement  itself 
against  a  formidable  adversary  ? 

Sect.  XV.  But,  perhaps  I  shall  be  told,  Caecilius  indeed  is  no- 
thing ;  can  do  nothing ;  but  he  comes  backed  with  able  and  ex- 
pert solicitors.  This,  I  own,  is  something ;  yet  it  is  far  from  be- 
ing sufficient.  For,  in  all  affairs,  he  that  holds  the  first  rank 
ought  to  be  ever}'  way  ready  and  prepared.  But  I  find  Lucius 
Apuleius  is  his  first  solicitor,  a  man  in  years  indeed,  but  a  mere 
novice  in  the  practice  and  business  of  the  Formn.  His  next,  I 
think,  is  Allienus,  hitherto  concerned  only  in  petty  trials ;  and 
whose  eloquence  I  am  very  little  acquainted  with.  I  perceive, 
indeed,  that  he  is  well  trained  and  exercised  in  bawHng.  All 
your  hopes  rest  upon  him. — If  the  cause  is  committed  to  your 
management,  he  will  sustain  the  whole  weight  of  the  prosecution. 
And  yet  he  will  not  exert  his  utmost  in  pleading,  but  shew  a  pro- 
per regard  to  your  character  and  reputation,  and  check  in  some 
de'gree  the  impetuosity  of  his  eloquence,  that  you  may  have  an 
opportunity  of  shining.  As  it  often  happens  among  the  Greek 
fictors,  when  a  person  appointed  to  play  an  inferior  character, 

NOTES. 

Ettength  of  lung^,  wonid  yet  be  necessi-  1  the  other  might  preserve  some  character 
tated  to  contract  his  talents,  and  check  of  distinction  in  the  course  cf  the  ple3<i- 
%hc  sallies  of  his  genius,  in  order  that  I  in^s. 
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possit  aliquantx)  clarius  dicere,  quam  ipse  primarum,  multum 
summittere,  ut  ille  princeps  quam  maxime  expellat :  sic  faciet 
Allienus :  tibi  serviet,  tibi  lenocinabitur ;  minus  aliquant^  con- 
tendet,  quam  potest.  Jam  lioc  considerate,  cujusmodi  accusa- 
tores  in  tanto  judlcio  simus  habituri :  cum  et  ipse  Allienus  ex  ea 
facultate,  si  quam  habet,  aliquantum  detracturus  sit,  et  Caecilius 
tum  denique  se  aliquid  futurum  putet,  si  Allienus  minus  vehe- 
m^ns  fuerit,  et  sibi  primas  in  dicendo  parteis  concesserit.  Quar- 
tum  quem  sit  habiturus,  non  video,  nisi  quern  forte  ex  illo  grege 
moratorum,  qui  subscriptionem  sibi  postularunt,  cuicumque  vos 
delationem  dedissetis.  (21)  Ex  quibus  alienissimis  hominibus, 
ita  paratus  venis,  ut  tibi  liospes  aliquis  sit  recipiendus,  Quibus 
ego  non  sum  tantum  honorem  habiturus,  ut  ad  ea  quae  dixerint, 
ccrto  loco,  aut  singulatim  unicuique  re^pondeam.  Sic  breviter, 
quoniam  non  consulto,  sod  casu,  in  eorum  mentionem  incidi, 
qua-si  praeteriens,  satisfaciam  universis. 

XVI.  Tanta-ne  vobis  inopia  videor  esse  amicorum,  ut  mihi 
non  ex  his,  quos  mecum  adduxerim,  sed  de  populo  subscriptor 
addatur  ?  vobis  autem  tanta  ino})ia  reorum  est,  ut  mihi  causam 
praciipere  conemini  potius,  quam  aliquos  (22)  a  columna  Moenia 
vcstri  ordinis  reos  reperiatis  ?  Custodem,  inquit,  TuUio  me  ap- 
ponite.  Quid?  mihi  quam  multis  custodibus  opus  erit,  si  te  sc- 
mel  ad  meas  capsas  admisero  ?  qui  non  solum  ne  quid  enunties, 
sed  etiam  ne  quid  auferas,  custodiendus  sis.  Sed  de  isto  custode 
toto  sic  vobis  brevissime  respondebo :  non  esse  hos  tales  viros 
commissuros,  ut  ^d  caijsam  tantam  a  n)e  susceptam,  mihi  credi- 
tam,  quisqnam  subscriptor,  me  invito,  aspirare  possit.  Etenim 
fides  mea  custodem  repudiat,  diligentia  speculatorem  reformidat. 
Verum,  ut  ad  te,  Caecili,  redeam,  quammultate  deficiant,  vides: 
quam  multa  sint  in  te,  quae  reus  nocens  in  accusatore  suo  cupiat 
esse,  profecto  jam  intelligis.  Quid  ad  haec  dici  potest?  non 
enim  quaero  quid  tu  dicturus  sis.  Video  mihi  non  te,  sed  hunc 
librum  esse  responsurum,  quem  monitor  tuus  liic  tenet :  qui,  si 
te  recte  monere  volet,  suadebit  tibi,  ut  hinc  discedas,  npqu^  mihi 

NOTES. 

(21)  Ex  quibus  alienissimis  hominibus.  I  (22)  A  columna  Moenia."]  The  Moe- 
That  i":,  men  unacquainted  with  the  hu-  !  nian  column  stood  in  the  Forum,  and  was 
siness  of  the  Forum,  and  strangers  to  the  i  so  called  from  one  Moenius,  who,  having 
forms  and  management  of  a  public  trial.  I  sold  his  house  to  Flaccus  and  Cato  the 
Our  orator  here  plays  a  little  with  words,  j  censors,  whose  design  was  to  build  a 
and  puns  upon  the  name  of  Allienus,  i.  e.  temple  there,  reserved  one  pillar  for  him- 
slrange ;  which    he    insinuates   expresses  j  self  and  his  posterity,  as  a  place  whence 


the  real  character  of  the  man,  who  was 
indeed  a  stranger  to  the  business  of  im- 
peachments. 'I'his  art  of  amusing  a 
bench,  low  and  trivial  as  it  may  appi 


they  might  behold  the  public  shews.  At 
this  pillar,  thieves,  or  servants  who  had 
been  g'-iilty  of  some  fault,  were  punished 
by  the  Triumviri.  .  At  it  impeachments 


seems  to  have  been  much  in  use  at  Rome,  I  were  l-iid  against  the  less  notorious  vffen- 
'and  was  often  very  succesiful.  j  dtrsj    and   it    was   frtqueated    by   the 
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though  capable  of  eclipsing  him  that  has  the  first,  chuses  yet  to 
conceal  his  art,  that  the  principal  parts  may  appear  with  all  pos- 
sible advantage.  Such  will  be  the  conduct  of  Allienus.  He  will 
stndv  to  act  only  an  under-part  in  this  affair ;  he  will  endeavour 
to  set  you  off  to' advantage ;  and,  to  tliat  end,  will  abate  a  little  of 
his  wonted  force.  Consider  then,  my  Lords,  what  prosecutors  we 
are  like  to  have  in  this  important  trial,  where  even  Allienus  will 
suppress  some  part  of  his  eloquence,  if,  in  tmth,  we  can  allow 
him  anv ;  and  where  Caecilius  can  only  hope  to  make  a  figure, 
if  AUienus  abates  of  his  usual  vehemence,  and  leaves  the  princi- 
pal part  to  him.  \\Tio  is  to  act  as  fourth  solicitor  I  cannot  tell, 
unless  perhaps  some  one  of  those  common  retainers  to  causes, 
who  watch  for  emplo\Tnent  under  the  prosecutor,  to  whomsoever 
that  part  is  adjudged.  And  yet  with  the  aid  of  these  men, 
strangers  as  they  are  to  the  business  of  the  Forum,  you  think 
yourself  abundantly  prepared  to  entertain  the  public.  But  I 
shall  not  honour  them  so  far,  as  to  answer  them  singly  and  by 
turns. — This  slight  notice,  as  I  mentioned  them  by  accident,  not 
desicm,  shall  suffice  for  them  all. 

Sect.  XVI.  Am  I  so  very  destitute,  do  you  imagine,  of 
friends,  as  to  be  obliged  to  take  a  solicitor,  not  fi*om  among  those 
who  now  attend  me,  but  from  the  dregs  of  the  people  ?  And  are 
you  in  such  want  of  clients,  as  rather  to  aim  at  wresting  this 
cause  out  of  my  hands,  than  enquire  after  some  criminal  ot  your 
own  rank  from  the  ^Menian  column  ?  Appoint  me,  says  he,  a 
spy  upon  TuUy.  A  spy,  indeed  !  How  many  must  I  keep  in 
ptyj',  were  you  to  have  access  to  my  cabinet !  Since  not  your 
tongue  only,  but  your  fingers  too  recmire  to  be  watched.  But, 
as  to  this  whole  race  of  spies,  1  wiij  thus  answer  you  in  short: — 
that  such  men  as  this  court  is  composed  of  will  never  suffer  any 
sohcitor  to  aspire  at  emploj-ment  under  me  against  my  inclina- 
tion, in  a  cause  of  so  great  importance,  undertaken  by',  and  en- 
trusted to  me.  For  my  honesty  disdains  a  spy,  and  my  diligence 
daunts  an  informer.  But  to  return  to  you,  Caecilius ;  vou  see 
how  many  are  your  defects :  you  must  surely,  by  this  tijne,  be 
sensible  how  many  reasons  the  crimmal  has  to  wish  you  for  an 
accuser.  What  answer  can  be  made  to  this  ?  I  ask'  not  what 
answer  you  can  make;  for  I  see  it  is  not  from  you,  but  from  the 
b<x)k  which  your  prompter  holds,  that  we  are  to*  expect  an  answer. 
But  if  it  prompts  you  right,  it  will  advise  you  to  leave  tiiis  place, 

NOTES. 

mist   profligate   and  abandoned    set  of    mans  to  set  spies  upon  the  accusers,  that 
wretches.  !  so  they  might  rot  have  an  opportunity  of 

(Ibid.)  Cusiodem,  tnqnit,  Titllio  me  ap-  being  corrupted  oi  bribed.  Of  these 
ponile.]  It  was  cifscomary  among  theRo-  i  spies  the  accused  bad  the  nomination. 
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Torbum  ullum  respondeas.  Quid  enim  dices  ?  An  id  quod  dic- 
titas,  injuriam  tibi  fecisse  Verrem  ?  Arbitror ;  neque  enim  esset 
rerisimile,  cum  omnibus  Siculis  faceret  injurias,  tc  illi  unum  exi- 
mium,  cui  consuleret,  fuisse.  Sed  caeteri  Siciili  ultorem  suai'uni 
injuriarum  invenerunt :  tu,  turn  tuas  injurias  per  te,  id  quod  non 
potes,  persequi  conaris,  id  agis,  ut  caeterorum  quoque  injuriae 
sint  impunitae,  atque  inultae :  et  hoc  te  praeterit,  non  id  solum 
spectari  solere,  qui  debeat,  sed  etiam  illud,  qui  possit  ulcisci ; 
in  quo  utrumque  sit,  eum  superiorem  esse :  in  quo  alterum,  in  eo 
non  quid  is  velit,  sed  quid  facere  possit,  quaeri  solere.  Quod  si 
ei  potissimum  censes  permitti  oportere  accusandi  potestatem.  cui 
maximam  C.  Verres  injuriam  fecerit :  utrum  tandem  censes  hos 
Judices  gravius  ferre  oportere,  te  ab  illo  esse  laesum,  an  provin^ 
clam  Siciliam  esse  vexatam,  ac  perditam?  Opinor,  concedis, 
multo  hoc  esse  gravius,  et  ab  omnibus  ferri  gravius  oportere* 
Concede  igitur,  ut  tibi  anteponatur  in  accusando  provincia;  nam 
provincia  accusat,  cum  is  agit  causam,  quem  sibi  ilia  defensorem 
sui  juris,  ultorem  injuriarum,  actorem  causae  totius  adoptavit. 

XVII.  At  eam  tibi  C.  Verres  fecit  injuriam,  quae  caeterorum 
quoque  animos  posset  alieno  incommodo  commovere.  Minime ; 
nam  id  quoque  ad  rem  pertinere  arbitror,  qualis  injuria  dicatur; 
quae  causa  inimicitiarum  proferatur.  Cognoscite  ex  me :  nam 
iste  eam  profecto,  nisi  plane  nihil  sapit,  nunquam  proferet.  Ago- 
nis  est  quaedam,  Lilybaetana,  (23)liberta  Veneris  Erycinae: 
quae  mulier  ante  hunc  quaestorem  copiosa  plane  et  locuples  fuit, 
Ab  hac  (24)praefectus  Antonii  quidam  symphoniacos  servos  ab- 
ducebat  per  injuriam,  quibus  se  in  classe  uti  velle  dicebat.  Turn 
ilia,  ut  mos  in  Sicilia  est  omnium  Venereorum,  et  eorum  qui  ^ 
Venere  se  liberaverunt,  ut  praefecto  illi  religionem  Veneris,  no-^ 
menque  objiceret,  dixit,  et  se,  et  omnia  sua  Veneris  esse.  Ubi 
haec  quaestori  Caecilio,  viro  optimo,  ethomini  aequissimo,  nun- 
ciatum  est ;  vocari  ad  se  Agonidem  jubet :  judicium  dat  statim^ 
SI  PARERET,  eam  se,  et  sua  Veneris  esse  dixisse.  Judicant  recu- 
peratores  id,  quod  necesse  erat ;  neque  enim  erat  cuiquam  du- 


NOTES. 


(23)  Liberia  feneris  Erycinae."]  This 
Agonis  is  no  where  mentioned  in  history, 
except  in  the  passage  now  before  us.  She 
is  said  to  be  enfranchised  from  the  ser- 
vice of  Venus,  because  she  had  completed 
the  legal  term  of  her  priesthood,  and  was 
therefore  absolved  from  the  obligation 
of  any  farther  attendance  upon  the  god- 
dess. Venus  Erycina  was  so  called,  from 
Eryx,  a  high  mountain  in  Sicily,  where 
«he  had  a  very  rich  and  celebrated  tern- 
pie. 

(24)  Praefectus  Antonii  quidam  sym- 
phoniacos servos  abducebat  per  injuriam, 
'imbus  se  in  classe  uli  velle  dicebat.]    The 


Antony  here  spoken  of,  before  the  waf 
with  the  pirates  was  appointed  to  protect 
the  whole  maritime  coasts  of  the  Roman 
empire.  But  as  he  was  a  man  of  profligate 
character,  and  had  a  set  of  officers  under 
him  of  the  same  stamp,  he  unjustly  at- 
tacked the  Cretans,  and  by  his  ill  ma- 
nagement perished  in  the  attempt.  The 
pretence  here  used  for  seizing  the  music. 
servants,  was  owing  to  the  custom  of  ex- 
ercising the  rowers  by  the  sound  of  in- 
struments, which  were  made  use  of  by 
the  ancients  on  board  their  fleets,  pretty 
much  as  the  drum  is  now-a-days  in  milt» 
tary  discipline. 
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without  offering  at  one  word  of  reply.  For  what  can  you  al- 
lege? Will  you  fly  to  the  old  pretence,  that  Verres  has  injured 
you  ?  I  am  ready  to  grant  he  did ;  for  it  is  by  no  means  likely, 
when  his  injuries  extended  to  the  whole  people  of  Sicily,  that  you 
alone  should  be  exempted  on  this  occasion.  But  the  rest  of  the 
Sicilians  have  found  an  avenger  of  their  wrongs :  you,  while  you 
endeavour  to  prosecute  your  own  injuries,  for  which  you  are  no 
way  qualified,  are  like  to  be  the  cause  that  tliose  also  of  others 
should  pass  unpunished  and  unrevenged :  for  you  ought  to  con- 
sider, that  not  the  right  only,  but  the  power  also  of  punishing, 
demands  om*  regard  in  a  case  of  this  nature.  When  both  diese 
meet  in  one  person,  he  doubtless  is  to  be  preferred ;  but  where 
only  one  of  them  is  found,  the  choice  naturally  falls  on  him  who 
has  the  most  power,  not  who  has  the  best  will.  But  if  you  are 
of  opinion,  tliat  the  right  of  accusation  belongs  to  him  who  has 
received  the  greatest  injuiy,  which  do  you  think  ought  to  weigh 
most  with  the  judges,  the  wrongs  done  to  you,  or  the  rarages 
and  depredations  of  a  whole  province?  I  beheve  you  will  allow 
that  these  last  are  far  more  crying  and  obnoxious.  Yield  then 
the  preference,  in  this  pomt,  to  the  province.  For  the  province 
then  accuses,  when  the  management  of  the  cause  is  committed  to 
him,  whom  they  have  chosen  as  the  patron  of  their  rights,  the: 
avenger  of  their  wrongs,  and  their  advocate  for  redress  of  griev- 
ances. 

Sect.  XVII.  But  you  will  tell  me,  perhaps,  that  the  injury  yoik 
have  received  from  Veri-es  is  of  such  a  nature,  as  cannot  fail  to 
rouse  resentment  even  in  the  breasts  of  others.  This  I  deny ;  and 
indeed  think  it  very  material  to  the  question  in  hand,  what  the 
nature  of  the  injury  is,  and  what  first  gave  rise  to  the  quarrel. 
Learn  it  then  of  me,  my  Lords :  For  he  sure  will  never  disclose 
it,  miless  he  is  quite  bereft  of  imderstanding.  There  was  at  Li- 
lybaeum  a  lady  nametl  Agonis,  emancipated  from  the  service  of 
Venus  Erjcina,  and  before  this  man's  quaestorship  in  easy  and 
plentiful  chxumstances.  One  of  Antony's  lieutenants  violently 
carried  off  some  music-servants  of  her's,  under  the  pretence  that 
they  were  wanted  for  the  fleet.  The  lady,  as  is  usual  in  Sicily 
to  all  who  are  or  have  been  in  the  service  of  Venus,  that  she 
might  awe  the  captain  by  the  name  and  authority  of  the  goddess, 
told  him,  that  herself  and  estate  were  the  property  of  Venus. 
When  this  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  upright  and  worthy 
quaestor,  he  ordered  Agonis  to  be  cited  before  him,  and  instant- 
ly appointed  commissioners,  to  try,  whether  she  had  affirmed, 
tixiit  herself  and  estate  belonged  to  Venus.  The  commissioners, 
as  was  unavoidable,  gave  their  verdict  that  she  had :  For  nobody 
pretended  to  dispute  the  fact.    The  quaestor  upoa  this  takes  pos- 
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bium,  quin  ilia  dixisset.  Iste  in  possessionem  bonoinim  raulieris 
mittit ;  ipsam  Veneri  in  servitutem  adjudicat :  deinde  bona  ven- 
dit,  pecuniam  redigit.  Ita,  dum  pauca  mancipia,  Veneris  nomi- 
ne, Agonis,  ac  religione  retinere  vult,  fortunas  omneis,  liberta- 
temque  suam  istius  injuria  perdidit.  Lilybaeum  Verres  venit 
postea :  rem  cognoscit :  factum  improbat :  cogit  quaestorem  suum 
pecimiam,  quam  ex  Agonidis  bonis  redegisset,  eam  mulieri  om- 
nem  annumerare,  et  reddere.  Est  adhuc,  id  quod  vos  omneis 
admirari  video,  (25)non  Verres,  sed  Q.  Mucins;  quid  enim  fa- 
cere  potuit  elegantius  ad  hominum  existimationem  ?  aequius  ad 
levandam  mulieris  calamitatem  ?  vehementius  ad  quaestoris  libi« 
dinem  coercendam  ?  Summe  haec  omnia  mihi  videntur  esse  lau- 
danda,  Sed  repente  e  vestigio  ex  homine,  (26)tanquam  aliquo 
Circeo  poculo,  factus  est  Verres :  redit  ad  se,  atque  ad  mores 
suos :  nam  ex  ilia  pecunia  magnam  partem  ad  se  vertit,  mulieri 
reddidit  quantulum  visum  est. 

XVIII.  Hie  tu,  si  laesum  te  a  Verre  esse  dices ;  patiar,  et  con- 
cedam :  si  injuriam  tibi  factam  quereris,  defendam  et  negabo. 
Deinde  de  injuria,  quae  tibi  facta  sit,  neminem  nostrum  gravio- 
rem  vindicem  esse  oportet,  quam  teipsum,  cui  facta  dicitur.  Si 
tu  cum  illo  postea  in  gratiam  rediisti,  si  domi  illius  aliquoties  fu- 
isti,  si  ille  apud  te  postea  coenavit,  utrum  te  (27)perfidiosum,  an 
praevaricatorem  existimari  mavis?  Video  esse  necesse  alteru- 
trum.  Sed  ego  tecum  in  eo  non  pugnabo,  quo  minus,  utrum  ve- 
lis,  eligas.  Quid,  si  ne  injuriae  quidem,  quae  tibi  ah  illo  facta 
sit,  causa  remanet  ?  Quid  habes,  quod  possis  dicere,  quamobrem 
non  modo  mihi,  sed  cuiquam  anteponare?  nisi  forte  illud,  quod 
dicturum  te  esse  audio,  quaestorem  illius  fuisse.  Quae  causa  gra- 
vis esset,  si  certares  mecum,  uter  nostrum  illi  amicior  esse  debe- 
ret.  In  contentione  suscipiendarum  inimicitiarum,  ridiculum 
est,  putare  causam  necessitudinis  ad  inferendum  periculum  jus- 
tam  videri  oportere.  Etenim,  si  plurimas  a  tuo  praetore  injurias 
accepisses  ;  tamen  eas  ferendo  majorem  laudem,  quam  ulciscen- 
do,  mererere.  Cum  vero  nullum  illius  in  vita  rectius  factum  sit, 
quam  id  quod  tu  injuriam  appellas ;  lii  statuent  banc  causam, 
quam  ne  in  alio  quidem  probarent,  in  te,  justam  ad  necessitudi- 

NOTES. 


(25)  Non  Verres,  sed  Q.  Mucius.]  He 
means  that  the  praetor  acted  so  far,  not 
like  Verres,  an  unjust  magistrate,  but 
with  the  same  integrity  that  Mucius 
would  have  done.  This  Q.  Mucius,  sur- 
named  Scaevola,  was  a  man  of  untainted 
honour,  and  known  goodness  ;  who,  for 
the  space  of  nine  months,  governed  Asia 
*o  muoh  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  inhabi- 


tants, that  they  kept  a  day  in  honour  of 
him,  which  they  called  dies  Mucia. 

(20)  Tanquam  alirjuo  Circaco  poculo, 
factus  est  Verres.']  Cicero  here  alludes  to 
the  famed  story  of  Circe's  cup,  which 
her  guests  had  no  sooner  drunk,  than  she 
touched  them  with  her  rod,  and  by  that 
means  changed  them  into  swine.  The 
praetor's  name  gave  occasion  to  this  piece 
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session  of  her  fortune,  adjudges  her  the  slave  of  Venus,  sells  her 
estate,  and  puts,  the  money  into  his  pocket.  Thus  Agonis,  in 
-  endeavouring  to  jyeserve  a  few  slaves  under  the  sanction  and  au- 
thority of  Venus,  was  stripped  of  all  her  fortunes  and  liberty  by 
the  injustice  of  this  man.  Some  time  after,  Verres  comes  to  Li- 
lybaeum,  takes  cognizance  of  the  fact,  reverses  the  decree,  and 
obliges  his  quaestor  to  refund  to  the  lady  all  the  money  that  had 
arisen  from  the  sale  of  her  estate.  Hitherto  I  perceive  indeed, 
to  your  sm-prise,  he  is  not  Verres,  but  Q.  Mucins.  For,  what 
could  he  do  more  lovely  in  the  eyes  of  mankind,  more  equitable 
for  the  reUef  of  the  distressed  lady,  or  more  vigorous  to  check 
die  avarice  of  his  quaestor?  These,  to  me,  seem  all  highly 
worthy  of  praise.  But  immediately  on  the  spot,  as  if  he  had 
tasted  some  enchanted  cup,  he  sinks  from  Mucins  into  Verres. 
He  returns  to  himself  and  his  natural  disposition.  For  he  con- 
verted the  greatest  part  of  the  money  to  his  own  use,  and  resto- 
red to  the  lady  what  little  he  thought  proper. 

Sect.  XVIII.  Here,  if  you  say  that  you  suffered  by  Verres,  I 
adii,it  and  own  it;  but  if  you  comj-lain  that  you  was  injured  by 
him,  I  dispute  and  deny  it.  Besides,  it  does  not  belong  to  any 
of  us  to  be  more  keen  in  prosecutii.g  the  injury  than  yourself^ 
who  were  the  person  affected  by  it.  If  you  was  afterwards  re- 
conciled to  him ;  if  you  sometimes  supped  with  him,  and  he  with 
you ;  whether  do  you  choose  to  be  thought  treacherous  or  a  dis- 
sembler ?  One  of  them  you  must  be.  I  shall  not  dispute  about 
the  matter,  but  leave  it  to  yoiu*  own  choice.  But  if  the  very 
cause  of  the  injury  which  you  pretend  to  have  received,  no  longer 
subsists,  what  reasons  can  you  offer,  not  only  why  you  should  be 
preferred  to  me,  but  to  any  person  whatsoever?  unless  perhaps, 
as  I  hear  you  are  resolved  to  do,  that  you  was  his  quaestor. 
This  indc-ed  would  be  a  good  plea,  were  the  contest,  who  should 
befriend  him  most.  But  in  a  dispute  that  regards  the  right  of 
prosecution,  it  is  ridiculous  to  imagine,  that  so  intimate  a  tie 
should  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  your  appearing  against  him. 
Had  you  even  received  many  injuries  from  your  praetor,  it 
would  yet  do  you  more  honour  to  submit,  than  to  revenore 
them.  But  when  what  you  term  an  injuiy  was  one  of  the 
most  meritorious  actions  of  his  whole  life,  shall  what  would 
n<3t  be  allowed  even  in  an  indifferent  person,  be  esteemed  a 

NOTES, 
of  low  wit  in  the  orator  :  Verres,  in  La-    him.     Praevaricator  is  a  man  who  aflfiects 
tir ,  signifying  an  uncastrated  hog.  ^  the  character  of  an  enemy,  when  in  reali- 

(27)   Perfidionum,  an  jtraevaricaiorem']    ty  he  is  a  true  friend.     If  this  be  the  case 
Ptrfdioms^  signifies  one  who  pretends  ;o    with  Caecilius,  he  is  by  no  means  a  pro- 
be a  friend,  when  he  is  indeed  an  enemy,    per  person  to  have  the  management  of 
If  therefore  Caecilius  be  such  a  one,  no    the  present  cause. 
tnst  nor  confidence  can  be  reposed  in  I 
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nem  violandam  videri  ?  qui  si  summam  injuriani  ab  illo  accepis- 
ti,  lamen,  (juoniam  quaestor  ejus  fuisti,  non  potcs  eum  sine  ulla 
vituperatione  accusare ;  si  vero  nulla  tibi  facte  est  injuria,  sine 
scelere  eum  accusare  non  potes.  Quare  cum  incertum  sit  de  in- 
juria, quemquam  esse  horum  putas,  qui  non  raalit,  te  sine  vitu- 
peratione, quam  cuin  scelere,  disccdere  ? 

XIX.  At  vide  quid  differat  inter  meam  opinionem  ac  tuara. 
Tu,  cum  omnibus  rebus  inferior  sis,  hac  una  in  re  te  mihi  ante- 
ferri  putas  oportere,  quod  quaestor  illius  fueris :  ego,  si  superior 
caeteris  rebus  esses,  banc  unam  ob  causam  te  accusatorem  repu- 
diari  putarem  oportere.  Sic  enim  a  majoribus  nostris  accepimus, 
praetorem  quaestori  suo  parentis  loco  esse  oportere  :  nuUam  ne- 
que  justiorem,  neque  graviorem  causam  necessitudinis  posse  re- 
periri,  quam  conjunctionem  sortis,  quam  provinciae,  quam  offi- 
cii, quam  publicam  muneris  societatem.  Quamobrem,  si  jure 
cum  possis  accusare,  tamen,  cum  is  tibi  parentis  numero  fuisset, 
id  pie  facere  non  posses :  cum  vero  neque  injuriam  acceperis,  et 
practori  tuo  periculum  crees,  fatearis  necesse  est,  te  illi  injustum 
impiumque  bellum  inferre  conari.  Etenim  ista  quaestura  ad  earn 
rem  valet,  ut  elaborandum  tibi  in  ratione  reddenda  sit,  quamob- 
rem eum,  cui  quaestor  fueris,  accuses :  non,  ut  ob  eam  ipsam 
causam  postulandum  sit,  ut  tibi  potissimum  accusatio  detur.  Ne- 
que fere  unquam  venit  in  contentionem  de  accusando,  qui  quaes- 
tor fuisset,  quin  repudiaretur.  (28)  Itaque  neque  L.  Philoni  in 
C.  Servilium  nominis  deferendi  potestas  est  data,  neque  M.  Au- 
relio  Scauro  in  L.  Flaccimi,  neque  Cn.  Pompeio  in  T.  Albuci- 
um  :  quorum  nemo  propter  indignitatem  repudiatus  est :  sed  ne 
libido  violandae  necessitudinis  auctoritate  judicum  comprobare- 
tur.  Atque  ille  Cn.  Pompeius  ita  cum  C.  Julio  contendit,  ut  tu 
mecum.  Quaestor  enim  Albucii  fuerat,  ut  tu  Verris.  Julius  hoc 
secum  auctoritatis  ad  accusandum  afferebat,  quod,  ut  hoc  tem- 
pore nos  ab  Siculis,  sic  turn  ille  ab  Sardis  rogatus,  ad  causam  ac- 
cesserat.  Semper  haec  causa  plurimum  valuit :  semper  haec  ra- 
tio accusandi  fuit  honestissima,  pro  sociis,  pro  salute  provinciae, 

NOTES. 


(28)  lUique  neque L. Philoni  in  C.  Ser- 
vilium.]  The  examples  here  produced  are 
all  of  quaestors,  who,  offering  to  impeach 
the  magistrates  under  whom  they  had 
served,  were  refused  permission  by  the 
people,  to  whom  it  seemed  a  bad  prece- 
denr.  Cicero  urges  them  as  an  argument 
against  Caecilius's  suit,  and  it  must  be 
owned  they  form  a  very  strong  one. — 
Philo  was  of  the  Plebeian  branch  of  the 
Veturlan  family,  and  quaestor  to  Servilius 
Glaucio,  the  same  who  perished  with  the 
seditious  tribuoe  Apuleius. 


M.  Aurelius  Scaurus.']  He  was  a  man 
of  great  influence  in  the  senate,  and  had  a 
mighty  ascendant  over  the  spirit  of  Ma- 
rius,  when  he  determined  to  attack  Ser- 
vilius, in  the  sedition  before  mentioned. 

Cn.  Pompeius.]  He  means  Pompeius  ] 
Strabo,  the  father  of  Ponipey  the  Great, 
who  brought  an  accusation  against  T.  Al-  * 
bucius,  propraetor  of  Sardinia.  This  last  { 
example  quadrates  exactly  with  the  case 
of  Cicero  and  Caecilius.  For  Strabo,  Al« 
bucius's  quaestor,  endeavoured  to  wrest 
the  impeachment  out  of  the  hands  of  Ju- 
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just  ground  for  your  violating  the  relstion  of  quaestor?  Had  lie 
injured  you  in  the  highest  degree,  yet  to  accuse  the  roan  untlcr 
whom  you  was  quaestor,  would  draw  after  it  some  censure.  But, 
if  he  never  really  wronged  you,  it  were  even  criminal  to  accuse 
him.  Since  then  the  injury  is  by  no  means  evident,  Citn  you  ex- 
pect that  the  judges  will  not  rather  you  should  depart  without 
blame,  than  with  infamj-  ? 

Sect.  XIX.  Obsen-e  only  the  difference  between  your  way  of 
tlunking  and  mine.  You,  though  inferior  in  all  respects,  ima- 
gine you  ought  to  have  the  prelbrence,  merely  on  the  score  of 
being  his  quaestor.  I,  on  the  contrary,  were  you  superior  in 
every  other  qualification,  should  yet  look  upon  this  single  cir- 
cumstance as  a  sufficient  reason  for  setting  you  aside.  For  it  is 
£  doctrine  transmitted  to  us  from  our  ancestors,  that  the  praetor 
is  in  place  of  a  parent  to  his  quaestor :  that  no  tie  can  be  m.ore 
sacrdd  and  binding  than  an  miion  founded  upon  an  allotment  of 
the  same  province,  than  a  conjunction  of  office,  and  the  com- 
mon discharge  of  a  public  trust.  Should  therefore  the  law  ad- 
mit of  your  commencing  accuser,  yet,  as  he  has  been  to  you  in 
place  of  a  parent,  you  cannot  act  such  a  part  consistent  with 
piety.  But  as  he  never  offi^red  you  any  real  injury,  and  you  yet 
threaten  your  praetor  with  a  prosecution,  you  must  own  yom- 
self  hable  to  the  charge  of  a  criminal  and  unjust  attack.  For 
the  nature  of  the  quaestorship  is  such,  as  to  require  your  giving 
a  reason,  why  you,  wlio  filled  that  office  under  him,  should  un- 
dertake to  become  his  accuser,  but  can  never  be  urged  as  an  ar- 
gument for  your  having  the  preference  in  this  trial.  Nay,  there 
U  hardly  an  instance  of  a  dispute  of  this  kind,  in  which  the 
quaestor  was  not  rejected.  Accordingly  we  find,  that  neither 
was  Lucius  Philo  admitted  to  plead  against  Caius  Servilius,  nor 
Marcus  Aurelius  Scaurus  against  Lucius  Flaccus,  nor  Cneius 
Pompey  against  Titus  Albucius :  Not  that  they  were  excluded 
en  account  of  insufficiency,  but  to  avoid  countenancing,  by  the 
authority  of  the  judges,  the  wanton  dissolution  of  a  sacred  tie. 
Yet  the  dispute  between  Cneius  Pompey  and  Caius  Juhus  was 
tiie  very  same  as  that  between  you  and  me.  Pompey  h:.d  been 
quaestor  to  Albucius,  as  you  to  Verres.  Julius,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  this  plea,  that  he  was  sohcited  to  undertake  the  im- 
peachment by  the  Sardinians,  in  hke  manner  as  I  now  am  by 
the  Sicilians.  Tliis  consideration  has  always  had  the  greatest 
veight;  it  has  ever  been  esteemed  an  unexceptionable  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  an  accuser,  when,  for  the  interest  of  the 
alhes,  the  safety  of  a  province,  and  the  benefit  of  foreign  na- 

NOTES. 
lius,  who  had  been  solicited  by  the  Sar-  I  manner  as  Cicero  was  by  the  Sicilians. 
diuaos  to  uoderuke  tbeir  cause,  in  like  | 
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pro  exterarum  nationum  commodis  inimicitias  suscipere,  ad  pe- 
riculum  accedere,  operam,  studium,  laborem  interponeye. 

XX.  Etenim  si  probabilis  est  eorum  causa,  qui  injurias  suas 
persequi  volunt,  qua  in  re  dolori  suo,  non  reipub.  commodis  ser- 
viunt :  quanto  ilia  causa  honestior,  quae  non  solum  probabilis 
videri,  sed  etiam  grata  esse  debet,  nulla  privatim  accepta  injuria, 
sociorum  atque  amicorum  populi  Romani  dolore  atque  injuriis 
commoveri?  Nuper,  cum  in  P.  Gabinium  (29)vir  fortissimus  et 
innocentissimus  L.  Piso  delationem  nominis  postularet,  et  contra 
Q.  Caecilius  peteret,  isque  se  veteres  inimicitias  jamdiu  susceptas 
persequi  diceret ;  cum  auctoritas  et  dignitas  Pisonis  valebat  plu- 
rimum,  tum  ilia  erat  causa  justissima,  quod  eum  sibi  Achaei  pa- 
tronum  adoptarant.  Etenim,  cum  lex  ipsa  de  pecuniis  repetun- 
dis,  sociorum  atque  amicorum  populi  Romani  causa,  comparata 
sit;  iniquum  est,  non  eum  legis  judiciique  actorem  idoneum 
maxime  putari,  quem  actorem  causae  suae  socii,  defensoremque 
fortunarum  suarum  potissimum  esse  volucrunt.  An,  quod  ad 
commemorandum  est  honestius,  id  ad  probandum  non  multo 
videri  debet  aequius?  Utra  igitur  est  splendidior,  utra  illustri- 
or,  commemoratio  ?  Accusavi  eum,  quicum  quaestor  fueram ; 
quicum  me  sors,  consuetudoque  majorum,  quicum  me  Deorum 
hominumque  judicium  conjunxerat.  An,  accusavi  rogatu  socio- 
rum, atque  amicorum  ?  delectus  sum  ab  universa  provincia,  qui 
ejus  jura,  fortunasque  defenderem.  Dubitare  quisquam  potest, 
quin  honestius  sit,  eorum  causa,  apud  quos  quaestor  fueris,  quam 
eum,  cujus  quaestor  fueris,  accusare  ?  Clarissimi  viri  nostrae 
civitatis,  temporibus  optimis,  hoc  sibi  amplissimum  pulcherri- 
mumque  ducebant,  ad  hospitibus  clientibusque  suis,  ab  exteris 
nationibus,  quae  in  amicitiam  populi  Rom.  ditionemque  essent, 
injurias  propulsare,  eorumque  fortunas  defendere.  (30)  M.  Ca- 
tonem  ilium  sapientem,  clarissimum  virum,  et  prudentissimum, 
cum  multis  graveis  inimicitias  gessisse  accepimus,  propter  His- 
panorum,  apud  quos  consul  fuerat,  injurias.     Nuper  (31)Cn. 


NOTES. 


(29)  Vir  fortissimus  et  innocentissimus 
L.  Pwo.]  The  Lucius  Piso  here  mention- 
ed was  by  profession  a  lawyer,  and,  when 
tribune  of  the  people,  enacted  a  law  a- 
gainst  extortion.  He  impeached  Publius 
Gabinius  for  mal-administration  in  the  go- 
vernment  of  Asia  ;  and^eing  opposed  by 
Quintus  Caecilius,  carried  it  against  him, 
because  it  appeared  that  the  Achaeans 
themselves  had  applied  to  him  to  under- 
take their  cause.  It  will  be  necessary  to 
inform  the  reader,  that  the  Quintus  Cae- 
cilius here  spoken  of  is  not  the  same  with 
bim  who  sought  %  right  of  accusing  Ver- 


res ;  and  that  though  the  Greeks  in  gene- 
ral were  called  Achaeans,  yet  the  word 
here  is  only  taken  for  the  inhabitants  of 
Pontus,  who  accused  Gabinius  of  extor* 
tion. 

(30)  M.  Catonem  ilium  sapientem.]  Ca- 
to  accused  Serglus  Galba,  for  plundering 
the  inhabitants  of  Lusitania,  one  of  the 
three  provinces  into  which  ancient  Spain 
was  divided.  He  likewise,  at  the  in- 
stance ofthe  same  people,  accused  Publius 
Furius,  for  setting  an  immoderate  price 
upon  corn.  By  these  accusations  he  pro- 
cured himself  a  great  many  enemies. 
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tions,  he  has  not  scrupled  to  create  himself  enemies,  to  expose 
himself  to  dangers,  and  to  interpose  with  all  his  abilities,  zeal, 
and  application. 

Sect.  XX.  And,  in  truth,  if  it  be  justifiable  in  a  man  to  pro- 
secute another  for  private  injuries,  to  which  he  is  only  prompted 
by  his  personal  sufferings,  not  by  any  concern  for  the  welfare  of 
the  state ;  how  much  more  noble  must  it  appear,  and  not  only 
justifiable,  but  even  meritorious,  where  no  private  injuries  have 
been  received,  to  be  roused  by  the  wrongs  and  sufferings  of  the 
allies  and  friends  of  the  Roman  people  ?  Lately,  when  Lucius 
Piso,  a  man  of  the  greatest  courage  and  integrity,  impeached 
Pubhus  Gabinius,  and  Quintius  Caecilius  endeavoured  to  wrest 
the  cause  from  him,  under  pretence  of  prosecuting  an  old  inju- 
ry ;  though  the  reputation  and  merit  of  Piso  had  great  weight 
with  the  judges,  yet  the  most  decisive  circumstance  in  his  favour 
was,  that  the  Achaeans  had  adopted  him  their  patron.  For, 
since  the  law  relating  to  extortion  was  made  in  favour  of  the  al- 
lies and  friends  of  the  people  of  Rome,  it  is  unreasonable  not 
to  suppose  him  the  fittest  prpsecutor  in  an  impeachment  found- 
ed on  that  law,  whom  those  very  allies  have  chosen  before  all 
others,  for  the  managemenc  of  their  cause,  and  the  defence  of 
their  fortunes.  Has  not  that  which  carries  the  most  fair  and 
honourable  appearance,  the  justest  title  to  our  approbation  ? 
Now  which  of  these  declarations  is  the  most  illustrious  and  praise- 
v;orthy  ?  I  accuse  him  to  whom  I  was  quaestor  ;  him  with  whom 
I  was  connected  by  lot,  by  the  customs  of  our  ancestors,  and  the 
decree  of  Gods  and  men  :  or,  I  accuse  at  the  request  of  the  allies 
and  friends  of  the  people  of  Rome :  I  am  chosen  by  the  whole 
province  to  defend  and  maintain  their  rights.  Can  any  one  en- 
tertain a  doubt,  whether  it  be  not  more  honourable  to  accuse 
i]i  favour  of  those  among  whom  you  was  quaestor,  than  to  ac- 
cuse a  man  whose  quaestor  you  was  ?  The  most  illustrious  men, 
in  the  best  times  of  the  commonwealth,  have  always  considered 
it  as  their  greatest  and  noblest  commendation,  to  redress  the 
wrongs  and  defend  the  properties  of  strangers,  of  their  own 
clients,  and  of  foreign  nations,  the  allies  and  tributaries  of 
Pome.  It  is  recorded  of  ^Marcus  Cato,  so  distinguished  by  his 
wisdom,  reputation,  and  prudence,  that  he  drew  upon  himself  the 
powerful  enmity  of  man)-,  on  account  of  the  injuries  done  to  the 
Spaniards,  amongst  whom  he  had  been,  while  consul.     We  all 


NOTES. 


(31 )  Cn.  Domilium  M.  Silano  diem  dix- 
ii  e.]  This  Domitius  accused  M.  Sihnus, 
a  oian  of  consular  dignity,  on  account  of 
some  injuries  he  had  done  to  one  Egri- 
tomarus;  of  whom  we  have  no  other  ac- 
^OJIU,  than  wiiat  Cictro  gives  us  in  tliis 


passage.  We  are  to  take  notice  here  of 
the  difference  between  diem  dicere,  and 
accuiare.  The  former  was  used  in  re- 
■ipect  of  magistrates  and  persons  in  public 
c§ice,  the  latter  was  appropriated  to  the 
inipeachraents  brouglit  by  private  men. 
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Domiliiun  sciiniis  M.  Silano  diem  dixisse  propter  unius  homini* 
Egritomuri,  patcrni  amici  atquc  hospitis,  injurias. 

XXI.  Ncque  cnim  magis  animos  hominum  noccntinm  res  un- 
fjuaiii  ulla  coininovit,  quain  liaec  majorum  eonsuetiido,  longo  in- 
tcrvallo  rcpetita  atque  relata;  sociorum  (juerimouiac  delatae  ad 
liominein  non  inertissimmTi,  susceptae  ab  co,  qui  videbatur  eo- 
rum  fortunas  fide,  diligentiaque  sua  posse  dotVndere.  Hoc  ti- 
ment  homines :  hoc  laborant :  hoc  institui,  atquc  adeo  institu- 
tum  referri,  ac  renovari  molesle  ferunt:  putaiit  fore,  uti,  si  paii- 
latim  liaec  consuetudo  serpero,  ac  prodire  coeperit,  per  homines 
honestissimosj  virosque  fortissimos,  non  impcritos  adolesccntulos, 
aut  illiiismodi  quadruplatores,  leges,  judiciaque  administrentur. 
Cujus  consuetudinis  atque  instituti  patres  niajoresque  nostros 
lion  poenitebat  turn,  cum  (32)  P.  Lentuhis,  is,  quiprinceps  sena- 
tes fuit,  accusabat  M.  Aquilium,  subscriptore  C.  llutilio  Rufo ; 
aut  cum  (33)  P.  Africanus,  homo  virtute,  fortuna,  gloria,  rebus 
gestis  amplissimus,  posteaquam  bis  consul  et  censor  fuerat,  L. 
Cottani  in  judicium  vocabat.  Jure  tum  florcbat  populi  Roman! 
nomen  :  jure  auctoritas  hujus  imperii  civitatisque  majestas,  gra- 
vis habebatur.  Nemo  mirabatur  in  Africano  illo,  quod  in  me 
nunc,  homine  parvis  opibus  ac  facultatibus  praedito,  simulant 
scse  mirari,  cum  moleste  ferant.  (34)  Quid  sibi  iste  vult  ?  accu- 
satoremne  se  existimari,  qui  antea  defendere  consueverat?  nunc 
praesertim,  ea  jam  aetate,  cum  aedilitatem  petat?  Ego  vero, 
aetatis  non  modo  meae,  sed  multo  etiam  superioris,  et  honoris 
amplissimi  puto  esse,  et  accusare  improbos,  et  miseros  calamito- 
sosque  defendere.  Et  profecto  aut  hoc  remedium  est  aegrotae, 
ac  prope  desperatae  reipub.  judiciisque  corruptis,  ac  contamina- 
tis  paucorum  vitio  ac  turpitudine,  homines  ad  legum  defensionem, 
judiciorumque  auctoritateni,  quam  honestissimos  et  integerrimos 

NOTES. 


(32)  P.  Lenlulua,  princeps  scnaiiis^  accu- 
snl/at  M.  Aguilium.]  This  Lentulus  was 
the  father  of  Lentulus  Sura,  who  was 
strangled  in  prison,  for  being  embarked 
in  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline.  I'he  dig- 
nity of  prince  of  the  senate,  with  which 
the  orator  here  informs  us  he  was  invest- 
ed, entitled  him  to  the  privilege  of  giving 
his  opinion  first  in  all  debates.  He  was 
commonly  the  oldest  member  in  the  se- 
nate, whose  name  appeared  first  upon  the 
roll,  and  enjoyed  this  honour  during  life. 
M.  AquiHus  here  mentioned,  was  accused 
by  Lentulus  of  extortion,  and  defended  by 
Antony,  who  drew  aside  his  garment, 
and  shewed  the  scars  of  those  wounds  he 
hnd  received  for  the  republic,  in  the  war 
with  the  slaves  in  Sicily. 


(33)  P.  Africanus  L.  Cottam  in  judicium 
vocabat.]  L.  Cotta  was  accused  by  P.  Afri- 
canus, after  he  had  been  twice  consul  and 
censor.  He  was  defended  by  Q.  Metellus 
Macedonicus  ;  and,  as  Cicero  informs  us 
in  his  oration  for  Murena,  was  acquitted 
by  the  pebple,  not  so  much  on  account  of 
his  innocence,  as  that  he  might  not  seem 
to  have  fallen  a  victim  to  the  power  and] 
credit  of  his  adversary. 

(3-^1)  Quid  sibi  iste  vult.'J  The  questioji 
relating  to  the  accuser  of  Verres  was  oi 
more  importance  than  at  first  sight  it  maj 
seem.  Had  it  only  regarded  the  point 
preference  between  Cicero  and  Caecilii 
it  would  have  been  no  hard  matter  to  de 
termine  it.  But  the  great  men  at  Romij 
were  for  discouraging  accusations  for  ma' 
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know  that  Cneius  Domitius  lately  impeached  Marcus  Silanus,  for 
the  wTongs  offered  to  a  single  person,  Egritoniarus  by  name,  the 
triend  and  host  of  liis  father. 

Sect.  XXI.  Nor  indeed  has  any  thing  of  late  so  much  alarm- 
ed the  minds  of  guilty  men,  as  this  custom  of  our  ancestors,  re- 
peated and  renewed  after  a  long  discontinuance.  To  see  the 
complaints  of  our  allies  laid  before  a  man  of  activity,  and  their 
cause  undertaken  by  one  likely  to  defend  their  interests  with  in- 
tegrity and  spirit,  Alls  them  with  dread  and  terror.  They  aie 
sorrj-  that  such  a  custom  should  ever  have  taken  place,  but  still 
more  so,  that  it  is  revived  and  repeated.  They  begin  to  appre- 
hend, that,  should  tlie  practice  insmuate  and  gain  ground,  the 
sdnunistration  of  law  and  justice  must  pass  through  the  hands  of 
men  of  integrity  and  courage,  not  of  beardless  boys,  and  a  rab- 
ble of  mercenary  pleaders.  Our  fathers  and  forefathers  were 
not  ashamed  of  this  institution,  when  Publius  Lentulus,  prince 
t)f  the  senate,  with  Caius  Kutilius  Rufiis  for  liis  soUcitor,  accused 
jNIarcus  Aquilius :  or  when  Pubhus  Africanus,  a  man  eminently 
distinguished  by  his  virtue,  fortune,  reputation,  and  militaiy  ex- 
ploits, after  lie  had  been  twice  consul  and  censor,  impeached  Lu- 
cius Cotta.  The  Roman  name  was  then  deservedly  famous :  the 
dignity  of  this  empire,  and  the  majesty  of  the  republic,  were 
justly  held  in  veneration.  No  one  wonclered  at  that  in  the  great 
.Vfricanus,  which  they  wlio  are  dissatisfied  with  this  proceeding, 
f-ffect  now  to  treat  with  suqirise  in  me,  a  man  so  much  beneath 
him  in  rank  and  fortune.  What  does  lie  mean  ?  say  they.  The 
man  who  has  hitherto  been  accustomed  to  defend,  would  he  now 
])ass  for  an  accuser,  especially  at  an  age  when  he  is  suing  for  the 
j^echleship  ?  But  I  think  it  au  honour  not  only  at  my  time  of 
life,  but  even  at  a  much  more  advanced  age,  to  accuse  the  wicked, 
tJid  defend  the  wretched  and  miserable.  And,  indeed,  either  it 
is  a  remedy  for  a  languishing  and  almost  incurable  administra- 
tion, groaning  under  the  corruption  and  vices  of  few,  that  men 
vi'  integrity,  honour  and  application,  should  take  upon  them  the 


NOTES. 


administratioq  in  the  government  of  pro- 
vinces, as  being  almost  all  involved  in  the 
sime  guilt.  To  this  end  they  used  their 
x.tmost  endeavours  to  hinder  impeach- 
ments from  falling  into  the  hands  of  able 
tnd  faithful  men,  as  hoping  by  this  means 
to  render  them  ineffectual,  and  bring  them 
iito  discredit  and  contempt.  This  was 
the  real  difficulty  Cicero  had  to  encoun- 


defending  causes,  should  turn  accuser,  and 
thereby  draw  upon  himself  many  power- 
ful enemies  ;  especially  at  a  tune  when  he 
was  running  the  career  of  public  honours, 
having  discharged  the  office  of  quaestor, 
and  preparing  now  to  sue  for  the  aedile- 
ship.  But  Cicero  despised  these  insinua- 
tions, as  knowing  that  he  could  not  moie 
effectually  recommend  himself  to  the  fil- 


ter, of  which  he  fails  not  to  give  fre-  vour  of  the  better  sort  of  the  Roman 
r  uent  hints  in  this  speec4i.  His  adversa-  people,  than  by  a  candid,  faithful,  and 
Ties  however  gave  the  matter  a  different  |  diligent  behaviour,  in  the  course  of  the 
turn,  affecting  to  wonder,  that  one  who  j  prosecution  be  had  undertaken  to  ma- 
lad  hitiwrto  employed  hioise;^  only  ip  :  nao'e. 
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diligentissimosque  accedere:  aut,  si  ne  hoc  quidem  prodesse 
potent,  profecto  nulla  unquam  iiicdicina  his  tot  incommodis  re- 
perietur.  Nulla  salus  reipubl.  major  est,  quam  eos,  qui  alterum 
accusant,  non  minus  de  laude,  de  honore,  de  fama  sua,  quam  il- 
los,  qui  accusantur,  de  capite,  ac  fortunis  suis  pertimescere.  Ita- 
que  semper  ii  diligentissime  laboriosissimeque  accusarunt,  qnise- 
ipsos  in  discrimen  existimationis  venire  arbitrati  sunt. 

XXII.  Quamobrem  hoc  statuere,  Judices,  debetis,  Q.  Caeci- 
lium,  de  quo  nulla  unquam  opinio  fiierit,  nullaque  in  hoc  ipso 
judicio  exspectatio  futura  sit,  qui  neque  ut  ante  collectam  famam 
conservet,  neque  uti  reliqui  temporis  spem  confirmet,  laborat ; 
non  nrmis  hanc  causam  severe,  non  nimis  accurate,  non  nimis 
diligenter  acturum.  Habet  enim  nihil,  quod  in  offensione  de- 
perdat:  ut  turpissime  flagitiosissimequo  discedat,  nihil  (35)  de 
suis  veteribus  ornamentis  requiret.  A  nobis  multos  obsides  ha- 
bet populus  Rom.  quos  ut  incolumes  conservare,  tueri,  confir- 
mare,  ac  recuperare  possinms,  omni  ratione  erit  dimicandum ; 
habet  honorem,  quem  petinms :  habet  spem,  quam  propositam 
nobis  habemus :  habet  existimationem,  multo  sudore,  labore, 
vigiliisque  collectam  :  ut,  si  in  hac  causa  nostrum  officium,  ac  di- 
ligentiam  probaverimus,  haec,  quae  dixi,  retinere  per  pop.  Rom. 
incolumia  ac  salva  possimus :  si  tantulum  offensum,  titubatum- 
que  sit,  ut  ea,  quae  singulatim,  ac  diu  collecta  sunt,  uno  tem- 
pore universa  perdamus.  Quapropter,  Judices,  vestrum  est  deli- 
gere,  quem  existimetis  facillime  posse  magnitudinem  causae  ac 
judicii  sustinere  fide,  diligentia,  consilio,  auctoritate.  Vos  si 
mihi  Q.  Caecilium  anteposueritis,  ego  me  dignitate  superatum 
non  arbitrabor :  populus  Romanus  ne  tam  honestam,  tam  seve- 
ram,  diligentemque  accusationem,  neque  vobis  placuisse,  neque 
ordini  vestro  placere  arbitretur,  providete. 


NOTES. 


(35)  De  suis  ornamentis  requiret.']  Re- 
quiret, i.  e.  nmissum  sentiet.  He  can  suffer 
DO  detriment  by  betraying  the  cause,  be- 
cause he  has  nothing  to  lose.  Cicero  uses 
this  as  an  argument  against  Caecilius,  atid 
in  his  own  favour.  There  were  no  suffi- 
cient ties  upon  Caecilius,  to  bind  him  to 
fidelity  and  diligence  ;  whereas,  the  Ro- 
mans had  many  pledges  of  Cicero:  'he 
honour  of  the  aedileship,  for  which  he  had 
declared  himself  a  candidate ;  the  hope  of 
the  praetorship  and  consulate,  to  which 


he  had  the  ambition  to  aspire ;  the  repu- 
tation he  had  already  acquired,  and  the 
growing  expectation  of  the  public  in  his 
favour.  All  these  were  powerful  mi  tives, 
and  could  I'ot  fail  to  animate  him  with  un. 
common  industt y  and  zeal,  as  he  was  sen- 
sible that  the  least  slip  would  endanger 
the  loss  of  all  he  had  already  acquired, 
and  destroy  his  expectations  for  the  fu- 
ture. The  argument,  it  must  be  owned, 
is  strong  and  conclusive. 
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defence  of  the  laws,  and  the  revival  of  public  justice ;  or,  if  even 
this  be  found  ineffectual,  it  is  in  vain  any  longer  to  hope  for  re- 
dress. Nothing  tends  more  to  the  preservation  of  a  state,  than 
for  an  accuser  to  be  no  less  tender  of  his  reputation,  honour  and 
fame,  than  the  accused  is  solicitous  about  his  life  and  fortunes. 
Accordingly  we  find,  that  such  as  were  the  most  jealous  of  their 
own  characters,  have  always  proved  the  most  diligent  and  inde- 
fiitigable  accusers. 

Sect.  XXII.  Therefore,  my  Lords,  you  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve, that  Quintus  Caecilius,  a  man  of  no  reputation,  from 
whom  very  little  is  e.vpected  in  the  present  trial,  who  has  neither 
any  fame  already  acquired  to  preserve,  nor  any  future  expecta- 
tions to  confirm,  will  not  acquit  himself  in  this  cause,  with  the 
industry,  vigour,  and  severity  it  requires.  For  he  can  lose  no- 
thing but  a  repulse.  Sht>uld  we  even  suppose  !Jm  shamefiilly 
and  scandalously  baffled,  all  his  former  merit  will  still  remain. 
Of  me  the  Roman  people  have  many  pledges,  which  I  must 
strive  with  my  utmost  endeavours  to  preserve,  to  defend,  to  con- 
firm, and  to  redeem.  They  have  the  honour  for  which  I  am  now 
a  candidate :  they  have  the  hope  that  animates  all  my  pursuits  : 
they  have  a  reputation  too,  acquired  \^  ith  much  sweat,  watching, 
and  toil.  If  I  give  proof  of  my  fidelity  and  diligence  in  this 
cause,  all  these  will  remain  sure  and  inviolable  in  the  hands  of 
my  country  ;  but  if  I  trip  or  stumble  in  the  least,  the  acquisi- 
tions of  a  whole  life  will  be  destroyed  in  one  moment.  There- 
fore, my  Lords,  it  remains  for  you  to  pitch  upon  the  man  whom 
yoM  think  best  qualified,  by  his  integrity,  diligence,  wisdom,  and 
authority,  to  sustain  the  weight  of  this  prosecution.  Should  the 
pn^ference  be  given  to  Caecilius,  I  shall  not  think  my  character 
in  the  least  aflectcd  by  such  a  sentence :  but  take-  care  that  the 
people  of  Rome  have  not  too  much  reason  to  believe,  that  so 
upright,  so  severe,  and  so  vigorous  an  impeachment,  was  neitker 
agreeable  to  you,  nor  to  those  of  your  order. 


.[     42     ] 

ORATIO   II. 

TRO  LEGE  MANILIA. 


^'  OuAMGUAM  milii  semper  fi-eqiiens  conspectus  vcstcr  multo 
jucundissimus;  (1)  hie  autem  locus  ad  agendum  amplissimiis,  ad 
dicendum  ornatissimus  est  visus,  (2)Quirites!  tamen  hoc  aditu 
laudis,  qui  semper  optimo  cuique  maximc  patuit,  non  mea  me  vo- 
luntas, sed  meae  vitae  rationes  ab  ineunte  aetate  susceptae,  pro- 
hibucrunt.  Nam,  ciim  anted  per  aetatem  nondum  hujus  aucto- 
ritatem  loci  coutingere  audcrem ;  statueremque,  nihil  hue,  nisi 
perfectum  ingcnio,  elaboratum  industria,  afFerri  oportere;  onin.^ 


NOTES. 


*  In  the  consulship  of  M.  ^milius  and  i 
I,.  Vokatius,  L.  LuculUis,  who  in  quality  1 
of  proconsul  had  continued  almost  seven  I 
years  at  the  head  of  the  Roman  army  in 
Asia  Minor,  and  obtained  many  signal  | 
victories  over  Mithridates,  was  recalled  j 
by  a  decree  of  the  senate.  As  the  war 
■was  not  yet  finished,  there  was  a  necessi-  \ 
ty  for  sending  some  other  general  to  sup-  \ 
ply  his  place.  C.  Manilius,  a  tribune  of 
the  people,  proposed  a  law,  preferring 
Pompey  to  that  important  commission. 
This  proposal  met  with  great  opposition, 
because  Pompey  having  already  the  com- 
mand of  the  piratical  war,  with  a  very 
extensive  authority,  many  Romans  of  dis- 
tinction thought  it  v/ould  be  dangerous 
to  trust  90  much  power  in  the  hands  of 
one  person.  Cicero,  who  seems  to  I'.ave 
■entertained  a  high  opinion  of  Pompey's 
bonour  and  probity,  and  considered  him 
Ai  the  only  man  in  the  commonwealth  fit 
to  conduct  a  war  of  that  importance, 
was  zealous  for  the  passing  of  the  Mani- 
lian  law,  and  in  his  speech  endeavoured  to 


support  it  with  all  his  credit  and  eloquence. 
He  begins  with  explaining  the  nature  and 
Importance  of  the  Mithridatic  war,  and 
says  every  thing  that  might  serve  to  ani- 
mate the  people  to  continue  and  pursue  it 
with  vigour.  Thence  passing  to  the  choice 
of  a  general,  he  enters  into  so  beautiful  a 
detail  of  Pompey's  merit  and  qualifica- 
tions, that  I  question  whether  there  be 
any  history  where  the  character  of  that 
great  man  is  so  well  drawn.  In  the  sequel 
the  law  passed,  though  Catulus  and  lior- 
tensius,  two  of  the  most  considerable  men 
in  Rome,  and  both  consular  senators,  were 
among  the  number  of  those  that  opposed 
it.  Pompey  was  sent  against  Mithridates, 
with  a  more  extensive  command  than  had 
been  granted  even  to  Lucullus;  Bithynia, 
and  several  other  provinces,  being  includ- 
ed in  his  commission.  He  received  his  or- 
ders in  Cilicia,  where  he  was  employed  in 
putting  the  last  hand  to  the  war  against 
the  pirates ;  by  the  successful  conclusion 
j  of  which,  he  re«tored  the  Roman  com- 
jmonwealtlx  to  her  wonted  power   and 


[     -^3      ] 


ORATION  TI. 

FOR   THE  MAMLIAX  LAW. 


8ect.  I.  Though  your  crowded  assemlilics,  Romans,  be  al- 
vavs  a  grateful  sight  to  nie ;  though  this  place  appears  the  most 
conspicuous  for  counsel,  and  the  most  honourable  for  debate ; 
yet  not  choice,  but  the  way  of  life  I  have  been  engaged  in  from 
inv  early  youth,  have  hitherto  excluded  me  from  this  theatre  of 
praise,  ever  open  to  the  worthy  and  the  wise.  For  as  till  now  I 
had  not  rcachetl  the  age  necessary  to  entitle  me  to  so  distinguish- 
etl  an  lionour,  and  as  I  judged  nothing  worthy  of  this  tribunal, 
in  which  the  most  consummate  genius  and  industry  were  not 


NOTES. 

splendour,  which  the  ill  conduct  of  her  |  of  dignity  in  the  state.  In  the  rostra  the 
generals  abroad,  and  the  remissness  of  the  i  speaker  addressed  himself  to  the  people 
administration  at  home,  had  of  late  con-  only,  and  was  obliged  to  study  a  very 
sid(!rably  impaired.  Thi»  oration  was  de-  j  different  manner  of  speaking  from  that  in 
liv«.red  from  the  tribunal  of  harangues,  |  use  before  the  judges.  The  people  were 
being  the  first  time  of  Cicero's  appear- j  to  be  both  instructed  and  pleased,  which 
ance  in  that  place :  for  hitherto  he  had  required  all  the  eloquence  and  ornaments 
pleaded  only  private  causes  in  the  prae- i  of  language  :  The  judges  were  only  to  be 
cot's  court.  It  was  spoken  in  the  six  hun- 1  informed,  and  therefore  a  concise  and  sim- 
/dred  and  eighty-seventh  year  of  Rome,  j  pie  style  was  necessary  before  them. 
and  the  forty-first  of  Cicero's  age,  soon  i  (2)  Quirites.']  This  was  an  appellation 
aftir  his  election  to  the  praetorship.  given  to  the  Roman  people  in  general, 

1)  Hie  locus.']  Cicero  here  means  the  .  from  the  Curetes,  a  people  that  removed 
roi'ra,  or  tribunal  of  harangues,  which  was  '  to  Rome  with  Tatius,  from  Cures,  a  Sa- 
situated  in  the  Forum,  and  adorned  with  bine  city,  for  a  fierce  war  commencing 
the  beaks  of  ships,  whence  it  had  its  between  Romulus  and  Tatius,  on  occasiou 
naT.e.  Llvy,  speaking  of  it  in  his  eighth  ■  of  the  rape  of  the  Sabine  virgins,  peace 
book, says,  A'airs  AntiiUum  partim  in  net-  i  was  at  length  concluded  on  these  terms: 
iKiiia  Romne  sub(btctae,  pcrtim  incensae :  That  Romulus  and  Tatius  should  reign 
jRcstrisqiie  earum  sug^estum  in  foro  ex-  jointly  over  both  people:  that  the  city 
troclum  adornari placuit,  rostraque  id  tern-  '  should  be  called  Rome,  from  Romulus; 
phm  appellatum.  This  place  was  set  a- '  and  the  citizens  Ouirites, from  Cures.  The 
pa:  t  for  enacting  laws,  pleading  causes, '  word  comes  originally  from  curw,  or  ^ut- 
anl  delivering  speeches  to  the  people. !  r«,  which,  in  the  language  of  the  Sabines, 
Hi  re  none  were  allowed  to  speak  but  men  signified  a  dart,  and  was  a  weapoD  gieat- 
«f  the  first  note,  and  auch  as  bore  oQces .  ly  in  use  imoi'g  that  people. 
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mourn  tempus  amicorum  temporibus  transmittendum  putavi.  Ita 
neque  hie  locus  vacuus  unquam  fuit  ab  iis  qui  vestram  causam 
defenderent ;  et  nieus  labor  in  privatorum  periculis  caste  integre- 
que  versatus,  ex  vestro  judicio  fructum  est  amplissimum  conse- 
cutus.^  Nam  cum  propter  dilationem  comitiorum  (3)ter  praetor 
primus  centuriis  cunctis  renuntiatus  sum,  facile  intcUexi,  Quiri- 
tes,  et  quid  de  me  judicaretis,  et  quid  aliis  praescribcretis.  Nunc 
cum  et  auctoritatis  in  me  tantum  sit,  quantum  vos  honoribus 
mandandls  esse  voluistis ;  et  ad  agendum  facultatis  tantum,  quan- 
tum homini  Adgilanti  ex  forensi  usu  prope  quotidiana  dicendi  ex- 
ercitatio  potuit  afferre :  certe,  et  si  quid  auctoritatis  in  me  est,  ea 
apud  eos  utar,  qui  cam  rnihi  dederunt ;  et  si  quid  etiam  dicendo 
consequi  possum,  iis  ostendam  potissimiim,  qui  ei  quoque  rei 
fructum  suo  judicip  tribuendum  esse  censuerunt.  /'  Atque  illud  in 
primis  mihi  laetandum  jure  esse  video,  quod  in  hac  insolita  mihi 
ex  hoc  loco  ratione  dicendi,  causa  talis  oblata  est,  in  qua  oratio 
nemini  deesse  potest.  Dicendum  est  enim  de  Cn.  Pompeii  sin- 
gulari  exiniiaque  virtute :  hujus  autem  orationis  difficilius  est  exi- 
tum,  quam  principium  invenire.  Itaque  non  mihi  tam  copia, 
quam  modus  in  dicendo  quaerendus  est. 

II.  Atque,  ut  inde  oratio  mea  proficiscatur,  unde  haec  omnis 
causa  ducitur ;  bellum  grave  et  pericidosum  vestris  vectigalibus 
atque  sociis,  (4')  a  duobus  poteritissimis  regibus  infertur,  Mithri- 
date,  et  Tigrane :  quorum  alter  relictus,  alter  lacessitus,  occasio- 
nem  sibi  ad  occupandam  Asiam  oblatam  esse  arbityatur.  Equi- 
tibus  llomanis,  honestissimis  viris,  afFeruntur  ex  Asia  quotidie 
literae,  quorum  magnae  res  aguntur,  in  vestris  vectigalibus  exer- 
cendis  occupatae ;  qui  ad  me  pro  necessitudine,  quae  mihi  est 

NOTES. 

(S)  Ter  jrraetor  primus  centuriis  cunctis  \  any  inequality  or  difference  of  dignity  be- 
renunciatus  suvi.]  The  praetor  was  a  ma-  tween  the  piaetors,  but  he  who  was  first 
gistrate,  to  whom  belonged  the  adijiini- 1  chosen  to  that  office  by  the  people,  was 
stration  of  justice.  At  first  only  one  was!  judged  on  that  account  to  have  the  pre- 
creafed,  then  two;  in  the  time  of  Sylla  |  ference  in  their  favour.     Plutarch,  in  his 


eight,  and  last  of  all  ten.  Of  these  prae. 
tors  two  had  the  management  of  private 
trials  committed  to  them  ;  one,  the  city 
praetor,  who  judged  between  fellow-ci- 
tizensj  the  other,  the  foreign  praetor,  who 
took  cognizance  of  the  affairs  of  stran- 
gers. The  other  eight  were  criminal 
judges,  and  had  each  his  particular  pro- 
vince. Two  were  :;ppointed  to  decide  in 
cases  of  murder  ;  one  of  extortion  ;  one  of 
embezzling  the  public  money ;  one  of 
corruption;  one  of  fraud  ;  one  of  treason  ; 
and  one  of  violence.  Cicero  here  tells  us, 
that  he  was  thrice  declared  first  praetor 


life  of  Cicero,  tells  us,  that  he  had  to 
struggle  with  many  candidates  of  the  first 
dignity,  from  all  whom  he  nevertheless 
carried  the  honour  of  the  first  nomina- 
tion. Hence,  in  his  book  Be  Claris  Ora- 
toribus,  speaking  of  himself,  he  says,  At- 
que ut  multa  omiltam,  in  hoc  spalio,  et  in 
hts  post  aedtlitatem  annis,  et  praetor  pri- 
mus, et  incredibili  populari  volunlate  sum 
J'aclus. 

(4)  A  duobus  pntentissiviis  regihus.'\— 
They  are  deservedly  stiled  powerful  by 
the  orator,  whether  we  consider  the  ex- 
tent of  their  dominions,  or  their  renown 


by  all  the  centuries.     Not  that  there  was  in  war.     Muhridutes,  though  originally 
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conspicuous;  I  thought  it  best  to  dedicate  my  whole  time  to  the 

iconcerns  of  my  friends.     Accordingly   this   place   has    always 

aboimded  with  able  pleaders  in  the  cause  of  the  repubUc :  and 

ray  talents,  employed  in  the  defence  of  private  citizens,  have  by 

your  suffrages  been  crowned  with  a  glorious  reward.    For  when, 

by  reason  of  the  adjournment  of  the  comitia,   I  found  myself 

thrice  chosen  first  praetor  by  all  the  centuries,  it  was  easy  for  me 

theace  to  collect,  both  what  your  sentiments  of  me  were,  and 

what    qualifications  you  required  in  others.     Now  that  I  am 

clothed  with  all  that  authority  which  is  annexed  to  the  offices 

jrou  have  honoured  me  with ;  and  as  my  talents  for  business  are 

such  as  the  constant  exercise  of  pleading  may  produce  in  a  man 

rf  industry,  be  assured,  that  whatever  authority  I  possess,  shall 

oe  exerted'  in  behalf  of  those  from  whom  I  have  derived  it ;  and 

f  my  eloquence  carries  any  weight.   I  will  display  it  chiefly  to 

;hose  who  have  thought  it  worthy  of  reward.  *^ And  here  I  think 

may  justly  congratulate  myself,  that,  unaccustomed  as  I  am  to 

larangue  in  this  manner,  and  from  this  place,  a  subject  presents 

tseX  on  which  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  eloquent.    I  am  to  speak 

f  the  singular  and  amazing  virtues  of  Pompey ;  a  theme  where 

shall  fiid  it  more  difficult  to  know  when  to  stop,  than  how  to 

Degin ;  and  where  my  principal  study  must  be,  not  to  search  for 

naterials,  but  to  set  bounds  to  my  orations. 

ECT.  II.  But  that  my  discourse  may  nm  back  to  the  source 
)f  the  present  debate;  an  im])ortant  and  dangerous  war  is  car- 
•iec  on  against  your  tributaries  and  allies,  by  two  very  powerful 
nonarchs,  Mithridates  and  Tigranes:  of  whom  the  one  being 
jrovoked,  and  the  other  not  pushed  after  his  defeat,  they  think 
I  favourable  opportunity  offers  to  possess  themselves  of  all  Asia. 
Letters  are  daily  brought  from  that  quarter  to  the  Roman 
nights,  men  of  character  and  eminence,  who  have  a  great  inte- 
est  in  the  collection  of  your  revenues;  and,  on  account  of  my 
leai-  connexion  with  their  order,  have  thought  proper  to  lay 


NOTES. 


more  than  king  of  Pontus,  found  means, 
ly  h'-3  valour,  to  render  hiniseif  master  of 
II  Asia  Minor,  and  great  part  of  Greece, 
icero,  in  his  LucuUus,  pronounces  Jhim 
he  greatest  of  kings,  next  to  Alexander, 
ie  vas  vanquished  and  restricted  to  his 
lerecitary  dominions  by  Sylla  ;  but,  re- 
lewiiig  the  war  again  after  his  death,  Lu- 
nllu  was  sent  against  him,  who  defeated 
lim  in  several  battles,  and  in  the  last 
vouli  infallibly  have  made  him  prisoner, 
lad  rot  the  soldiers,  instead  of  continuing 

e  p  irsuit,  abandoned  themselves  to  the 
(sire  of  plunder.    This  gave  him  an  op- 


portunity cf  escaping  to  his  son-in-law, 
Tigranes,  who  reigned  in  Armenia,  and  is 
by  Plutarch  styled  the  king  of  kings.  His 
power  was  so  great,  that  having  driven 
the  Parthians  out  of  Asia,  he  transplanted 
the  Greek  states  into  Media,  and  ruled 
Syria  and  Palestine.  Lucullus  notwith- 
standing sum.moned  him  to  deliver  up  Mi- 
thridates ;  and  upon  his  refusal,  pushed 
him  so  vigorcusiy,  that  after  taking  pos- 
session of  Tigranocenta,  the  city  of  hi» 
own  residence,  he  twice  routed  his  nume- 
rous forcfes,  and  obliged  him  to  fly  Lnt» 
the  skiru  of  Armenia. 
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cum  illo  ordinc,  cair^am  rcipublicac,  pcriculaquo  rcrum  suaruni 
dctiilcrunt:  (5)Bithyniac,  quae  nunc  vcstra  provincia  est,  vicos 
exustos  esse  complurcis :  (6)vcgnum  Ariobarzanis,  quod  iiniti- 
nium  est  vestris  vcctigalibus,  totum  esse  in  hostiuni  potentate : 
Lucullum,  magnis  rebus  gestis,  ab  eo  bcllo  disccdcre :  huic  qui 
succurrcrit,  iiou  satis  esse  paratum  ad  tantum  bellum  admini- 
strandum:  unum  ;d)  omnibus  sociis  et  civibus  ad  id  bellum  im- 
peratorem  deposci,  atque  cxpeti;  eundem  hnnc  ^num  ab  liosti- 
>  bus  mctui,  praeterea  ncminem. '/Causa  quae  sit,  videtis :  nunc 
quid  agendum  sit,  considerate.  Primum  milii  videtur  do  gcnere 
belli,  delude  do  magniludme,  turn  de  imperatore  deligendu  esse 
dicendum.  Genu-s  est  enim  cjusmodi,  quod  niaxime  vestros  aai- 
mos  excitarc,  atcpic  inflammare  debet :  in  quo  agitm^  populi  Ro- 
mani  gloria,  quae  vobis  a  majoribus,  cum  magna  in  rebus  omni- 
bus, tiim  summa  in  re  militari  tradita  est:  agitur  salus  socioruni 
atque  amicorum,  pro  qua  multa  majores  vestri  magna  et  gravia 
bcUa  gesserunt :  aguntur  ccrtissima  populi  Ilomani  vectigalia,  et 
maxin^a;  quibus  amissis,  ct  pacis  ornamenta  et  subsidia  belli  re- 
(juiretis  :  aguntur  bona  multorum  civium,  quibus  est  a  vobis,  et 
ipsoruni,  et  rcipublicac  causa  consulcndum.  / 

III.  Et  quoniam  semjicr  appetentes  gloriae  practer  cactcras 
genteis,  atque  avidi  laudis  fuistis,  delenda  vobis  est  ilia  macula, 
(7)Mithridatico  bello  superiore  suscepta;  quae  penitus  jam  inse- 
dit,  atque  inveteravit  in  populi  Romani  nomine:  quod  is,  qui 
lino  die,  tota  Asia,  tot  in  civitatibus,  uno  nuntio,  at(|ue  una  li- 
terarum  significatione,  cives  Romanos  nccandos  trucidandosqu€ 
denotavit,  non  modo  adhuc  poenam  nullam  suo  dignam  scelere 
<suscepit,  sed  ab  iilo  tempore  annum  jam  tertium  et  vicesimura 
regnat :  et  ita  regnat,  ut  se  non  Ponto,  neque  Cappadociae  late- 
bris  occultare  velit ;  sed  emergere  e  patrio  regno,  atque  in  ves- 
tris  vectigalibiis,  hoc  est  in  Asiae  luce,  vcrsari.     Ktenim  adhuc 

NOTES. 


(J>)  BUhyniae,  quae  mine  vestra  provin- 
cia  est.']  Nicomedes,  surnamed  Philopa- 
ter,  the  son  of  that  Nicomedes,  who,  up- 
on the  death  of  his  father  Prusias,  took 
possession  of  the  kingdom  of  Bithynia, 
being  expelled  his  dominions  by  Mithri- 
dates,  was  again  restored  by  Sylla,  In 
gratitude  for  this  service,  chancing  to  die 
some  years  after,  namely,  in  the  consul- 
ship zi  Octavius  and  Cotta,  he  left  the 
Roman  people  heir  to  his  kingdom,  which 
the  republic  reduced  into  the  form  of  a 
province. 

(6)  Regnum  Ariobarzanis.']  Cappado- 
cia,  whence  he  was  twice  expelled  by  Mi- 
thridates,  and  as  often  restored  by  the  Ro- 
mans.    LucuUus  being  recalled  by  a  de- 


cree of  the- senate,  Mithrldates  again  tooJi 
possession  of  his  kingdom,  and  enjoyed  ii 
till  Pompey,  after  the  total  defeat  of  hin: 
and  TJgranes,  restored  Ariobarzanes  s 
third  time. 

(7)  Mithridatico  bello  superiore.']  Thi: 
broke  out  in  the  consulship  of  Q.  Pom- 
peius  and  L.  Sylla.  In  the  very  begin' 
ning  of  this  war,  Mithridates  having  go' 
O.  Oppius,  the  proconsul  into  his  hands 
put  him  in  irons.  He  likewise  seizec 
Marcus  Af[uilius;  and,  setting  him  upor 
an  ass,  preceded  by  a  public  crier,  wlu 
proclaimed  his  approach  by  his  name,  or 
dered  him  to  be  carried  to  Pergamus 
where  he  no  sooner  arrived,  than  meltec 
gold  was  poure4  down  his  throat.     Hf 
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before  me  tlie  cause  of  the  republic,  and  the  danger  to  which 
tlieir  own  private  fortunes  are  exposed ;  that  in  Bithynia,  now  a 
Roman  province,  a  great  number  of  viUages  are  burnt  do^^'n: 
that  the  kingdom  of  Ariobarzanes,  wliich  borders  on  your  tri- 
butaries, is  'wholly  in  the  power  of  your  enemy  :  that  Lucidlus, 
after  a  series  of  great  exploits,  is  about  to  relinquish  that  war: 
that  his  successor  is  but  ill  provided  for  the  execution  of  so  dif- 
ficult an  enterprise :  and  that  the  unanimous  voice  of  citizens 
ind  allies,  points  at,  and  demands  one  person  for  the  conduct  of 
this  war,  as  the  on.ly  man  alive  who  strikes  terror  into  our  ene- 
mies. yVou  see  then  the  point  in  question :  it  now  remains  for 
you  to  consider  what  is  fit  to  be  done.,  To  me  it  seems  necessa- 
*y  to  speak,  fii-st  of  the  nature,  then  of  the  gi-eatness  of  the 
ivar,  and  lastly,  of  the  choice  of  a  general.  The  nature  of  the 
fvar  ^  such  as  ought  to  rouse  all  your  courage,  and  kindle  your 
ivarmest  resentment.  It  regards  the  glory  of  the  Roman  peo- 
ple, which  your  ancestors  have  transmitted  with  so  much  lustre 
n  all  things,  but  principally  in  the  science  of  arms.  It  regards 
he  safety  of  your  friends  and  allies,  in  defence  of  which  yoiir 
ibrefathers  have  sustained  many  heavy  and  dangerous  ware.  It 
•egurds  the  surest  and  fairest  revenues  of  the  commonwealth, 
without  which  we  can  neither  support  peace  with  dignity,  nor 
urnish  the  necessary  expences  during  war.  In  fine,  it  regards 
:he  private  fortunes  of  many  illustrious  citizens,  whose  prosperi- 
;y  demands  your  utmost  attention,  both  on  their  own  and  the 
'epublic's  account/ 

Sect.  III.  And  because  the  thirst  of  glory,  and  passion  for 
fame,  has  been  always  stronger  in  j-ou  dian  in  any  other  people, 
you  must  wipe  out  that  stain  contracted  in  the  last  Mithridatic 
ivar,  which  has  given  so  deejf  and  dangerous  a  wound  to  the  re- 
3ut  ition  of  the  Roman  people  :  that  the  mail  who,  in  one  day, 
JVC  •  all  Asia,  through  so  many  states,  by  a  simple  courier,  and. 
the  contents  of  a  single  lettei',  marked  out  the  Roman  citizens 
to  butchery  and  destruction,  has  not  only  hitherto  escaped  with- 
3ut  any  suitable  punishment,  but  now  counts  the  twenty-third 
^•ea  •  of  his  reign  from  that  period :  a  reign  too,  so  prosperous, 
thai,  instead  of  seeking  to  hide  himself  in  Pontus,  and  the  fast- 
nesses of  Cappadocia,  he  has  broke  through  the  limits  of  his  pa- 
ternal inheritance,  and  riots  among  your  tributary  provinces,  in 
the  rich  and  fertile  country  of  Asia.     For  hitherto  your  generals 


NOTES. 


hen  sent  letters  to  all  the  governors  of 
he  Asiatic  provinces,  enjoined  them,  on 
ie  thirtieth  day  after  the  receipt  of  the 
aid  letter,  to  massacre  all  the  Romans 
..ulians  in  their  several  districts,  with- 


out regard  to  age  or  sex  ;  and  to  leave 
their  bodies  uuburied  a  prey  to  the  wild 
beasts.  Upon  this,  so  great  an  execution 
ensued,  that  upwards  of  one  hundred  anti 
fifty  thousaod  were  slain  i^  one  diy. 
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ita  vestri  cum  illo  rcge  contenderunt  imperatores,^H»  illo  in- 
signia victoriae,  noii  victoriaiii  reportarint.  TfliPPhavit  L. 
Sulla,  triuniphavit  L.  Muraena  de  Mithridate,  duo  foitissimi  vi- 
ri,  et  summi  imperatores :  sed  ita  triumpharunt,  ut  ille  pulsus 
superatusque  regnaret.  Verumtameu  illis  imperatoribus  laus  est 
tribuenda,  quod  egerunt :  venia  danda,  quod  reliquerunt :  prop- 
terea  quod  ab  eo  bello  (8)Sullam  in  Italiam  respublica,  Murae- 
nam  Sulla  revocavit. 

IV.  Mithridates  autem  omne  reliquum  tempus,  non  ad  obli- 
vionem  veteris  belli,  scd  ad  comparationera  novi  contulit :  qui. 
posteaquam  maximas  aedificasset,  ornassetque  classeis,  exercitus- 
que  permagnos,  quibuscumque  ex  gentibus  potuisset,  comparas- 
set,  et  se  Bosphoranis,  finitiinis  suis,  bellum  inferre  sinmlasset: 
usque  in  Hispaniam  legatos  Ecbatanis  misit  ad  eos  duces, , qui- 
buscum  turn  bellum  gerebamus : '  ut,  cum  duobus  in  locis  disjunc- 
tissimis,  maximeque  diversis,  uno  consilio,  a  binis  hostium  copiis 
bellum  terra  marique  gereretur,  vos  ancipiti  contentione  distric- 
ti,  de  imperio  dimicaretis.  y  Sed  tamen  alterius  partis  periculum. 
(9)Sertorianae  atque  Hispaniensis,  quae  multo  plus  firmamenti 
ac  roboris  habebat,  Cn.  Pompeii  divino  consilio,  ac  singulari  vir- 
tute  depulsum  est :  in  altera  parte  ita  res  a  L.  Lucullo  summc 
viro  est  administrata,  ut  initia  ilia  gestarum  rerum  magna  atque 
praeclara,  non  felicitati  ejus,  sed  virtuti ;  liaec  autem  extrema, 
quae  nuper  acciderunt,  non  culpae,  sed  fortunae  tribuenda  esse 
videantur.  Se^f  de  Lucullo  dicam  alio  loco,  et  ita  dicam,  Quiri- 
tes  !  ut  neque  vera  laus,  ei  detracta  oratione  nostra,  neque  falsa, 
afficta  esse  videatur.  De  vestri  imperii  dignitate,  atque  gloria, 
quoniam  is  est  exorsus  orationis  meae,  viclete,  quem  vobis  ani- 
mum  suscipiendum  putetis.     * 

V.  Majores  vestri  saepe  mercatoribus  ac  naviculatoribus  inju- 
riosius  tractatis,  bella  gesserunt :  vos  tot  civium  Horn,  millibusj 


NOTES. 


(8)  Sullam  in  Ilaliam  respublica,  Mu- 
raenam  Sulla  revocavit.']  While  Sylla  was 
engaged  in  the  Mlthridatic  war,  the  fac- 
tion of  Marius  and  Cinna  prevailing  at 
Rome,  great  disturbances  ensued,  and  ma- 
ny of  the  most  considerable  men  of  the 
commonwealth  were  killed.  This  oblig- 
ed Sylla  to  conclude  a  peace  hastily  with 
Mithridates,  that  he  might  be  the  sooner 
at  liberty  to  return  to  Rome,  to  quell 
these  tumults.     Muraena  being  left  be- 


Mithridates ;  but,  fired  with  the  love  ol 
military  glory,  at  first  undertook  small 
and  afterward*  greater  expeditions  against 
him.  Whereupon  Sylla,  thinking  it  in- 
consistent with  the  honour  of  the  Roman 
name,  not  to  stand  to  the  articles  of  peace, 
recalled  Muraena  out  of  Asia. 

(9)  Sertorianae  atque  Hispaniensis.'] — 
Sertorius,  a  partizan  of  Marius,  upon  Syl- 
la's  return  to  Italy,  fled  with  Cinna  into 
Spain ;  where,  having  gained  many  na- 


hind  as  Sylla's  lieutenant  in  Asia,  to  see  tions  in  those  parts  to  his  interest,  he  sup- 
to  the  execution  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  ported  the  Marian  cause  with  great  bra- 
and  settle  the  affairs  of  those  provinces,  very,  and  frequently  routed  the  Roman 
was  not  over  scrupulous  with  regard  to  j  armies.    JBut  being  proscribed  by  Sylla, 
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h-Ave  fought  in  such  a  manner  with  this  prince,  as  to  cany  off 
the  trophies  of  victory',  not  victory  itseli'.  L.  Sylla  triumphed ; 
L.  Murena  triumphetl  over  Mithridates ;  both  brave  men,  and 
accompUshed  commanders :  but  their  triumphs  were  such  as  to 
leave  him,  after  all  his  losses  and  defeats,  in  full  possession  of 
royalty.  Nevertheless,  these  generals  deserve  praise  for  what 
they  did,  and  pardon  for  what  they  left  undone ;  for  the  con- 
cerns of  the  commonwealth  recalletl  Sylla,  and  Sylla  himself  re- 
called Murena  from  the  prosecution  of  that  war. 

Sect.  IV.  But  Mithridates  employed  the  interval  that  follow- 
ed, not  in  endeavours  to  blot  out  the  memory  of  the  ancient 
quarrel,  but  in  concerting  measuies  to  renew  the  war:  and,  af- 
ter building  and  equipping  vast  fleets,  levying  great  armies  in  all 
the  countries  whence  troops  could  be  had,  and  causing  a  report 
to  be  spread,  that  his  design  was  to  make  war  upon  the  peoplo 
of  Bosphorus,  his  neighbours;'  he  sent  arfibassadors  from  Ecba- 
tana  into  Spain,  to  treat  with  the  g^erals  then  at  war  with  the 
republic ;  that  obliging  you  to  make  head,  both  by  sea  and  land, 
against  two  mighty  enemies  acting  in  concert^  and  in  provinces 
so  very  remote  and  distant  from  each  other,  you  may  find  your- 
selves embarrassed  by  the  double  attack,  and  be  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  fighting  for  your  empire.  A^uf  one  part  of  this 
storm,  which  proceeded  from  Sertorius  and  Spain,  and  was  by 
far  the  most  formidable  and  threatening,  was  dissipated  by  the 
divine  conduct  and  singular  valour  of  Pompey:  and,  in  the 
other  scene  of  action,  affairs  were  so  managed  by  Lucullus,  that 
great  and  illustrious  commander,  that  his  glorious  successes  in 
th  3  beginning  may  be  justly  attributed  to  his  prudence,  not  to 
his  good  fortune ;  whereas  those  later  disasters,  which  have  since 
befallen  him,  seem  purely  the  work  of  chance,  and  are  not  im- 
putable to  his  misconduct.  But  of  Lucullus  I  will  speak  else- 
where, and  speak  in  such  a  manner,  Romans,  as  neither  to  de- 
prive him  of  any  due  praise,  nor  load  him  with  false  commenda- 
tions. At  present,  as  the  chief  design  of  my  speech  is  the  ho- 
nour and  dignity  of  your  empire,  see  what  ought  to  be  your  re- 
gentment  upon  this  occasion. 

Sect.  V.    Your  forefathers  often  engaged  in  a  war,  to  revenge 
the  insidts  offered  to  their  merchants  and  seamen.     How  then 


NOTES. 

and  betrayed  by  Marcus  Antonins,  Mar- 1  an  entertaiument,  in  the  siz  hundred  and 
tus  Perpenna,  and  some  others,  who  had   eighty-first  year  of  the  city. 


4 


«vn:pired  his  destruction,  he  yras  slain 


E 
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uno  nuntio,  atque  uno  tempore  iiecatis,  ^uo  tandem  animo  esse 
debetis?  Legati  quod  erant  (10)app8llati  superbius,  Corinthum 
patres  vestri,  totius  Graeciae  lumen,  extinctum  esse  voluerunt : 
vos  eum  regem  inultum  esse  patiemini,  qui  legatum  populi  Rom. 
consularem,  vinculis  ac  verberibus,  atque  omni  supplicio  excru- 
ciatum  necavit  ?  llli  libertatem  civium  Rom.  imminutam  non  tu- 
lerunt :  vos  vitam  ereptam  negligetis  ?  Jus  legationis  verbo  viola- 
timi  illi  persecuti  sunt :  vos  legatum  populi  Rom.  omni  supplicio 
interfectum,  inultum  relinquetis?  Videte  ne,  ut  illis  pulcherri- 
mum  fuit  tantam  vobis  imperii  gloriam  relinquere,  sic  vobis  tur- 
pissimum  sit,  illud  quod  accepistis,  tueri  et  donservare  non  posse. 
f^'^Quidj  qucxl  salus  sociorum  summum  in  periculum  ac  discrimen 


^73 


I 


vocatur  !  Regno  expulsus  est  Ariobarzanes,  rex,  socius  populi 
Romani  atque  amicus :  imminent  duo  reges  toti  Asiae,  non  so- 
lum vobis  inimicissimi,  sed  etiam  vestris  sociis  atque  amicis :  ci- 
vitates  autem  omnes,  cuncta  Asia,  atque  Graecia,  vestrum  auxi- 
iium  exspectare,  propter  periculi  magnitudinem,  coguntur :  im- 
peratorem  a  vobis  certum  deposcere,  cum  praesertim  vos  alium 
miseritis,  neque  audent,  neque  se  id  facere  summo  sine  periculo 
posse  arbitranturc  vident,  et  sentiunt  hoc  idem,  quod  et  vos, 
imum  virum  esse,  in  quo  summa  sint  omnia,  et  eum  prope  esse 
(quo  etiam  carent  aegrius:)  cujus  adventu  ipso,  atque  nomine, 
tametsi  ille  ad  maritimum  bellum  venerit,  tamen  impetus  hosti- 
um  repressos  esse  intelligunt  ac  retardatos.  Hi  vos,  quoniam 
libere  loqui  non  licet,  tacite  rogant,  ut  se  quoque,  sicut  caetera- 
rum  provinciarum  socios,  dignos  existimetis,  quorum  salutem  tali 
viro  commendetis :  atque  hoc  etiam  magis  quam  caeteros,  quod 
ejusmodi  in  provinciam  homines  cum  imperio  misimus,  ut,  eti- 
am si  ab  hoste  defendant,  tamen  ipsorum  adventus  in  urbeis  so- 
ciorum non  multum  ab  hostili  expugnatione  differant.  Hunc 
audiebant  antea,  nunc  praesentem  vident,  tanta  temperantia, 
tanta  mansuetudine,  tanta  humanitate,  ut  ii  beatissimi  esse  vide- 
antur,  apud  quos  ille  diutissime  commoratur. 

VI.  Quare  si  propter  socios,  nulla  ipsi  injuria  lacessiti,  iftajo- 
res  vestri  (11  )cum  Antiocho,  cmn  Philippo,  cum  ^tolis,  cum 


NOTES. 


(10)  Appellati  superbi'iis.]  Corintfi,  one 
6f  the  most  considerable  cities  of  Greece, 
situated  on  the  isthmus  of  Peloponnesus, 
•was  destroyed  by  the  Romans  under  the 
conduct  of  Mummius,  in  the  six  hundred 
and  seventh  year  of  the  city.  The  cause 
of  this  severe  treatment  is  variously  re- 
ported by  historians.  Strabo  says,  that 
the  inhabitants  bespattered  the  Roman 
ambassadors  vsrith  filth  from  the  tops  of 
their  houses.  Livy  and  Asconius  will  have 
it,  that  they  assaulted  tbem  publicly,  aad 


violated  their  character.  Cicero  says  n 
more  than  that  they  treated  them  in 
haughty,  insolent  manner.  By  this  h 
would  insinuate  how  much  greater  re! 
son  there  was  to  be  incensed  against  Mi 
thridates,  who  had  exercised  such  unheal 
of  cruelties  upon  a  Roman  ambassador  ( 
consular  dignity. 

(II)  Cum  Anliocho,  cum  Philippo,  cti 
Uriah's.]  When  Antiochus,  king  of  Syri 
had  made  an  alliance  with  the  ^toliaj) 
and,  in  conjunction  with  them,  was  vra; 
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ought  you  to  be  fired,  when  you  call  to  mind,  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  single  express,  so  many  thousand  Roman  citizens 
were  butchered  in  one  day  ?  Corinth,  the  pride  and  ornament 
of  Greece,  was,  by  your  ancestors,  doomed  to  utter  destruction, 
because  of  the  insolent  behaviour  of  the  citizens  to  their  ambas- 
sadors :  and  will  you  suffer  the  tyrant  to  escape  with  impimity, 
by  whom  a  consular  senator  of  the  Roman  people  was  condemn- 
ed to  be  bound,  scourged,  and  put  to  death  with  the  most  cruel 
torments?  Your  fathers  would  not  permit  the  least  infringeirfent 
of  their  privileges ;  and  ^dll  you  tamely  overlook  the  murder  of 
Roman  citizens  ?  These  avenged  even  a  verbal  insult  upon  the 
dignity  of  their  ambassador ;  and  shall  the  blood  of  a  Roman  se- 
nator, shed  in  the  most  cruel  manner,  cry  for  no  vengeance  from 
you  ?  \"*Beware,  citizens,  beware,  lest,  as  it  was  glorious  for  them 
to  transmit  so  extensive  an  empire  to  posterity,  your  inability  to 
presei-ve  and  defend  it  prove -i^^infamous  for  you.  What,  to 
appear  unconcerned  when  the  very  safety  and  being  of  your  al- 
lies is  at  stake  !  vAriobarzanes,  a  sovereign  prince,  the  friend 
and  confederate  of  the  Roman  people,  is  expelled  his  dominions. 
Two  potent  kings,  the  inveterate  foes  not  only  of  Rome,  but  of 
eveiy  state  in  amity  and  alliance  with  her,  threaten  all  Asia. 
The  provinces  of  Greece,  and  beyond  the  Hellespont,  unable  to 
repel  the  danger,  look  to  you  for  aid ;  but,  without  daring,  or 
thinking  it  sate  to  name  the  particular  general  they  want,  be- 
cause you  have  already  put  another  into  that  commission./They 
see  and  know,  as  you  do,  that  there  is  one  man,  in  whom  all 
great  qualities  meet ;  and  are  the  more  impatient  to  be  without 
him,  as  he  is  so  near  at  hand  to  undertake  their  defence:  a  man, 
whose  verj'  name  and  approach,  though  he  came  only  vested 
with  a  naval  commission,  they  nevertheless  perceive  to  have 
checked  and  retarded  the  enemies  attempts.  And  because  they 
dare  not  openly  proclaim  their  desires,  they  silently  implore  you 
to  consider  them,  in  common  with  the  other  allied  provinces,  as 
V  ortliy  of  the  protection  of  such  a  hero.  This  request  is  the 
more  reasonable,  as  we  have  lately  sent  them  commanders,  who 
indeed  defended  them  from  the  enemy,  but  whose  entrance  into 
their  cities  differed  little  fi-om  taking  them  by  storm.  As  to  the 
general  now  in  their  eye,  they  have  fonnerly  heard,  but  at  pre- 
sent find  him  so  full  of  gentleness,  ■  moderation,  and  humanity, 
that  happiest  appears  the  people  among  whom  he  longest  resides. 

Sfxt.  \  I.    If  then  your  ancestors,  unprovoked  by  any  injury 
tliemselves,  and  merely  for  the  sake  of  their  allies,  engaged  in  war 

NOTES. 

in.  J  war  upon  the  confederate  states  of  I  tection  they  were,  and  who  had  honoured 
•j  ^Vl;  tece  J  the  Roman*,  under  whose  pro-  |  them  with  the  title  of  allies,  generously 
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Poenis  bclla  gesserunt;  quanto  vos  studio  convenit,  injuriis  pro- 
vocates, sociorum  salutem  una  cum  imperii  vestri  dignitate  de- 
fendere,  praesertim  cum  de  vestris  maximis  vectigalibus  agatur  ? 
Nam  caeterarum  provinciarum  vectigalia,  Quirites,  tanta  sunt,  ut 
lis,  ad  ipsas  provincias  tutandas,  vix  contenti  esse  possimus :  Asia 
\;er6  tam  opinia  est  et  fertilis,  vit  et  ubertate  agrorum,  et  varie- 
tkte  fructuum,  et  magnitudine  pastionis,  et  multitudine  earura 
rerum  quae  exportantur,  facile  omnibus  terris  antecellat.  Itaque 
haec  vobis  provincia,  Quirites,  si  et  belli  utilitatem,  et  pacis  dig- 
nitatem retinere  vultis,  non  modo  a  calamitate,  sed  etiam  a  metu 
calamitatis  est  defendenda.  Nam  caeteris  in  rebus,  cum  venit 
calamitas,  tum  detrimentum  accipitur :  at  in  vectigalibus  non  so- 
lum adventus  mali,  sed  etiam  metus  ipse  afFert  calamitatem. 
Nam  ciim  liostium  copiae  non  longe  absunt,  etiamsi  irruptio  fac- 
ta nulla  sit,  tamen  pecora  relinquuntur,  agricultura  deseritur, 
mercatorum  navigatio  conquiescit.  Ita  (12)neque  ex  portu,  ne- 
que  ex  decumis,  neque  ex  scriptura  vectigal  conservari  potest ; 
quare  saepe  totius  anni  fructus  inio  rumore  periculi,  atque  uho 
belli  terrore,  amittitur.  Quo  tandem  animo  esse  existimatis,  aut 
eos  qui  vectigalia  vobis  pensitant,  auteos,  qui  exercent  atque  exi- 
gunt,  cum  duo  reges  cum  maximis  copiis  prope  adsint  ?  cum  una 
excursio  equitatus  perbrevi  tempore  totius  anni  vectigal  auferre 
possit?  cum  publicani  familias  maximas,  quas  (13) in  saljnis  ha- 
.  bent,  quas  in  agris,  quas  in  portubus  atque  custodiis,  magno  pe- 
riculo  se  habere  arbitrentur?  Putatis-ne  vos  illis  rebus  frui 
posse,  nisi  eos,  qui  vobis  fructui  sunt,  conservaveritis,  non  solum 
(ut  ante  dixi)  calamitate,  sed  etiam  calamitatis  formidine  libera- 
tes? 


NOTES. 


undertook  their  defence,  and  sent  Glabrio, 
at  the  head  of  an  army,  to  support  them 
against  their  enemies.  The  Philip  here 
spoken  of,  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  father  of  Alexander  the  Great.  '^^ 
was,  it  is  true,  king  of  Macedon,  but 
reigned  not  till  long  after  him,  and  drew 
upon  himself  the  Roman  arms,  by  attack- 
ing the  Athenians  their  allies.  'I'he  Car- 
thaginians were  engaged  in  three  several 
wars  with  the  Romans.  Cicero  here  al- 
ludes doubtless  to  the  second,  which  was 
undertaken  on  account  of  the  Saguntines, 
the  allies  of  the  Roman  people,  whom  the 
Carthaginians  had  injuriously  attacked. 

(12)  Neque  ex  portu,  neque  ex  decumis, 
neque  ex  scriptura  vectigal  conservari  pot- 
estJ]  There  were  three  kinds  of  tributes 
or  taxes,  from  which  the  Roman  state 
drew  very  ample  revenues.  The  first  was 


what  they  called  dccimae,  or  decumae^ 
corresponding  to  our  word  tythes  ;  those 
were  exacted  not  only  of  all  the  Romans, 
but  of  all  the  Roman  allies,  either  within 
or  without  Italy,  who  farmed  public 
lands ;  But  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  these 
were  for  the  most  part  only  laid  on  corn, 
wines,  oils,  and  the  smaller  grains.  The 
second  was  what  they  called  scriptura;  a 
word  which,  I  believe,  cannot  be  render- 
ed by  any  one  word  in  our  language.  We 
know  well  enough,  however,  what  idea 
the  Romans  affixed  to  it,  and  in  what 
sense  they  used  it.  They  meant  no  more 
by  it  than  that  branch  of  the  revenue 
which  was  paid  by  those  who  enjoyed  the 
privilege  of  forests  and  pasture-grounds 
belonging  to  the  public.  This  part  of  the 
revenue  was  probably  called  scriptura^ 
from  the  sum  agreed  upon  v/ith  the  ma* 
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witli  Antioclius,  Philip,  the  vEtolians,  and  Carthaginians :  how 
much  more  ought  you,  irritated  by  a  series  of  personal  affi'onts, 
to  exert  yourselves  warmly  in  a  quarrel,  where  the  dignity  of 
your  empire  is  united  with  tlie  cause  of  your  confederates;  more 
especially  as  the  fairest  revenues'  of  the  republic  are  at  stake  ?  -^ 
For  tlie  revenues  of  the  other  provinces  are  such  as  scarce  to  de- 
fray the  expence  of  protecting  them :  but  Asia  is  a  countiy  so  opu- 
lent and  fertile,  that  whether  we  regard  the  richness  of  the  soil, 
the  variety  of  fruits,  its  abundant  pastures,  and  the  multitiide  of 
commodities  for  exportation,  it  easily  claims  the  preference  to  all 
other  climates.  And  therefore,  Romans,  if  you  aspire  either  at 
success  in  war,  or  dignity  in  peace,  you  must  not  only  defend 
this  province  from  conquest,  but  even  from  the  rpprehension  of 
being  invadedj^  P'or,  in  other  affairs,  the  loss  is  telt  when  the 
disaster  happens;  but  in  what  regards  the  revenues  of  a  state, 
not  only  real  misfortunes,  but  the  very  apprehension  of  them.,  is 
productive  of  mischief.  For,  when  an  enemy  approaches,  though 
no  irruption  be  yet  made,  the  cattle  are  abaiidoned,  agricidture 
is  neglected,  and  commerce  stagnates.  Thus  all  taxes,  whether 
upon  shipping,  manufactures,  or  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  neces- 
sarily cease;  insomudi  that  the  bare  rumour  of  danger,  the  very 
apprehension  of  a  war,  often  sinks  tlie  revenues  of  a  whole  year. 
/  vV^hat  then  may  ycu  suppose  to  be  the  situation,  either  of  those 
who  pay,  or  those  who  collect  the  public  tributes,  when  they 
see  themselves  threatened  with  an  invasion  from  two  formidable 
monarchs?  when  a  single  incuision  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  may 
rifle  at  once  the  revenue  of  an  entire  year  ?  when  the  tarmers  of 
the  taxes  shall  perceive,  tliat  all  the  people  employed  under 
them,  in  tlie  forests,  in  the  fields,  in  sea-ports,  and  in  garrisons, 
are  exposed  to  imminent  danger?  Do  you  imagine  it  possible  to 
enjoy  the  labour  of  all  these,  without  preserving  the  labourers 
themselves,  not  only  from  the  reality,  but,  as  I  said  before,  from 
the  veiy  dread  of  danger? 

NOTES. 

ters  of  the  customs  for  the  said  privilege  I  And  though  it  was  afterwards  renewed 
be  Jig  entered  in  a  certain  book.  The!  by  Marcus  Livius,  the  censor,  called 
thrd  kind  of  tax  was  what  they  called  [  thence  5a/ma«or,  yet  we  never  read  in 
potorium,  which,  except  in  a  few  minute  ^  any  period  of  the  Roman  history  of  its 
circumstances,  corresponded  to  our  cus-  |  being  imposed  upon  Asia,  or  any  other  of 
toms  laid  upon  goods  imported  and  ex-  I  the  Roman    provinces.     Besides,    Cicero 


[  1 3)  In  salinis  habent.]  The  word  sa- 
linis,  here  used,  has  occasioned  great  dis- 
putes among  commentators.  Indeed,  we 
learn  from  Pliny,  hb.  31.  cap.  7.,  that 
tajes  on  the  salt-pits  of  Rome  were  ap- 
pointed by  Ancus  Martius.  But  this  tri- 
Du;e,  upon  the  expulsion  of  the  kings, 
Vfz  s  abolished  by  a  decree  of  the  senate. 


here  speaks  of  three  kinds  of  tributes,  but 
in  no  part  of  his  works  of  that  arising 
from  saJt-pits.  I  am  therefore  inclined  to 
think,  that  we  ought  to  read  salictis,  as 
we  find  it  in  many  editions ;  and  that  Ci- 
cero has  here  in  his  eye  the  pasture- 
grounds,  which  abounded  with  groves  Qf 
willows. 
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■^  VII.  Ac  ne  illud  quidem  vobis  negligendum  est,  quod  mihi 
ego  cxtrcnium  proposuerain,  cum  essem  de  belli  genere  dicturus, 
quod  ad  multorum  bona  civiuin  Ilomanorum  pertinet :  quoi'um 
vobis  pro  vestra  sapientia,  Quirites,  habenda  est  ratio  dSigenter. 
Nam  et  piiblicani,  homines  et  honestissimi  et  ornatissimi,  suas 
rationes  et  copias  in  illam  provinciam  contulerunt :  quorum  ip-^ 
sorum  per  se  res  et  fortunae  curae  vobis  esse  debent :  etenim  si 
vectigalia  nervos  esse  reipublicae  semper  duximus;  eum  certe 
ordinem,  qui  exercet  ilia,  firmamentum  caeterorum  ordinum 
lecte  esse  dicemus.  Deinde  caeteris  ex  ordinibus  homines  gnavi 
et  industrii  partim  ipsi  in  Asia  negotiantur,  quibus  vos  absenti- 
bus  consulere  debetis ;  partim  suas,  et  suorum  in  ea  provincia 
pccunias  magnas  (14)collocatas  habent.  Erit  igitur  humanita- 
tis  vestrae,  magnum  eoriim  civium  numerum  calamitate  prohi- 
bere;  sapiehtiae  videre,  multorum  civium  calamitatem  a  re- 
publica  sejunctam  esse  non  posse.  Etenim  illud  primiim  parvi 
refert,  vos  pub'icanis  amissa  vectigalia  postea  victoria  recupera- 
re ;  heque  enim  iisdem  redimendi  facultas  erit  propter  calamita- 
tem, neque  aliis  voluntas  propter  timorem.  Deinde  quod  nos 
G-adem  Asia,  atque  idem  iste  Mithridates  initio  belli  Asiatici  do- 
» cuit,  id  quidem  certe  calamitate  docti  memoria  retinere  debemus. 
Nam  tum,  cum  in  Asia  res  magnas  permulti  amiserant,  scimus 
Romae,  solutione  impedita,  fidem  concidisse.  Non  enim  pos- 
sunt  una  in  civitate  multi  rem  atque  fortunas  amittere,  ut  non 
plureis  secum  in  eandem  calamitatem  trahant.  A  quo  periculo 
prohibete  rempublicam ;  et  mihi  credite,  id  quod  ipsi  videtis ; 
hacc  fides,  atque  haec  ratio  pecuniarum,  quae  Romae,  quae  in 
foro  versatur,  implicita  est  cum  illis  pecuniis  Asiaticis,  et  cohae- 
yet ;  ruere  ilia  non  possunt,  ut  haec  non  eodem  labefactata  motu- 
concidant.  Quare  videte,  num  dubitandum  vobis  sit  omni  stu- 
dio ad  id  bellum  incumbere,  in  quo  gloria  nominis  vestri,  salus 
sociorum,  vectigalia  maxima,  fortunae  plurimorum  civiujn  cmn 
republica  defenduntur. 

VIII.  Quoniam  de  genere  belli  dixi,  nunc  de  magnitudine 
ipauca  dicam.  Potest  enim  hoc  did,  belli  genus  esse  ita  necessa- 
rium,  ut  sit  gerendum :  non  esse  ita  magnum,  ut  sit  pertimescen- 
dum ;  in  quo  niaxime  laborandum  est,  ne  forte  a  vobis  quae  di- 


NOTES. 


(14)  Collocalas  Iiahent.]  Very  many 
citizens  had  their  fortunes  lodged  in  the 
hands  of  the  trading  men,  who,  in  the 
very  nature  of  the  thing,  must  suffer  by 
the  losses  of  these  traders.     Plutarch  in- 


forms us,  that  in  Asia  there  were  a  great 
number  of  farmers  of  the  public  revenues, 
and  factors,  who  miserably  harassed  that 
province ;  and  that  they  consisted  of  all 
the  several  orders  in  Rome  (except  the 
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Sect.  VIL     Nor  ought  you  to  overlook  the  last  point  I  pro- 
posed to  mention,  in  speaking  of  the  nature  of  the  war :  I  mean 
what  regards  the  fortunes  of  many  Roman  citizens;  to  which, 
my  countrymen,  your  wisdom  ought  to  pay  a  particidar  regard. 
For  the  farmers  of  the  revenue,  men  of  worth  and  rank  m  tlie 
republic,  have  conveyed  all  their  wealth  and  effects  into  that  pro- 
vince ;  and  it  is  incumbent  upon  you  to  bestow  your  utmost  at- 
tention upon  the  preservation  of  their  fortunes.     For  if  we  have 
ever  considered  the  public  tributes  as  the  sinews  of  the  state,  sure 
that  order  of  men  who  are  employed  in  collecting  them,  may  be 
justly  looked  upon  as  the  cement  and  support  of  all  the  other 
orders.  J  Besides,   a  number  of  active  and  industrious  men  of 
other  denonunations,  whose  interest  you  ought  to  take  care  of  in 
their  absence,  are  some  now  trading  in  Asia,  while  others  have 
laid  out  their  money  to  a  great  extent  in  that  province.    Huma- 
nity,  therefore,  requires  you  to  protect  the  fortunes  of  such  a 
multitude  of  citizens ;  and  prudence  dictates,  that  the  ruin  of  so 
many  individuals  cannot  fail  to  affect  the  public  prosperity.    For 
it  will  avail  but  little  to  recover,  by  a  victory,  what  the  officers  of 
the  revenue  may  have  lost ;  tbecause  such  as  enjoyed  the  customs 
before,  will  be  disabled  from  renewing  the  farm,  and  others  will 
avoid  engaging  through  fear^J  Besides,  instructed  by  past  mis- 
fortunes, we  ought  sure  to  keep  in  mind  what  the  same  province, 
and  the  same  INlithridates,  taught  us  towards  the  beginning  of 
the  Asiatic  war.     For  a  number  of  citizens,  sustaining  at  that 
time  gi-eat  losses  in  Asia,  we  know  that  public  credit  was  at  a 
stand  at  Rome,  from  a  general  stoppage  of  payment.     And,  in- 
deed, where  a  multitude  of  individuals  in  any  state  suffer  an  en- 
tire shipwreck  of  their  fortunes,  it  is  impossible  but  others  must 
be  involved  in  the  same  calamity.     Shield  the  commonwealth 
therefore  from  this  danger,  and  give  credit  to  a  principle  which 
experience  must  have  taught  you,     The  pubUc  credit  at  Rome, 
the  circulation  of  money  in  the  forum,  is  connected  with,  and 
dependent  upon  the  revenues  of  Asia;  the  loss  of  which  must  in- 
fallibly draw  after  it  the  ruin  of  the  other.     Judge,  then,  whe- 
ther you  ought  not  to  bend  all  your  cares  to  the  vigorous  prose- 
cution of  a  war,  in  which  the  glory  of  your  empire,  the  safety  of 
your  allies,  the  principal  revenues  of  the  ttate,  and  the  properties 
of  many  illustrious  citizens,  are  connected  with  the  defence  of 
tiie  repubUc. 

Sect.  VIII.  Having  thus  finished  what  I  had  to  say  concern- 
i.'ig  the  nature  of  the  war,  it  now  remains  that  I  speak  of  its 
jireatness.     And  this  much  I  will  venture  to  alHrm,  that  it  is  in- 


NOTES. 


« ;natorian),  and  especially  of  the  eques- 
t  ian,  of  which  there  were  iiiauy  who 
v'tre  tytk-i-farmtrs,  Lbourus,  fa;tslcr»  of 


the  customs,  and  collectors  of  the  pagtut 
rage  and  forest  money. 
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ligentissime  providenda  sunt,  contemnenda  esse  videantur.  ^  At- 
que,  ut  omnes  intelligant,  me  L.  Lucullo  tantum  impertiri  lau- 
dis,  quantum  forti  viro,  et  sapientissimo  homini,  et  magno  im- 
peratori  debeatur ;  dico  ejus  adventu  maximas  Mithridatis  ca- 
pias omnibus  rebus  ornatas,  atque  instructas  fuisse,  urbemque 
Asiae  clarissimam,  nobisque  amicissimam,  (15)Cyzicenorum,  ob- 
sessam  esse  ab  ipso  rege  maxima  multitudine,  et  oppugnatam  ve- 
hementissime,  quam  L.  LucuUus  virtute,  assiduitate,  consilio, 
summis  obsidionis  periculis  liberavit:  ab  eodem  imperatore  clas- 
sem  magnam  et  ornatam,  quae  ducibus  Sertorianis  ad  Italiam 
studio  iuflammato  raperetur,  superatam  esse,  atque  depressam : 
magnas  hostium  praeterea  copias  multis  proeliis  esse  deletas,  pa- 
tefactumque  nostris  legionibus  esse  Pontum,  qui  ante  populo 
Rom.  ex  omni  aditu  clausus  esset:  (]6)Sinopen  atque  Amisum, 
quibus  in  oppidis  erant  domicilia  regis,  omnibus  rebus  ornata  at- 
que referta,  caeterasque  urbeis  Ponti  et  Cappadociae  permultas, 
uno  aditu  atque  adventu  esse  captas :  regem  spoliatum  regno  pa- 
trio  atque  avito,  ad  alios  se  reges,  atque  alias  gentes  suppliccni 
contulisse :  atque  haec  omnia,  salvis  populi  Romani  sociis,  atque 
integris  vectigalibus,  esse  gesta.  Satis  opinor  hoc  esse  laudi*  t. 
atque  ita  reputo,  Qunites,  ut  hoc  vos  intelligatis,  a  nuHo  istorum 
qui  huic  obtrectant  legi  atque  causae,  L.  Lucullum  similiter  ex 
hoc  loco  esse  laudatura. 

IX.  Requiretur  fortasse  nunc,  quemadmodum,  cum  haec  ita 
sint,  reliquum  possit  esse  magnum  bellum.  Cognoscite,  Quirites: 
non  enim  hoc  sine  causa  quaeri  videtur.  Primum  ex  suo  r6gno 
sic  Mithridates  profugit,  ut  ex  eodem  Ponto  (17)  Medea  ilia  .quon- 
dam profiigisse  dicitur  r^'quam  praedicant  in  fugji  fraUis  sui  mem- 
bra in  iis  locis,  qua  pe  parens  persequeretur,  dissipavisse,  ut  eo- 

NOTES. 


(15)  Cyzicenorum.]  Cyzicum,  one  of  the 
finest  cities  of  Asia,  was  besieged  by  sea 
and  land  by  Mithridates,  with  several 
machines  of  war,  and  especially  a  wooden 
tower  an  hundred  cubits  high.  But  Lu- 
cuUus having  blocked  him  up  on  all  8i4es, 
and  cut  off  his  provisions,  he  was  obliged 
to  raise  the  siege. 

(16)  Sinopen  atque  ylmisum.]  Sinope  is 
a  city  upon  the  Euxine  Sea,  which  at  first 
stood  out  against  the  Romans;  but  being 
reduced  to  great  extremities,  the  citizens 
set  fire  to  their  larger  vessels,  and  betook 
themselves  to  their  gallies,  the  more  con- 
veniently to  make  their  escape.  But  Lu- 
cuUus having  at  last  mastered  the  city,  re- 
>5tored  it  to  its  former  liberty;  because, 
flurjng  the  sjege,  he  fancied  Antigomis 


appeared  to  him  in  a  dream :  who,  hav- 
ing formerly  accompanied  Hercules  in  his 
expedition  against  the  Amazons,  chose 
this  city  for  himself.  Amisus  was  a  town 
in  the  confines  of  Paphlagonia  and  Cappa- 
docia,  about  an  hundred  and  thirty  miles 
distant  from  Sinope.  LucuUus  having 
made  himself  master  of  this  last,  advan- 
ced towards  the  other,  which  being  aban- 
doned by  the  inhabitants,  was  soon  taken. 
He  suffered  them,  however,  to  return, 
and  live  according  to  their  own  laws,  be- 
cause the  city  was  originally  an  Athenian 
colony. 

(17)  Medea  ilia.]  Medea  flying  from 
her  father  ^.etes,  whom  she  had  betrayed, 
by  assisting  Jason  to  come  at  the  golden 
fleece,  in  ord«r  to  retard  his  pursuit,  cut 
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deed  a  necessary  and  unavoidable  war,  yet  not  so  considerable  as 
to  give  cause  of  feai'.  My  principal  endeavour,  therefore,  on  this 
occasion,  must  be,  that  some  particulars  wliich  deserve  your  ut- 
most attention,  be  not  slightly  overlooked  as  scarce  worthy  of 
notice.  And  here,  that  every  one  may  be  sensible  how  disposed 
I  am  to  allow  all  that  praise  to  Lucullus,  which  is  due  to  a  brave 
citizen,  a  wise  man,  and  a  great  general,  I  readily  own,  that,  at 
his  arrival,  the  numerous  forces  of  ISIithridates  were  provided 
with  every  thing  necessary  or  convenient ;  that  Cyzicum,  the  no- 
blest city  of  Asia,  and  the  best  affected  to  Rome,  was  invested 
and  vigorously  pressed  by  the  king  in  person,  at  the  head  of  a 
formidable  army ;  and  that  the  courage,  assiduity,  and  admirable 
conduct  of  Lucullus,  freed  it  from  the  imminent  danger  to  which 
it  was  exposed.J  I  must  add,  that  a  strong  and  well  appointed 
fleet,  fitted  out  by  Sertorius's  lieutenants,  who  burned  with  de- 
sire to  wreak  their  vengeance  upon  Italy,  was  by  the  same  gene- 
ral defeated  and  sunk:  that  in  numberless  encounters  besides, 
great  bodies  of  the  enemies  forces  were  overthrown :  that  Pon- 
tus,  heretofore  inaccessible  to  the  Roman  people,  was  exposed 
to  the  depredations  of  our  legions :  that  Sinope  and  Amisus,  two 
cities  of  royal  residence,  adorned  and  provided  with  all  the 
means  of  de'fence,  with  many  other  towns  of  Pontus  and  Cappa- 
docia,  were  taken  in  one  march,  and  in  one  approach :  that  Mi- 
thridates  himself,  despoiled  of  his  hereditary  and  paternal  domi- 
nions, was  forced  to  fly  a  suppliant  to  other  kings  and  states : 
and  that  all  these  great  actions  were  performed,  without  loss  to 
oiu"  alhes,  or  duninution  of  our  reveiuies.  This,  I  think,  suffi- 
ciently speaks  his  praise ;  and  I  believe  you  will  readily  allow, 
Romans,  that  none  of  the  opposers  of  this  law  and  measure  have 
so  fully  enlarged  upon  tlie  merits  of  Lucullus  fi'om  diis  place. 

y  Sect.  IX.  But  now,  perhaps,  it  will  be  asked,  if  these  things 
are  so,  how  can  so  difficult  a  war  still  remain  ?  Let  us  examine 
into  this  matter  a  littje;  for  the  question  is  not  without  founda- 
tion. Know  then,  Romans,  that  Mithridates  fled  from  this  king- 
dom, just  as  the  famed  Medea  is  said  of  old  to  h?.ve  escaped  out 
of  the  same  Pontus :  whom  report  feigns  to  have  scattered  the 
Jhnbs  of  her  murdered  brother  into  those  places  through  which 
h<T  father  was  to  pass,  that  the  care  of  collecting  them,  and  par 


NOTES. 

he r  brother  Absyrtus  in  pieces,  and  strew- Icern  to  gather  up  his  mangled  remain?, 
ed  his  limbs  in  the  way  ;  that  the  father's  i  might  employ  hitn  sg  long  as  to  afford  hV: 
grief  for  the  loss  of  liis  son,  and  his  con-  J  tinae  to  escape. 
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rum  coUectlo  dispersa,  moerorque  patrius,  celeritatem  persequen- 
di  rctardaret ;  sic  Mithridates  fugiens,  maximam  vim  auri  atque 
argenti,  pulcherrimarumque  rerum  omnium,  quas  et  a  majori- 
bus  acceperat,  et  ipse  bclio  superiore  ex  tota  Asia  direptas  in 
suum  regnum  congesserat,  in  Ponto  omnem  reliquit.  Haec  dum 
nostri  colligunt  omnig,  diligentius,  rex  ipse  e  manibus  efFugit; 
ita  ilium  in  persequendi  studio  moeror,  hos  laetitia  retardavit. 
iHunc  in  illo  timoreet  fuga  Tigranes  rex  Armenius  excepit ;  dit- 
fidentemque  rebus  suis  confirmavit,  et  afflictum  erexit,  perditum- 
que  recreavit ;  cujus  in  regnum  posteaquam  L.  LucuUus  cum  ex- 
ercitu  venit,  plures  etiam  gentes  contra  imperatorem  nostrum 
concitatae  sunt.  Erat  enim  metus  injectus  iis  nationibus,  quas 
nunquam  populus  Romanus,  nequc  lacessendas  bello,  neque  ten- 
tandas  putavit.  Erat  etiam  alia  gravis  atque  vehemens  opinio, 
quae  per  animos  gentium  barbararum  pervaserat,  fani  locupletis- 
simi  et  rcligiosissimi  djripiendi  causa,  in  eas  oras  nostrum  exer- 
citum  esse  adductum.  Ita  nationes  multae  atque  magnae  novo 
quodam  tcrrore  ac  metu  concitabantur.  Noster  autem  exercitus, 
etsi  (18)urbem  ex  Tigranis  regno  ceperat,  et  praeliis  usus  erat 
sccundis,  tamen  nimia  longinquitate  locorum,  ac  desiderio  suo- 
rum  commovebatur.  Hie  jam  plura  non  dicam.  Fuit  enim  il- 
lud  extremum,  ut  ex  iis  iocis  a  militibus  nostris  reditu^  magis 
maturus,  quam  processio  longior  quaereretur.  Mithridates  au- 
tem et  suam  manum  jam  confirmarat,  et  eorum,  qui  se  ex  ejus 
regno  collegerant,  et  magnis  adventitiis  multorum  regum  et  na- 
tionum  copiis  juvabatur.  Hoc  jam  fere  sic  fieri  solere  accepi- 
mus,  ut  regum  afflictae  fortunae  facile  multorum  opes  alliciant 
ad  misericordiam,  maximeque  eorum,  qui  aut  I'eges  sunt,  aut  vi- 
vunt  in  regno ;  quod  regale  iis  nomen  inagnilm  et  sanctum  esse 
videatur.  Itaque  tantum  victus  efficere  potuit,  quantum  incolu- 
mis  nunquam  est  ausus  optare.  Nam  cum  se  in  regnum  recepis- 
set  suum,  non  fuit  eo  contentus,  quod  ei  praeter  spem  acciderat, 
ut  cam,  posteaquam  pulsus  erat,  terram  unquam  attingeret :  sed 
(19)  in  exercitum  vestrum,  clarum  atque  victorem,  impetum  fecit. 


NOTES. 


(18)  Urhem  ex  Tigranis  regno  ceperat.'] 
Our  author  here  means  Tigranocerta,  the 
capital  of  Armenia,  which  Tigranes  built, 
and  called  after  his  own  name.  The  walls 
of  it  were  fifty  cubits  high ;  and  all  the 
great  and  wealthy  men  of  the  kingdom, 
to  testify  their  regard  for  this  prince,  had 
removed  thither  with  their  treasures,  and 
made  it  the  place  of  their  abode.  Plu- 
tarch tells  us,  that  LucuUus  found  here 
eight  thousand  talents,  besides  much  other 
riches.  It  was  here  too  that  he  defeated 
the  forces  of  Mithridates  and  Tigranes, 
consisting  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand foot,  aad  fifty  thousand  horse.    Af- 


ter this  overthrow,  the  two  kings  assem- 
bled another  army,  of  seventy  thousand 
foot,  and  thirty-five  thousand  horse,  which 
was  again  routed  by  LucuUus :  upon 
which  Tigranes  retired  farther  into  Ar- 
menia, and  Mithridates  made  the  best  of 
his  way  to  Pontus. 

(19)  In  exercitum  ve.Hrum  clarum  atque 
victorem.]  First  he  fell  upon  L.  Flaccus, 
whom  LucuUus  had  left  to  command  the 
army  in  Pontus :  and  then  upon  C.  Tria- 
rius,  one  of  LucuUus's  lieucenants,  who 
was  tent  with  a  new  army  to  succeed 
Flaccus,  Triarius,  hearing  that  LucuUus 
vifas  upon  the  march  himself  to  join  the 
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ternal  grief,  might  stay  the  celerity  of  his  pursuit.  Thus  Mi- 
thridates,  to  favour  his  flight,  left  in  Pontus  an  immense  collec- 
tion of  gold  and  silver,  and  other  valuable  and  costly  ornaments, 
which  he  had  either  inherited  from  his  ancestors,  or  got  by  plun- 
der in  the  last  Asiatic  war,  and  treasured  up  in  his  own  domi- 
nions. ^Vhile  our  troops  were  employed  in  pillaging  these,  the 
person  of  the  king  escaped.  Thus  in  the  former  case  grief,  in 
the  latter  joy,  checked  the  eager  desire  of  pursuit.t*fn  this  flight, 
and  under  the  influence  of  these  terrors,  he  tooltTefiige  with  Ti- 
granes,  king  of  Armenia,  who  received  him  kindly,  roused  him 
from  his  diffidence,  cheered  him  in  his  distress,  and  restored  him 
to  some  degree  of  hope.  Lucullus  followed  him  with  his  army 
into  this  prince's  territories,  where  he  found  many  nations  ready 
to  oppose  him,  from  the  dread  they  entertamed  of  the  Roman 
forces,  though  they  were  far  from  any  design  either  to  provoke 
or  attack  them.  A  prevalent  and  general  persuasion  had  like*- 
i^-ise  taken  hold  of  the  minds  of  these  barbarians, "  that  the  de- 
sign of  pillaging  a  rich  and  awful  temple  had  brought  our  army 
into  those  parts.  Thus  many  very  powerful  nations  were  spirit- 
ed up  against  us,  by  a  new  kind  of  terror  and  dread.  Mean- 
while our  troops,  though  they  took  the  capital  of  Tigranes's 
kingdom,  and  routed  the  enemy  in  several  encounters,  were  ne- 
vertheless dismayed  at  the  distance  of  the  provinces  in  which 
they  foughtjand  seized  with  a  desire  to  return  to  their  own 
country.^  Here  let  me  stop :   for  the  issue  of  all  was,  that  our 


soldiCTs  discovered  a  greater  inclination  to  retire  than  to  ad 
vance.  But  Mithridates  had  by  this  time  revived  the  courage 
of  his  troops,  and  found  his  army  greatly  increased  by  multi- 
tudes that  flocked  to  him  from  his  own  dominions,  and  the  nu- 
merous reinforcements  of  many  foreign  kings  and  nations.  Thi* 
we  learn  from  experience  to  be  fi-equently  the  case,  that  the  emi- 
nent distresses  of  princes,  by  the  compassion  they  are  apt  ^o  ex- 
cite, raise  powerful  confederacies  in  their  favour,  especially  of 
such  as  are  either  monarchs  themselves,  or  Hve  in  subjection  to 
monarchy ;  because  to  them  the  name  of  royalty  sounds  great 
and  veneraJbl^  Accordingly  he  was  able  to  effect  more  after  his 
defeat,  than  in  the  very  height  of  his  prosperity  he  durst  presume 
to'  liope.  For  when  lie  returned  to  his  own  kingdom,  not  con- 
tented with  so  unexpected  a  piece  of  good  fortune,  in  recovering 
tli'i  possession  of  a  coiuitry  whence  he  thought  himself  expelled 
foi-  ever,  he  even  had  the  boldness  to  attack  your  brave  and  vic- 
toj'ious  army.     Suficr  me,  Romans,  in  this  place,  after  the  ex- 


artiy,  and  desiring  to  engross  the  •whole  |  loss  of  twenty-four  military  tribunes,  an 
glory  of  the  victory,  gave  Mithridates  ,  hundred  and  fifty  centurions,  and  upwards 
battle  J  in  which  he  was  routed  with  the   of  seven  thou»and  private  meo. 
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Sinite  hoc  loco,  Quirites  (sicut  poetae  sclent,  qui  res  Romanas 
scribunt)  praeterire  me  nostram  calamitatem  :  quae  tanta  fuit,  ut 
earn  ad  aures  L.  Luculli  non  ex  praelio  nuntius,  sed  ex  sermone 
rumor  afferret.  Hie  in  ipso  illo  malo  gravissimjKjue  belli  ofien- 
sione  L.  Lucullus,  qui  tamen  aliqua  ex  parte  ii§  incommodis  me* 
dcri  fortasse  potuisset,  vestro  jussu  coactus,  quod  imperii  diutur- 
nitati  inoduui  stutuendum  veteri  exemplo  putavistis,  partem  mi- 
lituni,  qui  jam  stipendiis  confectierant,  dimisit,  partem  Glabri- 
oni  tradidlt.  Multa  praetereo  consulto :  sed  ea  vos  conjectura 
perspicite,  quantum  illud  bellum  futurum  putetis,  quod  conjun- 
gant  reges  potentissimi,  reuovent  agitatae  nationes,  suscipiant 
integrae  Rentes,  novus  imperator  vester  accipiat,  vetere  pulso 
exercitu. 

X.  Satis  mihi  multa  verba  fecisse  videor,  quare  hoc  bellimi  es- 
«et  genere  ipso  necessarium,  magnitudine  periculosum.  Restat 
ut  de  imperatore(ad  id  belluni  deligendo,  ac  tantis  rebus  praefi- 
ciendo,  dicendum  esse  videatur.  jijlinam,  Quirites,  virorum  for- 
tium  atque  innocentium  copiam  tantam  haberetis,  ut  liaec  vobis 
deliberatio  difficilis  essel,  quemnam  potissimum  tantis  rebus  ac 
tanto  bello  praeficiendum  piitaretis.  Nunc  vero  cum  sit  unus 
Cn.  Pompeius,  qui  non  modo  eorum  hominum,  qui  nunc  sunt, 
gloriam,  sed  etiam  antiquitatis  memoriam  virtute  superarit ;  quae 
res  est,  -  quae  cujusquam  animum  in  hac  causa  dubium  facere  pos- 
sit?  Ego  enim  sic  existimo,  in  summo  imperatore  quatuor  has 
res  inesse  oportere,  scientiam  rei  militaris,  virtutem,  aucttjrita- 
tem,  felicitatem.  Quis  igitur  hoc  homine  scientior  unquam  aut 
fuit,  aut  esse  debuit  ?  Qui  e  ludo  atque  pueritiae  disciplina,  bello 
maximo,  atque  accrrimis  hostibus,  (20) ad  patrls  exercitum,  at- 
que in  militiae  disciplinam  profectus  est :  qui  extrema  pueritia 
miles  fuit  summi  imperatoris,  ineunte  adolescentia  (2l)maximi 
ipse  exercitus  imperator  :  qui  saepius  cum  hoste  confhxit,  quam 
quisquam  cum  inimico  concertavit ;  plura  bella  gessit,  quam  cae- 
tcri  legerunt ;  plureis  provincias  confecit,  quam  alii  concupive^ 
runt:  cujus  adolescentia  ad  scientiam  rei  militaris  non  alienis 
praeceptis,  sed  suis  imperiis;  non  ofFensionibus  belli,  sed  vie- 

NOTES. 

(20)  Ad patris  exercituvi.]  Namely  Cn.  I  ing  three-and-twenty  years  of  age,  he  Icf 
Pompeius  Strabo,  who  was  Cato's  col- 1  vied  an  army  in  Picenum,  and,  being  joiii' 
league  in  the  consulship.  He  served  with 
great  reputation  as  proconsul  during  the 
Italic  war,  and  was  afterwards  general  of 
the  army  sent  to  act  against  Cinna ;  on 
which  occasion  his  son  Pompey  the  Great, 
then  but  seventeen  years  old,  served  un- 
der him,  as  we  learn  from  Plutarch. 

(21)  Ma ximi  ipse  exercitus  imperator,'] 
Plutarch  and  Florus  relate,  that  while  he 


ed  by  the  whole  body  of  the  nobility,  en- 
tered Sylla's  camp  at  the  head  of  three 
legions.  In  his  march  he  secured  the 
friendship  of  several  states  of  Italy;  chal- 
lenged Scipio  and  Carbo,  the  generals  of 
the  opposite  party,  to  an  engagement ; 
and  upon  his  coming  up  to  Sylla,  was  by 
him  saluted  imperator,  and  immediately 
after  sent  into  Celtiberia,  at  the  head  of 


was  only  a.  private  man,  and  not  exceed- 1  an  army. 
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ample  of  the  poets,  who  write  of  your  affairs,  to  suppress  the 
mention  of  our  calamity :  a  calamity  so  great,  that  it  reached  the 
ears  of  LuculJus,  not  by  any  messengerescaped  from  the  battle, 
but  by  the  reports  of  pubhc  rumour,  jlntliis  scene  of  distress, 
and  amidst  the  heavy  losses  of  so  destructive  a  war,  L.  Lucullus, 
who  might  in  some  measure,  perhaps,  have  found  a  remedy  for 
these  evils,  constrained  by  your  orders,  which,  in  imitation  of 
former  times,  set  bomids  to  the  duration  of  his  command,  dis- 
missed that  part  of  the  army  which  had  completed  its  legal  time 
of  service,  and  dehvered  over  the  other  to  Glabrio.  I  designed- 
ly pass  over  many, things;  leaving  it  to  your  own  conjectures  to 
inform  you  how  important  that  war  is  like  to  prove,  in  which, 
after  the  defeat  of  your  former  army,  you  are  still  to  oppose,  un- 
der the  auspices  of  a  new  commander,  the  confederacy  of  two 
powerful  kings,  the  renewed  hostilities  of  resentful  nations,  and 
the  entire  forces  of  unsubdued  countcigsJ 


H  Sect.  X.|  Methinks  I  have  said  enough  to  prove  that  this  war 
is  in  its  nature  necessary-,  and  by  its  importance  dangerous.  Let 
me  now  sj^eak  of  the  choice  of  a  general  fit  to  command  in  sucjj^^ 
a  war,  and  have  the  charge  of  so  great  an  undertaking,  nftwere 
to  be  wished,  Romans,  that  this  state  so  abounded  with  men  of 
courage  and  probity,  as  to  make  it  a  matter  of  difficulty  to  deter- 
mine to  whom  chiefly  you  should  entrust  the  conduct  of  so  im- 
portant and  dangerous  a  war.  But  as  Pompey  is  universally  al- 
lowed, not  only  to  suipass  the  generals  of  the  present  age,'  but 
ev  en  those  of  antiquity,  in  military  fame,  what  reason  can  any 
man  assign,  whj  he  should  hesitate  a  moment  in  the  present 
choice  P^^fTo  me  four  qualifications  seem  requisite  to  form  a  com- 
plete'gienefal,  a  diorough  knowledge  of  war,  valour,  authority, 
and  good  fortune.  But  where  is  the  man  that  possesses,  or  in- 
deed can  be  required  to  possess,  greater  abihties  in  war  than 
Pompey?  One  that  fi-om  a  boy,  and  the  exercises  of  the  school, 
piissed  into  his  father's  camp,  and  began  the  study  of  the  milita- 
ry art  during  tiie  progress  of  a  raging  war,  maintained  by  a  fu- 
rious enemy?  who,  before  the  period  of  childhood  was  elapsed, 
commenced  a  soldier  under  a  great  general  ?  wlio,  in  the  vei-y 
djiwn  of  youth,  was  himself  at  the  head  of  a  mighty  army  ?  who 
has  fought  more  pitched  battles,  than  others  have  maintained 
p<'rsonal  disputes ;  carried  on  more  wars,  than  others  have  ac- 
quired by  knowledge  of  reading  ;  reduced  more  provinces,  than 
others  have  aspired  to  even  in  thought?  whose  youth  was  train- 
etl  to  the  profession  of  arms,  not  by  precepts  derived  from  others, 
but  the  highest  offices  of  coniflasujd :  not  by  personal  mistakes  in 


?>f 
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toriis ;  non  stipendiis,  sed  triumphis  est  erudita.  Quod  deniqm 
genus  belli  esse  potest,  in  quo  ilium  non  exercuerit  fortuna  rei- 
publicae?  (22)  Civile,  Africanum,  Transalpinum,  Hispaniense, 
mistum  ex  civitatibus  atque  ex  bellicosissimis  nationibus,  servile; 
navale  bellum.  Varia  et  diversa  genera  et  bellorum  et  hostium. 
non  solum  gesta  ab  hoc  uno,  sed  etiam  confecta,  nullam  rem  ess€ 
declarant  in  usu  miiitari  positam,  quae  hujus  viri  scientiam  fugere 
possit. 

XI.  Jam  vero  virtuti  Cn.  Pompeii  quae  potest  par  oratio  in- 
veniri  ?  quid  est,  quod  quisquam  aut  illo  dignum,  aut  vobis  no 
vum,  aut  cuiquam  inauditum  possit  afFerre  ?  Non  enim  illae  sunt 
solae  virtutes  imperatoriae,  quae  vulgo  existimantur,  labor  in  ne- 
gotiis,  fortitudo  in  periculis,  industria  in  agendo,  celeritas  in  con- 
ficiendo,  consilium  in  providendo  :  quae  tanta  sunt  in  hoc  uno, 
quanta  in  omnibus  reliquis  imperatoribus,  quos  aut  vidimus,  aut 
audivimus,  non  fuerunt.  (23)  Testis  est  Italia,  quam  ille  ipse 
victor  L.  Sulla  hujus  virtute  et  subsidio  confessus  est  liberatam  : 
testis  est  Sicilia,  quam  multis  undique  cinctam  periculis,  non  ter- 
rore  belli,  sed  celeritate  consilii  explicavit :  testis  est  Africa,  quae 
magnis  oppressa  hostium  copiis,  eorum  ipsorum  sanguine  redun- 
davit :  testis  est  Gallia,  per  quam  legionibus  nostris  in  Hispani- 
am  iter,  Gallorum  internecione,  patefactum  est :  testis  est  His- 
pania,  quae  saepissime  plurimos  hosteis  ab  lioc  superatos  pro- 
stratosque  conspexit :  testis  est  iterum  et  saepius  Italia,  quae,  cum 
servili  bello  tetro  periculosoque  premeretur,  ab  hoc  auxilium  ab- 
sente  expetivit :  quod  bellum  expectatione  Pompeii  attenuatum 
atque  imminutum  est,  adventu  sublatum  ac  sepultum  :  testes  ve- 
ro jam  omnes  orae,  atque  omnes  exterae  gentes  ac  nationes:  de- 
nique  maria  omnia,  tum  universa,  tum  in  singulis  oris  omnes  si- 
nus, atque  portus. "  Quis  enim  toto  mari  locus  hos  per  annos, 
aut  tam  firmum  habuit  praesidium,  ut  tutus  esset  ?  aut  tarn  fuit 
abditus,  ut  lateret  ?  Quis  navigavit,  qui  non  se,  aut  mortis,  aut 
servitutis  periculo  committeret,  cum  aut  hieme,  aut  refertoprae- 

NOTES. 

(22)  Civile^  Africanum,  Transalpinum.]  ]  played  Ijis  military  virtues.  Italy  had  be- 
The  orator  here  represents  Pompey  as  a  |  held  him  voluntarily  raise  an  army,  tc 
man  consummate  in  all  the  parts  of  war,  .  support  the  cause  of  Sylla  and  the  rcpub 
as  having  had  opportunities  of  acquiring  ,  lie.     Sicily  was  by  his  arrival  freed  from 


experience  in  every  kind  of  it  that  can 
happen.  He  had  acted  in  the  civil  war 
between  Marius  and  Sylla ;  in  the  Afri- 
can, against  Cn.  Domitius ;  in  the  Tran- 
salpine, against  the  Gauls;  in  the  Spa- 
nish, against  Sertorius;  in  the  servile, 
against  Spartacus;  and  by  sea,  against 
the  pirates. 

(23)  Testis  est  Italia,  Sicilia,  Africa.'] 
We  have  here  an  enumeration  of  the  dif. 
ferent  theatres  oo  which  Pompey  had  dis- 


the  devastations  of  Perpenna  and  Carbo ; 
who,  after  quitting  Italy,  had  taken  pos- 
session of  that  island.  Africa  saw  hinr 
victorious  over  Cn.  Domitius,  and  Hiar- 
has  king  of  Numidia.  Gaul  had  hei 
troops  cut  in  pieces,  for  opposing  hii 
march  into  Spain.  And  Spain,  abound^ 
ing  in  warlike  nations,  headed  by  a  gene^ 
ral  of  distinguished  reputation,  was  ye 
unable  to  withstand  this  mighty  conqu&i 
ror.    In  short,  all  the  natious  of  Africa 
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war,  but  a  train  of  important  victories;  not  by  a  series  of  cam- 
paigns, but  a  succession  of  triumphs?  In  fine,  what  species  of 
war  can  be  named,  in  which  the  fortune  of  the  republic  has  not 
given  him  an  opportunity  of  exercising  himself;  the  civil,  the 
Afiican,  the  Transalpine,  the  servile,  the  naval,  together  with 
that  of  Spain,  in  which  such  a  nmltitude  of  our  own  citizens  and 
warlike  foreigners  were  concerned.  So  many  and  different  wars, 
against  such  a  variety  of  foes,  not  only  carried  on,  but  happily 
terminated  by  this  one  man,  sufficiently  proclaim,  that  there  is 
no  part  of  nulitary  knowledge  in  which  he  is  not  an  accomplish- 
ed master. 

Sect.  XI.  But  where  can  I  find  expressions  equal  to  the  va- 
lour of  Cneius  Pompey  ?  What  can  any  one  deliver  on  this  sub- 
ject, either  worthy  of  him,  new  to  you,  or  unknown  to  the  most 
distant  nations  ?  For  these,  as  common  opinion  would  have  it, 
are  not  the  only  virtues  of  a  general ;  industry'  in  business,  intre- 
pichty  in  dangers,  vigour  in  action,  promptness  in  execution,  pru- 
dence in  concerting :  all  which  qualities  appear  with  greater  lus- 
tre in  hun,  than  in  all  the  other  generals  we  ever  saw  or  heard 
oiif  Italy  is  a  witness,  which  the  victorious  Sylla  himself  owned 
was  delivered  by  his  valour  and  timely  succour.  Sicily  is  a  wit- 
ness, which  he  extricated  from  the  many  dangers  that  surroimd- 
ed  her  on  everj'  side,  not  by  the  terror  of  his  arms,  but  by  the 
promptitude  of  his  counsels.  Afi-ica  is  a  witness,  which  over- 
flowed with  the  blood  of  those  very  enemies  that,  in  numerous 
swarms,  laid  waste  her  fields.  GaiU  is  a  witness,  through  which 
a  way  was  laid  open  for  our  legions  into  Spain,  by  the  slaughter 
of  her  armies.  Spain  is  a  witness,  which  has  often  beheld  mid- 
titudes  of  our  enemies  overthrown  and  cut  to  pieces  by  this  hero. 
Italy  is  again  and  repeatedly  a  witness,  which,  when  oppressed 
with  the  cruel  and  formidable  war  of  the  gladiators,  implored  his 
assistance  in  his  absence.  The  very  rumour  of  his  approach 
diimped  and  broke  the  force  of  that  war,  and  his  arrival  extin- 
guished and  cut  it  up  by  the,__roots^CrXt  present  all  maritime 
states,  all  foreign  kingdoms  andnafions,  the  whole  extent  of  the 
ot'ean,  with  the  most  distant  bays  and  harbours  on  everj'  coast, 
aie  so  manj^  witnesses  of  his  merit.  For  what  sea  was  of  late 
years  so  v,  ell  guarded  as  to  be  secure  ?  so  retired  as  to  escape  the 
researches  of  our  enemies  ?  Where  was  the  sailor,  that,  in  ven- 
turing himself  upon  the  ocean,  did  not  hazard  the  loss  either  of 
life  or  liberty ;  being  obhged  to  traverse  seas  covered  with  pi- 


NOTES. 

«l!  the  maritime  states  along  the  coast  of  |  pirate*,  were  so  many  witnesses  of  his  re- 
the  Mediterranean,  all  the  seas,  gulfs,  and  i  nown,  and  ready  to  bear  testimony  to  hi» 
fcavens,  which  had  of  late  iwarmed  with  i  victories  by  sea  and  land. 
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donum  mari  imvigaret.  Hoc  tantum  bellum,  tarn  turpe,  tarn 
vetus,  tarn  late  divisum,  atque  dispersum,  quis  unquam  arbitra- 
retur  aut  ab  omnibus  imperatoribus  uno  anno,  aut  omnibus  an- 
nis  ab  uno  imperatore  confici  posse?  Quam  provinciam  tenuis- 
tis  a  praedonibus  liberam  per  hosce  annos  ?  quod  vectigal  vobis 
tutumfuit?  quern  sociumdefendistis?  cui  praesidio,  classibus  ves- 
tris,  fuistis  ?  quam  multas  existimatis  insulas  esse  desertas  ?  quam 
multas  aut  metu  relictas,  aut  a  praedonibus  captas  urbeis  esse  so- 


XII.  Sed  quid  ego  longinqua  commemoro  ?  Fuit  hoc  quondam, 
fuit  proprium  populi  Romani,  longe  a  domo  bellare,  et  propug- 
naculis  imperii  sociorum  fortunas,  non  sua  tecta  defendere.  So- 
oils  vestris  ego  mare  clausum  per  hosce  annos  dicam  fuisse,  cum 
exercitus  nostri  Brundusio  nunquam,  nisi  summa  hieme,  trans- 
miserint  ?  Quid,  ad  nos  cum  ab  exteris  nationibus  venirent,  cap- 
tos  querar,  cum  legati  populi  Romani  redempti  sint  ?  Mercato- 
ribus  tutum  mare  non  fuisse  dicam,  cvim  (24-)duodccim  secures 
in  praedonum  potestatem  pervenerint  ?  Cnidum  aut  Colophonem 
aut  Samum  nobilissimas  urbeis  innumerabilesque  alias  captas  es- 
se commemorem,  cum  vestros  portus,  atque  eos  portus,  quibus 
vitam  et  spiritum  ducitis,  in  praedonum  fuisse  potestate  sciatis  ? 
An  vero  ignoratis,'  portum  Caietae  celeberrimum,  atque  plenis- 
siraum  navium,  inspectante  praetore,  a  praedonibus  esse  direp- 
tum  ?  Ex  Miseno  autem,  ejus  ipsius  liberos,  qui  cum  praedo- 
nibus antea  ibi  bellum  gesserat,  a  praedonibus  esse  sublatos  ? 
Nam  quid  ego  (25)Ostiense  incommodum,  atque  illam  labem, 
atque  ignominiam  reipviblicae  querar,  cum,  prope  inspectantibus 
vobis,  classis  ea,  cui  consul  populi  Romani  praepositus  esset,  a 
praedonibus  capta,  atque  oppressa  est  ?  Pro  dii  immortales  ! 
tantamne  unius  hominis  incredibilis  ac  divina  virtus  tarn  brevi 
tempore  lucem  aff'erre  reipublicae  potuit,  ut  vos,  qui  modo  ante 
ostium  Tiberinum  classem  hostium  videbatis,  iidem  nunc  nullam 
intra  oceani  ostium  praedonum  navem  esse  audiatis?  Atque 
haec  qua  celeritate  gesta  sint  quamquam  videtis,  tamen  a  me  in 
dicendo  praetereunda  non  sunt.  Quis  enim  unquam,  aut  obe- 
Tindi  negotii,  aut  consequendi  quaestus  studio,  tarn  brevi  tempore 
tot  loca  adire,  tantos  cursus  conficere  potuit,  quam  celeriter,  Cn. 

NOTES. 
(24)  Duodecim  secures-l  He  here  places 
the  twelve  axes,  or  badges  of  distinction 


•f  the  praetor's  office,  for  the  praetors 
themselves.  The  praetors  had  two  axes 
carried  before  them  in  the  city,  and  six  in 
their  provinces.  Hence  we  learn,  from 
the  number  twelve  here  mentioned,  that 
two  praetors  were  made  prisoners  on  this 
occasion.  These  were  Sextjlius  and  Bili- 
nus,  who,  as  Plutarch  informs  us,  were 
•eized  togethef  with  their  badges  and  lic- 


tors,  by  the  pirates. 

(25)  Ostiense  incommodum.']  Ostia  wa» 
a  city  built  by  Ancus  Martius,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Tiber.  So  daring  were  the 
pirates,  that  they  landed  at  this  town,  and 
burnt  and  plundered  the  Roman  vessels ; 
and,  as  if  they  entertained  no  thoughts  of 
returning,  they  remained  there  with  all 
the  booty,  and  the  prisoners  that  had 
escaped  slaughter,  a»  in  a  city  belonging 
to  themselve6> 
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rates,  or  expose  himself  to  the  inclemency  of  the  winter?    Who 
"\  w  ould  ever  have  believed,   that  a  war  so  considerable,  so  shame^ 
iful,  so  lasting,  so  various  and  widely  diffused,  could  have  either 
tfceen  finished  in  one  year  by  all  the  generals  of  ^he  common- 
wealth, or  b;>  one  general  in  the  compass  of  a  whole  life^What 
province  did  you  possess  at  that  time  uninfested  bypirates? 
What  branch  of  your  revenue  was  safe?    Which  of  your  allies 
did  your  arms  screen  fi'om  insult  ?   ^^^lat  state  was  protected  by 
your  fleets?  How  many  isles  were  forsaken  by  their  inhabitants? 
How  many  confederate  cities  were  either  abandoned  through 
fear,  or  became  the  prey  of  merciless  pirates  ? 

Sect.  XII.  But  why  do  I  confine  myself  to  the  mention  of 
remote  transactions  ?  It  was  of  old,  it  was,  I  say,  the  distinguish- 
ing character  of  the  Roman  people,  to  make  war  upon  distant 
countries,  and  employ  the  forces  of  the  empire,  not  in  defence  of 
their  own  habitations,  but  to  guard  the  properties  of  their  allies. 
Shall  I  take  notice  of  the  sea's  being  shut  up  to  your  allies,  when 
the  very  armies  of  the  republic  durst  not  pass  over  to  Brundu- 
sium,  but  in  the  <lead  of  winter  ?  Shall  I  complain  of  the  many 
prisoners  made  of  foreign  nations  on  their  journey  to  Rome, 
when  a  ransom  was  paid  even  for  the  ambassadors  of  the  Ro- 
man people  ?  Shall  I  mention  how  unsafe  the  ocean  was  to  mer- 
_chants,:whefl  the  twelve  ^gtors  of  your  chief  magistrates  fell  into 
the  liaods  of  pirat,es?  nVhv~should  I  speak  of  Cnidus,  Colo- 
phon, or  Samoa,  Svitn  innumerable  other  stately  cities  taken  by 
the  Corsairs,  when  you  know  that  your  very  harbours,  those 
harbours  whence  you  derive  your  strength  and  greatness,  were 
forced  to  submit  to  their  sway  ?  Have  you  forgot  that  the  cele» 
brated  port  of  Cajeta,  when  Ml  of  ships,  was,  in  presence  of  a 
Roman  praetor,  plundered  by  pirates  ?  that  the  children  of  the 
very  man,  who  had  formerly  fought  them  on  that  coast,  were  by 
them  carried  off  from  Misenum  ?  Need  I  deplore  our  loss  at 
Ostia,  so  dishonourable  to  the  commonwealth,  when  a  fleet, 
commanded  by  a  Roman  consul,  was  taken  and  destroyed  by 
pi-ates,  almost  within  view  of  Rome  itself?  Immortal  Gods  ! 
could  the  incredible  and  astonishing  valour  of  one  man,  in  so 
short  a  time,  throw  such  a  lustre  on  the  state,  that  you,  who  so 
lately  saw  a  fleet  of  enemies  in  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  hear  jfljpt 
now  of  one  pirate  within  the  limits  of  the  Mediterranean^  tN^^r 
must  I  forget  with  what  dispatch  all  tliis  was  executed,  though 
you  yourselves  are  no  strangers  to  it.  For  what  man,  either 
ur  Ted  by  the  calls  of  business,  or  prompted  by  a  desire  of  gain, 
could  in  so  short  a  time  visit  so  many  coasts,  and  accomplish  so 
ni:iny  voyages,  as  the  fleet  under  the  command  of  Pompey  has 
done  in  the  pursuits  of  war?  Before  the  season  lur  sailing  was 
CO  ne,  he  touched  at  Sicilv,  visited  the  coast  of  Africa,  and 
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Pompeio  duce,  belli  impetus  navigavit  ?  qui,  nondum  tempestivo 
ad  navigandum  mari,  Siciliam  adiit,  Africam  exploravit,  inde 
Sardinian!  cum  classe  venit :  atque  haec  tria  frumentaria  subsi- 
dia  reipublicae  firmissimis  praesidiis  classibusque  munivit.  Inde 
se  cum  in  Itdiam  recepisset,  duabus  Hispaniis,  et  Gallia  Cisal- 
pina  praesidiis  ac  navibus  confirmata,  missis  item  in  oram  lUyrici 
maris  et  in  Achaiam,  omnemque  Gracciam  navibus,  Italiae  duo 
maria  maximis  classibus,  firmissimisque  praesidiis  adornavit ;  ipse 
autem,  ut  a  Brundusio  profectus  est,  undequinquagesirno  die  to- 
tam  ad  imperium  populi  Romani  Ciliciam  adjunxit;  omnes,  qui 
ubique  praedones  fuerunt,  partim  capti  interfectique  sunt,  partim 
unius  hujus  imperio  ac  potestati  se  dediderunt.  Idem  Cretensi- 
bus,  cum  ad  eum  usque  in  Pamphyliam  (26)  legates  deprecatores- 
que  misissent,  spem  deditionis  non  ademit,  obsidesque  imperavit. 
Ita  tantum  bellum,  tam  diuturnum,  tam  longe  lateque  disper- 
sum,  quo  bello  omnes  gentes  ac  nationes  premebantur,  Cn.  Pom- 
peius  extrema  hieme  apparavit,  ineunte  vere  suscepit,  media 
aestate  confecit. 

ffp      XIII.    Est  haec  divina  atque  incredibilis  virtus  Imperatoris. 

^  ■  Quid  caeterae,  quas  paulo  ante  commemorare  coeperam,  quantae, 
atque  quam  multae  sunt?  Non  enim  solum  bellandi  virtus  in 
suramo  atque  perfecto  Imperatore  quaerenda  est:  sed  multae 
sunt  artes  eximiae,  hujus  administrae  comitesque  virtutis.  Ac 
primumsquanta  innocentia  debent  esse  Imperatores  !  quanta  dein- 
de  omnibus  in  rebus  temperantia  !  quanta  fide  !  quanta  facilitate  ? 
quanto  ingenio  !  quanta  humanitate  !  Quae  breviter,  qualia  sint 
in  Cn.  Pompeio  consideremus ;  summa  enim  omnia  sunt,  Qui- 
rites  !  sed  ea  magis  ex  aliorum  contentione,  quam  ipsa  per  sese 
cognosci,  atque  intelligi  possunt.  Quem  enim  possumus  Impe- 
ratorem  aliquo  in  numero  putare,  cujus  in  exercitu  veneant  cen- 
turiatus,  atque  venierint  ?  Quid  hunc  hominem  magnum  aut  am- 
plum  de  republica  cogitare,  qui  pecuniam  ex  aerario  depromptam 
ad  bellum  administrandum,  aut  propter  cupiditatem  provinciae 
Magistratibus  diviserit,  aut  propter  avaritiam  Romae  in  quaestu. 
reliquerit  ?  Vestra  admurmuratio  facit,  Quirites,  ut  agnoscere  vi- 
deamini,  qui  haec  fecerint.  Ego  autem  neminem  noniino ;  quare 
irasci  mihi  nemo  poterit,  nisi  qui  ante  de  se  voluerit  confiteri, 
Itaqiie  propter  banc  avaritiam  Imperatorum,  quantas  calamitates, 


NOTES. 


(26)  Legates  deprecatoresque.]  TheCre- 
tans  dreading,  lest  if  Metellus  made  him- 
self  master  of  the  island,  he  would  put  all 
the  inhabitants  to  the  sword,  sent  ambas- 
sadors to  Pompey,  with  a  proffer  of  surren- 
dering themselves  to  him,  from  whom  they 
expected  a  milder  fat  e.  Pompey,  willing 
to  deprive  Metellus  of  the  glory  of  con- 
quering Crete,  sent  Octavius,  oae  of  his 


lieutenants,  with  orders  that  he  should 
withdraw  from  the  island.  Octavius  evea 
went  so  far,  as  to  aid  the  Cretans  against 
Metellus,  whom  nevertheless  he  forced  t< 
submit,  and  punished  them  with  great  se- 
verity. Though  this  circumstance  in  re- 
ality  reflects  no  great  honour  upon  Pom- 
pey, yet  Cicero  here  artfully  turns  it  u 
his  praise. 
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tlience  returning  to  Sardinia  with  his  fleet,  secured  there  three 
graiiaries  of  the  repubhc,  with  strong  squadrons  and  garrisons. ; 
After  this,  having  strengthened  the  two  Spains  and  Cisalpine 
Gaul  with  troops  and  fleets,  and  sent  detachments  to  lUynciim,''^ 
Achaia,  and  all  the  states  of  Greece,  he  bent  liis  course  towards 
Italy ;  where,  leaving  powei*iul  squadrons  and  garrisons  behind 
him,  to  maintain  the  repose  of  the  Adriatic  and  Tuscan  seas,  he, 
m  foity-nine  days  after  weigliing  from  Brundusium,  added  all 
Cilicia  to  the  Roman  empire,  and  either  took,  destroyed,  or 
forced  to  submit  to  his  authority,  all  the  pirates  that  had  so  long 
infested  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  same  general, 
when  the  Cretans  sent  ambassadors  to  him  as  far  as  Pamphylia, 
to  implore  his  clemency,  did  not  discourage  their  hopes  of  being 
admitted  to  a  surrender,  but  ordered  them  to  give  hostages. 
Thus  Pompey  in  the  end  of  winter  prepared  for,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  spring  entered  upon,  and  towards  the  middle  of  summer 
finished  this  formidable  war,  which  had  continued  so  long,  and 
was  become  so  wide  and  universal,  as  to  involve  in  its  bosom  all 
states  and  nations. 

Sect.  XIII.  Such  is  the  divine  and  incredible  valour  of  this 
general.  But  what  are  we  to  think  of  those  other  numberless 
and  astonishing  virtues  I  mentioned  before  ?  For  ability  in  war 
is  not  the  only  qualification  we  are  to  look  for  in  a  great  and 
consummate  general.  jNIany  other  illustrious  talents  ought  to 
accompany  and  march  in  the  train  of  this  virtue.  And,  first,  what 
sgmiess  innocence  is  required  in  the  character  of  a  general ! 
\\^at  temperance  in  all  circumstances  of  life  !  WTiat  untainted 
honour  !  WTiat  affabihty  !  What  penetration  !  What  a  fund  of 
humanity !  Let  us  briefly  examine  how  conspicuous  all  these 
qualities  are  in  Pompey :  for  here,  Romans,  we  shall  find  thera 
in  the  most  exalted  degree.  But  we  can  never  so  well  know 
and  comprehend  them  by  considering  them  apart,  as  when  we 
judge  of  them  m  comparison  with  others.  Is  that  man  to  be 
ranked  among  the  nimiber  of  great  generals,  in  whose  army 
commissions  are  bought  and  sold?  Can  he  have  high  and  ho- 
nourable views  for  the  interest  of  the  state,  who  employs  tiie 
money  fiu-nished  out  of  the  treasury  towards  the  carrying  on  a 
war,  eidier  in  bribing  the  magistrates  to  procure  him  some  be- 
neficial province,  or  in  serving  the  mean  purposes  of  usury  at 
Rome  ?  Your  whispers,  Romans,  discover  that  you  know  the 
persons  chargeable  with  this  reproach.  For  my  part,  I  name 
ncbody;  nor  can  any  one  take  cflence,  without  previously  owti- 
ing  himself  guilty.  But  which  of  you  is  ignorant  of  the  many 
cruel  calamities  occasioned  by  this  avarice  of  generals  in  all 
places  where  our  armies  come?    Call  to  mind  the  marches  that 
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quocumque  ventum  sit,  nostri  exercitus  ferant,  quis  ignorat  ?  Iti- 
nera, quae,  per  hosce  annos  in  Italia,  per  agros  atque  oppida  ci- 
vium  Romanorum,  nostri  Imperatores  fecerunt,  recordamini :  turn 
facilius  statuetis,  quid  apud  exteras  nationes  fieri  existimetis ; 
utrum  plures  arbitramini  per  hosce  annos  militum  vestrorum  ar- 
mis,  hostium  urbeis,  an  hibernis,  sociorum  civitates  esse  deletas  ? 
Neque  enim  potest  exercitum  is  continere  Imperator,  qui  seipsum 
non  continet:  neque  severus  esse  in  judicando,  qui  alios  in  se 
severos  esse  judices  non  vult.^  Hie  miramur,  hunc  hominem  tan- 
tum  excellere  caeteris,  cujus  legiones  sic  in  Asiam  pervenerunt, 
ut  non  modo  manus  tanti  exercitus,  sed  ne  vestigium  quidem  cui- 
quam  pacato  nocuisse  dicatur  ?  Jam  vero,  quemadmodum  militea 
hibernent,  quotidie  sermones  ac  literae  perferuntur.  Non  modo 
lit  sumptum  faciat  in  militem,  nemini  vis  afFertur;  sed  ne  cu- 
pienti  quidem  cuiquam  permittitur ;  hieniis  enim,  non  avaritiae, 
perfugium  Majores  nostri  in  sociorum  atque  amicorum  tectis  esse 
voluerunt.  ^ 

XIV.  Age  vero,  caeteris  in  rebus  quali  sit  temperantia,  consi- 
derate ;  unde  illam  tantam  celeritatem,  et  tam  incredibilem  cur- 
sum  initum  putatis  ?  Non  enim  ilium  eximia  vis  remigum,  aut 
ars  inaudita  quaedam  gubernandi,  aut  venti  aliqui  novi,  tam  cele- 
riter  in  ultimas  terras  pertulerunt ;  sed  hae  res,  quae  caeteros  re- 
morari  solent,  non  retardarunt :  non  avaritia  ab  institute  cursu 
ad  praedam  aliquam  devocavit,  non  libido  ad  voluptatem,  non 
amoenitas  ad  delectationem,  non  nobilitas  urbis  ad  cognitionem, 
non  denique  labor  ipse  ad  quietem :  postremo  (27)  signa  et  ta- 
bulas,  caeteraque  ornamenta  Graecorum  oppidorum,  quae  caeteri 
toUenda  esse  arbitrantur,  ea  sibi  ille  ne  visenda  quidem  existima- 
vit.  Itaque  omnes  quidem  nunc  in  his  locis  Cn.  Pompeium,  si- 
cut  aliquem  non  ex  hac  urbe  missum,  sed  de  coelo  delapsum  in- 
tuentur :  nunc  denique  incipiunt  credere,  fuisse  homines  Roma- 
nes hac  quondam  abstinentia ;  quod  jam  nationibus  exteris  incre- 
dibile,  ac  falso  memoriae  proditum  videbatur.  Nunc  imperii 
nostri  splendor  illis  gentibus  lucet :  nunc  intelligunt,  non  sine 
causa  Majores  suos  turn,  cum  hac  temperantia  Magistratus  habe- 
bamus,  servire  popuio  Romano,  quam  imperare  aliis,  maluisse. 


NOTES. 


(27)  Signa  et  tabulas.]  It  was  usual 
Vrith  the  Roman  commanders,  when  they 
found  any  pictures  or  statues  of  value  in 
a  conquered  city,  to  seize  and  send  them 
to  Rome.  This  humour  became,  at  last, 
«o  prevalent,  that  it  proved  a  plentiful 
source  of  oppression  to  the  subjects  of 


the  commonwealth.  For  even  the 
vernors  of  provinces,  thinking  they  might 
take  the  same  liberty  with  the  cities  un- 
der their  command,  rifled  them  of  every 
thing  valuable  in  this  kind,  without 
sparing  so  oiuch  as  the  sutues  of  their 
gods, 
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have  of  late  years  been  made  by  our  generals  in  Italy,  through 
towns  and  territories  belonging  to  Roman  citizens.  You  will 
thereby  the  more  easily  be  enabled  to  fonn  a  judgment  of  what 
must  have  passed  in  foreign  countries.  I  will  even  venture  to  - 
affirm,  that  your  enemies  have  suffered  less  by  the  arms  of  your 
troops,  than  your  aUies  by  ftirnishing  them  winter-quarters.  For 
that  general  can  never  restrain  his  soldiers,  who  is  unable  to  re- 
strain himself;  nor  be  an  impartial  judge  with  regard  to  others, 
who  declines  an  impartial  trial  in  his  own  case.  Is  it  any  won-? 
der,  then,  that  Pompey  should  be  allowed  so  far  to  surpass  other 
generals,  when  his  march  through  Asia  was  conducted  with  such 
order  and  discipUne,  that  not  only  the  hands,  but  the  very  foot- 
steps of  his  numerous  army,  are  said  to  have  been  without  the 
least  offence  to  the  nations  at  peace  with  Rome  ?  And,  as  to  the 
moderation  at  present  observed  by  his  troops  in  their  winter- 
quarters,  every  day's  letters  and  talk  bear  witness  to  it.  For,  so 
fai-  is  any  one  from  being  compelled  to  contribute  to  the  main- 
tenance of  his  soldiers,  that  even  such  as  voluntarily  offer  are 
not  permitted :  in  which  we  may  behold  the  true  spirit  of  our 
ancestors,  who  considered  the  houses  of  their  friends  and  allies, 
not  with  an  eye  to  the  cravings  of  avarice,  but  as  places  of  re- 
fuge against  the  severity  of  winter. 

Sect.  XIV.  But  let  us  now  consider  this  temperance  in  other 
respects.  To  what,  think  you,  are  we  to  attribute  the  incredible 
celerity  and  dispatch  of  his  voyages  ?  For,  sure,  neither  the  ex- 
traordinary strength  of  the  rowers,  nor  the  matchless  art  of  the 
pilots,  nor  the  indulgent  breatli  of  new  winds^  wafted  him  so 
swiftly  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  But  those  indirect  aims  that 
are  wont  to  create  so  many  obstacles  to  others,  retarded  not  him 
in  the  prosecution  of  his  design.  No  avaricious  views  diverted 
him  into  the  pursuit  of  plunder,  no  criminal  passion  seduced  him 
into  pleasure ;  the  charms  of  a  country  provoked  not  his  delight, 
the  reputation  of  a  city  excited  not  his  curiosity,  nor  could  even 
labour  itself  soothe  hun  into  a  desire  of  repose.  In  fine,  he  laid 
it  down  to  himself  as  a  law,  not  so  much  as  to  visit  those  paint- 
ings, statues,  and  other  ornaments  of  the  Greek  cities,  which  the 
geaerals,  his  predecessors,  thought  they  might  cany  off  at  plea- 
sure. Accordingly,  all  the  people  m  those  parts  consider  Pom- 
pey, not  as  a  general  sent  from  Rome,  but  as  one  descended  from 
heaven :  and  they  now,  at  last,  begin  to  believe,  that  there  were 
formerly  among  the  Romans,  men  of  this  heroic  moderation ;  a 
trr.dition  which  foreign  nations  have  of  late  regarded  as  fabulous, 
and  contrived  to  impose  upon  posterity.  But  now  the  lustre  of 
our  empire  has  spread  itself  over  these  countries :  now  they  be- 
gin to  be  sensible,  that  it  was  not  without  reason  their  ancestors, 
yfhWe  we  had  magistrates  of  such  distinguished  moderation, 
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Jam  vero  ita  faciles  aditus  ad  eum  privatorum,  ita  liberae  quaeri^ 
moniac  de  aliorum  injuriis  esse  dicuntur ;  ut  is,  qui  dignitate  prin- 
jcipibus  excellit,  facilitate  par  infimis  esse  videatur.  Jam  quan^ 
jtum  consilio,  quantum  dicendi  gravitate  et  copia  valeat,  in  quo 
ipso  inest  quaedam  dignitas  impcratoria,  vos,  Quirites,  hoc  ipso 
in  loco  saepe  cognostis.  Fidem  vero  ejus  inter  socios  quantam 
existimari  putatis,  quam  hostes  omnium  gentium  sanctissimam 
esse  judicarint  ?  JIumanitate  jam  tanta  est,  ut  difficile  dictu  sit, 
iitrum  hostes  magis  yirtutem  ejus  pugnantes  timuerint,  an  raan- 
suetudinem  victi  dilexerint.  ]£t  quisquam  dubitabit,  quin  huic 
tantum  bellum  hoc  transmittendum  sit,  qui  ad  omnia  nostrae  me- 
moriae bella  conficienda,  divino  quodam  consilio  natus  esse  vi- 
deatur ? 

I  1  XV.  Et,  quoniam  auctoritas  multum  in  bellis  quoque  admini- 
gtrandis,  at  que  imperio  militari  valet,  certe  nemini  dubium  est, 
quin  ea  in  re  idem  ille  Imperator  plurimum  possit ;  vehementer 
autem  pertinere  ad  bella  administranda,  quid  hostes,  quid  socii 
de  Imperatoribus  vestris  existiment,  quis  ignorat?  cum  sciamus, 
homines  in  tantis  rebus,  ut  aut  contemnant,  aut  metuant,  aut  ode- 
rint,  aut  ament,  opinione  non  minus  famae,  quam  aliqua  certa 
ratione  commoveri.  Quod  igitur  nomen  unquam  in  orbe  terra- 
rum  clarius  fuit  ?  cujus  res  gestae  pares  ?  de  quo  homine  vos,  id 
*-  quod  maxjme  facit  auctoritatem,  (28)  tanta,  et  tarn  praeclara  ju- 
jJH  dicia  fecisd^  An  vero  ullam  usquam  esse  oram  tam  desertam 
putatis,  quo  non  illius  diei  fama  pervaserit,  cum  universus  popu- 
lus  Romanus,  referto  foro,  repletisque  omnibus  templis,  ex  qui- 
bus  hie  locus  conspici  potest,  unum  sibi  ad  commune  omnium 
gentium  bellum  Cn.  Pompeium  Imperatorem  depoposcit  ?  Ita- 
que,  ut  plura  non  dicam,  neque  aliorum  exemplis  confirmem, 
quantum  hujus  auctoritas  valeat  in  bello,  ab  eodem  Cn.  Pompeio 
omnium  rerum  egregiarum  exempla  sumantur;  qui,  quo  die  a 
vobis  maritimo  bello  praepositus  est  Imperator,  tanta  repente  vi- 
iitas  annonae  ex  summa  inopia  et  caritate  rei  frumentariae  con- 
secuta  est,  unius  hominis  spe  et  nomine,  quantum  vix  ex  summa^ 
ubertate  agrorum  diuturna  pax  efficere  potuisset/j  *Jam  ver^  ac 
cepta  in  Ponto  calamitate,  ex  eo  proelio,  de  quo<vos  paulo  ant 
^nvitus  admonui :  cum  socii  pertimuissent ;  hostium  opes  anim^ 
que  crevissent ;  cum  satis  lirmum  praesidium  provincia  non  hi 


NOTES. 


(28)  Tanta,  et  tam  praeclara  judicia.] 
The  great  expectations  the  Roman  people 
had  formed  of  Pompey,  and  their  disposi- 
tion to  favour  and  do  him  honour,  ap- 
peared in  their  decreeing  him  a  triumph 


while  he  was  yet  no  more  than  a  knightj 
in  their  sending  him,  when  quaestor,  wit' 
proconsular  authority  against  Sertorius 
and  in  their  choosing  him  consul  befor 
he  had  borne  another  magistracy. 
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chose  rather  to  be  subject  to  the  Roman  people,  than  to  com- 
mand over  others.  Besides,  he  is  so  easy  of  access  to  those  in  a 
private  station,  and  so  ready  to  Hsten  to  the  complaints  of  the 
injured,  that,  though  in  dignity  he  surpasses  the  greatest  princes, 
in  gentleness  he  appears  on  a  level  with  the  lowest  of  the  people. 
His  prudence  in  council,  his  majestic  and  copious  elocution,  with 
that  dignity  of  person  which  speaks  him  born  to  command,  have 
often  been  experienced  by  yourselves,  Romans,  in  this  very  place. 
What  are  we  to  think  of  his  good  faith  towards  his  allies,  when 
his  very  enemies  of  all  nations  own  it  to  be  without  stain  ?  Such, 
too,  is  "his  humanity,  that  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  his  foes  more 
dread  his  valour  in  the  field,  or  are  charmed  with  his  moderation 
after  conquest.  And  shall  it  then  admit  of  a  doubt,  whether  the 
management  of  this  important  war  ought  to  be  committed  to  a 
man,  who  seems,  by  divine  appointment,  &ent  into  the  world  to 
put  an  end  to  all  the  wars  that  harass  tlie  present  age? 

Sect.  XV.  And  because  authority  is  of  eminent  influence  in 
the  conduct  of  war,  and  the  administration  of  militaiy  command; 
sure  no  one  can  be  ignorant  that  this  is  a  distinguishing  part  of 
our  general's  character.  Every  man  will  allow,  that  notliing  is 
of  greater  consequence  in  war,  than  the  opinion  which  both 
friends  and  foes  entertain  of  your  generals ;  since  it  evidently 
appears,  that  in  the  greatest  affairs,  where  love,  hatred,  fear,  or 
contempt,  are  often  of  decisive  influence,  men  are  no  less  apt  to 
be  swayed  by  the  reports  of  fume,  than  by  principles  founded  on 
reason.  Where,  then,  was  there  ever  a  name  upon  earth  more 
reno\\Tied  than  his  ?  Who  has  yet  equalled  hun  in  great  actions  ? 
Andj  to  mention  what  properly  constitutes  audiority,  where  is 
the  man,  of  whos^  merit  you  ha\'e  formed  so  high  and  advanta- 
geous a  judgment^  Do  you  imagine  there  is  in  the  world  a  coast 
so  imfrequentedTas  not  to  have  been  reached  by  the  fame  of  that 

,c]ay,  when  the  whole  people  of  Rome,  crowding  into  the  forum, 
and  all  the  temples  whence  it  could  be  seen,  demanded  Pompey 
alone  to  command  in  a  war  which  regarded  the  common  interest 
cf  all  nations  ?  Therefore,  to  say  no  more,  nor  be  obb'ged  to 
strengthen  by  examples  taken  from  others,  what  I  have  affirmed 
cf  the  prevalence  of  his  authority  in  war ;  let  me  have  recourse 
to  the  same  Pompey,  for  instances  of  whatever  is  illustrious  and 
great.  The  day  he- was  named  to  the  conunand  of  the  piratical 
var,  from  the  greatest  dearth  and  scarcity  of  provisions  ever 
knoT^ii,   the  very  credit  of  his  name  sunk  their  price  so  much, 

.  that  they  could  ^rarr^  have  been  purchased  lower  in  a  year  of 
feace  aii'd  plenu^^j^  After  the  fatal  loss  sustained  in  Pontus,  in 
the  battle  ofwmch  I  a  Uttle  before  reminded  you  with  reluctance : 
V  hile  our   allies   trembled;    while  our  enemies  grew  in  spirit 

"  .  F  4. 
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beret ;  amisissetis  Asiam,  Quirites,  nisi  ad  ipsum  ejus  temporis 
divinitLis  Cn.  Pompeium  ad  eas  regiones  fortuna  populi  Romani 
attulisset.  Hujus  adventus  et  Mithridatem  insolita  inflammatum 
victoria  continuit,  et  Tigranem  magnis  copiis  minitantem  Asiae 
retardavit.  Et  quisquain  dubitabit  quid  virtute  perfecturus  sit, 
qui  tantum  auctoritate  perfecerit  ?  aut  quam  facile  imperio  atque 
exercitu  socios  et  vectigalia  conservaturus  sit,  qui  ipso  nomine  ac 
rumore  defenderit? 

XVI.  Age  ver6,  ilia  res  quantam  declarat  ejusdem  hominis 
apud  hostels  populi  Romani  auctoritatem,  quod  ex  locis  tam  lon- 
ginquis,  tamque  diversis,  tam  brevi  tempore  omnes  huic  uni  se 
dediderunt  ?  quod  Cretensium  legati,  cum  in  eorum  insula  noster 
Imperator,  exercitusque  esset,  ad  Cn.  Pompeium  in  ultimas  prope 
terras  venerunt,  eique  se  omnes  Cretensium  civitates  dedere  velle 
dixemnt  ?  Quid,  idem  ipse  Mithridates,  nonne  ad  eundem  Cn. 
I*ompeium  legatum  usque  in  Hispaniam  misit  ?  eumque  Pompeius 
legatum  semper  judicavit :  ii,  quibus  semper  erat  molestum,  ad  eum 
potissimum  esse  missum,  speculatorem  quam  legatum  judicari  ma- 
luerunt.  Potestis  igitur  jam  constituere,  Quirites,  banc  auctorita- 
tem, multis  postea  rebus  gestis,  magnisque  vestris  judiciis  amplifi- 
catam,  quantum  apud  illos  Reges,  quantum  apud  exteras  nationes 
valituram  esse  existimetis.  Reliquum  est,  ut  de  felicitate,  quam 
praestare  de  seipso  nemo  potest,  meminisse,  et  commemorare  de  al- 
tero  possumus ;  sicut  aequum  est  homini  de  potestate  deorum,  timi- 
de  et  pauca  dicamus.  Ego  enim  sic  existimo ;  (29)  Maximo,  Mar- 
cello,  Scipioni,  Mario,  et  caeteris  magnis  Imperatoribus,  non  so- 
lum propter  virtutem,  sed  etiam  propter  fortunam,  saepius  impe- 
ria  mandata,  atque  exercitus  esse  commissos.  Fuit  enim  profecto 
quibusdam  summJs  yiris  quaedam  ad  ampUtudinem  et  gloriam, 
et  ad  res  magnas  bene  gerendas  divinitus  adjuncta  fortuna.  De 
hujus  autem  hominis  felicitate,  quo  de  mmc  aginius,  hac  utar  mo- 
deratione  dicendi,  non  ut  in  illius  potestate  fortunam  positam  esse 
dicam,  sed  ut  praeterita  meminisse,  reliqua  sperare  videamur :  ne 
aut  invisa  diis  immortalibus  oratio  nostra,  aut  ingrata  esse  videa- 
tur.  Itaque  non  sum  praedicaturus,  Quirites,  quantas  ille  res 
domi  militiaeque,  terra  marique,  quantaque  felicitate  gesserit: 


NOTES. 


(29)  Maximo,  Marcello,  Scipioni,  Ma- 
rio.] Fabius  Maximus  was  dictator,  and 
five  times  consul.  He  is  the  same,  who 
by  his  wise  delays  so  effectually  discon- 
certed Hannibal.  Marcellus  was  five  times 
consul,  defeated  the  Gauls,  forced  the  In- 
subrians  to  submit  to  the  republic,  routed 
Hannibal's  army  at  Nola,  and  took  Syra- 
cuse by  storm.     Scipio  Africanus,  in  his 


twenty  fourth  year,  was  sent  into  Spain 
with  proconsular  authority.  By  his  con- 
quests in  Africa,  he  obliged  Hannibal  to 
quit  Italy,  and  afterwards  defeated  him  in 
a  pitched  battle,  which  put  an  end  to  the 
second  Punic  war.  Marius  vanquished 
Jugui  tha,  king  of  Numidia,  totally  cut  to 
pieces  the  Teutones  and  Cimbri,  and  was 
seven  times  raised  to  the  consulship. 
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and  jstrength ;  while  the  province  was  destitute  of  sufficient  pro- 
tection ;  we  must  doubtless,  Romans,  have  been  dispossessed  of 
all  Asia,  had  not  the  fortune  of  Rome,  in  that  perilous  conjunc- 
ture, providentially  brought  Pompey  into  those  parts.  His  ar- 
rival stayed  the  triumph  of  Mithridates,  exulting  in  the  pride  of 
victory ;  and  put  a  stop  to  the  march  of  Tigranes,  who  threaten- 
ed to  over-run  Asia  with  a  formidable  army.  And  is  it  a  ques- 
tion with  any  man,  what  he  will  effect  by  his  courage,  who  ef- 
fected so  much  by  his  authority?  Or  with  what  ease  he  will 
protect  your  allies  and  revenues  with  an  army,  whose  very  name 
and  reputation  secured  them  from  insult? 

Sect.  XVI.  But  what  clearly  shews  his  high  reputation  with 
the  enemies  of  the  people  of  Rome  is,  that  however  remote  and 
distant,  they  nevertheless  all  in  so  short  a  time  submitted  to  his 
authority.  The  Cretan  ambassadors,  though  they  had  a  Roman 
anny  and  general  in  their  island,  came  and  sought  out  Pompey 
in  the  extremities  of  the  empire,  and  made  an  offer  of  surren- 
dering all  their  cities  into  his  hands.  Did  not  Mithridates  him- 
self send  an  ambassador  into  Spain  to  Pompey,  who  always  con- 
sidered him  as  one  really  invested  with  that  character  ?  Though 
those  who  took  umbrage  at  the  deputation's  being  addressed 
chiefly  to  him,  chose  rather  to  regard  him  as  a  spy.  From  all 
these  circtmistances,  Romans,  you  may  now  form  a  judgment 
how  decisive  this  authority,  confinned  by  so  many  great  actions 
since,  and  rendered  conspicuous  by  your  advantageous  declara- 
tions in  its  favour,  is  hke  to  prove  with  those  foreign  princes  and 
states.^  It  remains,  that  -w-ith  all  the  caution  and  brevity  befitting 
a  man,  who  is  to  speak  of  the  effects  of  the  divine  bounty,  I  say 
something  of  his  good  fortune  ;  a  blessing  which,  though  no  man 
can  attach  to  his  own  person,  yet  every  man  may  celebrate  and 
record  in  another.  And  indeed  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that 
offices  of  command,  and  the  conduct  of  armies,  were  so  often 
bestowed  upon  Maximus,  IMarcellus,  Scipio,  Marius,  and  other 
great  generals,  not  only  on  account  of  their  valour,  but  from 
the  opinion  entertained  of  their  good  fortune.  For  certainly,  in 
the  case  of  some  eminent  heroes,  there  Uppears  a  happy  destiny 
derived  from  heaven,  conducting  them  to  the  execution  of  all 
those  wonders,  to  which  they  owe  their  greatness  and  renown. 
But  wdth  regard  to  the  man  whose  good  fortune  I  now  celebrate, 
I  shall  use  such  moderation  of  speech,  as,  without  making  him 
absolute  master  of  events,  will  only  sen-e  to  shew,  that  we  have 
neither  forgot  his  past,  nor  despair  of  his  future  success.  Thus 
shall  my  discourse  savour  neither  of  impiety  nor  ingratitude.  I 
,  shall  not  therefore,  Romans,  expatiate  here  on  his  great  actions 
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ut  ejus  semper  voluntatibus  non  moclo  cives  assenserint,  socii  ob- 
temperarint,  hostes  obediei'int ;  sed  etiam  venti,  tempestatesque 
obsecundarint.  Hoc  brevissime  dicam,  neminem  unquam  tarn 
impudentem  fuisse,  qui  a  diis  immortalibus  tot  et  tantas  res  ta- 
citus  auderet  optare,  quot  et  quantas  dii  immortales  ad  Cn.  Pom- 
peium  detulcrunt.  Quod  ut  illi  proprium  ac  perpetuum  sit,  Qui- 
rites,  cum  communis  salutis  atque  imperii,  tum_jpsius  liominia 
causa,  sicuti  facitis,  voile  et  optare  debetis.  Quare  cum  et  bel- 
lum  ita  necessarium  sit,  ut  negligi  non  possit ;  ita  magnum,  ut 
accuratissime  sit  administrandum  ;  et  cum  ei  imperatorem  prae- 
ficere  possitis,  in  quo  sit  eximia  belli  scientia,  singularis  virtus, 
clarissima  auctoritas,  egregia  fortuna;  dubitabitis,  Quirites,  quin 
hoc  tantum  boni,  quod  vobis  a  diis  immortalibus  oblatum  et  da- 
tum est,  in  rempublicam  conservandam  atque  amplLficandam 
conferatis  ? 

XVII.  Quod  si  Romae  Cn.  Pompeius  privatus  esset  hoc  tem- 
pore, tamen  ad  tantum  bellum  is  erat  deligendus,  atque  mitten- 
dus :  nunc  cum  ad  caeteras  summas  utilitates  haec  quoque  oppor- 
tunitas  adjungatur,  ut  in  iis  ipsis  locis  adsit,  ut  habeat  exerci- 
tum,  ut  ab  iis,  qui  liabent,  accipere  statim  possit :  quid  expecta- 
mus  ?  aut  cur  non,  ducibus  diis  immortalibus,  eidem,  cui  caete- 
ra  summa  cum  salute  reipublicae  commissa  sunt,  hoc  quoque  bel- 
lum regium  committimus?/At  enim  vir  clarissimus, "  amantissi- 
mus  reipublicae,  vestris  beneficiis  amplissimis  afFectus,  Q.  Catu- 
lus ;  itemque  summis  ornamentis  honoris,  fortunae,  virtutis,  in- 
genii  praeditus,  Q.  Hortensius,  ab  hac  ratione  dissentiunt :  quo- 
rum ego  auctoritatem  apud  vos  multis  locis  plurimum  valuisse, 
et  valere  oportere  confiteor  :  sed  in  hac  causa,  tametsi  cognosci- 
tis  auctoritates  contrarias  fortissimorum  virorum  et  clarissimorum; 
tamen,  omissis  auctoritatibus,  ipsa  re  et  ratione  exquirere  possu- 
mus  veritatem :  atque  hoc  facilius,  quod  ea  omnia,  quae  adhuc 
a  me  dicta  sunt,  iidem  isti  vera  esse  concedunt,  et  necessarium 
bellum  esse,  et  magnum,  et  in  uno  Cn.  Pompeio  summa  esse 
omnia.  Quid  igitur  ait  Hortensius?  Si  uni  omnia  tribuenda 
sunt,  unum  dignissimum  esse  Pompeium:  (30)  sed  ad  unum  ta- 
men omnia  deferri  non  oportere.     Obsolevit  jam  ista  oratio,  re 


NOTES. 


(30)  Sed  ad  unum  tamen  omnia  deferri 
non  oportere.]  If  we  credit  the  relation  of 
Plutarch,  Manilius's  law  imported,  that 
the  whole  province  under  the  command  of 
LucuUus,  together  with  Bithynia,  which 
had  fallen  to  Glabrio's  lot,  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  Pompey  -.  That  he  should  have 
the  sole  management  of  the  war  against 


Mithridates  and  Tgranes :  And  that  the' 
fleet  and  naval  force  he  had  commanded 
against  the  pirates,  with  Phrygia,  Lyca- 
onia,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Cilicia,  the 
higher  Colchis,  Armenia,  and  the  army 
under  LucuUus,  should  likewise  be  added 
to  his  commiii&ion. 
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that  has  attended  them  :  a  success  so  great,  that  not  only  did  his 
countrymen  always  concur  with,  his  allies  perform,  and  his  ene- 
mies submit  to  whatever  he  desired,  but  even  the  winds  and 
waves  seem  to  have  been  obsequious  to  his  will.  Suffice  it  in  a 
few  words  to  say,  that  no  man  was  ever  yet  so  presumptuous,  as 
even  silently  to  conceive  a  wish,  that  the  inmiortal  gods  would 
crown  him  with  so  many  and  distinguished  proofs  of  their  fa- 
vour, as  they  have  bestowed  upon  Pompey.  That  these,  O  Ro- 
mans, may  ever  adhere  to  and  be  inseparable  from  his  person, 
you  ought  to  pray  and  wish,  as  I  am  confident  you  do,  as  well 
on  account^q£_the  public_prosperity,  as  out  of  real  regard  to 
the  maij.  j^s,  Therefore,  this  war  is  so  necessary,  that  it  cannot 
be 'avoided ;  so  impoitant,  that  it  must  be  managed  with  the  ut- 
most address :  and  as  you  may  now  commit  it  into  the  hands  of 
a  general,  who,  to  the  most  consununate  knowledge  in  the  art! 
of  war,  joins  eminent  courage,  an  illustrious  reputation,  and  un-, 
paralleled  success :  will  ye  hesitate,  Romans,  to  employ  so  fa-* 
vourable  an  opportunity,  presented  and  put  into  your  hands  by 
the  immortal  gods,  for  the  preservation  and  enlargement  of  your 


Sect.  XVII.  Were  Pompey  at  this  time  at  Rome,  in  the 
station  of  a  private  citizen,  he  is  yet  the  only  person  fit  to  be 
chosen  for  the  management  of  so  great  a  war.  But  now,  when 
with  other  urgent  advantages,  this  powerful  motive  hkewise  con- 
curs, that  he  is  already  upon  the  spot ;  that  he  is  at  the  head  of 
an  army;  that  he  can  immediately  join  it  to  the  forces  now  in 
those  parts ;  what  wait  we  for  ?  Or  why  do  we  not,  when  the 
gods  so  clearly  discover  their  pleasure,  entrust  likewise  this  royal 
war  to  the  care  of  the  man,  who  has  already  terminated  so 
many  others  with  the  highest  advantage  to  the  state  ?^But  Q. 
Catulus,  a  man  of  an  illustrious  character,  a  great  lover  of  his 
.coimtry,  and  distinguished  by  the  most  eminent  proofs  of  your 
regard,  and  Q.  Hortensius,  conspicuous  by  all  the  advantages 
oi"  honour,  fortune,  virtue,  and  genius,  differ  from  my  opinion. 
These,  I  own,  are  men,  whose  sentiments  have  always  had  great 
weight  with  you,  and  doubtless  very  deservedly  :  but,  on  this 
occasion,  though  some  of  the  best  and  bravest  men  in  Rome  be 
against  me,  yet,  setting  authority  a^ide,  I  think  we  may  come 
at  the  truth  by  reason  and  enquiry ;  the  rather  because  my  veiy 
adversaries  agree  to  all  I  have  advanced,  that  this  war  is  neces- 
sary and  important,  and  that  all  the  great  quahties  requisite  for 
conducting  it  are  to  be  found  in  Pompey.  WTiat  then  is  the 
argument  of  Hortensius?  If  all  important  affairs  are  to  pass 
tljTOugh  the  hands  of  one  man,  Pompey  is  doubtless  the  most 
disserving :  but  it  were  dangei'ous  to  tnist  so  much  power  with 
one  person.     Tliis  position,  refuted  radier  by  facts  than  bv  rea- 
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multo  magis  quam  verbis,  refutata.  Nam  tu  idem,  Q.  Hortensi, 
multa,  pro  tua  summa  copia  ac  singular!  facultate  dicendi,  et  in 
senatu  (3 1)  contra  virum  fort  em  A.  Gabinium,  graviter  ornateque 
dixisti,  cum  is  de  uno  imperatore  contra  praedones  constituendo 
legem  promulgasset :  et  ex  hoc  ipso  loco  permulta  idem  contra 
legem  verba  fecisti.  Quid,  tum,  per  deos  immortaleis,  si  plus 
apud  populum  Romanum  auctoritas  tua,  quam  ipsius  populi  Ro- 
mani  salus,  et  vera  causa  valuisset,  hodie  hanc  gloriam,  atque 
hoc  orbis  terrae  imperium  teneremus  ?  An  tibi  tum  imperiuni 
esse  hoc  videbatur,  cum  populi  Romani  legati,  praetores,  quaes- 
toresque  capiebantur  ?  cum  ex  omnibus  provinciis  commeatu,  et 
private  et  publico,  prohibebamur  ?  cum  ita  clausa  erant  nobis 
omnra'maria,  ut  neque  privatam  rem  transmarinam,  neque  pub- 
licam  jam  obire  possemus  ? 

XVIII.  Quae  civitas  antea  unquam  fuit,  non  dico  Athenien- 
sium,  quae  satis  late  quondam  mare  tenuisse  dicitur :  non  Car- 
thaginiensium,  qui  permultum  classe,  maritimisque  rebus  value- ^ 
runt:  non  Rhodiorum,  quorum  usque,  ad  nostram  n>emoriam 
disciplina  navalis,  et  gloria  remansit :  quae  civitas  antea  unquam 
tam  tenuis,  quae  tam  parva  insula  fuit,  quaejion  portus  suos  et 
agros,  et  aliquam  partem  regionis,  atque  orae  maritimae  per  se 
ipsa  defenderet  ?  At,  hercle,  aliquot  annos  continuos  ante  le- 
gem Gabiniam  ille  "populus  Romanus,  cujus  usque  ad  nostram 
memoriam  nomen  invictum  in  navalibus  pugnis  permanserat, 
magna  et  multo  maxima  parte  non  modo  utilitatis,  sed  dignitatis 
(^^  i  atque  imperii  caruit.  Nos,  quorum  majores  Antioclmm  regem 
classe,  Persenque  superarunt,  omnibusque  navalibus  pugnis  Car- 
thaginienses,  homines  in  maritimis  rebus  exercitatissimos  para- 
tissimosque  vicerunt;  ii  nullo  in  loco  jam  praedonibus  pares  esse 
poteramus.  Nos  quoque,  qui  antea  non  modo  Italiam  tutam  ha- 
bebamus,  sed  omneis  socios  in  ultimis  oris  fauctoritate  nostri  im- 
perii salvos  praestare  poteramus;  tum,  cum  insula  Delos,  tam  pro- 
cul  a  nobis  in  ^geo  mari  posita,  quo  omnes  imdique  cum  mer- 
cibus  atque  oneribus  commeabant,  referta  divitiis,  parva,  sine 
muro  nihil  timebat :  iidem  non  modo  provinciis,  atque  oris  Ita- 
liae  maritimis,  ac  portubus  nostris,  sed  etiam  (32)  Appia  jam  via 


NOTES. 


(31)/7on/ra  virumfortemA,  Gabinium.] 
When  Gabinius,  the  tribune  of  the  people, 
preferred  a  law,  conferring  the  manage- 
ment of  the  war  against  the  pirates  on 
Ponipey,  L.  Trebellius,  one  of  his  col- 
leagues, interposed  his  negative,  and  as- 
sured the  senate  he  would  sooner  die  than 
suffer  it  to  pass.  As  he  still  persisted  in 
this  resolution,  Gabinius  threatened  to  de- 
pose him  by  a  vote  of  the  tribes.  Trebel- 
lius upon  this  absented  himself,  but  could 
not  be  prevailed  on  to  withdraw  his  nega- 


tive, till  he  understood  that  seventeen 
tribes  had  voted  against  him,  and  that 
the  whole  people  were  of  the  same  opi- 
nion. The  opposition  ceasing,  Gabinius's 
law  passed,  and  Pompey  was  invested  with 
the  command  of  the  piratical  war.  Cice- 
ro here  bestows  upon  Gabinius  the  epithet 
oifortis,  because  of  the  courage  he  mani- 
fested in  pushing  his  law,  notwithstand- 
ing the  opposition  of  the  senate  and  his 
colleagues. 
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soning,  is  now  become  quite  stale.  For  you,  Q.  Hortensins,  with 
that  masterly  and  commanding  eloquence  which  is  peculiar  to 
you,  spoke  fully  and  forcibly  against  Aulus  Gabinius,  a  brave 
tribune,  both  in  the  senate,  when  his  law  for  putting  the  war 
against  the  pirates  into  the  hands  of  one  general  w;as  brought 
before  that  assembly ;  and  from  this  place,  when  it  was  proposed 
to  the  consideration  of  the  people.  But  tell  me,  in  the  name  of 
all  the  gods  !  if  your  authority  had  availed  more  with  the  Ro- 
man people,  than  the  consideration  of  their  own  safety  and  true 
interest,  should  we  at  this  day  have  been  in  possession  of  so 
much  glory,  or  really  enjoyed  the  sovereignty  of  the  universe? 
For  could  we  then  be  deemed  to  possess  this  sovereigntv,  when 
the  ambassadors,  praetors,  and  quaestors  of  the  Roman  p||^e, 
were  liable  to  an  ignominious  captivity  ?  when  we  were  d^ffiv- 
d  of  all  communication,  either  public  or  private,  with  our  pro- 
inces  ?  when  navigation  was  so  totally  at  a  stand,  that  we 
:ould  transact  no  business  beyond  sea,  whether  it  regarded  the 
interest  of  the  whole  state,  or  the  properties  of  particular  per- 


Sect.  XVIII.  For  was  there  ever  a  state,  I  speak  not  of  the 
A.thenians,  who  are  said  to  have  been  once  veiy  powerful  at  sea; 
nor  of  the  Carthaginians,  renowned  for  their  fleets  and  naval 
trength ;  nor  of  the  Rhodians,  the  glory  of  whose  maritime  ex-^ 
seditions  has  reached  even  our  days :  but  was  there,  I  say,  ever 
1  state  so  inconsiderable,  an  island  so  small,  that  could  not  of 
lerself  defend  her  ovm  ports  and  territory',  with  some  part  at 
east  of  the  maritime  coast  and  region  ?  And  yet,  for  a  conti- 
med  train  of  years  before  the  Gabinian  law,  tlie  very  people  of 
[lome,  whose  reputation  in  sea  affairs  has  remained  even  to  our 
lays  without  stain,  were  not  only  divested  of  far  the  greatest 
5art  of  their  traffic,  but  even  wounded  in  their  dignity  and  naval 
ioniinion.  We,  whose  ancestors  vanquished  king  Antiochus 
md  Perseus  at  sea,  and  came  off  victorious  in  all  naval  engage- 
nents  with  the  Carthaginians,  a  nation  thoroughly  expert  and 
jractised  in  maritime  affairs :  we,  I  say,  were  then  nowhere  a 
natch  for  a  band  of  pirates.  We,  too,  who  heretofore  not  only 
ruarded  Italy  from  insults,  but  by  the  verj-  reputation  of  our 
trength  secured  the  quiet  of  our  allies  in  all  parts,  however  re- 
note  ;  insomuch  that  the  island  of  Delos,  distant  from  Rome  so 
ar  as  the  iEgean  sea,  the  mart  of  all  nations,  abounding  in 
vealth,  small  in  circumference,  unprotected  by  walls,  yet  had  no- 
hing  to  fear :  even  we,  these  very  Romans,  were  then  not  only  ex- 

NOTES. 

(3£)  Appia  via.^  The  Appian  way  was  I  by  whom  it  was  made.  It  reached  at  first 
JCaLedfromAppius  Claudius  the  censor,  j  frooa  Rome  to  Capua,  beginnicg  at  the 
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carebamiis ;  et  his  temporibus  non  pudebat  magistratus  populi 
Romani  in  Imnc  ipsuni  locum  ascendere, -cum  eum' vobis  ma- 
jores  vestri  exuviis  nauticis,  et  classium  spoliis  ornatum  reliquis- 
sent. 

XIX.  Bono  te  animo  turn,  Q.  Hortensi,  populus  Romftnus, 
et  caeteros,  qui  eraut  in  eadem  sententia,  dicere  existimavit  ea, 
quae  sentiebatis;  sed  tamen  in  salute  communi  idem  populus  Ro- 
manus  dolori  suo  maluit,  quam  auctoritati  vestrae  obtemperare. 
Itaque  una  lex,  unus  vir,  unus  annus,  non  mod6  nos  ilia  miseria 
ac  turpitudine  liberavit ;  aed  etiam  efFecit,  ut  aliquando  vere  vi- 
deremur  onniibus  gentibus  ac  nationibus  terra  mariqup  impera- 
re^jQuo  mihi  etiam  indignius  videtur  obtrectatum  esse  adhuc, 
GlWiio  dicam,  an-ne  Pompeio,  an  utrique  (id  quod  est  verius) 
ne  legaretur  A.  Gabinius  Cn.  Pompeio  expetenti  ac  postulanti  ? 
Utrum  ille,  qui  postulat  legatum  ad  tantum  bell  urn,  quern  velit, 
idoneus  non  est  qui  impetret,  cum  caeteri  ad  expilandos  socios, 
diripiendasque  provincias,  quos  voluerunt,  legatos  eduxerint  ?  an 
ipse,  cujus  lege  salus  ac  dignitas  populo  Romano  atque  omnibus 
gentibus  constituta  est,  expers  esse  debet  gloriae  ejus  Imperato- 
ris,  atque  ejus  exercitus,  qui  consilio  ipsius  atque  periculo  est 
constitutusy'^an  C.  Falcidius,  Q.  Metellus,  Q.  Coelius  Latinien* 
sis,  Cn.  Lentulus,  quos  omneis  honoris  causa  nomino,  cum  tri- 
buni  plebis  fuissent,  anno  proximo  legati  esse  potuerunt  ?  in  hoc 
uno  Gabinio  sunt  tam  diligentes,  qui  in  hoc  bello,  quod  lege  Ga- 
binia  geritur,  in  hoc  Imperatore,  atque  exercitu,  quem  per  se 
ipse  constituit,  etiam  praecipuo  jure  esse  debcret  ?  de  quo  legan- 
do  spero  Consules  ad  Senatum  relaturos :  qui  si  dubitabunt,  aut 
gravabuntur,  ego  me  profiteor  relaturum :  neque  me  impediet 
cujusquam,  Quirites,  inimicum  edictum,  quo  minus,  fretus  vobis, 
vestrum  jus  beneficiumque  defendam :  neque,  praeter  intercessio-^ 
nem,  quidquam  audiam :  de  qua  (ut  arbitror)  isti  ipsi  qui  minan- 
tur,  etiam  atque  etiam  qui  id  liceat  considerabunt.  Mea  quidem 
sententia,  Quirites,  unus  A.  Gabinius,  belli  maritimi  rerumque 
gestarum  auctor,  comes  Cn.  Pompeio  adscribitur,  proptere  aquod 
alter  uni  id  bcllum  suscipiendum  vestris  suflragiis  detulit ;  alter 
delatum,  susceptunique  confecit. 


NOTES. 


Pm-ta  Capena,  as  we  learn  from  Frontinus; 
and  was  afterwards  carried  on  as  far  as 
Bruiiduiium,     Cicero  says  here,  that  the 


Roman  people  were  deprived  of  it 
cause  that  part  of  it,  which  was  next 
sea  was  infested  by  the  pirates. 
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;luded  from  our  provinces,  the  maritime  parts  of  Italy,  and  our 
larbours  on  the  sea-coast,  but  dui-st  not  so  much  as  appear  on 
he  Appian  way.  And  yet,  at  that  very  time,  tlie  majristrates  of 
he  Roman  people  were  not  ashamed  to  mount  this  tribunal, 
idorned  by  their  ancestors  with  naval  spoils,  and  the  beaks  of 
ihips  taken  from  the  enemy. 

I    Sect.  XIX.    The  people  of  Rome  were  sensible,  Q.  Horten- 
ius,  that  when  you,  and  such  as  were  in  your  way  of  thinking, 
lelivered  your  sentiments  upon  the  law  then  proposed,  you  did 
t  with  an' honest  intention.     And  yet,  in  an  affair  that  regarded 
he  common  safety,  they  were  more  swayed  by  a  sense  of  their 
>wii  sufferings,  than  a  resjject  for  your  authority.     Therefore 
>ne  law,  one  man,  one  year,  not  only  delivered  us  from  that 
tate  of  wretchedness  and  infiimy,  but   effectually  proved  to  all 
lations  and  people,  that  we  were  at  length  become  the  real  lords 
)f  the  earth  and  sea.v  On  this  ^count  I  cannot  forbear  express- 
ng  a  greater  indignation  at  the  affront  offered  to  Gabinius,  shall 
say,  or  Pompey,  or,  as  was  really  the  case,  to  both,  in  refusing 
o  let  Pompey  have  Gabinius  for  his  lieutenant-general,  though 
le  earnestly  sought  and  desired  it  ?    Ought  the  general,  who  de- 
aanded  an  agreeable  lieutenant  to  assist  him  in  so  great  a  war, 
o  have  been  reflised ;  when  other  commanders,  w  ho  marched  out 
o  plunder  the  provinces,  and  pillage  our  allies,  carried  with  them 
that  lieutenant-generals  they  pleased  ?     Or  ought  the  man  who 
iroposed  a  law,  tending  to  secure  the  honour  and  safety  of  Rome 
iid  all  nations,  to  have  been  excluded  from  sharing  the  glory  of 
hat  general  and  army,  whose  destination  was  the  fruit  of  his 
ounsels,  and  effected  at  his  personal  peril  ?-i'iX.'ould  C.  Falcidius, 
J.  Metellus,  Q.  Coclius  Latiniensis,   Cn.  Lentulus,  all  of  whom 
mention  with  respect,  be  one  year  tribunes  of  the  people,  and 
tie  next  appointed  lieutenant-generals :  and  shall  such  a  vigo- 
ous  opposition  be  formed  against  Gabinius  alone,  who,  in  a  war 
arried  on  in  consequence  of  his  law,  and  by  an  army  and  gene- 
al  of  his  appointment,  ought  doubtless  to  have  the  preference  to 
11  others  ?     But  I  hope  the  consuls  will  bring  the  affair  before 
he  senate :  or  if  they  shall  decline  it,  or  raise  any  difficulties,  I 
ere  declare,  that  I  myself  will  mideitake  the  business ;  nor  shall 
he  contradictory  decree  of  any  man,   Romans,  deter  me,  imder 
om  protection,  from  asserting  your  just  rights  and  privileges; 
or  shall  I  regard  any  thing  but  the  interposition  of  the  tribunes, 
hich  I  hope  w  ill  not,  without  repeated  con>5ideration,  be  exerted 
pon  this  occasion,  even  by  those  who  threaten  us  with  it.     And » 
ruly,  in  my  opinion,   Romans,  Aulus  Gabinius,  the  author  of 
be  maritime  war,  and  all  that  was  then  done,  is  the  only  per- 
on  proper  to  act  as  an  assistant  to  Pompey  ;  because  the  one,  by 
our  suffrages,  devolved  that  war  upon  the  other;  and  he  on 
rhoiu  it  was  devolved,  undertook  and  brought -it  to  a  period. 
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XX.  Reliquum  est,  ut  de  Q.  Catuli  auctoritate  et  sententia  di- 
ceudum  esse  videatur;  qui  cum  ex  vobis  quaereret,  si  in  uno  Cn. 
Pompeio  omnia  poneretis,  si  quid  de  eo  factum  esset,  in  quo  spem 
essetis  liabituri :  cepit  magnum  suae  virtutis  fructum,  ac  dignita- 
tis, cum  omnes  prope  una  voce,  in  eo  ipso  vos  spem  habituros 
esse,  dixistis.  Etenim  talis  est  vir,  ut  nulla  res  tan^a  sit,  ac  tarn 
difficilis,  quam  ille  non  et  consilio  regere,  et  integritate  tueri,  el 
virtu te  conficere  possit '/  sed  in  hoc  ipso  ab  eo  vehementissime  dis- 
sentio,  quod,  quo  minus  certa  est  hominum^ac  minus  diuturna 
vita,  hoc  magis  respub.  dum  per  deos  immortaleis  licet,  frui  de- 
bet summi  hominis  vita  atque  virtute.  |  At  enim  nihil  novi  fial 
contra  exempla  atque  instituta  Majorum.  Non  dico  hoc  loco. 
Majores  nostros  semper  in  pace  consuetudini,  in  bello  utilitat 
paruisse ;  semper  ad  novos  casus  temporum,  novorum  consilio- 
rum  rationes  accommodasse :  non  dicam  duo  bella  maxima 
(33)Punicum,  et  Hispaniense,  ab  uno  Imperatore  esse  confecta 
duas  urbes  potentissimas,  quae  huic  imperio  maxime  minaban- 
tur,  Carthaginem  atque  Numantiam,  ab  eodem  Scipione  esse  de- 
letas:  non  commemorabo,  nuper  ita  vobis,  patribusque  vestrii 
esse  visum,  ut  in  uno  C.  Mario  spes  imperii  poneretur:  (S^)^ 
idem  cum  Jugurtha,  idem  cum  Cimbris,  idem  cum  Theutonii 
bellum  administraret ;  in  ipso  Cn.  Pompeio,  in  quo  novi  consti- 
tui  nihil  vult  Q.  Catulus,  quam  multa  sint  nova,  summa  Q.  Ca- 
tuli voluntate  constituta,  recordamini. 


XXL  Quid  enim  tam  novum,  quam  adolescentulum  privatum 
exercitum  difficili  reipublicae  tempore  conficere  ?  confecit :  hui( 
praeesse  ?  praefuit :  rem  optime  ductu  suo  gerere  ?  gessit.  Quit 
tam  praeter  consuetudinem,  quam  homini  peradolescenti,  cujus  i 
Senatorio  gradu  aetas  longe  abesset,  imperium  atque  exercituu 


NOTES, 


(33)  Funicum,  et  Hispaniense,  ah  uno 
Imperatore  esse  confecta.']  This  may  be  ap- 
plied either  to  the  elder  or  the  younger 
Scipio.  The  first,  after  having  completed 
the  reduction  of  Spain,  passed  over  into 
Africa,  where,  having  vanquished  Hanni- 
bal, he  put  an  end  to  the  second  Punic 
■war.  The  latter,  known  most  commonly 
by  the  name  of  Scipio  ^milianus,  when 
he  was  suing  for  the  aedileship,  and  had 
not  yet  reached  the  consular  age  by  ten 
years,  was  nevertheless  elected  consul, 
contrary  to  the  usual  forms,  and  sent  into 
Africa,  where  he  took  and  demolished 
Carthage.  Afterwards,  the  Roman  ar- 
mies having  been  several  times  shameful- 
ly defeated  before  Numantia,  insomuch 
that  there  appeared  little  hope  of  redu- 


cing the  place  ;  the  people  cast  their  eye 
upon  Scipio,  as  the  only  general  capabl 
of  repairing  the  disgrace  the  commor 
wealth  had  sustained.  Accordingly  h 
marched  against  ir,  and  after  an  obstinat 
defence  laid  it  entirely  in  ruins. 

(34)  Ut  idem,  cum  Jugurtha,  cum  Cim 
bris,  cum  Theutonis.]  It  was  in  the  wa 
against  Jugurtha  that  Marias  first  signc 
lized  himself,  and  by  his  success  so  gaine 
the  confidence  of  the  Roman  people,  thi 
they  considered  him  as  their  surest  refug 
in  time  of  danger.  Accordingly  when  th 
Cimbri  had  in  several  battles  defeated  th 
armies  of  the  republic,  Marias  was  pitcl 
ed  upon  as  the  only  person  capable  to  d( 
fend  the  state  in  that  extremity.  ¥. 
marchetl  against  them,  and  overcame  thei 
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Sect.  XX.  It  now  remains  that  I  speak  to  the  opinion  and 
Judgment  of  Q.  Catulus,  who  having  put  the  question,  that  if, 
in  all  emergencies,  you  placed  your  hopes  on  Pompey  alone,  to 
whom  could  yon  have  recourse  in  case  of  any  disc^ster  befalling 
him  ?  He  reaped  the  genuine  fruit  of  his  own  virtue  and  digni- 
ty-, when,  with  untinimous  voice,  you  called  out,  that,  in  such 
an  event,  he  himself  was  the  man  on  whom  you  would  rest  your 
hopes.  And,  indeed,  he  is  a  man  of  such  a  character,  that  no 
undertaking  is  so  great  or  difficult,  which  he  cannot  direct  by 
his  counsels,  support  by  his  integrity,  and  terminate  by  his  va- 
lour. But,  in  the  pouit  now  before  us,  I  entirely  differ  from 
him ;  because  the  more  uncertain,  and  the  shorter  human  hfe  is, 
the  more  it  behoves  the  commonwealth,  while  the  gods  indulge 
that  favour,  to  avail  herself  of  the  virtues  and  talents  of  a  great 
man.  JBut  it  is  dangerous  to  allow  of  innovations  contrarj^  to 
the  customs  and  precedents  of  former  ages.  I  shall  not  observe 
here,  that  our  ancestors  in  peace  always  adhered  to  custom,  but, 
during  war,  yielded  to  necessity ;  that  they  were  ever  ready  to 
change  their  measures,  as  new  emergencies  required  an  alteration 
of  counsels  :  neither  sliall  I  take  notice,  that  two  verj-  importanfe 
vrars,  the  Carthaginian  and  the  Spanish,  were  finished  by  one 
general ;  that  two  ven'  powerful  cities,  Carthage  and  Numantia, 
which  threatened  to  check  the  growth  of  our  empire,  were  both 
destroyed  by  the  same  Scipio  ?  .  I  shall  not  mention  the  late  ex- 
ample of  C.  Marius,  upon  whom  you  and  your  fathers  thought 
it  proper  to  rest  your  whole  hopes  of  empire,  and  commit  to  his 
sole  management  the  wars  with  Jugurtha,  v.ith  the  Teutones, 
and  with  the  Cimbri.  I  shall  only  desire  you  to  call  to  mind, 
how  many  things,  contrary  to  custom,  passed  in  the  case  of  this 
very  Pompey,  with  the  hearty  concurrence  of  Catulus,  who  now 
so  strenuously  opposes  the  granting  him  any  new  powers. 

Sect.  XXI.  For  what  could  be  more  contrarj'  to  custom, 
than  for  a  young  man,  v.ithout  any  public  character,  at  a  junc- 
ture dangerous  to  his  country,  to  levy  an  army?  Ke  did  levy 
one.  To  command  it  in  person?  He  did  command  it.  To  con- 
duct it  with  ability  and  success?  He  did  with  both.  WTiat  could 
be  more  unprecedented,  than  to  commit  the  charge  of  an  anny . 
and  province  to  a  mere  youth,  whose  age  fell  far  short  of  tliat 
usually  required  in  a  senator  ?  to  entrust  him  with  the  govern- 


NOTES. 

in  ^▼o  tattles,  in  which  he  slew  two  hun-  j  nes :  hut  Marius,  proving  Bo  less  snc- 
dret.  thousand  of  them,  and  took  ninety  |  cessful  against  them,  killed  forty  thou- 
thoisand  prisoners.     Such  as  escaped  the     sand,  and  made  above  sixty  thousand  pri- 
j   tlau^jhter  joiccd  ihemsehes  to  the  Teuto-  |  ioners. 
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dari  ?  Siciliam  permitti  atque  Africam,  bellumque  in  ea  adniini- 
strandum  ?  Fuit  in  his  provinciis  singulari  innocentia,  gravitate, 
virtute :  bellum  in  Africa  maximum  confecit,  victorem  exercitum 
deportavit.  Quid  vero  tam  inauditum,  quam  equitem  Rom.  tri- 
umphare  ?  at  eam  quoque  rem  populus  Roinanus  non  modo  vi- 
dit,  sed  etiam  studio  omni  visendam  putavit.  Quid  tam  inusita- 
tum  quam  ut,  cum  duo  Consules  clarissimi  fortissimique  essent, 
Eques  Rom.  ad  bellum  maximum,  formidolosissimumque  pro 
Consule  mitteretur  ?  missus  est.  Quo  quidem  tempore,  cum  es- 
set  non  nemo  in  Senatu,  qui  diceret,  Non  oportere  mitti  homi- 
nem  privatum  pro  Consule;  L.  Philippus  dixisse  dicitur,  Non  se 
ilium  sua  sententia  pro  Consule,  sed  (35)  pro  Consulibus  mittere. 
Tanta  in  eo  reipublicae  bene  gerendae  spes  constituebatur,  ut 
duorum  Consulum  munus  unius  adolescentis  virtuti  committere- 
tur.  Quid  tam  singulare,  quam  ut  ex  Senatusconsulto  legibus 
solutus,  Consul  ante  fieret,  quam  ullum  alium  Magistratum  per 
leges  capere  licuisset  ?  (36)  Quid  tam  incredibile,  quam  ut  ite- 
rum  Eques  Rom.  ex  s.  c.  triumpharet  ?  Quae  in  omnibus  homini- 
bus  nova  post  hominum  memoriam  constituta  sunt,  ea  tam  multa 
non  sunt,  quam  haee,  quae  in  hoc  uno  homine  vidimus.  Atque ' 
haec  tot  exempla,  tanta  ac  tam  nova,  profecta  sunt  in  eundem 
hominem  a  Q.  Catulo,  atque  a  caeterorum  ejusdem  dignitatis 
amplisshnorum  hominum  auctoritate. 

XXII.  Quare  videant,  ne  sit  periniquum,  et  non  ferendum, 
illorum  auctoritatem  de  Cn.  Pompeii  dignitate  a  vobis  compro- 
batam  semper  esse :  vestrum  ab  illis  de  eodem  homine  judicium, 
popuhque  Rom.  auctoritatem  improbari :  praesertim  cum  jam  suo 
jure  populus  Romanus  in  hoc  homine  suam  auctoritatem  vel  con- 


NOTES. 


(35)  Pro  conmlihus  mittere.']  The  two 
consuls  at  that  time  "were  Lepidus  and 
Catulus,  men  of  considerable  reputation 
both  in  politics  and  war.  It  could  not 
therefore  but  redound  much  to  the  ho- 
nour of  Pompey,  that,  in  the  opinion  of 
so  wise  and  able  a  senator  as  L.  Philippus, 
he  was  to  be  entrusted  preferably  to  two 
such  consuls,  with  the  conduct  of  a  dan- 
gerous and  difficult  war. 

(36)  Quid  tam  incredibile,  quam  ut  He- 
rum  eques  Romanus  ex  senntus- consulto  tri- 
umpharet P]  Pompey,  as  we  learn  from  this 
oration  of  Cicero,  was  honoured  with  two 
triumphs,  while  he  was  no  more  than  a 
Roman  knight.  In  speaking  of  the  first, 
he  makes  no  mention  of  the  senate :  and 


only  says  of  the  people,  that  they  expres- 
sed  their  joy  by  acclamations,  and  an  uni- 
versal concourse.  For  Sylla,  as  dictator 
taking  upon  himself  the  management  of 
all  affairs  both  public  and  private,  grant- 
ed Pompey,  whom  he  had  sent  with  a 
command  into  Sicily,  the  honour  of  a  tri- 
umph, without  consulting  the  senate,  or 
receiving  any  address  from  the  people. 
The  second  triumph  is  said  to  have  beeri 
in  consequence  of  a  decree  of  the  senate, 
the  people  no  way  interposing  in  the  af- 
fair. The  reason  of  this  is,  that  Sylla 
having  abolished  the  tribunitial  power, 
the  administration  of  the  commonwealth 
was  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  senate  ; 
insomuch  that  the  people  had  no  part, 
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ment  of  Sicily  and  Afric,  and  the  conduct  of  the  war  in  those 
pai-ts?  He  behaved  notwithstanding  \\-ith  singular  integrity, 
wisdom,  and  courage ;  terminated  the  war  in  Africa  w  ith  suc- 
cess; and  brought  home  his  army  victorious.  Was  there  ever 
an  instance  of  a  Roman  knight  honoured  with  a  triumph  ?  yet 
this  sight  the  people  of  Rome  not  only  beheld,  but  consider^  as 
of  all  others  the  most  desirable,  and  worthy  their  regard.*' T\^as 
it  ever  known,  when  we  had  two  consuls  of  distinguished  valour 
and  renoTNTi,  that  a  Roman  knight  should  be  sent  in  place  of  one 
of  them,  to  command  m  a  great  and  formidable  war?  Yet  he 
was  sent ;  and  when  some,  at  that  time,  objected  in  the  senate, 
that  a  private  man  ought  not  to  be  sent  in  place  of  a  consul,  L. 
Philippus  is  reported  to  have  said,  that  it  was  his  opinion  he 
should  be  sent,  not  in  place  of  one,  but  of  both  the  consuls.  So 
well  were  all  men  persuaded  of  his  capacity  for  the  administra- 
tion of  public  affairs,  that,  though  but  a  youth,  he  was  entrust- 
ed with  the  functions  of  two  consuls.  Wliat  could  be  more  ex- 
traordinary, than  that  the  senate  should,  for  his  sake,  dispense 
with  the  laws,  and  suffer  him  to  be  chosen  consul,  before  he  was 
of  an  age  to  exercise  the  lowest  magistracy  ?  What  could  be 
more  incredible,  than  that,  while  only  a  Roman  knight,  he 
hould  be  a  second  time  permitted  to  triumph  by^  a  decree  of  the 
enate  ?  All  the  novelties  that  have  happened  among  men,  since 
tlie  first  memory  of  time,  fall  short  of  those  that  meet  in  the 
person  of  Pompey  alone.  And  what  is  still  more,  all  these  nu- 
merous honours,  new  and  extraorduiary  as  tliey  are,  were  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  the  advice  of  Q.  Catulus,  and  other  illustri- 
3us  persons  of  the  same  dignity^ 

Sect.  XXII.  It  behoves  them  therefore  to  consider,  whether 
t  nay  not  seem  unjust  and  presumptuous,  if,  after  having  been  so 
var:i)ly  seconded  by  you  in  the  design  of  promoting  and  honour- 
ng  Pompey,  they  should  now  oppose  your  judgment,  and  the  au- 
hoi  ity  of  the  Roman  people,  in  favour  of  the  same  person :  espe- 
ialJy  as  you  are  armed  with  sufficient  power  to  support  your 
:hoice  against  all  opposition;  having  already,  in  spite  of  their 

NOTES. 


her  in  making  laws  or  granting  triumphs. 
Ve  may  observe  farther,  that,  in  conse- 
uence  of  this  abolition  of  the  power  of 
he  tribunes.  Cicero  says,  a  little  higher, 
i»t  the  senate,  not  the  people,  dispensed 
thh  he  laws  in  favour  of  Pompey,  and 
ermitted  him  to  sne  for  the  consulship, 
efort  he  was  qualified  to  hold  any  other 
ugi»:racy.  For,  by  the  Villian  law,  no 
laa  could  be  consul  ull  be  had  airived  st 


the  forty-second  year  of  his  age :  And  the 
Cornelian  laws  excluded  from  this  office 
all  who  had  not  been  quaestors  and  prae- 
tors. Now  Pompey,  though  in  his  thirty- 
fifth  year,  had  enjoyed  neither  of  the<e 
dignities.  This  explains  what  the  orator 
says,  that  he  was  permitted  to  sue  for  the 
consulship,  before  he  was  qualified  for 
holding  any  other  magistracy.  For  there 
was  a  hw  subsisting,  made,  or,  as  some 
G  2 
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tra  omneis  qui  dissentiunt,  possit  defendere :  propterea  quod,  istis 
reclamantibus,  vos  unum  ilium  ex  omnibus  clelegistis,  quern  bello 
praedonum  praeponeretis.  Hoc  si  vos  tern  ere  lecistLs,  et  reipub- 
licae  parum  consuluistis ;  recte  isti  studia  vestra  suis  consiliis  rc- 
gere  conantur ;  sin  autem  vos  plus  tmn  in  rqoublica  vidistis,  vos, 
his  repu<Tnautibus,  par  vosmetispos  dignitatem  huic  imperio,  sa- 
lutem  orbi  terrarum  attulistis :  aliqu^ndo  isti  principes,  et  sibi, 
et  caeteris,  populi  Romani  universi  auctoritati  parendum  ess(^ 
fateantur.  Atque  in  hoc  bello  Asiatico,  et  regio,  non  solum  mi- 
litaris  ilia  virtus,  quae  est  in  Cn.  Pompeio  singularis,  scd  aline 
quoque  virtutes  animi  multae  et  magnae  requiruntur.  Difficile 
est  in  Asia,  Cilicia,  Syria,  regnisque  interiorura  nationum  ita 
versari  vestrum  Imperatorem,  ut  nihil  aliud  quam  de  hoste  ac  do 
laude  cogitet :  deinde  etiam  si  qui  sunt  pudore  ac  temperantii!, 
moderatiores,  tamen  eos  esse  talcis  propter  multitudinem  cupi- 
dorum  homiimm  nemo  arbitratur.  Difficile  est  dictu,  Quirites, 
quanto  in  odio  simus  apud  exteras  nationes,  propter  eorum,  quo^ 
ad  eas  per  hos  annos  cum  imperio  misimus,  injurias  ac  libidines. 
Quod  enim  fanum  putatis  in  illis  terris  nostris  Magistratibus  re- 
ligiosum,  quam  civitatem  sanctam,  quam  domum  satis  clausans 
ac  munitam  fuisse  ?  Urbes  jam  locupletes  ac  copiosae  requirun- 
tur, quibus  causa  belli  propter  diripiendi  cupiditatera  inferatur. 
Libenter  haec  contm  cum  Q.  Catulo  et  Q.  Hortensio  disputa- 
rem,  sumniis  et  clarissimis  viris :  noverunt  enim  sociorum  vulne- 
ra,  vident  eorum  calamitates,  qu^rimonias  audiunt.  Pro  sociis 
vos  contra  liostes  exercitum  mittere  putatis,  an  hostium  simula- 
tione,  contra  socios  atque  amicos  ?  Quae  civitas  est  in  Asia, 
quae  non  niodo  unius  Imperatoris,  aut  Legati,  sed  unius  Tribuiii 
militum  animos  ac  spiritus  capere  possit  ? 


XXIII.  Quare,  etiamsi  quern  habetis,  qui,  coUatis  signis, 
exercitus  regios  superare  posse  videatur ;  tamen,  nisi  erit 
idem,  qui  se  a  pecuniis  sociorum,  qui  ab  eorum  conjugibus 
ac  liberis,  qui  ab  ornamentis  fanorum  atque  oppidorum,  q 
ab  auro  gazaque  regia  manus,  oculos,  animum  cohibere  possi 
non  erit  idoneus  qui  ad  bellum  Asiaticum  regiumque  mittatur.' 
Ecquam  putatis  civitatem  pacatam  fuisse,  quae  locuples  sit?  ec- 
quam  esse  locupletem,  quae  istis  pacata  esse  videatur  ?  Ora  ma- 
ritima,  Quirites,  Cn.  Pompeium  non  solum  propter  rei  militajis 


i^ 


NOTES. 
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think,  only  revived  by  Sylla,  declaring  all  I  that  reason  was  only  in  the  order  oi 
those  incapable  of  standing  candidates  for  !  knights,  not  of  senators :  For,  by  a  law  ot 
any  other  magibtraty,  who  had  not  first  Sylla,  the  dictator,  the  quaestorship  wa 
discharged  the  office  of  quaestor.  Now  the  first  dignity  that  entitled  to  a  place  it 
Pompey  had  never  bees  quaestor,  and  for  j  the  senate. 
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endeavours  to  prevent  it,  singled  out  this  man  from  amongst  all 
your  other  generals,  to  command  in  the  Mar  with  the  pirates.  li' 
you  did  this  rashly,  and  without  due  regard  to  the  interests  of 
your  country,  they  have  reason  to  intei-pose  their  authority,  and 
endeavour  to  rectifv  your  deliberations.  But  if  you  formed  a 
truer  judgment  of  wliat  was  advantageous  to  the  state :  if,  though 
opposed  by  them,  you  took  the  justest  measures  for  securing  the 
dignity  of  the  empire,  and  the  repose  of  the  universe;  let  these 
rulers  of  the  senate  at  length  acknowledge,  that  both  they  and 
others  ought  to  submit  to  the  authority  of  the  whole  body  of  the 
Roman  people.  But  in  this  Asiatic  war  against  two  powerful 
kings,  there  is  not  onlj'  occasion  for  those  military  talents  so  con- 
spicuous in  Pompey,  but  for  many  other  great  and  eminent  vir- 
tues. It  is  difficult  in  Asia,  CiUcia,  Syria,  and  other  nations  so 
remote  from  Rome,  for  a  genend  to  behave  in  such  a  mannei",  as 
that  he  shall  think  of  nothing  but  war  and  conquest.  And  even 
wliCre  modesty  and  temperance  hold  some  under  restraint,  yet 
nobody  beUeves  it,  so  great  is  the  number  of  the  greedy  and  ra- 
pacious. It  is  indeed  impossible  to  express,  Romans,  how  odious 
we  are  become  among  foreign  nations,  on  account  of  the  iniqui- 
ties and  oppressions  of  those  whom  of  late  years  we  have  sent  to 
govern  them.  A^^hat  temple  in  these  lands  have  our  magistrates 
left  unprofanetl ?  What  city  have  they  held  sacred?  AVhat  hou^e 
has  been  free  from  their  violations  ?  Pretences  are  sought  to  at- 
tack every  wealthy  and  opulent  place,  whose  plunder  promises  to 
gi-atify  the  avarice  of  our  commanders?  AVillingly  would  1  de- 
bate these  matters  with  Q.  Catulus  and  Q.  Hortensius,  men  of 
eminent  worth  and  dignity.  For  they  are  acquainted  with  the 
sufferings  of  our  allies,  see  their  distresses,  and  hear  their  com- 
plaints. Is  it  against  the  enemies  of  Rome,  and  in  defence  of 
your  alheSj  that  you  send  an  army;  or  are  you  minded  under 
this  pretence  to  attack  your  friends  and  confederates  ?  Where  is 
the  state  in  all  Asia,  that  can  set  bounds  to  the  ambition  and 
avarice,  I  will  not  say  of  a  general,  or  his  lieutenants,  but  of  a 
single  tribune  of  the  army  ? 


Sect.  XXIII.  Supposing  therefore  you  should  have  a  general, 
who  may  appear  capable  of  defeating  the  forces  of  these  two 
jK'werful  kings  in  a  pitched  battle ;  yet  unless  he  is  also  one  that 
can  restrain  his  hands,  eyes,  and  thoughts,  from  the  riches  of  our 
al  ies,  from  their  wives  and  children,  from  the  ornaments  of  their 
cii  ies  and  temples,  and  from  the  gold  and  treasures  of  their  pa- 
laces, he  is  by  no  means  fit  to  command  in  an  Asiatic  and  a  re- 
gj;l  war.  Is  any  state  suffered  to  enjoy  tranquillity,  that  is  known 
to  be  rich  ?  Or  was  ever  any  state  rich,  which  your  generals  per- 
^ttjtted  to  remain  in  tranquillity.     The  sea-eoast,  O  Romans,  de- 
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gloriam,  sed  etiam  propter  animi  continentiam  requisivit ;  vide- 
bat  enim  populus  Romanus  non  locupletari  quotannis  pecunia 
publicti,  praeter  paucos ;  neque  nos  quidquam  aliud  assequi  clas- 
sium  nomiite,  nisi  ut  detrimentis  accipiendis  majore  affici  turpi- 
tudine  videremur.  Nunc  qua  cupiditate  homines  in  provincias, 
quibus  jacturis,  quibus  conditionibus  proficiscantur,  ignorant  vi- 
delicet isti  qui  ad  unum  deferenda  esse  omnia  non  arbitrantur  ? 
quasi  vero  Cn.  Pompeium  non  cum  suis  virtutibus,  tum  etiam 
alienis  vitiis  magnum  esse  videamus.  Quare  nolite  dubitare  quin 
huic  uni  credatis  omnia,  qui  inter  annos  tot  unus  inventus  sit, 
quem  socii  in  urbeis  suas  cum  exercitu  vepisse  gaudeant.  Quod 
si  auctoritatibus  banc  causam,  Quirites,  confirmandam  putatis, 
est  vobis  auctor,  vir  (37)bellorum  omnium  maximarumque  re- 
rum  peritissimus  P.  Servilius :  cujus  tantae  res  gestae  terra  mari- 
que  exstiterunt,  ut,  cum  de  bello  deliberetis,  auctor  vobis  gra- 
vior  esse  nemo  debeat :  est  C.  Curio,  summis  vestris  beneficiis, 
maximisque  rebus  gestis,  summo  ingenio  et  prudentia  praeditus : 
est  Cn.  Lentulus,  in  quo  omnes,  pro  amplissimis  vestris  honori- 
bus,  summum  consilium,  summam  gravitatem  esse  cognoscitis : 
est  C.  Cassius,  integritate,  virtute,  constantia  singulari.  Quare 
videte,  ut  horum  auctoritatibus,  illorum  orationi  qui  dissentiunt, 
respondere  posse  videamur. 

XXIV.  Quae  cum  ita  sint,  C.  Manili,  primum  (38)istam 
tuam  et  legem,  et  voluntatem,  et  sententiam  laudo,  vehementissi- 
meque  comprobo :  deinde  te  hortor,  ut  auctore  populo  Romano 
Hianeas  in  sententia,  neve  cujusquam  vim,  aut  minas  pertimes- 
cas.  Primum  in  te  satis  esse  animi,  constantiaeque  arbitror :  de- 
inde cum  tantam  multitudinem  cum  tanto  studio  adesse  videa- 
mus, quantam  non  iterum  in  eodem  liomine  praeficiendo  vidi- 
mus ;  quid  est,  quod  aut  de  re,  aut  de  perficiendi  facultate  du- 
bitemus  ?  Ego  autem,  quidquid  in  me  est  studii,  consilii,  labo- 
ris,  ingenii,  quidquid  hoc  beneficio  populi  Romani,  atque  hac 
potestate  praetoria,  quidquid  auctoritate,  fide,  constantia  pos- 
sum, id  omne  ad  banc  rem  conficiendam  tibi  et  popido  Romano 
polliceor  et  defero ;  testorque  omnes  deos,  et  eos  maxime  qui  huic 

NOTES. 


(37)  Bellornm  omnium  maximarumque 
rerum  yeritissimus  P.  Servilius.]  This  Pu- 
blius  Servilius  was  sent  to  the  piratic  war 
after  Antony,  and  vanquished  the  enemy 
with  great  slaughter.  But  not  content 
with  driving  them  from  the  seas,  he  made 
himself  ipaster  of  Phaselis  and  Olympus, 
two  very  strong  cities,  the  chief  reposito- 
ries of  their  plunder.  He  likewise  sub- 
riued  the  Isauri  in  Cilicia,  and  thence  ob- 
tained the  surname  of  Jsauricus. 


(38)  Istnm  tuam  legem,  &c.]  This  la' 
was  very  displeasing  to  the  avowed  p; 
triots  of  those  times;  not  only  becaui 
they  thought  it  an  infringement  of  publii 
liberty,  that  one  man  should  engross  at 
the  military  commissions  of  importance, 
but  because  of  the  slight  that  was  there- 
by put  upon  Lucullus,  whose  great 
tions,  and  love  to  his  country,  merited 
very  different  return. 
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manded  Pompey,  not  only  on  account  of  his  military  glory,  but 
likewise  for  his  known  probity  and  moderation  of  mind.  Tlie 
Roman  people  observed,  that  the  public  money,  from  year  to 
year,  enriched  only  a  few ;  and  that  all  the  advantage  we  gain- 
ed by  the  empty  name  of  a  fleet,  was  an  increase  of  infamy  from 
repeated  losses.  Are  those  who  oppose  the  conferring  such  an 
extensive  command  upon  one  person,  ignorant  with  what  avari- 
cious views,  through  what  a  profusion  of  bribery,  and  on  what 
infamous  conditions,  our  magistrates  now  repair  to  their  provin- 
ces? Insomuch  that  Pompey  appears  no  less  great  by  the  con- 
trast of  their  vices,  than  by  the  lustre  of  his  own  proper  virtues. 
Therefore  hesitate  no  longer  to  commit  all  to  the  care  of  a  man, 
who  alone,  of  late  years,  has  so  far  gained  the  confidence  of  your 
allies,  that  they  rejoice  to  see  him  enter  their  cities  at  the  head 
of  an  army.  But  if  you  think  it  likewise  needful,  Romans,  that 
in  a  point  so  material  your  choice  should  be  backed  by  authori- 
ties, I  can  name  P.  Servilius,  a  man  eminently  skilled  in  war  and 
great  affairs ;  one  whose  exploits  by  sea  and  land  have  acquired 
him  so  much  reputation,  that  in  all  military  deliberations,  no 
man's  opinion  ought  to  challenge  greater  regard.  I  can  name 
C.  Curio,  so  distinguished  by  your  signal  favours  and  his  own 
great  actions,  so  illustrious  for  his  matchless  abilities  and  pru- 
dence. I  can  name  Cn.  Lentulus,  in  whom  you  have  always 
found  a  capacity  and  talents  equal  to  the  great  honours  you  have 
conferred  upon  him.  In  fine,  I  can  name  C.  Cassius,  who,  for 
integrity,  probity,  and  firmness,  acknowledges  no  superior.  Thus 
you  see  how  easily,  by  the  authority  of  so  many  great  men,  we 
can  put  to  silence  those  who  oppose  this  law. 

Sect.  XXIV.  For  all  these  reasons,  C.  Manilius,  I  here,  in 
the  first  place,  declare  my  entire  approbation  of  your  law,  vour 
purpose,  and  your  opinion  :  in  the  next  place,  I  exhort  you,  "with 
the  assistance  of  the  Roman  people,  to  continue  unshaken  in  this 
purpose,  and  to  suffer  no  threats  nor  violence  to  daunt  you.  In 
fact,  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  of  your  courage  and  firmness : 
and  as  we  are  supported  with  a  greater  zeal  and  unanimity,  than 
was  ever  known  in  the  like  case  before;  what  ground  have  we, 
either  to  distrust  the  measure  itself,  or  our  success  in  the  prose- 
cution of  it  ?  For  my  own  part,  whatever  talents  I  enjoy  from 
nature,  or  have  acquired  by  application  and  study  ;  whatever  in- 
fluence I  derive  from  the  favours  of  the  Roman  people,  and  the 
piaetorian  dignity  wherewith  they  have  invested  me ;  whatever 
I  can  effect  by  my  authority,  fidelity,  and  perseverance;  I 
here  promise  and  make  it  all  over  'to  you  and  my  fellow- 
citizens,  for  the  carrjdng  of  this  point.  I  attest  all  the  gods, 
Mirticularly  those  who  preside  over  this  place  and  templef  and 
f 
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loco  temploque  praesident,  qui  omnium  menteis  eorum,  qui  ad 
rempubl.  adeunt,  maxime  perspiciunt,  me  hoc  neque  rogatu  fa- 
cere  cujusquam,  neque  quo  Cn,  Pompeii  gratiam  mihi  per  banc 
causam  consiliari  putem,  neque  quo  mihi  ex  cujusquam  amplitu- 
dine,  aut  praesidla  pericuhs,  aut  adjumenta  honoribus  quaeram: 
propterea  quod  pericula  facile,  ut  hominem  praestare  oportct, 
innocentia  tecti  pellemus ;  honores  autera,  neque  ab  uno,  neque 
ex  hoc  loco,  sed  eadem  nostra  ilia  laboriosissima  ratione  vitae,  si 
vestra  voluntas  feret,  consequemur.  Quamobrem  quidquid  in 
hac  causa  mihi  susceptum  est,  Quirites,  id  omne  me  reipubljcae 
causa  suscepisse  confirmo:  tantiimque  abest  ut  aliquam  bonani 
gratiam  mihi  quaesisse  videar,  ut  multas  etiam  simultates  partini 
obscuras,  partim  apertas,  intelligam,  mihi  non  necessarias,  vobis 
non  inutiles,  suscepisse.  Sed  ego  me  hoc  honore  praeditum, 
tantis  vestris  beneficiis  affectum,  statui,  Quirites,  vestram  volun- 
tatem,  et  reipublicac  dignitatem,  et  salutem  provinciarnm  atque 
spciorum,  meis  omnibus  commodis  et  rationibus  praeferre  opor^ 
tere. 
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t\ho  see  into  the  real  designs  of  all  concerned  in  the  admmistration 
of  pnbHc  affairs,  that  I  have  not  undertaken  this  part  at  the  so- 
licitations of  any  person  whatever,  nor  with  the  view  of  ingratiat- 
ing myself  with  Pompey,  nor  to  procure  from  any  one's  great- 
is,  a  shelter  against  dangers,  or  an  increase  of  honours :  for  as 
to  dangers,  I  shall  always  easily  repel  them  by  my  innocence,  as 
it  becomes  every  virtuous  man  to  do :  and  in  the  pursuit  of  ho- 
nours, I  shall  neither  trust  to  one  man's  favour,  nor  solicit  them 
from  this  place,  but  endeavour  to  merit  them  by  the  same  labo- 
rious course  of  hfe,  which  I  have  hitherto  followed  with  your 
pprobation.  Whatever,  therefore,  I  have  done  in  this  cause, 
Romans,  I  here  affirm  was  done  with  a  view  to  the  good  of  my 
country- :  and  so  far  have  I  been  from  pursuing  any  private  in- 
terest, that  I  am  sensible  I  have  dra%\'n  much  hatred  upon  my- 
self, partly  secret,  partly  open,  which  I  might  have  avoided,  and 
by  which  you  may  profit.  But  clothed  with  this  honourable  of- 
fice, and  indebted  as  I  am  to  your  favours,  I  consider  it  as  my 
indispensable  duty,  to  prefer  your  determinations,  the  dignity  of 
the  commonwealth,  and  the  safety  of  our  provinces  and  ^li^ 
to  ^"ijl  partial  and  particular  views  of  advantage. 


L    00    j 
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I.  JiiTSi,  Quirites,  non  est  meae  consuetudinis,  initio  dicendi 
rationem  reddcre,  qua  de  causa  quemque  defendam,  propterea 
quod  cum  omnibus  civibus  in  eorum  periculis  semper  satis  jus- 
tam  mihi  causam  necessitudinis  esse  duxi ;  tamen  in  hac  defen- 
sione  capitis,  famae,  fortunarum  omnium  C.  Rabirii,  proponen- 
da  ratio  videtur  esse  officii  mei :  propterea  quod,  quae  justissima 
mihi  causa  ad  hunc  defendendura  esse  visa  est,  eadem  vobis  ad 
absolvendum  debet  videri.  Nam  me  cum  amicitiae  vetustas,  turn 
dignitas  hominis,  tum  ratio  humanitatis,  tum  meae  vitae  perpe- 
tua  consuetude,  ad  C.  Rabirium  defendendum  est  adhortata :  tum 
vero  ut  id  studiosissime  facerem,  salus  reip.  consulare  officium, 
consulatus  denique  ipse,  mihi  una  vobiscum  cum  salute  reipub. 
commendatus,  coegit.  Non  enim  C.  Rabirium  culpa  delicti, 
non  invidia,  vitaeque  turpitudo,  non  denique  veteres,  justae,  gra- 
vesque  inimicitiae  civium  in  discrimen  capitis  vocaverunt :  sed  ut 
(1)  illud  summum  auxilium  Majestatis,  atque  imperii,  quod  no- 
bis a  Majoribus  est  traditum,  de  repub.  tolleretur;  ut  nihil  post- 
hac  auctoritas  senatus,  nihil  consulare  imperium,  nihil  consensio 
bonorum  contra  pestem  ac  perniciem  civitatis  valeret :  idcirco  in 
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♦  Titus  Attius  Labienus,  Tribune  of  the 
people,  impeached  C.  Rabirius  of  treason, 
for  having  thirty-six  years  before  slain  A- 
puleius  Saturninus,  who  had  raised  a  sedi- 
tion in  the  city,  and  was  declared  by  the 
Senate  an  enemy  to  the  Roman  state.  Hor- 
tensius,  andpic«ro,at  that  time  consul, un- 
dertook his  defence.  The  cause  had  been 
already  tried  before  the  Duumviri,  where 
Rabirius  being  condemned,  appealed  to  the 
people  in  their  comitia  by  centuries.  It  was 
on  this  occasion  tnat  Cicero  made  the  fol- 
lowing speech,  great  part  of  which  is  lost. 
But  the  aifair  never  came  to  an  issue.    For 


the  senate  dreading  the  spirit  of  the  people 
on  this  occasion,  Metellus  Celer  contrived 
to  dissolve  the  assembly,  by  taking  away 
the  military  ensign  from  the  Janiculum  : 
and  Labienus  not  thinking  fit  to  renew  the 
prosecution,  Rabirius  escaped. 

(1)  Illud  siiinmum  auxiliunu]  Cicero 
means  here  that  famous  decree  of  the  se- 
nate, by  which,  in  times  of  public  danger, 
the  consuls  were  enjoined  to  take  care  that 
the  commonwealth  received  no  detriment. 
For,  Saturninus  having  raised  a  sedition  in 
the  city,  and  the  Senate  passed  the  above 
decree,  the  consuls  ordered  the  people  to 


/■ 
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Sect.  I.  Although  it  is  not  usual  with  me,  Romans,  in  the 
beginning  of  my  pleading,  to  give  an  account  of  the  reasons  that 
induced  me  to  undertake  the  defence  of  my  client,  because  I 
have  always  considered  my  connexions  with  my  fellow-citizens, 
a  sufficient  plea  for  interesting  myself  in  their  affairs  :  yet,  as 
the  cause  I  am  now  engaged  in  regards  the  life,  the  reputation, 
and  the  whole  fortunes  of  C.  Rabirius,  I  think  it  incumbent  upon 
me  to  lay  before  you  the  motives  of  my  present  conduct ;  because 
the  same  reasons  that  so  powerfully  induced  me  to  undertake  his 
defence,  should  no  less  forcibly  urge  you  to  acquit  him.  For  as 
ancient  friendship,  the  merit  of  the  man,  common  humanity,  and 
my  constant  practice  through  life,  jointly  called  upon  me  to  de- 
fend Rabirius :  so  the  safety  of  the  state,  my  duty  as  consul,  in 
fine,  the  consulship  itselt^  which,  together  with  the  pubUc  tran- 
quillity, has  been  entmsted  to  my  care  in  conjunction  with  you, 
compelled  me  to  engage  zealously  in  his  cause.  For  it  is  not 
any  criminal  imputation,  any  jealousy  of  his  conduct,  or  blemish 
in  his  morals;  nor,  in  short,  any  old,  just  and  weighty  resent- 
ment of  his  fellow-citizens,  that  have  brought  Rabirius  into  the 
present  danger ;  but  the  design  of  abohshing  out  of  the  common- 
wealth that  sovereign  preservative  of  our  majesty  and  empire, 
■which  has  been  handed  down  to  us  from  age  to  age  by  our  an- 
cestors, that  the  authority  of  the  senate,  the  power  of  the  con- 
sul;, and  the  concurrence  of  the  honest,  might  henceforth  be  of 
no  effect  against  what  threatened  the  utter  ruin  and  subversion 
of  the  state.     Accordinirlv,   it  is  with  a  view  to  overthrow  all 


NOTES. 


am:,  and  Rabirius,  among  the  rest,  joined 
them.  Should  he  therefore  have  been  con- 
demned on  this  account,  no  one  would  af- 


terwards have  dared  to  take  up  arms  in 
consequence  of  that  decree  which  Cicero 
here  calls  the  great  bulwark  of  the  state. 
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his  rebus  evertendls  (2)  unlus  hominis  senectus,  infirmitas,  soli- 
tudoque  tentata  est.  Quamobrem,  si  est  bora  consulis,  cum 
euncta  auxilia  reipub.  labefactari,  convellique  videat,  ferre  opem 
patriae,  succurrere  saluti  fortunisque  conuuunibus,  implorare  ci- 
vium  /idem,  suam  salutem  posteriorem  salute  comn^ini^iicere ; 
est  etiam  bonorum  et  fortium  civium,  quales  vos  omnibus  reip. 
temporibus  cxtitistis,  intercludere  omnes  seditionum  vias,  n^unire 
pracsidia  reipubl.  sumraum  in  consulibus  imperium,  summunafin 
senatu  consilium,  putare;  ea  qui  secutus  sit,  laudc  potius£t  ho- 
iiore  quam  poena  et  supplicio  dignum  judicare.  Quambb^i  la- 
bor in  hoc  defendendo  praecipue  meus  est :  studium  verb  con- 
servandi  hominis,  commune  mihi  vobiscum  esse  debebit. 

II.  Sic  enim  existimare  debetis,  Quirites,  post  hominum  me* 
moriam  rem  nullam  majorem,  magis  periculosam,  magis  ab  om- 
nibus vobis  providendam,  neque  a  tribuno  pleb.  susceptam,  neque 
a  consule  defensam,  neque  ad  populum  Rom.  esse  delatam.  Agi- 
tur  enim  nihil  aliud  in  hac  causa,  Quirites,  quam  ut  nullum  sit 
posthac  in  rcpub.  publicum  consilium,  nulla  bonorum  coiisensio 
contra  improborum  furorem  et  audaciam ;  nullum  extremis  reip. 
temporibus  perfugium  et  praesidium  salutis.  Quae  cum  ita  sint, 
primum,  qUod  in  tanta  dimicatione  capitis,  famae,  fortunarumque 
omnium  fieri  necesse  est,  (3)  ab  Jove  Optimo  Max.  caeterisque 
diis  dcabusque  immortalibus,  quorum  opp  et  auxilio  multo  magis 
haec  resp.  quam  ratione  hominum  et  consilio  gubernatur,  pacera 
ac  veniam  peto :  precorque  ab  iis,  ut  hodiernum  diem,  et  ad  hu- 
jus  salutem  conservandam,  et  ad  rempubl.  constituendam,  illuxisse 
patiantur.  Delude  vos,  Quirites,  quonim  potestas  proxirae  ad 
deorum  immortalium  numen  accedit,  oro  atque  obsecro,  quoniam 
uno  tempore  vita  C.  Rabirii,  hominis  miserrimi  atque  innocen- 
tissimi,  salus  reip.  vestris  manibus  suff'ragiisque  permittitur,  adhi- 
beatis  in  hominis  fortunis  misericorcjiiam,  in  reip.  salute  sapien- 

NOTES. 


(2)  Unius  hominis  senectus,  tnjlrmitas, 
solitudo.]  Rabirius  must  certainly  have 
been  very  old  at  this  time:  for  the  death  of 
Saturninus  happened  thirty-six  years  be- 
fore, and  he  vv'as  then  a  Senator,  to  which 
honour  no  one  could  be  admitted  before 
the  age  of  thirty.  We  are  not  therefore 
to  imagine,  wlien  Cicero  speaks  of  the 
weak  and  helpless  condition  ef  Rabirius, 
that  he  was  utterly  destitute  of  friends. 
He  was  a  man  of  quaUty  and  interest,  had 
been  long  a  member  of  the  Senate  ;  and 
by  the  zeal  with  which  Cicero,  Horten- 
sius,  and  the  whole  body  of  the  nobility 
cr-poused  his  cause,  appears  to  haye  been 


well  supported.  But  it  was  a  mark  of 
respect  which  an  assembly  of  the  Roman 
people  always  expected  from  those  who 
appeared  before  them  in  consequence  of 
a  public  accusation,  that  they  should  be 
represented  as  the  greatest  objects  of  com- 
passion. I 

(3)  Alt  Jove  Optimo  ATaximo.']  It  was 
an  established  practice,  not  only  among 
the  Greek  Orators,  but  also  among  the 
Roman,  to  invoke  the  gods  in  the  begin- 
ning of  their  speeches.  Cicero  does  it 
with  a  peculiar  grace  here;  because,  not 
a  private  csuse,  and  the  fortunes  of  a 
single  man,  but   the   prosperity  of  the 
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these  bulwarks  of  the  public  safety,  that  an  attack  is  now  made 
upon  the  old  age,  weakne^is,  and  helpless  condition  of  a  sintj;le 
man.  If  therefore  it  be  the  duty  of  a  proA-ident  consul,  when  he 
sees  the  main  pillars  of  the  commonwealth  shaken  and  almost 
overturned,  to  fly  to  the  assistance  of  his  country,  to  watch  over 
the  safety  and  fortunes  of  the  people,  to  implore  the  protection  of 
his  fellow-citizens,  and  to  look  upon  his  ovm  safety  as  but  second 
to  rhat  of  the  state;  it  is  no  less  incumbent  upon  brave  and  ho- 
nest citizens,  such  as  yovi  have  approved  yourselves  in  all  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  commonwealth,  to  shut  up  every  avenue  of  sedition, 
to  strengthen  the  defences  of  the  state,  to  be  persuaded  that  the 
whole  executive  power  of  the  government  resides  in  the  consuls, 
and  the  whole  deliberative  in  the  senate,  and  to  judge  that  who- 
ever follows  these  maxims,  is  more  worthy  of  praise  and  honour 
than  pains  and  penalties.  The  task  therefore  of  defending  Ra- 
birius,  falls  principally  to  my  share ;  but  the  zeal  and  concern 
for  liis  preservation  ought  to  be  in  common  to  us  both. 

Sect.  II.  Your  sentiments  upon  this  occasion  ought  to  be,  Ro- 
mans, that,  within  the  memory  of  man,  no  cause  more  important 
in  itself,  more  dangerous  in  its  consequences,  more  worthy  of 
3'oiu-  attention  in  all  its  parts,  was  ever  undertaken  by  a  tribune 
of  the  commons,  defended  by  a  consul,  or  brought  before  an  as- 
sembly of  the  Roman  people.  For  the  thing  in  question,  citi- 
zens, is  no  less  than  that  henceforward  there  be  no  standing  coun- 
cil of  the  repubhc ;  no  union  of  the  honest  against  the  madness 
and  presumption  of  the  profligate;  no  refuge  or  shelter,  in  the 
extreme  necessities  of  the  commonwealth.  Wliich  being  the 
case:  first  of  ail,  as  becomes  me  in  so  mighty  a  stniggle  for  the 
bafcty,  honour,  and  fortimes  of  every  Roman,  I  implore  the  for- 
giveness and  favour  of  the  all-powerful  and  beneficent  Jupiter,  and 
of  the  other  gods  and  goddesses,  by  whose  aid  and  intei-position, 
much  more  than  by  any  liuman  pnidence  and  foresight,  this  go- 
vermnent  is  upheld ;  and  I  request  that  this  day  may  prove  a  day  of 
deliverance  to  Rabirius,  and  of  preservation  to  my  countrv.  Next, 
I  entreat  and  conjure  you,  Romans,  whose  power  approaches  the 
nearest  to  that  of  the  immortal  gods,  since  at  the  siune  time  the 
life  of  C.  Rabirius,  the  most  innocent  and  luifortunate  of  man- 
kind, and  the  safety  of  the  commonwealth  are  committed  to  your 
care  and  suffrages,  that  you  will  exert  that  compassion  in  behalf 
of  the  accused,  and  that  prudence  for  the  preservation  of  vour 
country,  which  is  wont  to  be  so  conspicuous  in  your  assembhes. 


NOTES. 


whole  Roman  empire,  for  which  the  gods 
wire  supposed m  >rc  imtnediately  icterest- 
ed,  was  at  stake.     Jupiter  is  so  called, 


quasi  Jiivans  pater,  and  the  epithets  opti' 
mus,  nuuimus,  were  those  by  whick  h« 
was  always  addressed. 
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tiam,  quam  soletis.  Nunc  quoniam,  (4)  T.  Labiene,  diligentiaf 
meae,  temporis  aiigustiis  obstitisti,  meque  ex  comparato  et  con- 
stitute spatio  defensionis  in  semihorae  curriculum  coegisti,  pare- 
bitur,  et,  quod  iniquissimum  est,  accusatoris  conditioni,  et  quod 
miserrimum,  inimici  potestati.  Quamquam  in  hac  praescriptione 
semihorae,  patroni  mihi  parteis  reliquisti,  consulis  ademisti :  prop- 
terea  quod  ad  defendendum  propemodum  satis  erit  hoc  mihi  tem- 
poris, verum  ad  conquerendum  parum.  Nisi  forte  de  locis  reli- 
giosis,  ac  de  lucis,  quos  ab  hoc  violatos  esse  dixisti,  pluribus  ver- 
bis tibi  respondendum  putas ;  quo  in  crimine  nihil  est  unquam  abs 
te  dictum,  nisi  a  Ci  Macro  objectum  esse  crimen  id  C.  Rabirio; 
in  quo,  ego  demiror,  meminisse  te,  quid  objecerit  C.  Rabirio  Ma- 
cer  inimicus;  oblitum  esse  quid  aequi  et  jurati  Judices  judicarint. 

III.  An  de  peculatu  facto,  an  (5)  de  tabulario  incenso,  longa 
oratio  est  expromenda  ?  quo  in  crimine  propinquus  C.  Rabirii 
judicio  clarissimo  C.  Curtius  pro  virtute  sua  est  honestissime  li- 
beratus :  ipse  vero  Rabirius  non  modo  in  judicium  horum  crimi- 
num,  sed  ne  in  tenuissimam  quideni  suspicionem  verbo  est  un- 
quam vocatus.  An  de  sororis  filio  diligentiiis  respondendum  est, 
(6)  quern  ab  hoc  necatum  esse  dixisti,  ciim  ad  judicii  moram  fa- 
miliaris  funeris  excusatio  quaereretur  ?  Quid  enim  est  tam  veri- 
simile,  quam  cariorem  huic  sororis  maritum,  quam  sororis  filium 
fuisse  ?  atque  ita  cariorem,  ut  alter  vita  crudelissime  privaretur, 
cum  alteri  ad  prolationem  judicii  biduum  quaereretur  ?  An  de 
servis  alienis  (7)  contra  legem  Fabiam  retentis,  aut  de  civibus 
Rom.  contra  legem  Porciam  verberatis,  aut  necatis,  plura  di- 
cenda  sunt,  cum  tanto  studio  C.  Rabirius  totius  Apuliae,  singular! 
voluntate  Campaniae  vicinitatis  ornetur  ?  cumque  ad  ejus  propul- 

NOTES. 


(4)  T.  Labiene.]  This  Is  the  same  La- 
bienus  v/ho  afterwards  served  with  so 
much  reputation  under  Caesar  in  Gaul. 
He  was  tribune  of  the  people  the  same 
year  that  Cicero  was  consul.  The  orator 
here  complains,  that  so  little  time  was 
granted  him  by  the  tribune  for  afiswering 
the  charge  brought  against  his  client ;  for 
he  was  confined  to  the  short  space  of  half 
an  hour,  whereas  it  was  usual  to  allow 
two  hours  for  the  accusation,  and  three 
for  the  defence.  But  from  this  it  would 
appear,  as  Minutius  observes,  that,  in 
cases  of  treason,  the  person  who  brought 
the  impeachment  had  a  right  to  prescribe 
the  length  of  time  allowed  to  the  accused 
for  making  his  defence. 

(5)  An  de  tabulario  iticenso.]  The  place 
where  the  register  and  public  acts  were 
kept.     When  this  crime  therefore  was 


objected  to  Rabirius,  the  true  author  war 
not  known ;  but  Q.  Socius,  some  time  af- 
ter, confessed  himself  guilty. 

(6)  Quem  ab  hoc  necatnm  esse  dixisli.'}, 
C.  Curtius,  brother-in-law  to  Rabirius, 
was  accused  of  embezzlement.  During 
the  course  of  the  trial  his  son  died ;  upon 
which  he  petitioned  for  a  respite  of  judg- 
ment, that  he  might  have  time  to  attend 
the  funeral  of  his  son.  But  such  was  the 
violence  of  the  times,  and  the  malice  of 
Rabirius's  prosecutors,  that  they  pretend- 
ed he  had  murdered  his  nephew,  with  no 
other  view  than  to  procure  a  short  delay 
for  his  brother-in-law.  But,  as  Cicera 
very  well  observes  here,  it  was  not  likely 
he  would  incur  so  much  guilt  only  to 
gain  two  days;  nor  could  it  be  supposed 
his  sister's  husband  was  dearer  to  him 
than  liis  sister's  son. 
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A.n<l  now,  T.  Labienus,  since  you  have  cheeked  my  industry  by 
he  narrowness  of  the  tune,  and  contracted  the  usual  space  allot- 
ed  for  a  defence,  to  the  short  compass  of  half  an  hour,  I  shall 
omply  with  the  terms  you  have  thought  fit  to  prescribe ;  which 
t  is  highly  unjust  should  come  from  an  accuser,  and  dangerous 
o  permit  to  the  power  of  an  enemy.  For  in  this  limitation  of 
lalf  an  hour,  though  you  have  indeed  left  me  the  part  of  a  pleader, 
ou  have  taken  from  me  that  of  a  consul ;  because  the  time  is 
ufficient  for  making  my  defence,  but  by  no  means  for  entering  my 
omplaint.  Unless,  perhaps,  you  imagine  that  I  am  to  spend  many 
irords  in  answer  to  those  profanations  of  temples  and  hallowed 
^oves,  wherewith  you  charge  Rabirius.  But  touching  this  accu- 
ation  you  have  said  nothing,  unless  that  C.  Macer  had  objected  it 
»  him.  And  here  I  cannot  but  express  my  wonder,  that  you 
lould  remember  the  spiteful  reproaches  of  Macer,  an  enemy,  and 
3rget  the  equitable  decision  of  the  judges  who  were  upon  oath. 

Sect.  III.  Must  I  enlarge  on  the  charge  of  embezzlement,  and 
urning  the  register  ?  A  charge  of  which  C.  Curtius,  a  near  re- 
ition  of  Rabirius,  was  most  honourably  acquitted  by  an  authentic 
idgment,  in  consideration  of  his  virtue  and  innocence :  for  as  to 
labirius  himself,  he  not  only  was  never  questioned  on  this  article, 
ut  never  so  much  as  incurred  the  sUghtest  suspicion  of  guilt, 
lust  I  answer  particularly  with  regard  to  his  sister's  son,  whom 
ou  pretend  he  killed,  that  the  necessity  of  attending  the  funeral 
f  a  relation,  might  furnish  a  plea  for  putting  off  the  trial  ?  For 
hat  can  be  more  probable  than  that  his  sister's  husband  was 
earer  to  him  than  his  sister's  son  ?  And  that  too  in  such  a  de- 
',  that  the  one  was  cruelly  deprived  of  life,  to  procure  a  delay 
f  the  other's  trial  for  only  two  days  ?  Am  1  to  enlarge  upon  the 
avc-s  detained  in  defiance  of  the  Fabian  law,  or  the  Roman  citi- 
scourged  and  put  to  death  contrary  to  the  Porcian  law? 
Vhen  the  whole  country  of  Apulia,  with  all  the  states  bordering 
pon  Campania,  testify  so  distinguishing  a  regard  for  Rabirius, 
lat  not  only  particular  men,  but  whole  regions  and  communities, 
)  a  farther  extent  than  the  name  and  limits  of  neighboui-hood 


NOTES. 


(7)  Contra  legem  Fabiam — lesem  For-  I  ship  of  Valerius  and  Apuleius.  By  it  no 
]  The  Fabian  law  provided,  that  no  magistrate  was  permitted  to  beat  a  Ro- 
srsor,  against  the  will,  and  without  the  I  man  citizen  with  rods,  or  put  hixn  to 
lowledge  of  the  master,  should  conceal  death  :  whereas  it  had  been  the  practice 
le  slare  of  another  man,  or  put  him  in  before,  to  strip  the  party  quite  naked, 
(MB,  or  artfully  entice  him  away :  the  j  thrust  hib  neck  between  the  two  prong* 
n  law  was  enacted  by  M.  Porcius  j  of  a  fork,  and  scourge  him  to  death. 
:iibune  of  the  people  in  the  consul- 1 
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sandum  periculum  non  modo  homines,  sed  prope  regiofies  ipsa 
convenerint,  aliquauto  etiam  latlus  excitatae,  qiiam  ipsius  vicini 
tatis  nomen  ac  termini  postulabant  ?  Nam  quid  ego  ad  id  longan 
orationem  comparem,  quod  est  in  eadem  (8)  multae  irrogation 
praescriptum,  hunc  nee  suae,  nee  alienae  pudicitiae  pcpercisse 
Quinetiam  suspicor,  eo  mihi  semihoram  a  Labieno  praestitutan 
esse,  ut  ne  plura  de  pudicitia  dicerem.  Ergo  ad  luiec  crimina 
quae  patroni  diligentiam  desiderant,  intelligis  mihi  semihoram  ii 
istam  nimium  longam  fuisse.  Illam  alteram  partem  de  iiece  Sa 
turnini,  nimis  exiguam  atque  angustam  esse  voluisti :  quae  no] 
oratoris  ingenium,  sed  consuHs  auxilium  implorat  et  flagitat.  (9 
Nam  de  perduellionis  judicio,  quod  a  me  sublatum  esse  criminal 
soles,  meum  crimen  est,  non  Rabirii.  Quod  utinam,  Quirites 
ego  id  aut  primus,  aut  solus  ex  hac  ropub.  sustulissem  !  utinam 
quod  ille  crimen  esse  vult,  proprium  testimonium  meae  laudi 
esset !  Quid  enim  optari  potest,  quod  ego  mallem,  quam  me  ii 
consulatu  meo  carnificem  de  foro,  crucem  de  campo  sustulisse 
Sed  ista  laus  primum  est  majonun  nostrorum,  Quirites,  qui,  ex 
pulsis  regibus,  nullum  in  libero  populo  vestigium  crudelitatis  re 
giae  retinuerunt :  deinde  multorum  virorum  fortium,  qui  vestran 
libertatem  non  acerbitate  suppliciorum  infestam,  sed  lenitate  le 
giuil  munitam  esse  roluerunt. 

IV.  Quamobrem  uter  nostiimi  tandem,  Labiene,  populari 
est  ?  tune,  qui  civibus  Roman,  in  concione  ipsa  carnificem,  qu 
vincula  adhiberi  putas  oportere  ?  qui  in  campo  Martio,  comitii 
centuriatis,  auspicate  in  loco,  crucem  ad  civium  supplicium  de 
figi  et  constitui  jubes?  an  ego,  qui  funestari  concionem  conta 
gione  carnificis  veto?  qui  expiandum  forum  pop.  Romani  al>  illi 
iiefarii  sceleris  vestigiis  esse  dico?  qui  castam  concionem,  sane 
tum  campum,  inviolatum  corpus,  omnium  civium  Rom.  integrun 
jus  libertatis  dcfendo  servari  oportere  ?  Popularis  vero  tribunui 
pleb.  custos  defensorque  juris  et  libertatis.  Porcia  lex  virgas  al 
omnium  civium  Rom.  corpore  amovit:  hie  misericors  flagell; 
retulit.  Porcia  lex  libertatem  civium  lictori  eripuit :  Labienus 
homo  popularis,  carnifici  tradidit.     C.  Gracchus  legem  tuht,  n 


NOTES. 


(8)  Multae  irrogatione.']  The  method 
of  proceeding  in  cases  of  amercement  was 
this:  The  magistrates  summoned  the 
party  to  appear  before  the  people  on  a 
certain  day :  he  then  accused  him  three 
times :  afterwards,  as  it  was  termed,  ir- 
rogabat  multam  ;  that  is,  he  petitioned  the 
people  to  confiscate  a  certain  part  ef  his 
estate. 


(9)  iVcini  de  perduellionis  Judicio.]  I 
what  respect  could  Cicero  be  charged  wit 
having  abolished  the  usual  forms  of  pn 
ceeding  in  cases  of  treason  ?  Not  by  afl 
law  that  he  had  procured  to  be  enacte» 
but  by  prevailing  to  have  Rabirius  trie 
in  the  comitia  by  centuries,  and  exercisin ' 
his  eloquence  and  interest  to  get  the  SO ; 
tence  of  the  Duumviri  reversed. 
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require,  flock  together  to  ward  off  the  danger  that  threatens  him. 
"Why  should  I  entertain  you  with  a  long  discourse,  in  relation  to 
what  is  contained  in  the  act  of  amercement,  that  he  spared  nei- 
ther his  own  chastity,  nor  that  of  others  ?  Nay,  I  am  indeed 
inclined  to  think,  that  Labienus  has  restricted  me  to  the  space 
of  half  an  hour,  that  I  may  not  enlarge  too  much  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  chastity.  With  respect  to  those  points,  therefore,  that 
require  the  exactness  of  a  pleader,  he  thought  this  half  hour  ra- 
ther too  long ;  but  as  to  that  other  part  oF  the  charge,  which 
concerns  the  death  of  Saturninus,  and  which  demands  not  so 
much  the  genius  of  an  orator,  as  the  authority  and  protection  of 
a  consul,  he  designed  the  half  hour  as  too  short  and  confined. 
For  as  to  the  forms  of  proceeding  against  treason,  which  I  am 
reproached  with  having  abolished,  thai  accusation  lies  against 
me,  and  not  against  Rabirius.  And  indeed,  I  heartily  wish,  Ro- 
mans, that  I  had  been  either  the  first,  or  the  only  one,  who  abo- 
lished this  out  of  the  commonwealth ;  and  that  I  could  claim  a» 
my  sole  and  peculiar  glory,  what  he  thinks  proper  to  charge  me 
with  as  a  crime.  For  wiiat  is  there  I  should  rather  desire,  than 
during  my  consulship  to  have  banished  an  executioner  from  the 
forum,  and  removed  a  cross  out  of  the  field  of  Mars?  But  the 
merit  of  this  belongs  in  the  first  place  to  our  ancestors,  who, 
upon  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  w  ould  suffer  no  traces  of  royal 
cruelty  to  remain  among  a  free  people ;  and  in  the  next,  to  the 
wise  counsels  of  many  brave  citizens,  whose  aim  was,  not  to  in- 
fest pubHc  liberty  by  the  terror  of  severe  punishments,  but  to  se- 
cm'e  it  by  the  discipline  of  mild  and  wholesome  laws. 

Sect.  IV.  Wliich  then,  Labienus,  Is  the  more  popular  man  of 
the  two  ?  you,  who  in  an  assembly  of  the  Roman  people  awe  ci-^ 
tizens  w  ith  the  terror  of  an  executioner  and  chains ;  who  in  the 
Campus  Martins,  on  a  consecrated  spot,  and  during  the  comitia 
by  centuries,  order  a  cross  to  be  erected  for  the  punishment  of 
Roman  citizens  ?  or  I,  who  will  not  suffer  an  assembly  to  be  pol- 
luted by  the  presence  of  an  executioner?  who  order  the  Roman 
for  am  to  be  cleared  of  all  traces  of  so  impious  a  profanation? 
who  contend  for  the  purity  of  our  assemblies,  the  sanctity  of  the 
field  of  Mars,  that  the  bodies  of  Roman  citizens  remain  inviolate, 
and  their  liberties  be  preserved  from  infringement  ?  A  tribune  is 
chosen  to  be  the  protector  of  the  people,  the  guai'dian  and  de- 
fender of  their  rights  and  liberties.  The  Porcitm  law  forbids 
Stripes  to  be  inflicted  on  the  bodies  of  Roman  citizens  t  this  mer- 
cifiJ  tribune  restores  the  use  of  the  scourge.     The  Porcian  law 

-:ued  citizens  from  the  hands  of  the  lictors:  the  popular  La- 

as  dchvers  them  over  to  the  executioner.     Caius  Gracchus 

c  .->ed  a  law,   that  no  Roman  should  be  capitally  tri&d  wiihout 

your  concurrence :  this  guardian  of  the  j^eople's  rights  compelled 
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de  capite  civium  Rom.  injussu  vestro  judicaretur :  hie  popularij 
(10)  a  Duumviris  injussu  vestro,  non  judicari  de  cive  Rora.  sed 
iudicta  causa  civeni  Roman,  capitis  condemnari  coegit.  Tu  milii 
etiam  legis  Porciae,  tu  C.  Gracchi,  tu  horum  libertatis,  tu  cujus- 
quam  denique  hominis  popularis  mentionem  facis,  qui  non  mode 
suppliciis  inusitatis,  sed  etiam  verborum  inaudita  crudelitatc,  vio- 
lare  libertatem  hujus  popuh,  ten  tare  mansuetudinem,  commutare 
discipHnam  conatus  e#?  Namque  haec  tua,  quae  te  hominem  cle- 
mentem  popularemque  delectant:  I,  LICTOR,  COLLIGA 
MANUS :  quae  non  modo  hujus  libertatis,  mansuetudinisqm 
non  sunt,  sed  ne  Romuli  quidem,  aut  Numae  Pompihi :  sed  Tar- 
quinii  superbissimi  atque  crudelissimi  regis  (11)  istasunt  crucia- 
tus  carmina :  quae  tu,  homo  lenis  ac  popularis,  hbentissime  com- 
memoras,  CAPUT  OB>  UBITO,  ARBORI INFELICI  SUS- 
PENDITO ;  .quae  verba,  Quirites,  jampridem  in  hac  rcpub.  non 
solum  teneWrs  vetustatis,  verum  etiam  luce  libertatis  oppressa 
sunt. 

V.  An  vero,  si  actio  ista  popularis  esset,  et  si  ullara  partem 
aequitatis  haberet  aut  juris,  C.  Gracchus  earn  reliquisset  ?  scdicet 
tibi  graviorem  dolorcin  patrui  tui  mors  attulit,  quam  C.  Graccho 
fratris;  et  tibi  acerbior  ejus  patrui  mors  est,  quern  nunquam  vi- 
disti,  quam  illi  ejus  fratris,  quicum  concordissime  vixerat:  et  si- 
milis  viri  tu  ulcisceris  patrui  mortem,  atque  ille  persequeretuv 
fi-atris  sui,  si  ista  ratione  agere  voluisset?  et  par  desiderium  sui 
reliquit  apud  populum  Roraanum  Labienus  iste,  patruus  vester, 
quisquis  fuit,  ac  Tib.  Gracchus  reliquerat?  An  pietas  tua  major, 
quam  Gracchi  ?  an  animus  ?  an  consilium  ?  au  opes  ?  an  aucto- 
ritas?  an  eloquentia  ?  quae  si  in  illo  minima  fuissent,  tamen  prae 
tuis  facultatibus  maxima  putarentur.  Cum  vero  his  rebus  om- 
nibus C.  Gracchus  omnes  vicerit,  quantum  intervallum  tandem 
inter  te  atque  ilium  interjectum  putas  ?  Sed  moreretur  prius  acei> 
bissima  morte  millies  Gracchus,  quam  in  ejus  concione  carnitex 
eonsistei'et ;  quem  non  modo  foro,  sed  etiam  coelo  hoc  ac  spiritu 
eensoriae  leges,  atcjue  urbis  domicilio  carere  voluerunt.  Hie  se 
populaxem  dicere  audet,  me  alienum  a  commodis  vestris :  cum 


NOTES. 


(10)  ^  Duumviris.]  The  Duumviri,  as 
we  learn  from  Suetonius,  in  his  life  of  Cae- 
sar, were  first  created  by  Tullus  Hostilius, 
fourth  king  of  Rome^upon  occasion  of  Ho- 
ratius's  murdering  his  sister ;  but  with  the 
liberty  of  appealing  to  the  people.  Rabi- 
rius's  cause  had  been  first  tried  at  this  tri- 
bunal.  Caesar  was  at  that  time  one  of  the 
Duumviri,  and  appeared  so  eager  to  con- 
demn the  old  man,  that,  as  we  are  told  by 
the  historians  of  those  times,  nothing  did 
him  greater  service  with  the  people,  than 


the  visible  partiality  of  his  judge.  l  of  this  dreadful  law  was  as  follows 


(11)  Ista  sunt  cruciatus  carniina.]   He 
means  here  the  form  of  words  in  which 
the   law  was  conceived.     For  laws,  anc 
the    decisions  given  by  the  magistrates 
are  often  inRoman  authors  styled  cunnina 
Thus  Livy,  in  his  first  book,  speaking  o 
this  very  law,  says,  Lex  horrendi  cartnin 
erat.     Duumviri  Perduellionem  judicem 
si  a  Duumviris provocdr it,  jrrovocatione  cci  ■ 
tato  ;  si  Vincent,  caput  obmihito,  arbori  in-  j 
felici  rectc  suspendito ;  verberato  vel  irttn 
Pomerium,  vel  extra  Pomeriiim.  The  f 


!  intrc 
e  forn 
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theDuum%'iri,  not  only  to  try  capitally,  but  to  condemn,  tmheard, 
a  Roman  citizen,  without  apph-ing  for  your  consent.  Dare  you 
after  this  mention  to  me  the  Forcian  law,  the  name  of  Caius 
Gracchus,  the  liberty  of  your  fellow-citizens,  or  the  example  of 
any  eminent  patriot  ?  You,  I  say,  who  not  only  by  unpreceden- 
ted punishments,  but  by  expressions  of  unusual  barbarity,  have 
attempted  to  violate  the  liberties  of  this  people,  the  mildness  oi 
their  laws,  and  the  established  constitutions  of  their  government. 
Go,  licfoi;  bind  his  hands,  are  the  words  that  delight  your  popu- 
lar and  compassionate  ear :  words  not  only  repugnant  to  hbeity, 
and  the  clemency  of  the  present  administration,  but  such  as  were 
not  known  even  to  Romulus  or  Numa  Pompihus,  and  suit  only 
the  imperious  times  of  Tarquin,  the  haughtiest  and  most  merci- 
less of  tyrants :  yet  these,  hke  a  mild  and  popular  magistrate,  you 
repeat  with  rapture,  Co-oer  his  head,  nail  him  to  the  accursed  tree  : 
AV(3rds,  Romans,  that  in  this  state  have  not  only  been  long  ago 
buried  under  the  ruins  of  antiquity,  but  even  dissipated  by  the 
ravs  of  liberty. 

Sect.  V.  Had  this  proceeding  been  popular,  had  it  been  in 
any  respect  consistent  with  equity  and  justice,  Caius  C^racchus 
would  never  have  abolished  it.  Could  the  death  of  an  uncle 
grieve  you  more  than  that  of  a  brother  did  Caius  Gracchus? 
Was  you  more  afflicted  for  the  death  of  an  uncle  you  never  saw, 
than  he  for  the  loss  of  a  brother  with  whom  he  lived  in  the  ' 
strictest  union  ?  Will  you  revenge  the  death  of  such  a  man  as 
your  uncle,  as  he  would  have  done  that  of  his  brother,  had  he 
been  disposed  to  act  upon  your  principles  ?  Was  that  uncle  of 
yours,  Labienus,  whoever  we  suppose  him  to  be,  equally  dear  to 
and  regretted  by  the  Roman  people,  as  was  Tiberius  Gracchus? 
Do  you  pretend  to  vie  vriih  Caius  Gracchus  in  piety?  in  cou- 
rage? in  prudence?  in  interest?  in  authority?  in  eloquence? 
qutlitiesj  which  even  supposing  them  to  have  been  but  moderate 
in  him,  yet  compared  with  yours  must  appear  eminent.  But  as 
in  all  these  respects  Caius  Gracchus  was  the  first  man  of  his  age, 
at  liow  vast  a  distance  ought  you  to  place  yourself  behind  him  ? 
And  yet  Gracchus  would  soonei-  a  thousand  times  have  died  the 
cruellest  of  deaths,  than  suffered  an  executioner  to  be  present  in 
an  issembly  where  he  presided :  one  so  odious  to  this  state,  that 
the  laws  of  the  censors  have  not  only  banished  him  the  forum, 
but  adjudged  him  miworthy  of  the  common  benefits  of  light,  air, 
and  the  shelter  of  a  roof  within  tlie  city.  Daie  he  assume  the  name 

NOTES. 

*'  tl.e  Duumviri  judge  in  matters  of  trea-  i  "  let  Lis  head  be  bound  up,  let  him  be 
•♦  son :  If  an  appeal  shall  be  made  to  the  |  "  hung  on  the  fatal  tree ;  but  first  let 
^  p  jople,  let  the  cause  be  tried  again  be-  "  him  be  whipped  either  withic  or  with-. 
••  fere  them  ;    If  the  party  ihall  be  cast,  I  "  OW  the  Pomeriura."  ^ 
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iste  omnes  et  suppliciorum  et  verborum  acerbitates,  non  ex  me-' 
moria  vestra^  ac  patrum  vcstrorum,  sed  (12)  ex  annalium  monu- 
mentis,  atque  ex  regum  commentariis  conquisierit :  ego  omnibus 
meis  opibus,  omnibus  consiliis,  omnibus  dictis  atque  factis  repug- 
narim,  et  restiterim  crudelitati  ?  Nisi  forte  banc  conditionem  vo- 
bis  esse  vultis,  quam  servi,  si  libertatis  spem  propositam  non  ha- 
berent,  ferre  nullo  modo  possent*  Misera  est  ignominia  judicio- 
rum  publicorum,  misera  multatio  bonorum,  miserum  exsilium ; 
sed  tamen  in  omni  calamitate  retinetur  aliquod  vestigium  liberta- 
tis ;  mors  deuique  si  proponitur,  in  libertate  moriamur ;  carnife> 
vero  et  obductio  capitis,  et  nomen  ipsum  crucis,  absit,  non  mode 
a.  corpore  civium  Roman,  sed  etiam  a  cogitatione,  oculis,  auribus, 
Harum  enim  omnium  rerum  non  solum  eventus,  atque  perpessioj 
sed  etiam  conditio,  exspectatio,  mentio  ipsa  denique,  indigna  cive 
Romano  atque  homine  libero  est.  An  vero  sen^os  nostros  horuin 
suppliciorum  omnium  metu,  dominorum  benignitas  (13)  una  vin- 
dicta  liberabit :  nos  a  verberibus,  ab  unco,  a  crucis  denique  ter- 
rorc,  neque  res  gestae,  neque  acta  aetas,  neque  nostri  honores 
vindicabunt  ?  Quamobrem  tateor,  atque  etiam,  T.  Labiene,  pro- 
fiteor,  et  prae  me  fero,  te  ex  ilia  crudeli,  importuna,  non  tribu- 
nitia  actione,  sed  regia,  meo  consilio,  virtute,  auctoritate  esse  de- 
pulsum.  Qua  tu  in  actione,  quanquam  omnia  exempla  majorum. 
omnes  leges,  omnem  auctoritatem  Senatus,  omnes  religiones  at- 
que auspiciorum  pubiica  jura  neglexisti :  tamen  a  me  haec  in  hoc 
tam  exiguo  meo  tempore  non  audies ;  liberum  tempus  nobis  da^ 
bitur  ad  istam  disceptationem ;  nunc  de  Saturnini  crimine  ac  dc 
clarissimi  patrui  tui  morte  dicemus. 

VI.  Arguis  occisum  esse  a  C.  Rabirio  L.  Saturninum  :  et  id 
C.  Rabirius  multorum  testimoniis,  Q.  Hortensio  copiosissime  de- 
i'endente,  antea  falsum  esse  docuit.  Ego  autem,  si  mihi  esset  in- 
tegrum, susciperem  hoc  crimen,  agnoscerem,  confiterer.  Utinani 
banc  mihi  facultatem  causa  concederet,  ut  possem  hoc  praedicare. 


NOTES. 

(12)  Ex  annalium  nionumenliSy  ex  regum  i  (13)  Una  vindicta.]  This  allude?  to  th< 
commentariis.']  The  Romans,  from  the  ceremony  of  manumission,  which  was  thui 
very  beginning  of  their  state,  took  care  performed  :  The  slave  was  brought  before 
to  record  all  public  transactions ;  appomt-  the  consul,  and  in  after  times  before  th« 
ing  the  high-priest  to  write  down  yearly  j  praetor,  by  his  master,  who,  laying  his 
every  thmg  that  happened  worthy  of  j  hand  upon  his  servant's  head,  said  to  tht 
notice.  These  records,  referring  every  ]  praetor,  Hunc  hominem  liberum 
event  to  its  proper  year,  were  termed 
annals.  We  learn  too  from  Livy,  Book  I. 
that  the  Roman  kings  wrote  commenta- 
ries of  what  passed  during  their  respec- 
tive reigns. 


esse 


nu  emittere.  Then  the  praetor,  lay- 
ing a  rod  upon  his  head,  called  vindicta 
said.  Dim  eum  liberum  esse  more  Qu/ritum 
After  this,  the  lictor,  takir.g  th>  rod  oui 
of  the  praetor's  hand,  struck  the  servaw 
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of  a  popular  magistrate,  or  l)rand  me  as  an  enemy  to  your  in- 
^rests;  when  he  is  searching*  for  the  most  rigorous  precedents 
for  punishing  and  passing  sentences,  not  in  tlie  records  of  the 
present  or  former  age,  but  in  the  remote  amials  of  antiquit\ ,  and 
the  distant  registers  of  our  kings;  while  I  employ  all  my  interest 
and  abihtieg,  all  my  words  ajid  actions,  to  oppose  and  resist  the 
encroachments  of  cruelty  ?  Unless  perhaps  you  are  disposed  to 
choose  a  lot,  which  slaves  themselves  could  never  be  brought  to 
endure,  unless  supported  by  the  prospect  ot  liberty.  Wretched 
Is  the  ignominy  of  public  trials,  wretched  the  confiscation  of  estate, 
wretched  the  punislmient  of  exile :  yet,  m  that  whole  train  of  suf- 
fering, some  footsteps  of  hberty  still  remain.  Nay,  where  death 
itself  is  proposed  as  a  punishment,  we  are  at  least  permitted  to 
die  free.  But  an  executioner,  the  muffling  up  of  the  head,  the 
dreadful  name  of  the  cross,  may  all  tliese  not  only  never  reach 
the  body,  but  be  strangers  to  tfie  thoughts,  eyes,  and  ears  of  Ro- 
man citizens.  For,  to  say  nothing  of  the  presence  and  fechng  of 
these  calamities,  the  dread,  the  expectation,  in  fine,  the  very  men- 
tion of  them,  is  unworthy  a  Roman  citizen,  and  a  man  nursed  in 
the  bosom  of  libert}-.  IShall  the  hmnanity  of  a  master,  by  one 
numitting  blow,  deliver  our  slaves  from  the  terror  of  all  these 
punishments  ?  And  shall  neither  our  great  actions,  a  hfe  spent  in 
-the  service  of  our  country,  nor  the  honours  to  wliich  we  have 
l;)een  promoted,  exempt  us  from  the  scourge,  from  the  axe,  or 
firom  the  infamy  of  the  cross  ?  I  therefore  confess,  proclaim,  and 
pubUcly  avow,  Labienus,  that  you  was  defeated  in  that  cruel,  ma- 
licious, and  not  popular,  but  tyrannical  purjiose,  by  my  autho- 
rity, credit,  and  firmness.  But  though  in  tliis  proceeding  you 
ran  counter  to  all  the  precedents  of  former  times,  all  the  establish- 
ed laws  of  the  state,  the  standmg  authority  of  the  senate,  the  aw- 
Tu!  ceremonies  of  religion,  and  the  sacred  constitutions  of  the  Au- 
gii  s :  yet  shall  you  hear  nothing  from  me  on  this  head,  because 
of  he  short  time  to  which  I  am  restricted.  These  points  may  be 
iresumed  at  a  more  convenient  season.  At  present  I  shall  confine 
mvself  to  the  crime  of  Saturninus,  and  the  death  of  your  mostil- 
lious  uncle. 

ECT.  VI.  You  accuse  C.  Rabirius  of  having  slain  L.  Saturni- 

;  and  C.  Rabirius,  by  the  testimony  of  many  witnesses,  and 

I  :.  copious  defence  of  Hoitensius,  has  already  proved  that  charge 

to  jc  false.    For  my  part,  was  I  to  choose  in  this  matter,  I  would 

1.  take  with,  antl  avow  the  crime.     Would  to  heaven  1  was  at 

brrty  to  confess,  that  L.  Saturninus,  the  enemy  of  the  Roman 


(>\V 


several  blows  on  the  head,  face,  and  back :_ 
and  nothing  now  remained  but  jtilea  do- 
nari,  to  receive  a  cap  ia  token  of  liberty, 


NOTES. 


and  to  have  his  name  entered  in  the  com- 
mon roll  of  free-men,  with  the  reason  of 
his  pbtaining  that  favour. 
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C.  Rabirii  manu  L.  Saturninum  hostem  populi  Romani  interfec- 
turn.  (14)  Nihil  me  clamor  iste  commovet,  sed  consolatur ;  cum 
uidicat  esse  quosdam  cives  imperitos,  sed  non  multos ;  nuncjuam, 
mihi  credite,  pop.  Rom.  hie,  qui  silet,  Consulem  me  fecisset,  si 
vestro  clamore  perturbatum  iri  arbitraretur.  Quanto  jam  levior 
est  acclamatio  !  quin  continetis  vocem,  indicem  stultitiae  vestrae, 
testem  paucitatis  ?  Libenter,  inquam,  confiterer,  si  vere  possem, 
aut  etiam  si  mihi  esset  integrum,  C.  Rabirii  manu  L.  Saturni- 
jium  esse  occisum :  et  id  facinus  pulcherrimum  esse  arbitrarer : 
sed  quoniam  id  facere  non  possum,  confitebor  id,  quod  ad  lau- 
dem  minus  valebit,  ad  crimen  non  minus.  Confiteor  interficiendi 
Saturnini  causa  C.  Rabirium  arma  ce})isse.  Quid  est,  Labiene  ? 
quam  a  me  graviorem  confessioncm,  aut  quod  in  hunc  majus  cri- 
men expectas  ?  nisi  vero  interesse  aliquid  putas  inter  eum  qui 
hominem  occidit,  et  eum  qui  cum  telo  occidendi  Uominis  causa 
fuit.  Si  interfici  Saturninum  nefas  fuit,  arma  sumpta  esse  contra 
Saturninum  sine  scelere  non  possunt;  si  arma  jure  sumpta  con- 
eedis,  interfectum  jure  concedas  necessc  est, 

VII.  (15)  Fit  S.  C.  ut  C.  Marius,  L.  Valerius,  Consules,  ad- 
hiberent  Tribunos  plebis  et  Praetores,  quos  eis  videretur ;  ope- 
ramqvie  darent,  ut  impcrium  populi  Rom.  majestasque  conservare- 
tur :  adhibent  omncs  Tribunos  plebis,  praeter  Saturninum,  Prae-« 
tores  praeter  Glauciam :  qui  rempublico.m  salvara  esse  vellent,  ar- 
ma capere,  et  se  sequi  jubent.  Parent  omnes :  ex  aedificiis  arma- 
mentariisque  publicis  arma  populo  Romano,  C,  Mario  Consule 
distribuente,  dantur.  Hjc  jam,  ut  omittam  caetera,  de  te  ipso,  La- 
biene, quaero :  ciim  Saturninus  Capitolium  teneret  armatus,  esset 
una  C.  Glaucia,  C.  Saufeius,  etiam  (16)  ille  ex  compedibus  atque 


NOTES. 


(14)  Nihil  me  clamor  iste  commovet.'] 
The  clamour  raised  upon  this  occasion  de- 
monstrates that  the  people  were  in  some 
measure  offended  with  Cicero,  for  calling 
Saturninus  the  enemy  of  the  Roman  peo- 
ple. It  was  usual  in  public  assemblies, 
where  any  part  of  the  magistrate's  speech 
■was  particularly  grateful  to  those  present, 
to  receive  it  with  acclamations;  and  where, 
on  the  contrary,  it  displeased,  to  signify 
their  disUkc  by  confused  murmurs  and  a 
tumultuous  clamour.  Thus,  ^grar.  3. 
Video  qiiosdnm,  Q,uirites,  strepltti  signiji- 
earc  nescio  quid.  Cicero,  however,  affects 
to  despi'ie  the  present  clamour,  as  the  faint 
effort  of  a  small  part  of  the  assembly, 
which  he  advises  them  to  drop,  since  it 
tetrays  only  their  folly,  and  the  inferio- 
rity of  their  numbers. 

(15)  Fit  senatjts  cnnsulUim  ut  C. Marius.'] 
The  decree  here  mentioned  was  that  fa- 


mous one,  by  which  the  consuls  were  con- 
joined to  take  care  that  the  commonwealth 
received  no  detriment.  This  never  passed 
but  in  times  of  imminent  danger,  and  was 
understood  to  invest  the  consuls  with  ab- 
solute authority.  Cicero,  therefore,  by 
observing  that  Rabirius  took  up  arms  in 
consequence  of  this  decree,  justifies  him 
from  the  charge  of  treason ;  as  it  thence 
appeared  that  he  acted  in  obedience  to  a 
lawful  authority.  The  tribunes  used  their 
utmost  endeavours  to  divest  the  senate  of 
this  power,  as  it  was  frequently  employed 
to  check  their  own  ambitious  designs ;  but 
as  their  succeeding  in  the  attempt  would 
have  drawn  after  it  the  ruin  of  the  public 
liberty,  they  never  failed  of  being  vigor- 
ously opposed  by  all  the  true  lovers  of 
their  country. 

( 1 6)  Ille  ex  compedibus  atque  ergastulo, 
Gracchus.]  This  was  one  L.EquitJus,  who 
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people,  was  killed  by  the  hand  of  C.  Rabirius.  TTi at  clamour 
disturbs  me  not,  but  rather  furnishes  matter  of  consolation,  as  it 
appears  to  be  no  more  than  the  faint  eftbrt  of  a  small  part  of 
the  assembly.  The  body  of  the  Roman  people,  who  are  silent, 
Rould  never  have  made  me  consul,  had  they  thought  me  capable 
of  being  disturbed  by  so  feeble  an  insult.  How  the  noise  sinks  ! 
Drop  these  vain  efforts,  which  serve  only  to  betray  your  folly, 
and  the  inferiority  of  yom-  numbers.  I  repeat  it  again :  could 
I  do  it  consistently  with  truth,  or  were  I  at  liberty  to  make  such 
SL  declaration,  I  vrould  gladly  confess,  that  L.  Saturninus  was 
Jtilled  by  the  hand  of  C.  Rabirius;  nay,  I  would  even  proclaim 
and  boast  of  it,  as  an  action  that  merited  rewaixls.  But  as  there 
is  no  room  for  tliis,  I  will  confess  what  indeed  redounds  less  to 
Ills  giorv,  but  does  not  less  answer  the  puqxjse  of  your  accusa- 
tion. I  confess  that  C.  Rabirius  took  up  arms,  with  intent  to 
kill  Saturninus.  What  ampler  confession  would  you  have,  La- 
bienus  ?  What  heavier  charge  against  Rabirius  ?  Unless,  per- 
lia[)s,  you  think  there  is  a  difference  between  killing  a  man,  and 
taking' up  arms  with  intent  to  kill  him.  If  it  was  a  crime  to  kill 
Saturninus,  it  could  not  be  but  criminal  to  take  up  arms  against 
him ;  but  if  you  allow  the  lawfulness  of  taking  up  arms,  you  must 
also  allow  that  it  was  lawful  to  kill  him. 

Sect.  VII.  A  decree  passed  in  the  Senate,  that  the  consuls  C. 
Marius  and  L.  Valerius  should  require  the  assistance  of  such  of 
the  tribunes  of  the  people  and  praetoi-s,  as  they  thought  proper,  and 
take  carev^that  the  empire  and  majesty  of  the  people  of  Rome  was 
preserved  inviolate.  They  called  to  their  aid  all  the  tribunes  ex- 
cept Saturninus,  all  the  praetors  except  Glaucia;  and  published  an 
«lict,  that  every  citizen  who  wished  well  to  his  country',  should  take 
up  arms  and  follow  them.  All  obey  the  summons :  arms  are  distri- 
buted to  the  people  from  the  public  magazines  and  ai-senals,  by 
order  of  C.  Marius  the  consul.  And  here,  not  to  mention  other 
particulars,  let  me  put  the  question  to  you,  Labienus;  when,  on 
one  side  Saturninus  had  seized  the  Capitol  with  an  armed  force,  and 
wiis  joined  by  C.  Glaucia,  C.  Saufcius,  and  that  Gracchus,  who 


NOTES. 


pretended  to  be  the  son  of  Gracchus.  Va- 
lerius Maxinius,  lib.  9.  cap.  7.  says,  L. 
Equitium.  qui  se  T.  Gracchi  fJium  siimda- 
bar,  tribunalumqve  adverstis  leges  citm  L. 
Sa'.umino  petebat,  a  C.  Mario  sextum  con- 
tulalum  gerente  in  publicam  custodiam  duc- 
tuia  jmpulns  dauHris  carceris  convittsis, 
raplum  hnmeris  suit,  per  snmmam  anijiio- 
ru.u  alacritalem  portavit.  "  L.  Equitins, 
"  who  pretended  to  be  the  son  of  Tibe- 
"  rius  Gracchus,  and  stood  for  the  tri- 
»*  bune'hip  r.^ainst  aii  kv/  with  C.  Sa. 
•*  turr.iu'.iP,    being  ccniriutted  to  public 


"  prison  in  the  sixth  consulship  of  C. 
'*  Mariu=,  was  set  at  liberty  by  the  peo- 
"  pie,  who  broke  open  the  bars  of  the 
"  prison,  snatched  him  up  upon  their 
"  shoulders,  and  carried  hi:n  off  with 
"  the  greatest  ecstacy  of  joy."  Nay,  so 
dear  was  the  name  of  Tiberius  Gracchus 
to  the  people  of  Rome,  that  {hey  actual- 
ly raised  this  impostor  to  the  tribuneship. 
He  was  driven  along  with  Saturninus  into 
the  Capitol ;  but,  as  we  learn  from  Ap,- 
pion,  was  not  killed  there. 
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ergastulo,  Gracchus :  addam  (quoniam  ita  vis)  eodem  Q.  Labie- 
iium  patruum  tuum :  in  foro  autem  C.  Marius  et  L.  Valerius 
Flaccus  Coss.  post  cunctus  Senatus,  atque  ille  Senatus,  quern 
etiam  vos  ipsi,  qui  hos  P.  conscriptos,  qui  nunc  sunt,  in  invidiam 
vocatis,  quo  facilius  de  hoc  Senatu  detrahere  possitis,  laudare 
consuevistis :  cum  equester  ordo:  at  quorum  equitum  Roman, 
dii  immortales  !  patrum  nostrorum  atque  ejus  aetatis,  quae  tum 
magnam  partem  reipubl.  atque  omnem  dignitatem  judiciorum  te- 
nebat :  ciim  omnes  omnium  ordinum  homines,  qui  in  salute  rei- 
pub.  salutem  suam  repositam  esse  arbitrabantur,  arma  cepissent : 
quid  tandem  C.  Rabirio  faciendum  fuit  ?  De  te  ipso,  inquam, 
iabiene,  quaero :  cum  ad  arma  Consules  ex  S.  C.  vocavissent : 
cum  armatus  (17)  M.  ^milius,  princeps  Senatus,  in  comitio 
constitisset,  qui,  cum  ingredi  vix  posset,  non  ad  insequendum 
sibi  tarditatem  pedum,  sed  ad  fugiendum  impedimento  fore  pu- 
tabat :  cum  denique  Q.  Scaevola  confectus  senectute,  praepedi- 
tus  morbo,  mancus,  et  membris  omnibus  captus  ac  debilis,  hastili 
nixus,  et  animi  vim  et  infirmitatem  corporis  ostenderet :  cum  L. 
Metellus,  Ser.  Galba,  C.  Serranus,  P.  Rutilius,  C.  Fimbria,  Q. 
Catulus,  omnesque  qui  tum  erant  Consulares,  pro  salute  commu- 
ni  arma  cepissent :  cum  omnes  Praetores,  cuncta  nobilitas  ac  ju- 
ventus  accurreret,  Cn.  et  L.  Domitii,  L.  Crassus,  Q.  Mucins, 
C.  Claudius,  M.  Drusus  :  cum  omnes  Octavii,  Metelli,  Julii, 
Cassii,  Catones,  Pompeii :  cum  L.  Philippus,  L.  Scipio,  cum 
M.  Lepidus,  cum  D.  Brutus,  cum  hie  ipse  P.  Servilius,  quo  tu 
imperatore,  Labiene,  meruisti:  cum  hie  Q.  Catulus  admodum 
tum  adolescens,  cum  hie  C.  Curio,  cum  denique  omnes  clarissimi  ■ 
viri  cum  Consulibus  essent:  quid  tandem  C.  Rabirium  facere 
convenit  ?  utrum  inclusum  atque  abditum  latere  in  occulto,  at- 
que ignaviam  suam  tenebrarum  ac  parietum  custodiis  tegere?  an- 
jn  Capitolium  pergere,  atque  ibi  se  cum  tuo  patruo  et  caeteris 
ad  moirtem  propter  vitae  turpitudinem  confugientibus  congre- 
gare  ?  an  cum  Mario,  Scauro,  Catulo,  Metello,  Scaevola,  cum 
bonis  denique  omnibus  coire  non  niodp  salutis,  verum  etiam  pe- 
riculi  societatem  ? 

VIII.  Tu  denique,  Labiene,  quid  faceres  tali  in  re  ac  tempore? 
cum  ignaviae  ratio  te  in  fugam,  atque  in  latebras  impelleret :  im- 
probitas  et  furor  Lucii  Saturnini  in  Capitohum  arcesseret :  Con- 
sumes ad  patriae  salutem  aq  libertatem  vocarent :  quam  tandem 

NOTES. 
(17)    JM.  ^viiluts,   princeps  senatus.] 
M.  ^milius  Scaurus  was  by  birth  a  Pa- 
trician, but  of  a  family  which  poverty  had 
reduced  very  much.     He   raised  himself 


to  the  first  honours  of  the  state,  by  his 
^loquence  and  personal  merit.  Cicero 
makes  frequent  mention  of  him  in  his 
writings,  and  celebrates  particularly  his 


steadiness  and  solid  judgment.  When  he 
saw  a  sedition  raised  in  the  city  by  Satur- 
ninus,  he  exhorted  Marius,  then  consul 
for  the  sixth  time,  to  undertake  the  cause 
of  the  commonwealth ;  and,  though  in  an 
extreme  old  age,  appeared  armed,  and 
leaning  on  his  spear,  b»fore  the  door  of 
the  senate-house. 
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had  been  drawn  from  irons  and  a  goal ;  I  will  add,  since  you  will 
have  it  so,  Q.  Labienus,  your  uncle :  and  on  the  othei*  appeared 
in  the  forum  C.  Marius  and  L.  Valerius  Flaccus,   the  consuls; 
behind  them  the  whole  body  of  the  senate,  that  senate  you  were 
wont  so  much  to  extol,  the  better  to  detract  from  the  authority 
of  the  present  senate,  which  you  endeavour  to  render  odious: 
when  the  Equestrian  order  too,  the  same  that  flourished  in  the 
time  of  our  fathers,  an  age  that  allowed  them  so  large  a  share  in 
the  administration  of  affairs,  and  devolved  upon  them  the  whole 
weight  of  pubhc  judgments :  immortal  gods,-  what  a  body  of  Ro- 
man knights !  in  fine,  when  men  of  all  ranks,  who  considered 
tlieir  own  safety  as  connected  with  that  of  the  state,  had  taken 
up  arms ;  what  was  C.  Rabiriu*  in  such  a  case  to  do  ?    Tell  me 
then,  I  say,  Labienus,  when  the  consuls,  in  consequence  of  a  de- 
cree of  the  senate,  had  ordered  the  people  to  arms :  when  M. 
^•Eniihus,  prince  of  the  senate,  appeared  armed  in  the  place  of 
assembly,  and  though  scarce  able  to  walk,  much  less  to  pursue, 
yet  thought  his  gouty  feet  would  at  least  hinder  his  flying:  when 
Q.  Scaevola,  spent  with  age,  diseased,  lame,  feeble,  and  crippled 
in  all  his  limbs,  leaning  on  a  spear,  discovered  at  once  the  firm- 
ness of  his  soul,  and  the  weakness  of  his  body :  when  L.  Metel- 
lus,  Ser.  Galba,  C.  Serranus,  P.  Rutilius,  C.  Fimbria,  Q.  Catu- 
lusj  and  all  the  consular  senators  of  that  time,  took  up  arms  for 
the  common  safety :  when  all  the  praetors,  all  the  nobihty,  and 
the  whole  youth  of  the  city  ran  to  join  them,  Cn.  and  L.  Domi- 
tius,  L.  Crassus,  Q.  Mucius,  C.  Claudius,  AI.  Drusus:  when  all 
the  Octavii,   Metelli,   Julii,   Cassii,    Catos,  Pompeys:  when  L. 
Phihppus,  L.  Scipio,  M.  Lepidus,  D.  Brutus,  and  P.  Servilius 
himself,  the  general  under  whom  you,  Labienus,  first  began  the 
trade  of  war :  when  Q.  Catulus,  who  was  then  but  very  young ; 
when  C.  Curio;  in  short,  when  all  the  most  eminent  of  the  city 
locked  to  the  consuls :  what,  I  say,  did  it  then  become  C.  Ra- 
birius  to  do?  Was  he  to  lurk  and  shut  himself  up  in  private,  co- 
hering his  cowardice  with  darkness,  and  behind  walls;  or  repair 
to  the  Capitol,  and  there  associate  himself  with  your  uncle  and 
[lis  followers,  whom  the  infamy  of  their  lives  drove  to  seek  shelter 
in  death ;  or  join  Marius,  Scaurus,  Catulus,  Metellus,   Scaevo- 
la, in  short,  all  the  honest  party,  sharing  with  them  not  only  in 
the  means  of  preservation,  but  also  in  the  hazard  of  resistance  'i 

8ect.  VIII.  And  here  let  me  ask  you,  Labienus,  how  would 
j^ou  have  behaved  at  such  a  time,  and  in  such  a  juncture?  Wliea 
I  motive  of  cowardice  prompted  you  to  skulk  and  fly;  when  the 
)rofligate  fury  of  Saturninus  invited  you  to  the  Capitol;  when, 
H  fine,  the  consuls  called  yon  to  arm  in  defence  of  libcrtv  and 
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auctorltatem,  quam  vocem,  cujus  sectam  sequi,  cujus  im}>erio  pa- 
rere  potissimum  velles  ?  Patruus,  inquit,  meus  cum  Saturnino  fuit. 
Quid?  pater  quicum ?  quid?  propinqui  vestri,  Equites  Romaiii? 
qiiid?  omnis  praefectura,  re^ijio,  vicinitas  vestra?  quid?  ager  Pi- 
cenus  universus,  utruin  tribunitium  furorem,  an  consularem 
auctoritatem  secutus  est?  Equidem  hoc  affirmo,  quod  tu  nunc 
de  tuo  patiuo  praedicas,  neminem  unquam  adhuc  de  sese  esse 
confessum ;  nemo  est,  inquam,  inventus  tam  profligatus,  tarn  per- 
ditus,  tam  ab  omni  non  modo  honestate,  sed  etiam  simulationc 
lionestatis  relictus,  qui  se  in  Capitolio  fiusse  cum  Saturnino  fa- 
terctur.  At  fuit  vester  patruus :  fuerit ;  et  fuerit  nulla  despera- 
tione  rerum  suarum,  nullis  domesticis  vulneribus  coactus :  in* 
duxerit  eum  L,  Saturnini  tamiliaritas,  ut  amicitiam  patriae  prac- 
poneret :  idcirco-ne  oportuit  C.  Rabirium  desciscere  a  republica? 
non  comparere  in  ilia  armata  multitudine  bonorum  ?  Consulum 
voci  atque  imperio  non  obedire?  Atqui  videmus,  haec  in  rerura 
natura  tria  fuisse,  ut  aut  cujn  Saturnino  esset,  aut  cum  bonis, 
aut  lateret.  Latere  mortis  erat  instar  turpissimae :  cum  Satur- 
nino esse,  furoris  et  sceleris :  virtus  et  lionestas,  et  pudor,  cum 
consulibus  esse  cogebat.  Hoc  tu  igitur  in  crimen  vocas,  quod 
cum  iis  fuerit  C.  Rabirius,  quos,  amentissimus,  fuisset,  si  oppug- 
nasset:  turpissimus,  si  reliquisset? 

IX.  (18)  At  C.  Decianus,  de  quo  tu  saepe  commemoras,  quia, 
cum  hominem  omnibus  insignem  notis  tm'pitudinis  P.  Furium 
accusaret,  summo  studio  bonorum  omnium,  queri  est  ausus  in 
concione  de  morte  Saturnini,  condemnatus  est :  et  Sextus  Titius 
quod  habuit  imaginem  L.  Saturnini,  domi  suae,  condemnatus 
est.  Statnerunt  Equites  Romani  illo  judicio,  improbum  civem 
esse,  et  non  retinendum  in  civitate,  qui  hominis  hostilem  in  mo- 
dum  seditiosi  imagine  aut  mortem  ejus  honestaret,  aut  desidcria 
impcritorum  misericordia  commoverit,  aut  suam  significaret  inii- 
tandae  improbitatis  voluntatem.  Itaque  mihi  mirum  videtur, 
imde  banc  tu,  Labiene,  imaginem,  quam  habes,  inveneris ;  nam 
Sex,  Titio  damnato,  qui  istam  habere  auderet,  inventus  est  ne- 
mo. Quod  tu  si  audisses,  aut  si  per  aetatem  scire  potuisses,  nun- 
quam  profecto  istam  imaginem,  quae  domi  posita  pestem  atque 
exsilium  Sex.  Titio  attulisset,  in  rostra,  atque  in  concionem  at- 

XOTES. 

(18)  At  C.  Decianus — Sextus  7i7a«.]  quence  and  penetration,  as  Cicero  charac- 
Cicero  here  intimates  that  Labienus  was  terizes  him,  though  otherwise  innocent, 
more  justly  chargeable  with  treason  than  '  and  extremely  popular  by  reason  of  the 
Rabirius;  and  adds  proofs  to  support  the  [Agrarian  law,  was  nevenheless  condemn 
assertiwn.  For  Decianus  was  condemned  |  ed  for  having  a  picture  of  Saturninus  in 
for  only  bemoaning  the  fate  of  Saturninus,  j  his  house.  What  therefore  might  not  L* 
though  he  was  at  that  time  engaged  in  a  '  bienus  expect,  -yvho  had  ventured  to  ex- 
prosecution  extremely  grateful  to  all  good  i  pose  his  picture  in  s  public  assembly  ol 
men.    And  Sextus  Titius,  a  man  of  elo-  j  the  people  ? 
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your  country ;  whose  authority,  whose  voice,  whose  party,  whose 
command,  would  liavc  then  weighed  most  witli  you  ?  My  uncle, 
you'll  say,  was  with  Saturninus.  Right:  but  with  whom  was 
our  father?  Your  friends  too,  the  Roman  knights,  the  whole 
jpraefecture,  the  noi<Thbouring  regions,  with  all  the  country  of 
Picenum,  did  they  tbHow  the  fury  of  the  tribune,  or  the  autho- 
rity of  the  consul  ?  This  I  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  no  man 
ever  yet  confessed  of  himself,  what  you  scruple  not  to  own  pub- 
licly of  your  uncle.  Ko  one,  I  say,  has  been  found  so  profli- 
gate, so  lost  to  all  sense  of  shame,  so  destitute  not  only  of  all  ho- 
nesty, but  even  of  the  ajjpearance  of  honestj',  as  to  confess  his 
haA  ing  been  in  the  Capitol  with  Saturninus.  But  your  uncle 
was.  'Tis  allowed ;  and  that  too  without  any  constraint  from 
domestic  misfortunes,  or  the  desperate  state  of" his  afFaire.  We 
shall  allow  that  his  regard  for  Saturninus  induced  him  to  prefer 
friendship  to  the  love  of  his  country'.  But  was  Rabirius  there- 
fore to  abandon  the  conunonv.ealth  ?  to  refuse  appearing  in  arms 
with  the  honest  party?  to  disobey  the  call  and  command  of  the 
consul  ?  It  is  evident  he  had  only  one  of  three  things  to  choose : 
either  to  join  Saturninus,  associate  with  the  honest  party,  or  keep 
himself  concealed.  But  to  lie  concealed  was  worse  than  the  vilest 
death ;  to  join  Saturninus  would  have  been  the  height  of  impiety 
and  madness;  virtue,  honour,  and  a  regard  for  his  country,  con- 
strained him  to  follow  the  party  of  the  consuls.  And  do  you 
then  object  it  to  Rabirius  as  a  crime,  that  he  sided  with  those 
whom  it  would  have  been  the  utmost  madness  to  oppose,  and  in 
the  highest  degree  infamous  to  abandon  ? 

Sect.  IX.  But  C.  Decianus,  whom  you  so  often  mention,  wa« 
condemned  for  presuming  to  complain  of  the  death  of  Saturni- 
nus in  an  assembly  of  the  Roman  people :  though  at  the  very 
time,  with  the  highest  satisfoction  of  all  good  men,  he  was  accus- 
ing P.  Furius,  a  man  branded  with  every  mark  of  infamy :  and 
Sextus  Titius,  for  having  a  picture  of  him  in  his  house,  met  with 
the  same  fate.  The  Roman  knights  by  that  judgment  declared, 
that  he  was  a  bad  citizen,  and  unworthy  of  the  title,  who  ho- 
noured the  memory  of  a  seditious  and  rebellious  tribune  by  hav- 
ing his  picture,  or  endeavoured  to  raise  the  pity  and  regret  of 
the  thoughtless  multitude,  or  discovered  an  inclination  to  imi- 
tate so  profligate  an  example.  I  cannot  therefore  but  wonder, 
Labieuus,  where  you  have  procui'ed  that  picture ;  for,  after  the 
coademnation  of  Sextus  Titius,  no  man  dared  to  have  one  of 
tliem  in  his  possession.  But  if  you  had  ever  heard  of  his  fate, 
or  been  old  enough  to  know  the  merits  of  that  cause,  you  would 
never  siu-e  have  produced  in  the  rostra,  and  before  an  assembly 
'  'le  Roman  people,  a  picture  that  proved  so  fatal  to  Sextua 
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tulisses,  nee  tuas  unquam  rationes  ad  eos  scopulos  appulisses, 
ad  quos  Sex.  Titii  afflictam  navem,  et  in  quibus  C.  Deciani  nau- 
fragium  fortunarum  videres.  Sed  in  his  rebus  omnibus  impru- 
dentia  laberis :  causam  enim  suscepisti  antiquiorem  memoria  tua  : 
quae  causa  ante  mortua  est,  quam  tu  natus  esses  ;  qua  in  causa 
tute  profecto  fuisses,  si  per  aetatem  esse  potuisses,  earn  causam  in 
judicium  vocas.  An  non  intelligis,  primum  quos  homines,  et 
quales  viros  mortuos  summi  sceleris  arguas  ?  deinde  quot  ex  iis 
qui  vivunt,  eodem  crimine  in  summum  capitis  pericuhim  arces- 
sas  ?  Nam  si  C  Rahirius  fraudem  capitalem  admisit,  quod  arma 
contra  L.  Saturninum  tulit :  huic  quidem  afFeret  aliquam  depre- 
cationem  periculi  aetas  ilia,  qua  turn  fuit :  Q.  vero  Catulum  pa- 
trem  hujus,  in  quo  summa  sapientia,  eximia  virtus,  singularis  hu- 
manitas  fuit ;  M.  Scaurum,  ilU'i  gravitate,  illo  consilio,  ilia  pru- 
dentia,  duos  Mucios,  L.  Crassum,  M.  Antonium,  qui  tum  elytra 
urbem  cum  praesidio  fuit;  quorum  in  hac  civitate  longe  maxima 
consllia  atque  ingenia  fuerunt ;  caeteros  pari  dignitate  praeditos, 
custodes,  gubernatoresque  reipub.  quemadmodum  mortuos  defen- 
demus  ?  Quid  de  illis  honestissimis  viris,  atque  optimis  civibus, 
cquitibus  Rom.  dicemus,  qui  tum  una  cum  senatu  salutem  reipub. 
defenderunt?  quid  de  tribunis  aerariis,  caetcrorumque  ordinuin 
omnium  hominibus,  qui  tum  arraa  pro  communi  libertate  cepe- 
runt  ? 

X.  Sed  quid  ego  de  iis  omnibus,  qui  consular!  imperio  parucr 
runt,  loquor?  de  ipsorum  Coss.  fama  quid  futurum  est?  L.  Flac- 
cum  hominem  cum  semper  in  repub.  tum  in  magistratibus  geren- 
dis,  in  sacerdotip  ceremoniisque  quibus  praeerat  diligentissimum, 
nefarii  sceleris  ac  parricidii  mortuum  condemnabimus  ?  adjunge- 
mus  ad  lianc  labem  ignominiamque  mortis  etiam  C.  Marii  no-? 
men?  (19)  C.  Marium,  quem  vere  patrem  patriae,  parentem,  in- 
quam,  vestrae  libertatis  atque  hujusce  reip.  possumus  dicere,  sce- 
leris ac  parricidii  nefarii  mortuum  condemnabimus  ?  Etenim  si 
C.  Rabirio,  quod  iit  ad  arma,  cruccm  T.  Labienus  in  campo 
Martio  defigendam  putavit :  quod  tandem  excogitabitur  in  eum 


NOTES. 


(19)  C.  J\Iarium  patrem  patriae.]  Cicero 
here  calls  Marius  the  Father  of  his  coun- 
try, in  consideration  of  the  many  services 
he  did  her  ;  but  especially  when  he  deli- 
vered her  from  the  ruin  wherewith  she 
•was  threatened,  by  the  irruption  of  the 
Teutones  and  Cimbri.  It  does  not  how- 
ever appear  from  history,  that  Marius 
was  so  fast  a  friend  to  his  country,  as  the 


title  here  giver  him  seems  to  imply.  On 
the  contrary,  his  boundless  ambition,  and 
desire  of  engrossing  all  commissions  of  im- 
portance, proved  very  fatal  to  his  country, 
and  occasioned  the  civil  v^ar  between  him 
and  Sylla,  in  which  so  much  Roman  Ijlood 
was  shed.  But  as  Cicero  here  defends  a 
man,  who  was  attacked  for  taking  up  arms 
at  Mafius's  command,  it  was  natural  for' 
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Titius ;  nor  hazarded  yourself  among  those  rocks  where  he  pe* 
rished,  and  where  C.  Decianus  suffered  a  shipwrec^k  of  all  his 
fortunes.  But,  in  all  this,  you  err  through  imprudence,  having 
undertaken  a  cause  too  old  for  your  meniorj',  and  that  was  dead 
before  you  was  born ;  a  cause  which,  though  you  now  arraign, 
you  would  doubtless  have  embraced  yourself,  had  you  been  old 
enough.  Have  you  considered,  in  the  first  place,  how  many 
great  and  illustrious  citizens  you  accuse,  after  their  death,  of  the 
most  consummate  wickedness?  Have  you  reflected  upon  the 
number  of  those  now  living,  whom,  by  this  accusation,  you  bring 
into  capital  danger  ?  For,  if  C.  Rabirius  has  incurred  the  guilt 
of  treason,  by  taking  up  arms  against  L.  Saturninus,  his  tender 
age,  at  that  time,  will  yet  in  some  measure  plead  his  excuse : 
but  how  shall  we  be  able  to  defend  the  memory  of  Q.  Catulus, 
the  fiither  of  him  now  present,  a  man  of  consummate  wisdom, 
distinguished  virtue,  and  singular  humanity;  how  that  of  the 
grave,  judicious,  and  prudent  M.  tScaurus;  of  the  two  Mucii, 
L.  Crassus,  and  iSI.  Antony,  who  then  lay  encamped  without 
the  city ;  men  of  the  first  reputation  in  this  state  for  genius  and 
abilities;  and  of  many  others  of  equal  merit  and  dignity,  the 
guardians  and  protectors  of  this  commonwealth  ? '  What  shall 
we  say  of  those  honourable  and  worthy  Roman  knights,  who, 
jointly  w  ith  the  senate,  stood  up  for  the  common  safety  ?  What 
of  the  quaestors,  tribunes,  and  citizens  of  all  ranks,  who  took  up 
rms  for  the  public  liberty  ? 

Sect.  X.  But  why  do  I  speak  of  those  who  obeyed  the  order 
of  the  consuls  ?  What  will  become  of  the  rq^utation  of  the  con- 
uls  themselves  ?  Shall  we  brand  with  the  imputation  of  a  mon- 
strous wickedness  and  parricide,  the  name  and  memory  of  L. 
Flaccus,  who,  in  the  service  of  his  country,  in  the  exercise  of 
public  offices,  in  the  priesthood,  and  in  the  ceremonies  of  reli- 
gion-over  which  he  presided,  always  approved  himself  the  most 
indefatigable  of  men?  Shall  we  stain  likewise  the  reputation  of 
the  deceased  Marius  with  the  same  ignominious  re})roach  ?  Shall 
we,  I  say,  brand  with  the  imputation  of  a  monstrous  villany  and 
parricide,  the  memory  of  C.  Marius,  whom  we  may  truly  style 
the  father  of  his  country,  and  the  parent  of  your  liberty  and 
this  commonwealth?  For,  if  C.  Rabirius,  for  taking  up  arms, 
was,  by  Labienus,  deemed  worthy  of  being  nailed  to  a  cross  in 
;he  field  of  Mars,  what  suitable  punishment  can  be  devised  for 

NOTES. 

him  to  represent  him  in  the  fairest  light,  I  tector  of  that  order,  his  cause  was  always 
d   iraw  a  veil  over  his  infirmities.    Be- '  popular,  and  his  memory  still  dear  ta  the 
le;,  as  Marius  was  of  a  plebeian  family,!  muUitude. 
A  liedared  himself  the  patron  and  pro-  | 
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•upplicium,  qui  vocavit?  Ac,  (20)  si  fides  Satiirnino  data  est 
quod  abs  te  saepissinie  dicitur;  iion  earn  C.  Rabirius,  sed  C.  Ma- 
rius  dedit :  idemque  violavit,  si  in  fide  non  stetit.  Quae  fides. 
Labiene,  qui  potuit  sine  senatuseonsulto  dari?  adeo-ne  hospes 
hujusce  urbis,  adeo-ne  ignarus  es  disciplinae,  consuetudinisqui 
nostrae,  ut  haec  nescias ;  ut  peregrinari  in  aliena  civitate,  non  ir 
fua  magistratum  gerere  videare?  (21)  Quid  jam  ista  C.  Mario, 
inquit,  nocere  possunt,  quoniam  sensu  et  vita  caret  ?  Itane  vera 
tautis  in  laboribus  C.  Marius,  periculisque  vixisset,  si  nihil  Ion- 
gius,  quam  vitae  termini  postulabant,  spe  atque  animo  de  se  c 
gloria  sua  cogitasset?  at,  credo,  ciim  innumerabiles  hostium  cO' 
pias  in  Italia  fudisset,  atque  obsidione  rempub.  liberasset,  oranis 
6ua  secum  una  moritura  arbitrabatur.  Non  est  ita,  Quirites 
neque  quisquam  nostrum  in  reipub.  peticulis  cum  laude  ac  vir 
tute  versatur,  quin  spe  posteritatis  fructuquc  ducatur.  Itaqui 
cum  multis  aliis  de  causis,  virorum  bonorum  mentes  divinae  mihi 
atque  aeternae  videntur  esse,  turn  maxime  quod  optimi  et  sapien 
tissimi  cujusque  animus  ita  praesentit  in  posterum,  ut  nihil,  nis 
sempiternum  spectare  videatur.  Quapropter  equidem  et  C.  Ma 
rii,  et  caeterorum  virorum,  sapientissimorum  ac  fortissimorun 
civium,  mentes,  quae  mihi  videntur  ex  hominum  vita  ad  deorun 
jeligionem  et  sanctimoniam  demigrasse,  testor,  me  pro  illo/un 
fama,  gloria,  inemoria,  non  secus  ac  pro  patriis  fanis  atque  delu 
bris  propugnandura  putare :  ac,  si  pro  illorum  laude  mihi  armi 
capienda  essent,  non  minus  strenue  caperem,  quam  illi  pro  com 
muni  salute  ceperunt.  Etenim,  Quirites,  exiguum  nobis  vita 
curriculum  natura  circumscripsit,  immensum  gloriae. 

XI.  Quare  si  eos,  qui  jam  de  vita  decesserunt,  ornabimus 
justiorem  nobis  mortis  conditionem  relinquemus.  Sed  si  illos 
Labiene,  quos  jam  videre  non  possumus,  negligis ;  ne  his  qui 
dem,  quos  vides,  consuli  putas  oportere  ?  neminem  esse  dico  e: 
iis  omnibus  qui  illo  die  Romae  fuerint,  quem  tu  diem  in  judiciur 
vocas,  pubesque  turn  fuerint,  quin  arma  ceperit,  quin  consules  sc 
cutus  sit ;  omnes  ii,  quorum  tu  ex  aetate  conjecturam  facere  po 


NOTES. 


(20)  Si  fdes  Saiumino  data  est.]  Sa. 
turninus  having  retired  to  the  Capitol, 
Marius  invested  it,  and  the  sooner  to 
compel  him  to  a  surrender,  ordered  the 
pipes  that  supplied  it  with  water  to  be 
cut.  This,  in  a  short  time,  obliged  him 
to  think  of  submitting  to  the  consuls, 
•who  promised  to  protect  him  from  vio.. 
lenct,  and  procure  him  a  fair  trial.  He 
was  for  this  purpose  confined  in  the  se- 
nate-hoBse,  but  the  people  forcibly  break- 


ing in,  massacred  him,  with  all  his  ass« 
ciates. 

(21)  Quid  jam  ista.]  It  began  to  be 
prevailing  notion  at  that  time,  that  deat 
was  the  utter  annihilation  of  man,  and  tha 
neither  honour  nor  disgrace  reached  be 
yond  the  grave.  Cicero  liere  declare 
himself  an  enemy  to  these  principle! 
which  were  first  publicly  maintained  b 
Epicurus,  and  found  but  too  many  favoui 
ers  both  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
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those  who  commanded  him  to  take  up  arms?  And,  if  the  pubh'c 
^th  was  plighted  to  Saturninus,  as  you  fi'equently  affirm,  it 
was  plighted,  not  by  C.  Rabhius,  but  by  C.  Maiius;  and  to 
him  the  violation  must  be  ascribed,  if  any  such  can  be  made  ajv 
peai".  But  how,  Labienus,  could  the  public  faith  be  plighted, 
without  a  decree  of  the  senate  ?  Are  you  so  much  a  stranger  to 
this  city,  so  unacquainted  with  our  laws  and  customs,  as  to  be 
ignorant  of  the  common  practice  m  this  respect?  Sure  one 
would  take  you  for  a  sojourner  in  some  foreign  state,  not  a  per- 
son hearing  a  magistracy  in  your  own.  *  But  what  harm,  says  he, 
can  these  reproaches  do  to  C.  Marius,  who  now  ceases  to  live, 
and  is  no  more?  And,  is  this  in  reality  your  way  of  thinking? 
Would  C.  Marius  have  lived  in  perpetual  toils  and  dangers,  if 
he  had  conceived  no  hopes  concerning  himself  and  his  glory  be- 
yond the  limits  of  this  Ufe  ?  When  he  defeated  those  innumer- 
able enemies  in  Italy,  and  saved  the  repubhc,  did  he  imagine 
that  every  thing  which  related  to  him  would  die  v.ith  him? 
Ko ;  it  is  not  so,  citizens ;  there  is  not  one  of  us  who  exerts 
[limself  with  praise  and  virtue  in  the  dangers  of  the  republic, 
3ut  is  induced  to  it  by  the  expectation  of  a  futurity.  As  the 
ninds  of  men  therefore  seem  to  be  divine  and  immortal  for  many 
3ther  reasons,  so  especially  for  this,  that,  in  all  the  best  and  the 
kviscst,  there  is  so  strong  a  sense  of  something  hereafter,  that  they 
>eem  to  relish  nothing  but  what  is  eternal.  I  appeal  then  to  the 
souls  of  C.  Marius,  and  of  all  those  wise  and  worthy  citizens, 
R'ho,  from  this  life  of  man,  are  translated  to  the  honours  and 
sanctity  of  the  gods;  I  call  them,  I  say,  to  witness,  that  I  think 
myself  bound  to  fight  for  their  fame,  glory,  and  memon',  with 
IS  much  zeal  as  for  the  altars  and  temples  of  my  coimtry;  and, 
if  it  were  necessaiy  to  take  up  arms  in  defence  of  their  praise, 
[  should  take  them  as  strenuously  as  they  themselves  did  for 
the  defence  of  our  common  safet)'.  For  nature  has  circum- 
scribed life  within  narrow  limits,  but  proposes  to  us  a  boimdless 
race  of  glory. 

Sect,  XL  If  then  we  honour  those  Avho  have  lived  before 
Hs,  we  leave  a  just  claim  to  be  honoured  in  our  turn  by  poste- 
rity.— But  if,  Labienus,  you  are  unconcerned  about  those  whom 
we  can  now  behold  no  more ;  ought  you  not  at  least  to  shew 
some  regard  to  those  who  are  present  before  our  eves  ?  I  wiU 
venture  to  affirm,  that,  of  all  those  in  this  assembly,  who  were 
at  Home  on  the  day  which  you  impeach,  and  of  an  age  to  bear 
a  pirt  in  the  transactions  of  it,  there  is  not  a  man  who  did  not 
tako  up  arms,  and  follow  the  party  of  the  consuls.  Yet  all 
these,  whose  number  J-ou  may  compute  from  their  ages,  are  ca- 
lly  unpeached  by  you  in  the  person  of  C.  Rabiiius,  for  what 
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tes,  quid  turn  fecerint,  abs  te  rei  capitis,  C.  Rabirii  nomine  ci- 
tiintur.  At  occidit  Saturiiinum  Rabirius ;  utinam  fecisset ;  non 
supplicium  deprecarer,  sed  praemium  postularem.  Etenim  si 
Scaevae,  servo  Q.  Crotonis,  qui  occidit  L.  Saturninum,  libertas 
data  est ;  quod  Equiti  Rom.  praemium  dari  par  fuisset  ?  et  si  C. 
Marius,  quod  fistulas,  quibus  aqua  suppeditabatur  Jovis  Optimi 
Maximi  templis  ac  sedibus,  praecidi  impcrarat,  quod  in  clivc 

Capitolino  iniproborum  civium. ,, , 

.,., Desunt,  ut  videhiry  non pauca. 
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they  did  that  day.  But  Rabirius  gave  Satummiis  the  mortal 
blow.  I  wish  he  had ;  I  should  then  be  soliciting  a  reward,  not 
an  exemption  from  punislmient.  For  if  Scaeva,  the  slave  of  Q. 
Croto,  was  rewarded  with  freedom  for  having  killed  Saturninus, 
what  recompence  might  not  a  Roman  knight  expect  ?  And  if 
C.  Marius,  for  ordering  the  pipes  to  be  cut  that  supplied  the 
emple  of  the  great  Jupiter  with  water,  because  the  capitol  was 

in  the  hands  of  profligate  citizens ,*,»,t,tt»t, ,„,.,*„>* 

I. T/jf  rest  of  this  oration  is  lost. 


L    11^    3 


ORATIO   IV. 

I.     IN  L.  CATILINAM.* 


I.  QuousQUE  tandem  abutere,  Catilina,  patlentia  nostra  ?  quam- 
diu  etiam  furor  iste  tuus  nos  eludet  ?  quem  ad  finem  sese  effre- 
nata  jactabit  audacia  ?  nihil-ne  te  (1 )  nocturnum  praesidium  pala- 
tii,  nihil  urbis  vigiliae,  nihil  timor  populi,  nihil  consensus  bonorum 


NOTES. 


♦  L.  Sercius  Catiline  was  of  Patri- 
cian extraction,  and  had  sided  with  Sylla, 
during  the  civil  wars  between  him  and 
Marius.  Upon  the  expiration  of  his 
praetorship,  he  was  sent  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Africa  ;  and,  after  his  return,  was 
accused  of  mal-administration  by  P.  Clo- 
dius,  under  the  consulship  of  M.  Emilius 
Lepidus  and  L.  Volcatius  Tullus.  It  is 
commonly  believed  that  the  design  of  the 
conspiracy  was  formed  about  this  time, 
three  years  before  the  oration  Cicero  here 
pronounces  against  it.  Catiline,  after  his 
return  from  Africa,  had  sued  for  the  con- 
sulship, but  was  rejected.  The  two  fol-  ! 
lowing  years  he  likewise  stood  candidate, 
but  still  met  with  the  same  fate.  It  ap- 
pears that  he  made  a  fourth  attempt,  un- 
der the  consulship  of  Cicero,  who  made 
use  of  all  his  credit  and  authority  to  ex 
elude  him,  in  which  he  succeeded  to  his 
wish.  After  the  picture  Sallust  has  drawn 
of  Catiline,  it  were  needless  to  attempt  his 
character  here  :  besides  that  the  four  fol- 
lowing orations  will  make  the  reader  suf- 
ficiently acquainted  with  it.  The  first 
speech  was  pronounced  in  the  senate,  con- 
vened in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Stator,  on 
the  eighth  of  November,  in  the  six  hun- 
dred and  ninth  year  of  the  city,  and  forty- 
fourth  of  Cicero's  age.  The  occasion  of 
it  was  as  follows  :  Catiline,  and  the  other 
conspirators,  had  met  together  in  the 
house  of  one  Marcus  Lecca;  where  it 
was  resolved,  that  a  general  insurrection 
<hguld  be  raised  through  Italy,  the  diffe* 


rent  parts  of  which  were  assigned  to  dif- 
ferent leaders ;  that  Catiline  should  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  troops  in  Etru- 
ria ;  that  Rome  should  be  fired  in  many 
places  at  once,  and  a  massacre  begun  at 
the  same  time  of  the  whole  senate  and 
all  their  friends,  of  whom  none  were  to 
be  spared  except  the  sons  of  Pompey,  who 
were  to  be  kept  as  hostages  of  their  peace 
and  reconciliation  with  the  father ;  that  in 
the  consternation  of  the  fire  and  massacre, 
Catiline  should  be  ready  with  his  Tuscan 
army  to  take  the  benefit  of  the  public 
confusion,  and  make  himself  master  of  the 
city,  where  Lentulus  in  the  mean  while, 
as  first  in  dignity,  was  to  preside  in  their 
general  councils  ;  Cassius  to  manage  the 
affair  of  firing  it ;  Cethegus  to  direct  the 
massacre.  But  the  vigilance  of  Cicero 
being  the  chief  obstacle  to  all  their  hopes, 
Catiline  was  very  desirous  to  see  him  ta- 
ken off  before  he  left  Rome  :  upon  which 
two  knights  of  the  company  undertook  to 
kill  him  the  next  morning  in  his  bed,  in 
an  early  visit  on  pretence  of  business. 
They  were  both  of  his  acquaintance,  and 
used  to  frequent  his  house ;  and  knowing 
his  custom  of  giving  free  accessto  all, made 
no  doubt  of  being  readily  admitted,  as  C. 
Cornelius,  one  of  the  two,  afterwards  con- 
fessed. The  meeting  was  no  sooner  over, 
than  Cicero  had  information  of  all  that 
passed  in  it ;  for  by  the  intrigues  of  a  wo- 
man named  Fulvia,  he  had  gained  over  Cu- 
rius,  her  gallant,  one  of  the  conspirator* 
of  senatonao  rank,  to  send  hioi  a  punctual 


[     115     ] 

ORATION  IV. 

t    AGAINST  CATILINE. 


5ect.  I.  How  far,  O  Catiline,  wilt  thou  abuse  our  patience  ? 
low  long  shall  thy  frantic  rage  baffle  the  efforts  of  justice  ?  To 
'^hat  height  meanest  thou  to  carry  thy  daring  insolence  ?  Art 
lou  nothing  daunted  by  the  nocturnal  watch  posted  to  secure 


NOTES. 


icountof  all  their  deliberations.  Hepre- 
tly  imparted  his  intelligence  to  some 
the  chiefs  of  the  city,  who  were  as- 

mbied   that  evening,   as  usual,    at  his 
informing   them  not  only  of  the 
igii,  but  naming  the  men  who  were  to 

:ecute  it,  and  the  Tery  hour  when  they 

ould  be  at  his  gate ;  all  which  fell  out 
actly  as  he  foretold ;  for  the  two  knights 
before  break  of  day ;  but  had  the 
Mtiacation  to  find  the  house  well  guard- 
,  and  all  admittance  refused  to  them. 
!Xt  day  Cicero  summoned  the  senate  to 
E  temple  of  Jupiter  in  the  Capitol,  where 
was  not  usually  held  but  in  times  of 
bfic  alarm.  There  had  been  several  de- 
tes  before  this  on  the  same  subject  of 
KiHiie's  treasons,  and  his  design  of  kill 
the  consul ;  and  a  decree  had  passed 
the  motion  of  Cicero,  to  offer  a  public 
1  to  the  first  discoverer  of  the  plot ; 
i.  sUve,  his  liberty,  and  eight  hundred 
ond;;  if  a  citizen,  his  pardon,  and  six- 
;n  hundred.  Yet  Catiline,  by  a  pro- 
md  dissimulation,  and  the  constant  pro- 
sions  of  his  innocence,  still  deceived 
iny  of  all  ranks  ;  representing  the  whol 

tVie 


receive  him ;  and  Cicero  plainly  told  him, 
that  he  should  never  think  himself  safe  'm 
the  same  house,  when  he  was  in  danger  by 
living  in  the  same  city  with  him.  Yet  he 
still  kept  on  the  mask,  and  had  the  cofSk- 
dence  to  cmne  to  this  very  meeting  i  n  the 
Capitol ;  which  so  shocked  the  whole  a<« 
sembly,  tnat  none  even  of  his  acquaint- 
ance durst  venture  to  salute  him ;  and  the 
consular  senators  quitted  that  part  of  the 
house  in  which  he  sat.,  and  left  the  whole 
bench  clear  to  hiir.  Cicero  was  so  pro- 
voked by  his  imp  udence,  that,  instead  of 
entering  upon  ar.y  "business,  as  he  design- 
ed, addressing;  ^imrfelf  directly  to  Catiline, 
he  broke  oi-  l  into  the  present  most  severe 
invective  against'  him;  and  with  all  the 
fire  and  force  of  an  incensed  eloquence, 
laid  open  the  whole  course  of  his  vil- 
lanies,  and  the  notoriety  of  his  treasons. 

( 1 )  Noclurnum  praesidium palati/,]  The 
Romans  had  no  standing  army  at  thii 
time,  nor  any  regular  guards  within  the 
city;  but  on  the  discovery  of  this  conspi- 
racy, they  had  placed  a  strong  garrison  in 
the  palatium,  which  w^as  the  highest  hill 
in  Rome,  and  served  as  a  citadel.  At  the 
same  time,  they  ordered  several  partiei 
to  patrole  through  the  streets,  under  the 
command  of  the  aediles,  and  other  infe- 
rior magistrates,  to  prevent  the  conspira- 
tors setting  fire  to  the  city  is  the  night 
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omnium,   nihil  hie  munitissimus  habencli  senatus  locus,   nilii 
horum  ora  vultusque  moverunt?  patere  tua  consilia  non  sentis 
constrictam  iam  omnium  horum  conscientia  teneri  conjurationem 
tuam  non  vides?  quid  proxima,  quid  superiore  nocte  egeris,  ubl 
fiieris,  quos  oonvocaveris,  quid  consilii  ceperis,  quern  nostrum^ 
ignorarearbitraris?  O  tempora !  6  mores !    Senatus  haec  mtel- 
limt,  consul  videt:  hie  tamen  vivit ;  vivit?  imo  vero  etiam  m  fee- 
nStum  venit :  fit  publici  condlii  partieeps :  notat,  et  designat  ocu-  ^ 
lis  ad  caedcm  unumquemque  nostrum.     Nos  autem  vn-i  tortea 
vatisfacere  rcipublicae  videmur,  si  istius  furorem  ac  telavitemus. 
Ad  mortem  te,   Catilina,  duci  jussu  consulis  jampndera  oporte- 
bat:  in  te  conferri  pestem  istam,  quam  tu  in  nos  omnes  jamdiu 
machinaris.  1  An  vero  vir  amplissiraus,  P.  Scipio,  pontdex  maxi- 
mus    Tib.  Graechum  mediocriter  labefactantem  statum  reipubli- 
cae  privatiis  hiterfecit :  Catilinam  vero,  orbem  terrae  caede  atque 
ineendiis  vastare  cupientem,  nos  eonsules  peyfcremus  ?i  nam  dla 
nimis  antiqua  praetereo,'^(2)  quod  Q.  Servdms  Ahala  Sp,  He- 
lium novis  rebus  studentem  manu  sua  occidit.     luiit,  tuit  ista 
quondam  in  hae  republica  virtus,  ut  viri  fortes  acrioribus  suppli- 
ciis  civem  perniciosum,  quam  acerbissimum  hostem  coereerent. 
(3)  Habemus  enim  senatusconsultum  in  te,   Catdma,  yehemens 
et  crrave:  non  deest  reipublieae  consilium,  neque  auctoritas  hujus 
ordinis:  nos,  nos,  dico  aperte,  eonsules  desumus. 

V  it  Decrevit  quondam  Senatus,  ut  L.  Opimius  Cos.  videret,  no 
tfuidrespubUcadetrimenti  caperet:  noxnulla'mtercessit;  intei-tec- 
tus  est  propter  quasdam  seditionum  suspiciones  C.  Gracchus,  cla- 
rissimo  patre  natus,  avis,  majoribus :  occisus  est  cum  libens  (4)  M. 

NOTES. 

mart  consuls  had  a  very  small  share  of  the 

executive  authority  in  their  hands  :  The> 

were  obliged,  on  every  occasion,  to  la) 

the  affair  before  the  senate,  whose  order 

they  were  obliged  to  execute.    But,  in  ex- 

traordinary  cases,  the  senate  made  an  act 

that  the  consuls  should  take  care  that  thi 

commonwealth  received  no  detriment ;  b] 

which  words  they  gave  absolute  power  t 

the  consuls  to  raise  armies,  and  do  what 

ever  they  thought  proper  for  the  puWi 

interest,  without  having  recourse  to  th 

senate's  advice.   By  this,  they  were  me 

feet  created  dictators;  so  that  Cicero  ha 

at  this  time  sufficient  power  to  seize  Ci 

t,iline  and  his  accomplices,  and  try  then 

without    calling  a  senate;  but  he  cha 

not  to  exert  his  authority,  to  avoid  tt 

odium  w.^ich  might  be  cast  upon  hir 

and  for  other  reasons,  laid  down  in  tl 

sequel  of  this  oration. 

(4)    M.  Fu'oiust  consularis.]  This  ma 
'  though  formerlv  a  consul,  joined  withCai 


(2)  Quod  Q.  Servi'J.'US  Ahala  Sp.  Me- 
Zmw.]*When  the  city  o)^  Rome  was  afflict- 
ed with  a  great  famine,  Sp.  MeUus,  a  Ro- 
man knight,  the  richest  n.ian  in  the  city, 
boughtupgreatquantitiesof  corn  through- 
out Tuscany,  and  freely  distributed  it  a- 
mong  the  poorer  citizens.     Thi-s  gained 
their  affection,  and  encouraged  Melius  to 
aspire  to  the  sovereign  power.  T.  Quinc- 
tius  Cincinnatus,  being  named  dictator  by 
the  senate,  to  crush  Melius,  sent  his  gene- 
ral of  the  horse,  Q.  Servilius  Ahala,  to 
summon  him  to  appear  at  his  tribunal,  to 
answer  the    accusations  brought  against 
him.     Melius  refusing  to  com.e,  and  call- 
ing the  mob  to  his  assistance,  Servilius  ran 
bun  through  the  body,  and  thus  stopped 
his  ambitious  designs.      This  happened  irt 
the  three  hundred  and  fourteenth  year  of 
Rome,  which  was  three  hundred  and  se. 
venty-s-ix  years  before  Cicero's  consulship 
(3)   Habeinns  enim  scnalusconsuUum  ii 
te,  Catilina,  vthemeni.  et  grave.]  The  Ro. 
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the  Palatium  ?  nothing  by  the  city  guards  ?  nothing  by  tlie  con- 
ternation  of  the  people  ?  nothing  by  the  union  of  all  the  wise 
and  worthy  citizens  ?  nothing  by  the  senate's  assembling  in  this 
place  of  strength  ?  nothing  by  the  looks  and  countenances  of  all 
lere  present  ?  Seest  thou  not  that  all  thy  designs  are  brought 
lo  light?  that  the  senators  are  tlioroughly  apprised  of  thy  con- 
piracy?  that  they  are  acquainted  with  thy  last  night's  practices; 
with  the  practices  of  the  night  before ;  with  the  place  of  meet- 
ng,  the  company  summoned  together,  and  the  measures  con- 
certed ?  Alas,  for  our  degeneracy  I  alas,  for  the  depravity  of 
the  times  !  The  senate  is  apprised  of  all  this,  the  consul  beholds 
yet  the  traitor  lives.  Lives  !  did  I  say?  he  even  comes  into 
the  senate;  he  shares  in  the  pubhc  deliberations;  he  marks  us 
out  with  his  eye  for  destruction.  While  we,  bold  in  our  coun- 
try's cause,  think  we  have  sufficiently  discharged  our  duty  to  the 
state,  if  we  can  but  escape  his  rage  and  deadly  darts.  Long 
since,  O  Catiline,  ought  the  consul  to  have  ordered  thee  for 
execution;  and  pointed  upon  thy  own  head  that  ruin  thou 
liast  been  long  meditating  against  us  all.  Could  that  illustrious 
citizen,  Publius  Scipio,  sovereign  pontiff,  but  invested  with  no 
public  magistracy,  kill  Tibei'ius  Gracchus  for  raising  some  slight 
commotions  in  the  .commonwealth ;  and  shall  we,  consuls,  suffer, 
Catiline  to  live,  who  aims  at  laying  waste  the  world  with  fire 
and  sword  ?  I  omit,  as  too  remote,  the  example  of  Q.  Servilius 
Ahala,  who,  with  his  own  hand,  slew  Spurius  Melius,  for  plot- 
ting a  revolution  in  the  state.  Such,  such  was  the  virtue  of  this 
epublic  in  former  times,  that  her  brave  sons  punished  more  se- 
verely a  factious  citizen,  than  the  most  inveterate  public  enemy. 
We  have  a  weighty  and  vigorous  decree  of  the  senate  against 
von,  Catiline;  the  commonwealth  wants  not  wisdom,  nor  this 
house  authority ;  but  we,  we  tlie  consuls,  I  speak  it  openly,  are 
wa;iting  in  our  duty. 

Sect.  IL  A  decree  once  passed  in  the  senate,  enjoining  the 
consul  L.  Opimius  to  take  care  that  the  commonwealth  received 
no  detriment,  llie  very  same  day  Caius  Gracchus  was  killed 
for  some  slight  suspicions  of  treason,  though  descended  of  a  fa- 
ther, grandfather,  and  ancestors,  all  eminent  for  their  services 
to  the  state.     Marcus  Fulvius,  too,  a  man  of  consular  dignity, 

NOTES. 

Gtacchus  in  his  attempt  to  divide  the  lands,  |  ed  by  some  of  the  attendants  of  Gracchus, 
and  was  named  one  of  the  three  commis-  the  senate  gave  Opimius  full  power  to  do 
Morers  for  that  purpose.  They  went  on  for  j  as  he  thought  best  for  the  good  of  the 
soire  time,  carrying  every  thing  before  i  state.  The  copsul  commanded  all  the  no- 
■n  the  assemblies  of  the  people,  in  \  bility,  with  their  clients,  to  appear  in  arm» 
of  the  senate,  and  all  the  nobility.  |  next  morning  in  the  forum,  from  whence 
#»e  of  the  consul's  lictors  being  kill-  '  he  marched  at  their  head  to  attack  Grac- 
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Fulvius,  consularis.  Simili  senatusconsulto,  C.  Mario  et  L.  V* 
lerio  Coss.  permissa  est  respub.  Num  unum  diem  postea  (5)  L 
Saturninum  tribunum  pleb.  et  C.  Servilium  praetorem  mors  ac 
reipub.  poena  remorata  est?  ''At  iios  vicesimum  jam  diem  pati 
mur  hebeacere  acicm  horum  auctoritatis ;  habei;nus  enim  hujus-r 
modi  senatusccnsultum,  verum  tamen  inclusum  in  tabulis,  tan^ 
quam  gladium  in  vagina  reconditum,  qiio  ex  senatusconsultq 
confestim  interfectum  te  esse,  Catilina,  convenit.  Vivis  :  et  vivjf 
non  ad  deponendam,  scd  ad  confirmandam  audaciam.  Cupjo, 
P.  C.  me  esse  clementem :  cupio  in  tantjs  reipublicae  periculi^ 
non  dissolutuni  videri :  sed  jam  me  ipsum  inertiae  nequitiaeque 
condemuo.  /  Castra  sunt  in  Italia  contra  rempubl.  in  Etruriae 
faucibus  collocata :  crescit  in  dies  singulos  hostium  numerus :  eo- 
rum  autem  imperatorem  castrorum  ducemque  hostium  intra  moe-, 
nia,  atque  adeo  in  senatu  videmi^,  intestinam  aliquam  quotidio 
perniciem  reipublicae  molientem.  Si  te  jam,  CatUina,  compre- 
hendi,  si  interfici,  jussero,  credo,  erit  verendum  mihi,  ne  non 
hoc  potius  (6)omnes  boni  serius  a  me,  quam  quisquam  crudelius^ 
factum  esse  dicant.  Verum  ego  hoc,  quod  jampridem  factum 
esse  oportuit,  certa  de  causa  nondum  adducor,  ut  faciam ;  tura 
denique  interficiere,  cum  jam  nemo  tam  improbus,  tam  perdi- 
tus,  tani  tui  similis  inveniri  poterit,  qui  id  non  jure  factum  ess^ 
fateaturA  Quamdiu  quisquam  erit  qui  te  defendere  audeat,  vives: 
et  vives  ita,  ut  nunc  vivis,  multis  meis  et  firmis  praesidiis  obse& 
sus,  ne  commover^  te  contra  rempublicam  possis ;  multorum  te 
etiam  oculi  et  aures  non  sentientem,  sicut  adhuc  fecerunt,  specu' 
labuntur  atque  custodient. 

III.  Etcnim  quid  est,  Catilina,  quod  jam  amplius  expectes,  si 
Xieque  nox  tenebris  obscurare  coetus  nefarios,  nee  privata  domus 
p^rietibus  continere  voces  conjurationis  tuae  potest?  si  illustran- 
tur,  si  erumpunt  omnia  ?  Muta  jam  istam  mentem :  mihi  cre-^: 
de:  obliviscere  caedis,  atque  incendiorum.  Teneris  undique :  luce 
sunt  clariora  nobis  tua  consilia  omnia,  quae  etiam  mecum  licet 
recognoscas,  Meministi-ne  me  ante  diem  xii.  Kalend.  Novemb. 
dicere  in  senatu,  fore  in  armis  certo  die,  qui  dies  futurus  esset 
ante  diera  vi.  Kal.  Novembris,  C.  Manlium  audaciae  satelliteiK^ 


NOTES. 


chus  and  Fulvius,  who  had  assembled  se- 
veral thousands  of  the  lower  rank  on  the 
Aveniiiie  mount.  The  affair  came  to 
blows,  and  Gracchus,  Ful,viiis,  and  his 
sons  were  slain,  with  three  thousand  of 
their  followers,  in  the  year  of  the  city  six 
hundred  and  thirty-one, 

(5)  L.  Saturninum  et  C.  Servilium  prae- 
'trem.]  These  two  having  killed  a  senator 
in  a  tumult,  were  declared  enemies  by  the 
ierMe^  who  commanded  Mariuj  to  bring 


them  to  justice.  The  consul,  armed  with 
dictatorial  power,  attacked  them  in  the 
Capitol,  and  obliged  them  to  surrender, 
with  all  their  followers ;  after  which  they- 
were  stoned  to  death  by  the  mob,  before 
they  were  brought  to  a  trial,  in  the  year 
six  hundred  and  thirty-four. 

(6)  Omnesboni.]  By  good  men  he  means 
the  sincere  lovers  of  their  country,  and  such 
as  were  anxious  to  prevent  the  mischiefs 
V  herewith  it  was  tlireateced.    The  mean , 
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with  his  children,  underwent  the  same  fate.  By  a  like  decree  of 
the  senate,  the  care  of  the  commonwealth  was  committed  to  the 
consuls  C.  Marius  and  L.  Valerius.  Was  a  single  day  permit- 
ted to  pass,  before  L.  Saturninus,  tribune  of  the  people,  and  C. 
Servilius,  the  praetor,  satisfied  by  their  death  the  justice  of  their 
country?  But  we,  for  these  twenty  days,  have  suffered  the  au- 
thority of  the  senate  to  languish  in  our  hands.  Eor^weJfiiiJiaye 
ft  hke  decree,  but  it  rests  among  our  records,  like  a  sword  in  the 
scabbard:  a  decree,  O  Catihne,  by  which  you  ought  to  have 
suffered  immediate  death.  Yet  still  you  live;  nay  more,  you 
live,  not  to  lay  aside,  but  to  harden  yourself  in  your  audacious 
^uilt.  ^  I  could  wish,  conscript  fathers,  to  be  mercifiil ;  I  could 
wish,  too,  not  to  appear  remiss  when  my  country  is  threatened 
with  danger;  but  now  I  begin  to  reproach  myself  with  negli- 
gence and  want  of  courage.  A  camp  is  formed  in  Italy,  upon 
the  very  borders  of  Etruria,  against  the  commonwealth.  The 
enemy  increase  daily  in  number.  At  the  same  time  we  behold 
their  general  and  leader  within  our  walls  ;  nay,  in  the  senate- 
house  itseli]  plotting  daily  some  intestine  mischief  against  the 
state.  Should!  order  you,  Catiline,  to  be  instantly  ^eized  and 
put  tojleath,  I  jiavg  reason_to  believe,  rihouIcT  rather  be  re- 
P^o^^l^^d-^li^^^mess^lhan  cruelty^  Butat  preient  certain  rea- 
sons restrain  me  from_this_step,  which  indeed^ougliLlQ  have  been 
takeiriong_ago.  Thou  shalt  then  suffer  death,  when  not  a  mail 
is  to  bejound,  so  wjcked^^  sg_desperate,  so  like  tTTtyseliT  as  not  ta 
own  it  was  done  justly.  As  long  as  there  is  one  who  dares  to 
defendjhee,  thou  shalt  live ;  and  live  so  as  thou  now  dost,  sur- 
rounded by  the  numerous  and  powerful  guards  which  I  have 
place<l. about  thee,  so  as  not  to  suffer  thee  to  stir  a  foot  against 
the  republic ;  whilst  the  eyes  and  ears  of  many  shall  watch  thee, 
as  they  have  hitherto  done,  when  thou  little  thoughtest  of  it. 

Sect.  III.  But  what  is  it,  Catiline,  thou  canst  now  have  in 
view,  if  neither  the  obscurity  of  night  can  conceal  thv  traitorous 
assembhes,  nor  the  walls  of  a  private  house  prevent  the  voice  of 
thy  treason  from  reaching  our  ears?  if  all  thy  projects  are  disco- 
vered, and  burst  into  pubhcview?  Quit  then  your  detestable 
puipose,  and  think  no  more  of  massacres  and '  conflagrations. 
You  are  beset  on  all  hands ;  your  most  secret  counsels  are  clear 
as  noon-day :  as  you  may  easily  gather,  from  the  detail  I  am  now 
to  give  you.  You  may  remember  that,  on  the  nineteenth  of  Oc- 
tober last,  I  said  publidy  in  the  senate,  that,  before  the  twenty- 

^:oTES. 

ing  Jiercfore  is,  that  should  he  order  him  j  but  rather  think  be  ought  to  have  Jor.e  ,f 
*"  ^a  put  to  death,  no  sincere  lover  of  his    soocer. 
■y  v.ould  charge  him  with  crysiry, ' 
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atque  administrum  tuae?  (7)Num  me  fefellit,  Catilina,  non  mo- 
do  res  tanta,  tam  atrox,  tarn  incredibilis,  varum  id  quod  multo 
magis  est  admirandum,  dies  ?  Dixi  ego  idem  in  senatu,  caedem 
te  optimatum  contulisse  in  ante  diem  v.  Kal.  Novembris,  turn, 
cum  multi  principes  civitatis  Roma,  non  tam  sui  conservandi, 
quam  tuorum  consiliorum  reprimendorum  causa,  profugerunt. 
Num  inficiari  potes,  te  illo  ipso  die  meis  praesidiis,  mea  diligen- 
tia  circumclusum,  commovere  te  contra  rempublicam  non  potu- 
isse,  cum  tu  discessu  caeterorum,  nostra  tamen,  qui  remansisse- 
mus,  caede  contentum  te  esse  dicebas.  Quid  ?  cum  te  Praeneste 
Kalend.  ipsis  Novemb.  occupaturum  nocturno  impetu  esse  confi- 
deres ;  sensisti-ne  illam  coloniam  meo  jussu,  meis  praesidiis,  cus- 
todiis,  vigiliisque  esse  munitam  ?  nihil  agis,  nihil  moUris,  nihil 
^ogitas,  quod  ego  non  modo  non  audiam,  sed  etiam  non  videam,^ 
planeque  sentiam^ 

IV.  Recognosce  tandem  mqcum  illam  superiorera  noctemj 
jam  intelliges  multo  me  vigilare  acrius  ad  salutem,  quam  te  a(" 
perniciem  reipublicae.  Dico  te  priori  nocte  venisse  (8) inter  Fal-' 
carios  (non  agam  obscure)  in  M.  Leccae  doraum :  convenisse  eo- 
clem  complnres  ejusdem  amentiae  scelerisque  socios ;  num  negare 
audes?  quidtaces?  convincam,  si  negas,;  video  enim  esse  hie  in 
senatu  quosdam,  qui  tecum  una  fuere.  O  dii  immortales  !  ubi- 
nam  gentium  sumus?  in  qua  urbe  vivimus?  quam  rempub.  ha- 
bemus  ?  hie,  hie  sunt,  in  nostro  numero,  P.  C.  in  hoc  orbis  tcr- 
rae  sanctjssimo  gra^dssimoque  consiHo,  qui  de  meo,  nostrumquo 
omnium  interitu,  qui  de  hujus  urbis,  atque  adeo  orbis  terrarum 
lexitio  cogitent ;  hosce  ego  video  consul,  et  de  rep.  sententiam 
rogo :  et  quos  ferro  trucidari  oportebat,  eos  nondum  voce  vulne- 
ro.  I  Fuisti  igitur  apud  Leccam  ea  noct?,  Catilina :  distribuisti 
partes  Italiae  :  statuisti  quo  quemque  proficisci  placeret :  delegisti 
quos  Romae  relinqueres,  quos  tecum  cduceres :  descripsisti  urbis 
partes  ad  incendia :  confirmasti,  te  ipsum  jam  esse  exitunim : 
tiixisti  paululum  tibi  esse  etiam  turn  morae,  quod  ego  vivercm. 
(9)  Reperti  sunt  duo  equites  Romani  qui  te  ist^  cura  liberarent, 


NOTES. 


(7)  Num  me  fefellit.]  Cicero  here  inti- 
mates, that  he  was  perfectly  acquainted 
with  all  Catiline's  designs ;  and  we  learn 
from  Sallust,  that  he  had  his  intelligence 
from  Fulvia,  with  whom  Curius,  a  con- 
spirator of  senatorian  rank,  had  an  in- 
trigue, and  to  whom  he  disclosed  all  the 
counsels  of  the  conspiracy. 

(8)  Inter  Falcarios.]  This  is,  by  some, 
translated  the  street  of  reapers ;  by  others, 
the  street  of  armourers  :  For,  venisse  inter 
falcarios  denotes  the  same  Hi  venisse  in  lo- 
cum nbi  sunt  Falcarii ;  and  the  word  may 
be  interpreted  either  way. 


(9)  Reperti  sunt  duo  equiles  Romani^ 
Authors  differ  much  as  to  the  names  <*, 
these  two  knights.  Sallust  mentions  C,; 
Cornelius,  a  Roman  knight,  and  L.  Vat- 
gunteius,  a  senator  ;  in  which  he  disagree! 
with  Cicero,  who  says  they  were  botn 
knights.  Plutarch  names  them  Marciul' 
and  Cethegus.  But  in  this  he  must  cer3 
taiiily  have  been  mistaken,  since  Cicer^ 
elsewhere  expressly  affirms  that  Corneliuf 
was  one  of  them.  It  is  true,  CorneliW 
was  a  name  also  belonging  to  Cethegus ; 
but  it  is  evident  that  the  C.  Corneliw 
here  spoken  pf  was  a  quite  different  per- 
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{  fifth  of  the  same  month,  C.  Manlius,  the  confederate  and  crea- 
5  ture  of  your  guilt,  would  appear  in  arms.  •-  Was  I  deceived,  Ca- 
«  tiline,  I  say  not  as  to  this  enormous,  this  detestable,  this  impro- 
j  bable  attempt ;  but,  which  is  still  more  surprising,  as  to  the  very 
I  day  on  which  it  happened  ?     I  said  likewise,  in  the  senate,  that 
!  you  had  fixed  the  twenty-sixth  of  the  same  month  for  the  mas- 
?  sacre  of  our  nobles,  which  induced  many  citizens  of  the  first 
I  rank  to  retire  from  Rome,  not  so  much  on  account  of  their  own 
i  preservation,  as  with  a  view  to  baffle  your  designs.    Can  you  de- 
ny, that,  on  that  very  same  day,  you  was  so  beset  by  my  vigi-. 
kuice,  and  the  guards  I  placed  about  you,  that  you  found  it  im- 
possible to  attempt  any  thing  against  the  state :  though  you  had 
given  out,  after  the  departure  of  the  rest,  how  you  would  never- 
theless content  yourself  with  the  blood  of  those  that  remained? 
Nay,  when,  on  the  first  of  November,  you  confidently  hoped  to 
surprise  Praeneste  by  night,  did  you  not  find  that  colony  secu- 
red by  my  orders,  and  the  guards,  officers,  and  garrison  I  had 
appointed  ?     There  is  nothing  you  either  think,  contrive,  or  at- 
tempt, but  what  I  both  hear,  see,  and  plainly  understand. 

Sect.  IV.  Call  to  mind  only,  in  conjimction  with  me,  the 
transactions  of  last  night.  You  will  soon  perceive,  that  I  am 
much  more  active  in  watchmg  over  the  preservation,  than  you  in 
plotting  the  destruction  of  the  state.  I  say  then,  and  say  it  openly, 
that  last  night  you  went  to  the  house  of  M.  Lecca,  in  the  street 
called  the  Gladiators ;  that  you  t«*s  met  there  by  numbers  of 
your  associates  in  guilt  and  madness.  Daie  you  deny  this  ?  why 
axe  you  silent  ?  If  you  disown  the  charge,  I  will  prove  it :  for  I 
see  some  in  this  very  assembly,  who  were  of  yoiu*  confederacy. 
Immortal  gods !  what  country  do  we  inhabit  ?  what  city  do 
.■we  belong  to  ?  what  government  do  we  live  under  ?  Here, 
here,  conscrijjt  fathers,  within  these  walls,  and  in  this  assembly, 
the  most  awful  and  venerable  upon  earth,  there  are  men  who 
meditate  my  ruin  and  yours,  the  destruction  of  this  city,  and 
consequently  of  the  world  itself.  Myself,  your  consul,  behold 
these  men,  and  ask  their  opinions  on  public  affairs ;  and,  instead 
of  dooming  them  to  immediate  execution,  do  not  so  much  as 
wound  them  with  my  tongue.  You  went  then,  that  night,  Cati- 
line, to  the  house  of  Lecca ;  you  cantoned  out  all  Italy ;  you  ap- 
pointed the  place  to  which  every  one  was  to  repair ;  you  singled 
out  those  who  were  to  be  left  at  Rome,  and  those  who  were 
to  accompany  you  in  person;  you  marked  out  the  parts  of 
the  city  destined  to  conflagration :  you  declared  yom-  purpose  of 
leaving  it  soon,  and  said  you  only  waited  a  httle  to  see  me  taken 
off.     Two  Roman  knights  undertook  to  ease  you  of  that  care, 


soil  from  C.  Cornelius  Cethegus.  For  Ce- 
thigus  was  strangled  in  prison,  but  this 
Ccrueliug  was  aiiye  at  the  time  when  Ci- 


NOTES.  // 

cero  defended  P.  Sylla.  And  here,  53  it  )( 
is  sometimes  of  great  importance  to  de-  A 
tect  the  error»  of  learned  men,  to  pre- 


j 
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€t  sese  ilia  ipsa  nocte  paulo  ante  lucem  me  in  meo  lectulo  inter^- 
fecturos  pollicerentur.  Haec  ego  omnia,  vix  dum  etiam  coetu 
vestro  dimisso,  comperi :  domum  meam  majoribus  praesidiis  mu 
nivi,  atque  firmavi ;  exclusi  eos,  quos  tu  mane  ad  me  salutatum 
miseras,  cum  illi  ipsi  venissent,  quos  ego  jam  multis  viris  ad  m^ 
venturos  id  temporis  esse  praedixeram, 

'V.  Quae  (10)  cum  ita  sint,  Catilina,  perge  quo  coepisti 
egredere  aliquando  ex  urbe :  patent  portae,  proficiscere :  nimi- 
iini  diu  te  imperatorem  ilia  tua  Manliana  castra  desiderant ;  educ 
tecum  etiam  omnes  tuos;  si  minus,  quamplurimos :  purga  ur- 
bem  :  magno  me  metu  liberabis,  dummodo  inter  me  atque  te 
murus  intersit :  nobiscum  versari  jam  diutius  non  potes  :  non  fe- 
ram,  non  patiar,  non  sinainTj  Magna  diis  immortalibus  habenda 
est  gratia,  atque  huic  ipsi  Jovi  Statori,  antiquissimo  custodi  hu- 
jus  urbis,  quod  banc  tam  tetrara,  tam  horribilem,  tamque  infes- 
tam  reipublicae  pestem  toties  jam  effugimus.  Non  est  saepius  in 
imo  homine  sal  us  summa  periclitanda  reipublicae.  Quamdiu 
mihi,  consuli  de»;ignato,  Catilina,  insidiatus  es,  non  publico  me 
praesidio,  sed  privata  diligentia  defendi ;  cum  proximis  comitiis 
consularibus  me  consulem  in  campo,  et  competitores  tuos  inter- 
ficere  voluisti,  compressi  tuos  nefarios  conatus  amicorum  praesi- 
dio et  copiis,  nullo  tumultu  publice  concitato  :  denique  quoties*- 
cumque  me  petisti,  per  me  tibi  obstiti :  quamquam  videbam  per- 
niciem  meam  cum  magna  calamitate  reipublicae  esse  eonjunctam. 
Nunc  jam  aperte  rempublic^in  universam  petis ;  templa  deorura 
immortalium,  tecta  urbis,  vitam  omnium  civium,  Italiam  deni- 
que  totam,  ad  exitium  et  vastitatem  voc'as.  Quare  quoniam  id, 
quod  primum,  atque  hujus  imperii,  disciplinaeque  Majorum  pro^ 
prium  est,  facere  non  audeo ;  faciam  id  quod  est  ad  severitatem  le- 
nius,  et  ad  communem  salutem  utilius;  nam  si  te  interfici  jussero, 
residebit  in  republica  reliqua  conjuratorum  manus :  sin  tu,  quod  te 
jamdudum  hortor,  exieris ;  exhaurietur  ex  urbe  tuorum  comi- 


NOTES. 


vent  others  from  falling  into  the  same 
mistakes,  I  cannot  forbear  observing,  that 
Appian,  in  his  account  of  this  transaction, 
has  committed  three  unpardonable  blun- 
ders. First,  h^tells  us,  that  this  resolu- 
tion was  not  taken,  till  after  Catiline  had 
left  the  city.  Secondly,  he  makes  the 
two  persons  who  undertook  to  kill  Cice- 
ro, to  be  P.  Lentulus  and  C.  Cethegus. 
But  Cicero  surely  would  never  have  call- 
ed them  two  Roman  knights,  had  Lentu- 
his,  at  that  time  praetor,  been  one  of  them. 
The  third  error  committed  by  Appian  is, 
in  saying  that  Cethegus  was  praetor  ;  ac- 
cording to  which,  both  the  assassins  must 
have  been  of  senatorian  rank.     But  it  is 


apparent  that  Cethegus  was  not  praetorj 
at  this  time,  otherwise  the  formality  ob- 
served with  respect  to  Lentulus,  of  oblig- 
ing him  to  abdicate  that  magistracy,  ba- 
fore  he  was  put  to  death,  would  likewise 
have  been  practised  in  the  case  of  Cethe- 
gus. But  this  we  no  where  read  of;  nor 
was  it,  1  believe,  ever  suggested  by  any 
but  the  above-mentioned  writer. 

(10)  Quae  cum  ita  sint.']  The  force  of 
the  argument  lies  in  this,  that,  as  all  h»$ 
counsels  and  treasonable  designs  were  di». 
covered,  it  was  to  no  purpose  for  him 
continue  longer  in  the  city,  where  he  musi 
necessarily  expect  to  see  all  his  measure 
defeated.    The  best  course  therefore 
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I  and  assassinate  me  the  same  night  in  bed  before  day-break.  Scarce 
J  was  your  assembly  dismissed,  when  I  was  informed  of  all  this:  I 
j  ordered  an  additional  guard  to  attend,  to  secure  my  house  from 
"-^ault;  I  refused  admittance  to  those  whom  you  sent  to  compli- 
,t  me  in  the  morning;  and  declared  to  many  worthy  persons 
.   .  jrehand,  who  they  were,  and  at  what  time  I  expected  them. 

Sect.  V.  Since,  then,  Catihne,  such  is  the  state  of  your  af- 
fairs^ finish  what  you  have  begun ;  quit  the  cUy ;  the  gates  are 
open.j;_iieliQily  opposes,  your  retreat.  The  troops  in  Aianlius's 
camp  long  to  put  themselves  under  your  command.  Carry  with 
you  all  your  confederates :  if  not  all,  at  least  as  many  as  possible. 
Purge  the  city :  it  will  take  greatly  from  my  fears^  to  be  divided 
fiom  you  by  g.  wall.  You  cannot  pretend  to  stay  any  longer  with 
u- :  I  will  not  bear,  will  not  suffer,  will  not  allow  of  it.  Great 
thanks  are  due  to  the  immortal  gods,  and  chiefly  to  thee,  Jupiter 
St.itor,  the  ancient  protector  of  this  city,  for  having  already  so 
oft  en  preserved  us  fi-om  this  dangerous,  this  destructive,  this  pes- 
tilent scourge  of  his  country.  The  supreme  safety  of  the  com- 
monwealth ought  not  to  be  again  and  again  exposed  to  danger 
for  the  sake  of  a  single  man.  While  I  was  only  consul-elect,  Ca- 
tiline, I  contented  myself  with  guarding  against  your  many  plots, 
not  by  a  public  guard,  but  by  my  private  vigilance.  When  at  the 
la^t  election  of  consuls^  you  had  resolved  to  assassinate  me  and 
your  competitors  in  the  field  of  Mars,  I  defeated  your  wicked 
purpose  by  the  aid  of  my  friends,  without  disturbing  the  public 
peace.  In  a  word,  as  often  as  you  attempted  my  life,  I  s'ingly 
opposed  your  fury;  though  I  well  saw,  that  my  death  would  ne- 
cessarily be  attended  with  many  signal  calamities  to  the  state. 
But  now  you  openly  strike  at  the  very  being  of  the  republic. 
The  temples  of  the  immortal  gods,  the  mansions  of  Rome,  the 
hves  of  her  citizens,  and  all  the  provinces  of  Italy,  are  doomed  to 
'  I  slaughter  and  devastation.  Since  therefore  I  dare  not  pursue 
'  ithat  course,  which  is  most  agreeable  to  ancient  discipline,  and  the 
geiiusof  the  commonwealth;  I  will  follow  another,  less  severe 
indeed  as  to  the  criminal,  but  more  useful  in  its  consequences  to 
the  public,  For  shou?9  I  order  you  to  be  immediately  put  to  death, 
tht  commonwealth  would  stiU  harbour  in  its  bosom  the  other  con- 
Htors;  but  by  driving  you  from  tlie  city,  I  shall  clear  Rome 


NOTES. 


1  take,  both  for  his  own  safety,  and 

. .  e  vigour  to  his  other  designs,  was  to 

iea\  e  the  city,  where  his  presence  could 

j  BO  longer  be  of  any  service.    Cicero,  in 


this  whole  expostulation,  makes  use  of 
short,  abrupt,  and  imperfect  sentences ;  z 
language  peculiarly  adapted  to  inspire 
terror,  and  give  force  to  command. 
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turn  magna  et  perniciosa  sentina  reipublicae.  Quid  est,  Catilina? 
Tium  dubitas  id,  me  imperante,  facere,  quod  jam  tua  sponte  facie- 
bas  ?  exire  ex  urbe  consul  hostem  jubet ;  interrogas  me,  num  in 
exsilium  ?  non  jubeo  :  sed,  si  me  consulis,  suadeo. 

VI.  (11)  Quid  enim,  Catilina,  est,  quod  te  jam  in  hac  urbe  de- 
lectare  possit,  in  qua  nemo  est  extra  istam  conjurationem  perdi- 
torum  hominum,  qui  te  non  metuat,  nemo  qui  te  non  oderit  ? 
quae  nota  domesticae  turpitudinis  non  inusta  vitae  tuae  est?  quod 
privatarum  rerum  dedecus  non  haeret  infamiae?  quae  libido  ab 
oculis,  quod  facinus  a  manibus  unquam  tuis,  quod  flagitium  a  toto 
corpore  abfuit ;  cui  tu  adolescentulo,  quem  corruptelarum  illece* 
bris  irretivisses,  non  aut  ad  audaciam  ferrum,  aut  ad  libidinem 
tacem  praetulisti  ?  quid  vero  ?  nuper,  cum  morte  superioris  uxo- 
ris,  novis  nuptiis  domurii  vacuam  fecisses,  non-ne  etiam  alio  in- 
credibili  scelere  hoc  scelus  cumulasti?  quod  ego  praetermitto,  e 
facile  patior  sileri,  ne  in  hac  civitate  tanti  facinoris  immanitas  aut 
exstitisse  aut  non  vindicata  esse  tideatur.  Praetermitto  ruinaSj 
fortunarum  tuarum,  quas  omnes  impendere  tibi  proximis  Idibus 
seiities;  ad  ilia  venio,  quae  non  ad  privatam  ignominiam  vitio- 
rum  tuoium,  non  ad  domesticam  tuam  difficultatem  ac  turpitudl 
nem ;  sed  ad  summam  Reipub.  atque  ad  omnium  nostrum  vitam  sa- 
lutemque  pertinent.  Potest-ne  tibi  hujus  vitae  lux,  Catilina,  aut 
liujus  coeli  spiritus  esse  jucundus,  cum  scias  horum  esse  neminera, 
qui  nesciat  te  (12)  pridie  Kalendas  Januar.  Lepido  et  TuUo  Coss, 
stetisse  in  Comitio  cum  telo  ?  manum,  consulum  et  principum 
civitatis  interficiendorum  causa,  paravisse  ?  scelcri,  ac  furori  tuo 
non  mentem  aliquam,  aut  timorem  tuum,  sed  fortunam  Reipubli- 
cae obstitisse?  Ac  jam  ilia  omitto :  neque  enim  sunt  aut  obscura, 
aut  non  multo  postea  commissa ;  quoties  tu  me  designatum,  quo- 
ties  Consulem  interficere  conatus  es?   quot  ego  tuas  petitionee 


(11)  Quideniniy  Catilina.^  He  here  lays 
aside  the  character  of  consul,  and  assumes 
that  of  a  friend  and  adviser ;  that  what  he 
afterwards  says  may  not  appear  the  result 
of  hatred,  but  to  flow  from  a  compassion 
for  Catiline.  He  therefore  counsels  him 
to  leave  the  city,  as  he  could  no  longer 
hope  for  any  real  enjoyment  of  life  in  a 
place  where  he  hated  every  body,  and  was 
himself  hated  by  allj  where  he  was  con- 
tinually encountering  objects  that  excited 
his  envy;  where  he  was  overwhelmed 
with  an  unsurmountable  load  of  debt ;  and 
•where  all  his  treasonable  designs  against 
the  commonwealth  were  fully  known.  Yet 
this  seeming  friendly  admonition  contains 
at  the  same  time  a  very  bitter  invective 
against  Catiline. 


NOTES.  _ 


(12)  Pridie  kalmdas  Jamtnn'as,']  In  the 
consulship  of  M.  ^milius  Lepidus  and  L, 
VolcatiusTullus,  P.Autroniusand  P.  Cor- 
nelius Sylla  were  elected  consuls  for  the 
year  ensuing ;  but  being  convicted  of 
bribery,  they  were  deposed,  and  L.  Aure- 
lius  Cotta,  with  L.  Manlius  Torquatus, 
chosen  in  their  stead.  Catihne,  who  had 
been  convicted  of  extortion  upon  an  accu- 
sation of  P.  Clodius,  and  forbid  to  stand 
candidate  for  the  consulship,  fired  with 
indignation  at  the  affront  he  had  received, 
entered  into  a  conspiracy  with  Autronius, 
Sylla,  and  several  otliers  of  the  nobility,  to 
murder  the  consuls  on  the  last  day  of  De- 
cember, reinstate  those  that  had  been  de- 
prived, and  assume  the  government  of  the 
commonwealth.     But  Crassu*,  one  of  the 
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at  once  of  the  whole  baneful  tribe  of  your  accomplices.  How, 
Catiline?  Do  you  hesitate  to  do  at  my  command,  what  you  was 
so  lately  about  to  do  of  your  own  accord  ?  The  consul  ordersa 
public  enemy  to  depart  the  city.  You  ask  whether  this  be  a  real 
banishment  r  1  say  notjexpres^y  so :  but  was  I  to  advise  in  the 
case,  'tis  the  best  course  you  ran  take.  ■      y<^''^- 

Sect.  VI.  For  what  is  there,  Catiline,  that  can  now  give  yoH 
pleasure  in  this  city,  wherein,  if  we  except  the  profligate  crev,-  of 
your  accomplices,  there  is  not  a  man  but  dreads  and  abhors  you? 
Is  there  a  domestic  stain  from  which  your  character  is  exempted? 
Have  you  not  rendered  yourself  infamous  by  every  vice  that  can 
brand  private  life  ?  What  scenes  of  lust  have  not  your  eyes  be- 
held, what  guilt  has  not  stained  your  hands,  what  pollution  has 
not  defiled  your  whole  body?  What  youth,  entangled  by  you  in 
the  allurements  of  debauchery,  have  you  not  prompted  by  arms 
to  deeds  of  violence,  or  seduced  by  incentives  into  the  snares  of 
sensuality  ?  And  lately,  when,  by  procuring  the  death  of  your  for- 
mer wife,  you  had  made  room  in  your  house  for  another,  did  you 
not  add  to  the  enormity  of  that  crime,  by  anew  and  unparalleled 
measure  of  guilt  ?  But  I  pass  over  this,  and  choose  to  let  it  re- 
main in  silence,  that  the  memory  of  so  monstrous  a  piece  of  wick- 
edness, or  at  least  of  its  having  been  committed  with  impunity, 
may  not  descend  to  posterity.  I  pass  over  too  the  entire  ruin  of 
your  fortunes,  which  you  are  sensible  must  befal  you  in  the  very 
next  month ;  and  shall  proceed  to  the  mention  of  such  particu- 
lars, as  regard  not  the  infamy  of  your  private  character,  nor  the 
disttesses  and  turpitude  of  your  domestic  life ;  but  such  as  con- 
cern the  very  being  of  the  republic,  and  the  hves  and  safety  of  us 
all.  Can  the  light  of  life,  or  the  au-  you  breathe,  be  grateful  to 
you,  Catiline,  when  you  are  consrions  thpvp  i>;  nnt  a  m^n  li^re 
present  but  knows,  tha^onjhe  last  of  December,  \t\  thp  consul- 
ship orLepldus'aiid'TuIIusI^Ttii  apppRvpfl  in  the  Coinltium  with 
^dagger?  tliat  yqujiad  got  together  a  band  j)f  ruffians,  to  assas- 
sinate the  conguls^^andjhe  most  considerable  men. irLJB.Qme?  and 
that  this  execrable  and  frantic  design  was  defeated,  not  by  any 
awe  or  remorse  in  you,  but  by  the  prevailing  good  fortune  of  the 
people  of  Rome  ?  But  I  pass  over  those  things,  as  being  already 
w^all  known;  there  are  others  of  a  later  date.  How  many  at- 
tempts  hflvp  ypii  ^^^(]p  iippp  r"y  ^'fp,  sipce  T  was  nomlhated  con- 
syi,  and  since  I _Hit£redaipoft4lie.  actual  execution  of  that^ffice? 

NOTES. 

ccnspiratars,  not  coming  to  the  assembly  j  the  a£Falr  was  put  off  to  the  fifth  of  Ff- 
of  the  people  that  day,  and  Julius  Caesar,  bruary;  when  again  the  project  failed, 
1W10  was  likewise  in  the  plot,  not  think-  |  through  the  too  great  eagerness  of  Cati- 
m-r  proper  to  give  the  signal  agreed  upon,  line,  who  gave  the  signal  before  all  the 
of  Ituipg  his  robe  drop  from  lys  shoulder,  1  conspiratgrs  were  assembled. 
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ita  conjectas,  ut  vitari  posse  non  viderentur,  parva  quadam  de-i 
clinatione,  et,  ut  aiunt,  corporc  effugi  ?  nihil  agis,  nihil  asseque- 
jis,  nihil  nioliris,  quod  mihi  latere  valeat  in  tempore:  neque  ta- 
men  cbnari  ac  vclle  desistis.  Quoties  jam  tibi  extorta  est  sica  ista 
de  manibus  ?  quoties  vero  excidit  casu  aliquo,  et  elapsa  est  ?  ta-r 
men  ea  carere  diutius  non  pote^ :  quae  quidem  quibus  abs  te  ini- 
tiata  sacris  ac  devota  sit,  nescio,  quod  eam  necesse  putas  Consu- 
lis  in  corpore  defigere. 

VII.  Nunc  vero,  quae  tua  est  ista  vita?  sic  enim  jam  tecum 
loquar,  non  ut  odio  permotus  esse  videar,  quo  debeo ;  sed  ut  mi- 
sericordia,  quae  tibi  nulla  debetur.  Venisti  paulo  ante  in  Sena- 
tum ;  quis  te  ex  hac  tanta  frequentia,  ex  tot  tuis  amicis  ac  neces- 
sariis  salutavit  ?  Si  hoc  post  hominum  memoriam  contigit  nemi- 
ni,  vocis  expectas  contumeliam,  cum  sis  gravissimo  judicio  taci- 
turnitatis  oppressus  ?  Quid,  quod  adventu  tuo  ista  subsellia  vacua 
facta  sunt  ?  quid,  quod  omnes  consulares,  qui  tibi  persaepe  ad  cae- 
dem  constituti  fuerunt,  simulatque  assedisti,  partem  istam  subsel- 
liorum  nudam  atque  inanem  reliquerunt?  Quo  tandem  animo 
hoc  tibi  ferendum  putas^?  Servi,  mehercle,  mei,  si  me  isto  pacto 
metuerent,  ut  te  metuunt  omnes  cives  tui,  domum  meam  relin- 
quendam  putarem :  tu  tibi  urbem  non  arbitraris  ?  et,  si  me  meis 
civibus  injuria  suspectum  tam  graviter  atque  infensum  viderem, 
carere  me  aspectu  civium,  quam  infestis  oculis  omnium  conspici 
mallem:  tu  cum  conscientia  scelerum  tuorum  agnoscas  odium 
omnium  justum,  et  jam  tibi  diu  debitum,  dubitas,  quorum  men- 
tes  sensusque  vulneras,  eorum  aspectum  praesentiamque  vitare  ? 
Si  te  parentes  timerent,  atque  odissent  tui,  neque  eos  ulla  ratione 
placare  posses,  ut  opinor,  ab  eorum  oculis  aliquo  concederes : 
nunc  te  patria,  quae  communis  est  omnium  nostrum  parens,  odit 
ac  metuit ;  et  jamdiu  de  te  nihil  judicat,  nisi  de  parricidio  suo, 
cogitare:  hujus  tu  neque  auctoritatem  verebere,  neque  judicium 
sequere,  neque  vim  pertimesces  ?  quae  tecum,  Catilina,  sic  agit, 
et  quodammodo  tacita  loquitur :  Nullum  jam  tot  annos  facinus 
extitit,  nisi  per  te :  nullum  flagitium  sine  te :  tibi  uni  multorum 
civium  neces,  tibi  vexatio  direptioque  sociorum  impunita  fuit,  ac 
libera :  (13)  tu  non  solum  ad  negligendas  leges  et  quaestiones,  vc- 


NOTES. 


(13)  Tu  non  solum  ad  negligendas  leges 
•—verum  etiam  ad  evertendas.^  He  maybe 
said  to  neglect  the  laws,  who  acts  direct-, 
ly  contrary  to  them,  and  is  not  awed  by 
the  punishment  wherewith  they  threaten 
offenders.  Again,  we  may  consider  him 
ts  an  overthrower  of  Uie  iaw»,  who, 


though  manifestly  convicted  of  breaking 
them,  yet  by  his  credit  and  address,  finds 
means  to  snatch  himself  from  the  hand* 
of  justice,  Catiline  was  twice  accused, 
and  the  proofs  were  very  flagrant ;  yet 
both  times  he  had  the  address  to  escape 
paoisbnient. 
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How  many  thrusts  of  thine,  so  well  auned  that  they  seemed  una- 
widable,  have  I  parried  by  an  artful  evasion,  and,  as  they  term 
t,  a  gentle  deflection  of  body  ?  You  attempt,  you  contrive,  you 
jet  on  foot  nothing,  of  which  I  have  not  timely  infonnation :  yet 
/Du  cease  not  to  concert,  and  enterprize.  HoHLoften  has  that 
dagger  been  wrested  out  of  your  bands  ?  How  oftenj  by  some.ac- 
jndentT'BasTt,  dropped  before_the_  momentLof  execution  ?  Yet  you 
rannot  resolve  to  lay  it  aside.  How,  or  with  what  rites  you  have 
»nsecrated  it,  is  hard  to  say,  that  you  think  yourself  thus  obhged 
o  lodge  it  in  the  bosom  of  a  consul. 

Sect.  VII.    WTiat  are  we  to  think  of  your  present  situation 
.nd  conduct  ?  For  I  will  now  address  you,  not  with  the  detesta-*- 
ion  your  actions  deserve,  but  with  a  compassion  to  which  yoit 
lave  no  just  claim.     You  came,  some  time  ago,  into  the  senate, 
)id  a  single  person  of  this  numerous  assembly,  not  excepting 
our  most  intimate  relations  and  fiiends,  deign  to  salute  you ? 
f  there  be  no  instance  of  this  kind  in  the  memory  of  man,   do 
ou  expect  that  I  should  embitter  with  reproaches,  a  doom  con- 
rmed  by  the  silent  detestation  of  all  present  ?    Were  not  the 
enches  where  you  sit  forsaken,  as  soon  as  you  was  observed  to 
pproach  them  ?    Did  not  all  the  consular  senators^  whose  de- 
duction you  have  so  often  plotted,  quit  immediately  the  part  of 
ne  house  where  you  thought  proper  to  place  yourself?  How  are 
ou  able  to  bear  all  this  treatment  ?    For  my  own  part,  were  my 
Avcs  to  discover  such  a  dread  of  me,  as  your  fellow-citizens  ex- 
res^  of  you,   I  should  think  it  necessary  to  abandon  my  own 
out* :  and  do  you  hesitate  about  leaving  the  city  ?   Was  1  even 
tongfully  suspected,  and  thereby  rendered  obnoxious  to  my 
Duntrymen  ;  I  would  sooner  withdraw  myself  irom  public  view 
UUQ  be  beheld  with  looks  full  of  reproach  and  indignation.    And 
o  you,  whose  conscience  tells  you  that  you  are  the  object  of  an 
niversal,  a  just,  and  a  long-merited  liatred,  delay  a  moment  to 
ica]>e  from  the  looks  and  presence  of  a  people,  whose  eyes~ahd 
BBses  can  no  longer  enduie  you  among  them  ?"  Should  your  pa- 
tits  dread  and  hate  you,  and  be  obstinate  to  all  yom-  endeavours 
>  appease  them,  you  would  doubtless  withdraw  somewhere  fron* 
ieir  sight.     But  now  your  country,  the  common  parent  of  us 
II,  hates  and  dreads  you,  and  has  long  regarded  you  as  a  parri- 
de,  intent  upon  the  design  of  destroying  her.    And  yiiU  ycu  nei- 
^er  respect  her  authority,  submit  to'her  advice,  nor  stand  in  awe  . 
^'ber  power  ?  Thus  does  she  reason  with  you,  Catiline ;  and  thus 
aes  she,  in  some  measure,^ddress  you  hy  her  silence :   Not  an 
lormity  has  happened  these  many  years,  but  has  had  you  for  its 
ithor :  not  a  crime  has  been  perpetrated  without  you :  the  mur- 
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rum  etiam  ad  evertentlas  perfringendasque  valuisti.  Superiora^ 
ilia,  quamquam  ferenda  non  fuerunt,  tamen,  iit  potui,  tuli :  nunc 
vero  me  totum  esse  in  metu  propter  te  unum:  quidquid  incre- 
puerit,  Catilinam  timeri :  nullum  vidcri  contra  me  consilium  in- 
iri  posse,  quod  a  tuo  scelere  abhorreat,  non  est  ferendum.  Quam- 
obrem  discede,  atque  hunc  mihi  timorem  eripe ;  si  est  verus,  ne 
opprimar ;  sin  falsus,  ut  tandem  aliquando  timere  desinam. 

VIII.  Haec  si  tecum,  ut  dixi,  patria  loquatur,  nonne  impe- 
trare  debeat,  etiamsi  vim  adhibere  non  possit  ?    Quid,  quod  tu 
ipse  in  custodiam  dedisti  ?  quid,  quod  vitandae  suspicionis  causa, 
apud  M.  Lepidum  te  habitare  velle  dixisti  ?  a  quo  non  receptus, 
etiam  ad  me  venire  ausus  es ;  atque  ut  domi  meae  te  asservarem 
rogasti.    Cum  a  nie  quoque  id  responsum  tulisses,  me  nuUo  modo 
posse  iisdem  parietibus  tuto  esse  tecum,  qui  magno  in  periculo 
essem,  quod  iisdem  moenibus  contineremur ;    ad  Q.  Metellum 
Practorem  venisti :  a  quo  repudiatus,  ad  sodalem  tuum,  virum 
optimum,  M.  Marcellum,  demigrasti :  quem  tu  videlicet  et  ad 
custodiendum  te  diligentissimum,  et  ad  suspicsindum  sagacissi- 
mum,  et  ad  vindicandum  fortissimum  fore  putasti.  /  Sed  quam 
longe  videtur  a  carcere  atque  a  vinculis  abesse  debere,  qui  seip 
sum  jam  dignum  custodia  judicaverit?  Quae  cum  ita  sint,  Cati- 
lina ;  dubitas,  si  hie  emori  aequo  animo  non  potes,  abire  in  ali- 
quas  terras,  et  vitam  istam  multis  suppliciis  justis  debitisque  erep- 
tam,  fugae  solitudinique  mandare?  Refer,  inquis,  ad  Senatuir 
(id  enim  postulas),  et,  si  hie  ordo  sibi  placere  decreverit,  te  ire  ir 
exsilium,  obtemperaturum  te  esse  dicis.     Non  referam  id  quoc 
(14-)  abhorret  a  meis  moribus :  et  tamen  faciam,  ut  intelligas  quic 
hi  de  te  sentiant.     Egredere  ex  urbe,   Catilina :  libera  rempub 
metu :  in  exsilium,  si  banc  vocem  exspectas,  proficiscere.     Qui( 
est,  Catilina  ?  ecquid  attendis  ?  ecquid  animadvertis  horum  silen 
tium  ?   patiuntur :  tacent :   quid  exspectas  auctoritatem  loquen 
tium,  quorum  voluntatem  tacitorum  perspicis  ?    At  si  hoc  ideri 
huic  adolescenti  optinio,  P.  Sextio,  si  fortissimo  viro  M.  Marcell 
dixissem,  jam  mihi  consuli  hoc  ipso  in  templo,  jure  optimo,  Sc 
natus  vim  et  manus  intuhsset ;  de  te  autem,  Catilina,  cum  quies 
<;unt,  probant :  cum  patiu^tur,  decernunt :  cum  tacent,  clamant 


NOTES. 


(14)  Abhorret  a  meis  moribm.']  As  Cice- 
:o  was  by  bis  nature  extremely  averse  to 
every  tbing  th^t  looked  like  severity  and 
cruelty,  he  industriously  avoided  bring- 
ing the  matter  before  the  senate,  by  whom 
Ire  foresaw  Catiline  could  not  fail  of  being 


condemned.  For  though  no  sentence  cot 
exceed  the  measure  of  his  crimes,  yet  o 
orator  chose  rather  to  drive  him  from  t 
city,  as  a  course  that  would  draw  less 
diuni  upon  himself  and  yet  prove  eqna! 
fatal  to  the  conspiracy.  : 
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tier  of  so  many  of  our  citizens,  the  oppression  and  plunder  of  our 
Eiilies,  has  through  tliee  alone  escaped  punishment,  and  been  t  xer- 
cised  with  unrestrained  violence :  thou  hast  found  meaus  not  cnly 
to  trample  upon  law  and  justice,  but  even  to  subvert  and  destroy 
Jieni.  Though  this  past  behaviour  of  dime  was  beyond  all  patience, 
y^et  liave  I  borne  with  it  as  I  could.  But  now,  to  be  in  conti- 
nual ajjprehension  Hom  thee  alone ;  on  every  alarm  to  tremble 
It  the  name  of  Catiline:  to  see  no  designs  fomied  against  me 
hat  speak  not  thee  for  then-  author ;  is  altogether  unsupportabie. 
Begou*,  then,  and  rid  me  of  ray  present  terror ;  that,  if  just,  I 
nay  avoid,  ruin ;  if  groundless,  I  may  at  length  cease  to  fear. 

Sect.  VIII.  Shoidd  your  countiy,  as  I  said,  address  you  in- 
;hese  terms,  ought  slie  not  to  find  obedience,  even  sujTj^osing  her 
mable  to  compel  you  to  such  a  step  ?  But  did  you  not  even  of- 
er  to  become  a  prisoner  ?  Did  you  not  say,  that,  to  avoid  su&- 
jicion,  you  would  submit  to  be  confined  m  the  house  of  M.  Le- 
)idus  ?  When  he  dechned  receiving  you,  you  had  the  assurance 
o  come  to  me,  and  request  you  might  be  secured  at  my  house. 
VVTien  I  likewise  told  you,  that  I  could  never  think  myself  safe 
ji  the  same  house,  when  I  judged  it  even  dangerous  to  be  in  the 
lame  city  with  you,  you  applied  to  Q.  Metelhis  the  praetor.  De- 
ng repulsed  here  too,  you  went  to  the  excellent  M.  Maicellus, 
►'our  cora))anion ;  who,  Jio  doubt,  you  imagined  w  ould  be  very 
vatchful  in  confining  you,  very  quick  in  discerning  your  secret 
practices,,  and  very  resohite  in  bringing  you  to  justice./  How 
ustly  may  we  pronounce  him  worthy  of  irons  and  a  jail^  whose 
>wn  conscience  condemns  him  to  restraint  ^If  it  be  so,  then^ 
Catiline,  and  you  cannot  submit  to  the  thought  of  dying  here, 
io  you  hesitate  to  retire  to  some  other  country,  and  commit  to. 
light  and  sohtude  a  hfe  so  often  and  so  justly  forfeited  to  your 
country  ?  But,  say  you,  put  tlie  question  to  the  senate  (for  sa 
jrou  affect  to  talk),  and  if  it  be  their  pleasure  that  I  g^*  into  ba- 
ttislunent,  I  am  ready  to  obey.  I  will  put  no  such  question ;  it 
is  contrary  to  my  temper :  yet  will  I  give  you  an  opportunity  of 
knowing  the  sentiments  of  the  senate  with  regard  to  ycu.  Leave 
the  city,  Catiline ;  deUver  the  republic  from  its  fears ;  go,  if  you 
Wait  only  for  that  word,  into  banishment.     Observe  now,  Cati- 

Ime:   mark  the  sih^.nrp  nnd  rnmpn>;nrp  nf  thf^at^^Pmhly        Does  a 

simrle^enfltnr  rpmonstrate^  or  so  much  as  offer  to  speak ?'  ls~it 
DeedM  they  should  confirm  by  their  voice,  what  they  so  express- 
fy  declare  by  their  silence?  But  had  I  addressed  myself  in  this 
manner  to  that  excellent  youth  P.  Sextius,  or  to  the  brave  M, 
Marcellus ;  the  senate  would  ere  now  have  risen  up  against  mc-, 
''anci  laid  violent  hands  npon  their  consul,  in  tliis  very  temple ; 
anc  justly  too.  But  with  regard  to  you,  Catiline,  their  silence 
declares  their  approbation,  their  acquiescence  amounts  to  a  de- 
citi,  and  by  spying  nothing  they  proclaim  their  consent.     Nor 
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neque  hi  solum,  quorum  tibi  auctoritas  est  videlicet ^ara,  vita  vi 
lissima;  sed  etiam  illi  equites  Rom.  honestissimi,  atque  optimi 
viri,  caeterique  fortissiini  cives,  qui  circumstant  senatum :  quo- 
rum tu  et  frequeiitiam  videre,  et  studia  perspicere,  et  voces  paulo 
ante  exaudire  potuisti ;  quorum  ego  vix  abs  te  janidiu  manus  ac 
tela  contineo ;  eosdem  facile  adducam,  ut  te  haec,  quae  jampridem 
vastare  studes,  relinquentem  usque  ad  portas  prosequantur. 

IX.  Quanquam  quid  loquor?  te  ut  ulla  res  fi*angat?  tu  ut 
unquam  te  corrigas  ?  Tu  ut  ullam  fugara  meditere  ?  tu  ullum  ut 
exilium  cogites?  Utinam  tibi  istam  mentem  dii  immortales  da- 
rent  !  tametsi  video,  si  mea  voce  perterritus  ire  in  exilium  ani- 
mum  induxeris,  quanta  tempestas  invidiae  nobis,  si  minus  in  prae- 
sens  tempus,  recenti  memoria  scelerum  tuorum,  at  in  posterita- 
tem  impendeat.  Sed  est  mihi  tanti,  dummodo  ista  privata  sit  ca- 
lamitas,  et  a  reipub.  periculis  sejungatur.  Sed  tu  ut  vitiis  tuis 
commoveare,  ut  legum  poenas  pertimescas,  ut  temporibus  reipub, 
cedas,  non  est  postulandum ;  neque  enim,  Catilina,  is  es,  ut  t( 
aut  pudor  a  turpitudine,  aut  metus  a  periculo,  aut  ratio  a  furore 
revocarit.  Quamobrem,  ut  saepe  jam  dixi,  proficiscere :  ac  si 
mihi  inimico,  ut  praedicas,  tuo  conflare  vis  invidiam,  recta  perg< 
in  exilium ;  vix  feram  sermones  hominum,  si  id  feceris :  vix  mc 
lem  istius  invidiae,  si  in  exilium  ieris  jussu  consulis,  sustinebo 
sin  autem  servire  meae  laudi  et  gloriae  mavis,  egredere  cum  im- 
portuna  sccleratorum  manu :  confer  te  ad  Manlium;  concitaper- 
ditos  cives ;  secerne  te  a  bonis ;  infer  patriae  bellum ;  exulta  im- 
pio  latrocinio ;  ut  a  me  non  ejectus  ad  alienos,  sed  invitatus  ad 
tuos  isse  videaris.  Quamquam  quid  ego  te  invitem,  a  quo  jaiTi 
aciam  esse  praemissos,  qui  tibi  ad  Forum  Aurelium  praestolaren- 
tur  armati  ?  cum  sciam  pactam  et  constitutam  esse  cum  Manliq 
diem?  a  quo  etiam  (15)  aquilam  illam  argenteam  quam  tibi  ao 
tuis  omnibus  perniciosam  esse  confido  et  funestam  futuram,  cui 
domi  tuae  sacrarium  scelerum  tuorum  constitutum  fuit,  sciam  esse 
praemissam  ?  Tu  ut  ilia  diutius  carere  possis,  quam  venerari  ac 
icaedcm  proficiscens  solebas  ?  a  cujus  altaribus  saepe  istam  dex- 
^am  impiam  ad  necem  civiun;  transtuhsti  ? 


NOTES. 


(IS)  Aquilam  illam  argenleam-l  It  is 
well  known  that  the  eagle  was  the  pro- 
per standard  of  the  Roman  armies.  Each 
legion  had  one ;  and  as  there  were  ten 
pohorts  in  every  legion,  the  first  cohort 
always  claimed  the  honour  of  guarding 
the  standard.  We  learn  from  history, 
that  the  Roman  standards,  and  especially 


.the  eagle,  were  held  in  the  greatest 
neration  hy  the  soldiers ;  who  even  vfot- 
shipped  them  as  deities,  and  swore  b] 
them.  The  eagle  of  which  Cicero  h€ 
speaks,  and  which'  Catiline  kept  so  reli* 
giously,  is  said  to  have  been  the  sam< 
which  Marius  had  in  the  war  with  the 
Cimbri. 
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is  this  true  of  the  senators  alone,  whose  authority  you  affect  to 
prize,  while  you  make  no  account  of  their  lives ;  but  of  these 
brave  and  worthy  Roman  knights,  and  other  illustrious  citizens, 
who  guard  the  avenues  of  the  senate ;  whose  numbers  you  might 
bave  seen,  whose  sentiments  you  might  have  known,  whose  voices 
i  little  while  ago  you  might  have  heard ;  and  whose  swords  and 
bands  I  have  for  some  time  with  difficulty  restrained  from  your 
person.  Yet  all  these  will  L  easily  engage  to  attend  you  to  the 
very  gates,  if  you  but  consent  to  leave  this  city,  which  you  have  * 
io  long  devoted  to  destruction. 

Sect.  IX.    But  why  do  I  talk  ?  as  if  your  resolution  was  to 
je  shaken  ?  or  there  was  any  room  to  hope  you  would  reform  ? 
Can  we  expect  you  will  ever  tliink  of  flight  ?  or  entertain  the  de- 
sign of  going  into  banishment  ?    ISIay  the  immortal  gods  inspire 
yoii  with  that  resolution  !    Though  I  clearly  perceive,  should  my 
;hreats  frighten  you  into  exile,  what  a  storm  of  en\'y  will  light 
ipon  my  own  head ;  if  not  at  present,  wliilst  the  memory  of  your 
:rimes  is  fresh,  yet  surely  in  future  times.     But  I  little  regard 
:hat  thought,  provided  the  calamity  falls  on  myself  alone,  and  is 
iot  attended  with  any  danger  to  my  country.     But  to  feel  the 
itings  of  remorse,  to  dread  the  rigour  of  the  laws,  to  yield  to  the 
exigencies  of  the.  state,  are  things  not  to  be  expected  from  thee, 
rhou,  O  Catiline,  art  none  of  those  whom  shame  reclaims  from 
lishonourable  pursuits,  fear  from  danger,  or  reason  from  mad- 
ness.    Begone  then,  as  I  have  already  often  said;  and  if  you 
voiild  swell  the  measure  of  popular  odium  against  me,  for  being, 
IS  you  give  out,  your  enemy,  depart  directly  into  banishment. 
By  tliis  step  you  will  bring  upon  me  an  insupportable  load  of 
:en.)ure;  nor  shall  I  be  able  to  sustain  the  weight  of  the  public 
ndignation,,  shouldst  thou,  by  order  of  the  consul,  retire  into 
;xile.     But  if  you  mean  to  advance  my  reputation  and  glory, 
narch  off  with  your  abandoned  crew  of  ruffians ;  repair  to  IVIaa- 
ius;  rouse  every  desperate  citizen  to  rebel;  separate  yourself 
roni  the  worthy ;  declare  war  against  your  country  :.  triumph  in 
rqur  impious  depredations;  that  it  may  appear  you  was  not 
breed  by  me  into  a  foreign  treason,  but  voluntarily  joined  your 
issociates.    But  why  should  I  urge  you  to  this  step,  when  I  know 
Toxf^  have  already  sent  forward  a  body  of  armed  men,  to  wait  you  - 
it  tlie  Forum  Aurelium  ?  when  I  know  you  have  concerted  and 
ixed  a  day  with  Manlius  ?  when  I  know  you  have  sent  off  the 
ilver  eagle,  that  domestic  shrine  of  your  impieties,  which  I  doubt 
lot  will  bring  ruin  upon  you  and  your  accomplices  ?    Can  you 
ibscnt  yourself  longer  from  an  idol  to  which  you  had  recourse  in 
very  bloody  attempt?  and  froiji  whose  altars  that  impious  right 
land  was  frequently  transferred  to  the  murder  of  your  country- 

K  2 
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X.  Ibif!  tandem  aliquando,  quo  te  jampridem  tua  ista  cupidi- 
tas  effrenata  ac  furiosa  rapiebat ;  neque  enim  tibi  haec  res  afFert 
4olorem,  sed  quandam  incredibilem  voluptatem :  ad  banc  te  a- 
mentiam  natura  peperit,  voluntas  exercuit,  fortuna  servavit ;  nun- 
quam  tu  non  modo  otivim,  sed  ne  bellum  quidem,  nisi  nefarium 
concupisti ;  nactus  es  ex  perditis,  atque  ab  omni  non  modo  for- 
tuna, verum  etiam  sjic  derelictis,  conflatam  improborum  manum  ; 
hie  tu  qua  laetitia  perfruere  ?  quibus  gaudiis  exsultabis  ?  quant 
in  voluptate  bacchabere,  cum  in  tanto  numcro  tuorum  neque  au- 
^ies  virum  bonum  quemquam,  neque  videbis  ?  Ad  hujus  vitae 
studium  meditati  illi  sunt,  qui  feruntur,  labores  tui :  jacere  humi 
non  modo  ad  obsidendum  stuprum,  verum  etiam  ad  facinus  obeun- 
^  dimi ;  vigilare  non  solum  ad  insidiandum  somno  maritorum,  ve* 
rum  etiam  bonis  ocqisorum,  Habes  ubi  ostentes  illam  praecls 
ram  tuam  patientiam  famis,  frigoris,  inopiae  rerum  omnium  j 
quibus  ^e  brevi  tempore  confectum  esse  senties.  Tantum  pro 
feci  turn,  cum  te  a  consulatu  repuli,  ut  exsul  potius  tentare,  quani 
ponsul  vexare  rempub.  posses ;  atque  ut  id,  quod  esset  a  te  scele* 
yate  susceptum,  latrocinium  potius  quam  bellum  nominaretur. 

XL    Nunc  ut  a  me,  P.  C.  quandam  prope  justam  patriae  qui 
rimoniam  detcster  ac  deprccer ;  percipite,  quaeso,  diligentfer  qua 
^icam,  et  ea  penitus  animis  vestris  mentibusque  mandate.     Et( 
nim  si  mecym  patria,  quae  mihi  vita  mea  multo  est  carior,  i 
cuncta  Italia,  si  omnis  respub.  loquatur :  M.  Tulli,  quid  agisP 
tur-ne  eum,  quem  esse  hostem  comperisti,  quem  ducem  belli  futu- 
rum  vides,  quem  exspectari  imperatorem  in  castris  hostium  sentis, 
jiuctorem  sceleris,  principem  conjurationis,  evocatorem  servorum 
^  civium  perditorum,  exire  patieris,  ut  abs  te  non  emissus  ex 
urbe,  sed  immissus  in  urbem  esse  videatur  ?  non-ne  hunc  in  vin- 
pula  duci,  non  ad  mortem  rapi,  non  summo  supplicio  mactari  im- 
perabis  ?  Quid  tandem  impedit  te  ?  mos-ne  majorum  ?  at  persae- 
pe  etiam  privati  in  hac  repub.  perniciosos  cives  morte  multarunt ; 
fin  leges,  quae  de  civium  Romanorum  supplicio  rogatae  sunt^ 
at  nunquam  in  hac  m'be  ii,  qui  a  repub^  defecerunt,  civium  juri 
tenuerunt ;  ^n  invidiam  posterit;atis  times  ?  prae(jlaram  vero 
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'  Sect.  X.  Thus  %vill  you  at  length  repair,  whither  your  fran- 
tic and  unbridled  rage  has  long  been  hurrying  you.  Nor  does 
this  issue  of  thy  plots  give  thee  pain ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  tills 
thee  with  inexpressible  delight.  Nature  has  formed  you,  incli- 
nation trained  you,  and  fate  reserves  you  for  this  desperate  en- 
terprize.  You  never  took  dehght  either  in  peace  or  war,  unless 
when  they  were  flagitious  and  destructive.  You  have  got  toge- 
ther a  band  of  ruffians  and  profligates,  not  only  utterly  abandon- 
ed of  fortune,  but  even  without  hope.  With  what  pleasure  will 
yon  enjoy  yourself?  how  will  you  exult?  how  will  you  triumph? 
when  among  so  great  a  number  of  your  associates,  you  shall  nei- 
ther hear  nor  see  an  honest  man  ?  To  attain  the  enjoyment  of 
Buch  a  life,  have  you  exercised  yourself  in  all  those  toils  which 
are  emphatically  styled  yours :  your  1}  ing  on  the  ground,  not 
only  in  pursuit  of  lewd  amours,  but  of  bold  and  hardy  enter- 
prises:  your  treacherous  watchfulness,  not  only  to  take  advantage 
of  the  husband's  slumber,  but  to  spoil  the  murdered  citizen. 
Here  may  you  exert  all  that  boasted  patience  of  hunger,  cold, 
and  want,  by  which,  however,  you  will  shortly  find  yourself  un- 
done. So  much  have  I  gained  by  excluding  you  from  the  con- 
sulship, that  you  can  only  attack  your  country  as  an  exile,  not 
oppress  her  as  a  consul :  and  your  impious  treasons  will  be  deem- 
ed the  efforts,  not  of  an  enemy,  but  of  a  robber. 

Sect.  XI.  And  now,  conscript  fathers,  that  I  may  ebviat^ 
and  remove  a  complaint,  which  my  country  might  with  some  ap- 
pearance of  justice  urge  against  me ;  attend  diligently  to  v  h;»t  I 
am  about  to  say,  and  treasure  it  up  in  your  minds  and  hearts. 
For  should  my  country,  which  is  to  me  much  dearer  than  |jffe, 
should  all  Italy,  should  the  whole  state  thus  accost  me,  W'liat 
are  you  about,  Marcus  Tullus  ?  Will  you  suffer  a  man  to  escajie 
out  of  Rome,  whom  you  have  discovered  to  be  a  public  enemy  ? 
whom  you  see  ready  to  enter  upon  a  war  against  the  state  ?  whose 
arrival  the  conspirators  wait  with  impatience,  that  they  may  put 
themselves  under  his  conduct?  the  prime  author  of  the  treason  ; 
the  contriver  and  manager  of  the  revolt;  the  man  who  enlists  all 
the  slaves  and  ruined  citizens  he  can  find;,  will  you  suffer  him,  I 
say,  to  escape ;  and  appear  as  one  rather  sent  against  the  cifj,  thaa 
driven  from  it  ?  will  you  not  order  him  to  be  put  in  irons,  to  be 
dragged  to  execution,  and  to  atone  for  his  guilt  by  the  most  ri- 
go  ous  punishment?  What  restrains  you  on  this  occasion?  is  it 
the  custom  of  our  ancestors?  But  it  is  well  known  in  this  com- 
mcnwealth,  that  even  persons  in  a  private  station  have  often  put 
pestilent  citizens  to  death.  Do  the  laws  relating  to  tht  puiiish- 
ment  of  Roman  citizens  hold  you  in  awe?    Certainly  traitors  a- 

iust  their  countiy  can  have  no  cUiim  to  the  privilege  of  citizens. 

I 
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pulo  Rom.  refers  gratiam,  qui  te,  hominem  per  te  cognitum,  nulla 
commendatione  majorum,  tam  mature  ad  summum  imperium  per 
omnes  honorum  gradus  extulit,  si  propter  invidiam,  aut  alicujus 
periculi  metum,  salutem  civium  tuorum  negligis.  Sed  si  quis  est 
invidiae  metus,  num  est  vehementius  severitatis  ac  fortitudinis  in- 
vidia,  quam  inertiae,  ac  nequitiae  pertimescenda  ?  an  cum  bello 
vastabitur  Italia,  vexabuntur  urbes,  tecta  ardebunt;  turn  te  non 
existimas  invidiae  incendio  conflagraturum  ? 

XII.  His  ego  sanctissimis  reipub.  vocibusj  et  eorum  homi- 
num,  qui  idem  sentiunt,  mentibus  pauca  respondebo.  (16)  Ego 
si  hoc  optimum  factu  judicarem,  P.  C.  Catilinam  morte  multare, 
unius  usuram  horae  gladiatori  isti  ad  vivendum  non  dedissem : 
etenim  si  summi  viri,  et  clarissimi  cives,  Saturnini,  et  Graccho- 
rum,  et  Fiacci,  et  superiorum  complurium  sanguine  non  modo  se 
non  contaminarunt,  sed  etiam  honestarunt ;  certe  verendum  mihi 
non  erat,  ne  quid,  hoc  parricida  civium  interfecto,  invidiae  mihi 
in  posteritatem  redundaret  ?  Quod  si  ea  mihi  maxime  impenderet, 
tamen  hoc  animo  semper  fui,  ut  invidiam  virtute  partam,  gloriam, 
non  invidiam  putarem.  (17)  Quamquam  nonnulli  sunt  in  hoc 
ordine,  qui  aut  ea  quae  imminent,  non  videant ;  aut  ea  quae  vi- 
dent,  dissimulent:  qui  spem  Catilinae  mollibus  sententiis  alue- 
runt,  conjuration emque  nascentem  non  credendo  corroborave- 
runt :  quorum  auctoritatem  secuti  multi,  non  solum  improbi,  ve- 
rum  etiam  imperiti,  si  in  hunc  animadvertissem,  crudeliter  et  re- 
gie factum  esse  dicerent.  Nunc  intelligo,  si  iste,  quo  intendit,  in 
Manliana  castra  pervenerit,  neminem  tam  stultum  fore,  qui  non 
videat  conjurationem  esse  factam :  neminem  tam  improbum,  qui 
non  fateatur.  Hoc  autem  uno  interfecto,  intelligo  banc  reip.  pes- 
tem  paulisper  reprimi,  non  in  perpetuum  comprimi  posse.  Quod 
si  se  ejecerit,  secumque  suos  eduxerit,  et  eodem  caeteros  undique 
collectos  naufragos  aggregaverit ;  exstinguetur,  atque  delcbitur| 
non  modo  haec  tam  adulta  reipubl.  pestis,  verum  etiam  stirps,  a^ 
semen  malorum  omnium. 


NOTES. 


(16)  Ego,  si  hoc  ojHimum.l  Cicero  here 
explains  his  conduct,  and  the  reasons  on 
■which  it  was  founded.  He  had  two  things 
iC-Jbis_ch5ic£i_either  tajput  Catiline  to 
death,  nr  obJige  B0Ljo_kavethe_city. 
The  first  of  these,  had  it  been  for  the  in- 
terest  of  the  commonwealth,  he  declares 
himself  ready  to  put  in  execution,  what- 
ever consequences  might  follow;  for,  says 
he,  I  have  no  reason  to  apprehend,  that 
60  beneficial  and  salutary  a  measure  would 
draw  upon  me  any  envy ;  and  even  sup- 
posing the  worst  to  happen,  the  glory  of 
having  preserved  my  country  would  en- 
able me  to  bear  my  misfortune  with  pa- 


tience. But,  adds  he,  there  Is  no  need 
of  coming  to  this  extremity  :  because 
hold  it  the  safer  way  to  drive  him  from 
the  city.  For,  by  putting  him  to  death, 
I  should  only  check  the  progress  of  the 
conspiracy  for  a  time;  but,  in  obliging 
him  to  leave  the  city,  I  shall  soon  have  it 
in  my  power  to  destroy  him  and  all  hi» 
accomplices. 

(17)  Cluamquam  nonnulli  sunt  in  hoc  or- 
dine.] Caesar,  Crassus,  and  others  of  the 
first  rank,  were  suspected  of  being  concern- 
ed in  Catiline's  conspiracy,  and  of  wishing 
that  it  might  succeed.  These  were  cun- 
ning enough  not  to  be   present  at  the 
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^.  _  you  afraid  of  the  reproaches  of  posterity  ?  A  noble  proof, 
ndeed,  of  your  gratitudj  to  the  Roman  people,  that  you,  a  new 
nan,  who,  without  any  recommendation  from  your  ancestors, 
lave  been  raised  by  them,  tlirough  all  the  degrees  of  honour,  to 
overeign  dignity,  should^  for  tlie  sake  of  any  danger  to  your- 
elf,  neglect  the  care  of  the  public  safety..  But  i£  censure  be  that 
thereof  you  are  afraid,  think  which  is  to  be  most  apprehendetl, 
he  censure  incurred  for  having  acted  with  firmness  and  courage, 
)r  that  for  having  acted  with  sloth  and  pusilanimity  ?  When 
;talv  shall  be  laid  desolate  with  war,  her  cities  plundered,  her 
ellings  on  tire,  can  you  then  hope  to  escape  the  flames  of  pub- 
ic indignation  ? 

Sect.  XII.  To  this  most  sacred  voice  of  my  country,  and  to 
lU  those  who  blame  me  after  the  same  manner,  I  shall  make  this 
short  reply :  That  if  I  had  thought  it  the  ^nost  adviseable  to  put 
[!atiline  to  death,  I  would  not  have  allowed  that  gladiator  the 

se  of  one  moment's  life.  For  if,  in  former  days,  our  greatest 
nen,  and  most  illustrious  citizens,  instead  of  sullying,  have  done 
lonour  to  their  memc«ies,  by  the  destruction  of  Saturninus,  the 
Gracchi,  Flacchus,  and  many  others;  there  is  no  ground  to  fear, 
hat,  by  killing  this  parricide,  any  envy  would  lie  upon  me  with 
aosterity.  Yet  if  the  greatest  was  sure  to  befal  me,  it  was  al- 
ways my  persuasion,  that  envy  acquired  by  virtue  was  really  glo- 
ry, not  envy.     But  there  are  some  of  this  very  order,  who  do  not 

ithpr  spR  th grangers  which  hang  over  us.  or  else  dissemble  what 
they  see;  who,  by  the  softness  of  their  votes,  cherish  Catiline^ 
ho})eSj_and  add  strength  to  the  conspiracy  by  not  beli£:vLing  it; 

^">SP  ^Mtlinrity  infljignfys  P^^^iyj   n<^t  "^^'v  r»f  ^Kp  wir^l'^^H^  hut  fhp 

weak;  who,  if  I  had  punished_this^n3n  ?<  hp  dp^^prvprij  arnnld 
not  JhayeJ tailed  to  charge' me  with  acting  cruelly  and  tyran- 
luolly.  Now  I  am  persuaded,  that  when  he  is  once  gone  in- 
to Manhus's  camp,  whither  he  actually  designs  to  go,  none  can 
be  so  silly  as  not  to  see  that  there  is  a  plot ;  none  so  wicked  as 
not  to  acknowledge  it :  whereas,  by  taking  oft  him  alone,  though 
thii  pestilence  would  be  somewhat  checked,  it  could  not  be" sup- 
pressed :  but  when  he  has  thrown  himself  into  rebellion,  and  car- 
rieii  out  his  friends  along  with  him,  and  drawn  together  the  pro- 
fligate and  desperate  from  all  parts  of  the  empire,  not  only  this 
ripened  plague  of  the  republic,  but  the  very  root  and  seed  of 
all  our  evils,  will  be  extirpated  with  him  at  once. 


NOTES, 

meeting  of  the  body  of  the  conspirators,  f  consul's  brain,  or  at  most  a  design  to  be 
lest  they  should  be  discovered  ;  but  they  j  revenged  on  Cicero,  for  disappointing  Ca- 
•er^ed  Catiline,  by  maintaining  that  the  ,  tiline  so  often  in  his  staAding  for  the  con- 
whole  conspiracy  was  a  chimera  of  UieUuJsbip. 
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XIII.  Etenim  jamdiu,  P.  C.  in  his  pericirlis  conjurationis  in- 
sidiisque  versainur :  sed  nescio  quo  pacto  omnium  scelerum,  ac 
veteris  fiiroris  et  audaciae  tnaturitas  in  nostri  consulatus  tempus 
erupit.  I^nod  si  ex  tanto  latrocinio  iste  unus  tolletur,  videbimur 
fortasse  acTbreve  quoddam  tempus  cura  et  metu  esse  relevati :  pe- 
riculum  autem  residebity  et  erit  inclusum  penitus  in  venis,  atque 
in  visceribus  reipublicae.  Ut  saepe  homines  aegri  morbo  gravi, 
cum  aestu  febrique  jactantur,  si  aquam  gelidam  bibierint,  primo 
relevari  videntur ;  deinde  multo  gravius  vehemefitiu^iJe  affiic- 
tantur :  sic  hie  morbus  qui  est  in  republica,  relevatus  istius  poe- 
na, vehement!  lis,  vivis  rdiquis,  ingravescet^  Quare,  P.  C.  se- 
cedant  improbi,  secernant  se  a  bonis,  unum  in  locum  congre- 
gentur;  muro  denique,  id  quod  saepe  jam  dixi,  secernantur  a 
nobis :  desinant  insidiari  domi  suae  consuli,  circumstare  tribunal 
praetoris  urbani,  obsidere  cum  gladiis  curiam,  malleolos  et  faces 
ad  incendendam  urbem  comparare:  sit  denique  inscriptum  in 
fronte  uniuscujusque  civis,  quid  de  repub.  sentiat.  PolHceor  vo- 
bis  hoc,  P.  C.  tantam  in  nobis  Coss.  fore  diligentiam,  tantam  in 
vobis  auctoritatem,  tantam  in  equitibus  Rom.  virtutem,  tantam 
in  omnibus  bonis  consensionem,  ut  Catilinae  profectione  omnia 
patefacta,  illustrata,  oppressa,  vindicata  esse  videatis.  (18)  Hisce 
ominibus,  Catilina,  cum  summa  reip.  sahite,  et  cirni  tua  peste  ac 
pernicie,  cum  que  eorum  exitio,  qui  se  tecum  omni  scelere  par- 
ricidioque  junxerunt,  proficiscere  ad  impium  bellum  ac  nefarium. 
Turn  tu,  Jupiter,  qui  iisdem,  quibus  haec  urbs,  auspiciis  a  Ro- 
mulo  es  constitutus,  quern  Statorem  hujus  urbis  atque  imperii 
vere  nominamus,  hunc,  et  hujus  socios  a  tuis  aris,  caeterisque^ 
teniplis,  a  tectis  urbis  ac  moenibus,  a  vita  fortunisque  civium  om-  ■ 
nium  arcebis:  et  omnes  inimicos  bonorum,  hostes  patriae,  latro- 
nes  Itahae,  scelerum  foedere  inter  se  ac  nefaria  societate  conjuno 
tos,  aeternis  suppliciis,  vivos  mortuosque  niactabis. 


NOTES. 


(18)  Hisce  ominibus,  Catilina.]  The 
keathens  superstitiously  observed  what- 
ever  wras  said  on  their  undertaking  a  jour- 
ney, or  any  enterprise.  Some  of  the  great- 
est men  have  laid  aside  an  undertaking,  or 
been  encouraged  in  the  pursuit  of  it,  by  a 
■Word  dropt  by  chance.  All  the  Roman 
historians,  particularly  Livy,  are  full  of 


this  ridiculous  conceit.  This  solemn  im< 
precation,  therefore,  pronounced  by  th( 
consul,  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Stator^ 
was  like  the  highest  excommunication^ 
and  would  be  construed  a  bad  omen  toj 
Catiline  by  all  those  of  his  audience,  whflj 
had  any  regard  for  the  religion  of  theilj 
country. 
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;  Sect.  XIII.  It  is  now  a  long  time,  conscript  fathers,  that  we 
ihave  trode  amidst  the  dangers  and  machinations  of  this  conspi- 
Uacv :  but  I  know  not  how  it  comes  to  pass,  the  full  maturity  of 
all  those  crimes,  and  of  this  long  ripening  rage  and  insolence,  has 
now  broke  out  during  the  period  of  ray  consulship.  Should  he 
f^WiQ  \^  roTnni'nrl  frnm  tliw  pmvprfut  band  of  ti'aJtors,  it  may"a^ 
bate,  perhaps,  our^ars.and  anxieties  for  a  while;  but  the  dan- 
gpr  JQll  sfilf  remaig^^nd  continue  luiking  in  thejvejng^iffldjvitais 
of  the  republic.     For,  as  men,  oppressed  with  au^avere  fit  of  ill; 


tiess. 


and  labouring  unde£  tjie,ragbig .  he^it  of  ?^r  fever,  aro^ften 
t  first  seemingly  relieved  by-a-dratf^tt-of  cold  -water ;  but  after- 
wards find  tlip  disease  return  upon  them  with  redoubled  fmy : 
in  like  manner,  this  distemper  which  has  seized  the  common- 
wealdi,  eased  a  little  by  the  pimishment  of  this  traitor,  will,  from 
his  surviving  associates,  soon  assume  new  force.  Wheieforc,  con- 
script fathers,  let  the  >\acked ji^tirejjet  them  separate  themsehes 
froiajhe  honestTTet  them  rendezvous  in  one  place.  /  In  fine,  as  I 
have  often  said,  let  ajvrall  be  l^etweenjhem  and_us ;  M^heni  cease^ 
^^Jgj^gnfl^*'''  f'T.r  tlip  rnnsiil  in  ]ii>;  gysm  hoijse,  to  bcsct  the  tribu- 
nal of  the  city  praetor,  to  invest  the  senate-house  with  amied  ruf- 
fians, and  to  prepare  fire-balls  and  torches  for  burning  the  city : 
in  short,  let  every  man's  sentiments  with  regard  to  the  pubHc  be 
inscribed  on  his  forehead.  Thfs  I  engage  for  and  promise,  con- 
script fathers,  that  by  the  diligence  of  the  consuls,  the  weight  of 
your  authority,  the  courage  and  firmness  of  the  Roman  knights, 
and  the  unanimity  of  all  the  honest,  Catiline  being  driven  from 
the  city,  you  shall  behold  all  his  treasons  detected,  exposed, 
crushed,  and  punished.  With  these  omens,  Catiline,  of  all  pros- 
perity to  the  republic,  but  of  destruction  to  thyself,  and  all  those 
who  have  joined  themselves  with  thee  in  all  kinds  of  parricide, 
go  thy  way  then  to  this  impious  and  abominable  war:  whilst 
thou,  Jupiter,  whose  rehgion  was  established  with  tlie  foundation 
of  this  city,  whom  we  truly  call  Stator,  the  stay  and  prop  of  this 
empire,  wilt  drive  this  man  and  his  accomplices  from  thy  altars 
and  temples,  from  the  houses  and  walls  of  the  city,  from  the  lives 
and  fortunes  of  us  all ;  and  wilt  destroy,  with  eternal  punishments, 
both  living  and  dead,  all  the  haters  of  good  men,  the  enemies  of 
their  country,  the  plunderers  of  Italy,  now  coniederated  in  this 
de-^estable  league  and  partjiership  of  viJiany. 
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I.  1  ANDEM  aliquando,  Quirites,  L.  Catilinara  furentem  audacia, 
scelus  aiihclantem,  pestem  patriae  nefarie  molientem,  vobis  atqiie 
huic  urbi  ferrum  flammamque  minitantem,  ex  urbe  (1)  vel  ejeci- 
ttius,  vel  emisimus,  vel  ipsum  egredienteni  verbis  prosecuti  sumus, 
Abiit,  excessit,  evasit,  erupit ;  nulla  jam  pernicies,  a  monstro  ilia 
atque  prodigio,  moenibus  ipsis  intra  moenia  comparabitur ;  atque 
hunc  quidem  unum  hujus  belli  domestici  ducem  sine  controversia 
vicimus ;  non  jam  inter  latera  nostra  sica  ilia  versabitur :  non  in 
campoj  non  in  foro,  non  in  curia,  non  denique  intra  doraesticbs 


NOTES. 


*  Catiline,  astonished  by  the  thunder 
of  the  last  speech,  had  httle  to  say  for 
himself  in  answer  to  it ;  yet,  with  down- 
cast looks,  and  suppliant  voice,  he  begged 
of  the  fathers,  not  to  believe  top  hastily 
what  was  said  against  him  by  an  enemy ; 
that  his  birth  and  past  life  offered  every 
thing  to  him  that  was  hopeful;  and  it  was 
not  to  be  imagined  that  a  man  of  patri- 
cian family,  whose  ancestors,  as  well  as 
himself,  had  given  many  proofs  of  their 
affection  to  the  Roman  people,  should 
want  to  overturn  the  government ;  while 
Cicero,  a  stranger,  and  late  inhabitant  of 
Rome,  was  so  zealous  to  preserve  it.  But 
as  he  was  going  on  to  give  foul  language, 
the  Senate  interrupted  him  by  a  general 
outcry,  calling  him  traitor  and  parricide  : 
upon  which,  being  furious  and  desperate, 
he  declared  again  aloud  what  he  had  said 
before  to  Cato,  that  since  he  was  circum- 
Tented  and  driven  headlong  by  his  ene- 
mies,  he  would  quench  the  flame  which 
was  raised  about  him  by  the  common 
ruin ;  and  so  rushed  out  of  the  assembly. 
As  soon  as  he  was  come  to  his  house,  and 
began  to  reflect  on  what  had  passed,  per- 
ceiving it  in  vain  to  dissemble  any  longer, 
he  resolved  to  enter  into  action,  immedi- 


ately, before  the  troops  of  the  republic 
were  increased,  or  any  new  levies  made ; 
so  that,  after  a  short  conference  with 
Lentulus,  Cethegus,  and  the  rest,  about 
what  had  been  concerted  in  the  last  meet-- 
ing,  having  given  fresh  orders  and  assur. 
ances  of  his  speedy  return  at  the  head  ol 
a  strong  army,  he  left  Rome  that  very 
night  with  a  small  retinue,  to  make  tlM 
best  of  his  way  towards  Etruria.  He  nd 
sooner  disappeared,  than  his  friends  gave 
out  that  he  was  gone  into  a  voluntary 
exile  at  Marseilles ;  which  was  industri* 
ously  spread  through  the  city  the  nexj 
morning,  to  raise  an  odium  upon  Cicerr 


for  driving  an  innocent  man  into 


banisiu 
ment,  without  any  previous  trial  or  prooF^ 
of  his  guilt.  But  Cicero  was  too  well  in- 
formed of  his  motions  to  entertain  any 
doubt  about  his  going  to  Manlius's  camp, 
and  into  actual  rebellion.  He  knew  that 
he  had  sent  thither  already  a  great  quaii- 
tity  of  arms,  and  all  the  ensigns  of  mili- 
tary command,  with  that  silver  eagle 
which  he  used  to  keep  with  great  super- 
stition in  his  house,  for  its  having  belong'- 
ed  to  C.  Mariiis,  in  his  expedition  against 
the  Cimbri.  But,  lest  the  story  should 
njake  an  ill  impression  on  the  city,  he 
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ORATION  V. 

II.    AGAINST  CATILINE. 


Sect.  I.  At  length,  Romans,  have  we  driven.  Jiscarrled.  and 
r suedjvvith  the  keenest  reproaches,  to  the  very  gates  of  Rome, 
L.  Catihne,  intoxicated  with  fury,  breathing  mischief,  impiously 
plotting^the  destroutfon  of  his  country,  and  threatening  to  lay 
tvastethis^ity  with  fire  and  sword.  He  is  gQne,^ie  is  fletl,  he 
bas  escaped,  he  has  broke  awav.  No  longer  shall  that  monster, 
that  prodigy  of  mischief,  plot  the  ruin  of  this  city  within  her  very 
walls.  \Ve  have  gained  a  clear  conquest  over  this  chief  and  ring- 
leader of  domestic  broils.  His  threatening  dagger  is  no  longer 
pointed  at  our  breasts,  nor  shall  we  now  any  more  tremble,  in  the 
field  of  Mars,  the  forum,  the  senate-house,  or  within  our  domestic 


NOTES. 

tailed  the  people  together  in  the  forum,  |  because,  seeing  all  his  designs  discovered, 
to  give  them  an  account  of  what  passed  in  I  and  his  most  secret  machinations  brought 
the  senate  the  day  before,  and  of  Catiline's  to  light,  he  plainly  perceived  that  he  could 
leaving  Rome  upon  it.  And  this  makes  Liot  continue  any  longer  in  Rome  with 
the  subject  of  the  oration  now  before  us.  I  safety.  In  fine,  he  quitted  the  place  of 
(I)  Fel  ejecimus,  vel  emisimus,  iW  ly?-  his  own  choice,  because  there  was  nothing 
m  egredientem,  &c.]  Ejicere  is  when  a  !  he  was  more  earnestly  set  upon  than  to 
man  is  forced  from  a  place  against  his  will,  repair  to  Manlius's  camp.  The  four  words 
EmiUere  implies  his  being  dispatched  up-  Cicero  uses  immediately  after,  abiit,  ei- 
on^ome  affair  with  his  own  consent.  In  cessit,  evasit,  erupit,  are  not  to  be  consi- 
both  cases,  however,  the  will  of  another  dered  as  a  string  of  synonymous  terms, 
is  concerned.  Egredi  is  an  act  entirely  |  but  form  a  kind  of  climax,  in  which  the 
own,  to  which  neither  force  nor  per-  j  expression  gradually  grows  in  force.  Abi- 
saasion,  but  a  voluntary  impulse,  prompts  I  it,  he  is  gone,  implies  only  a  bare  removaL 
All  these  expressions  may  be  in  some  \  £xcessit,  he  has  quitted  us,  as  if  indeed'by 
measure  applied  to  Catiline,  as  we  see  Ci-  !  some  urgent  reasons.  Evasit,  he  has  escap- 
cere,  in  fact,  does  in  this  paragraph.  He  !  ed,  as  if  from  a  place  where  he  could  no 
was  forced  from  Rome  against  his  will, !  longer  remain  in  safety.  Erupit,  he  hath 
bec£.use  his  intention  originally  was,  not  [  broke  frovi  us,  as  if  he  had  dreaded  being 
to  l.;ave  the  city  till  Cicero  was  taken  off.  detained  from  Manlius's  camp,  whither 
He  wa»  sent  away  with  his  own  consent, '  he  was  very  desirous  to  go. 
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parietes  pertimescemus ;  loco  ille  motus  est,  cum  est  ex  urbe  de- 
pulsus ;  palam  jam  cum  hoste,  nullo  impediente,  bellum  justum 
'  geremus.  Sine  dubio  perdidimus  hominem,  magnificeque  vici- 
mus,  cum  ilium  ex  occultis  insidiis  in  apertum  latrocinium  con- 
jecimus.  /Quod  vero  non  cruentura  mucronem,  nt  voluit,  extu- 
lit,  quod  vivis  nobis  egi-essus  est,  quod  ei  ferrum  de  manibus  ex- 
torsimus,  quod  incolumes  cives,  quod  stantem  urbem  reliquit, 
qnanto  tandem  ilium  moerore  afflictum  esse  et  profligatum  puta- 
tis  ?  Jacet  ille  nunc,  prostratusque  est,  Quirites,  et  se  percul- 
sum,  atque  abjectum  esse  sentit;  et  retorquet  oculps  profecta 
saepe  ad  banc  urbem,  quam  ex  suis  faucibus  ereptam  esse  luget : 
quae  quidem  laetari  mihi  videtur,  quod  tantam  pestem  evoraue* 
jit,  forasque  projecerit. 

II.  At  si  quis  est  talis,  quales  esse  omnes  oportebat,  qui  hoc  in 
ipso,  in  quo  exsultat  et  triumphal  oratio  mea,  me  vehementer  ac- 
cuset,  (2) quod  tam  capitalcm  hostem  non  comprehenderim  po- 
tiiis,  quam  emiserim  j  non  est  ista  mea  culpa,  Quirites,  sed  tem- 
porum.  Interemptum  esse  L.  Catilinam,  et  gravissimo  supplicio 
affectum  jampridem  oportebat :  idque  a  me  et  mos  majorum,  et 
hujus  imperii  severitas,  et  respub.  postulabat.  (3)  Sed  quam 
multos  fuisse  putatis,  qui,  quae  ego  deferrem,  non  crederent? 
quam  multos,  qui  propter  stultitiam  non  putarent?  quam  mul- 
tos, qui  etiam  defenderent?  quam  multos,  qui  propter  improbi- 
tatem,  faverent  ?  Ac  si,  sublato  illo,  depelli  a  vobis  omne  pericu- 
lum  judicarem,  jampridem  ego  L.  Catilinam  non  modo  invidiae 
meae,  verum  etiam  vitae  periculo  sustulissem ;  sed  cum  viderem, 
ne  vobis  quidem  omnibus  re  etiam  turn  probata,  si  ilium,  ut  erat 
jneritus,  morte  multassem,  fore  ut  ejus  socios  invidia  oppressus 
persequi  non  possem ;  rem  hue  deduxi,  ut  turn  palam  pugnare  | 
possetis,  cum  hostem  aperte  videretisv    Quem  quidem  ego  hos- 1 

NOTES.  '  J 

whole  faction  were  prepared  to  raise  a  gm 
neral  clamour  against  him,  by  represent? 


(2)  Quod  tam  capitalem  hostem  non  coni- 
prelienderim  potius,  quant  emiserim.]  It 
must  doubtless  appear  very  strange  to 
some,  that  Cicero,  when  he  had  certain 
information  of  Catiline's  treason,  instead 
of  seizing  him  in  the  city,  not  only  suifer- 
cd,  but  urged  his  escape,  and  forced  him 
as  it  were  to  begin  the  war.  But,  as  he 
intimates  here,  and  in  many  other  parts  of 
his  speeches,  there  was  good  reason  for 
jwhat  he  did.  He  had  many  enemies 
sttncng  the  nobility,  and  Catiline  many 
secret  friends ;  and  though  he  was  per- 
fectly informed  of  the  whole  progress  and 
Extent  of  the  plot,  yet  the  proofs  being 
not  ready  to  be  laid  before  the  public,  Ca- 
tiline's dissimulation   still  prevailed,  and 


ing  his  administration  as  a  tyranny,  and 
the  plot  as  a  forgery  contrived  t©  support 
it :  whereas,  by  driving  Catiline  into  rH 
beilion,  he  made  all  men  see  the  realitJi 
of  their  danger  ;  while,  from  an  exact  a<^ 
count  of  his  troops,  he  knew  them  to  hat 
so  unequal  to  those  of  the  republic,  that 
there  was  no  doubt  of  his  being  destroy- 
ed, if  he  could  be  pushed  to  the  necessiqf! 
of  declaring  himself  before  his  other  pro. 
jects  were  ripe  for  execution.  He  knew 
also,  that  if  Catiline  was  once  driven  oaf 
of  the  city,  and  separated  from  his  a&« 
complices,  who  were  a  lazy,  drunken» 
thoughtless  crew,  they  would  ruin  then- 


persuaded  great  numbers  of  his  innocence  ;  j  selves  by  their  own  rashness,  and  be  easi- 
so  that  if  he  had  imprisoned  and  punished  ly  drawn  into  any  trap  which  he  should 
liim  at  this  time,  as  he   deserved,  the  [lay  for  them.«>The, event  shewed  that  h^* 
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alls.  In  driving  him  from  the  city,  we  have  forced  his  most 
ivantageous  post.  We  shall  now,  without  opposition,  carry  on 
just  war  against  an  open  enemy.  We  have  effectually  ruined 
Ae  man,  and  gained  a  glorious  victory  by  driving  him  fiom  his 
secrrt  plots  into  open  rebelhon.  But  how  do  you  think  is  he 
overwhelmed  and  crushed  with  regret,  at  carrying  away  his  dag- 
ger unbathed  in  blood ;  at  leaving  the  city  before  he  had  effected 
my  death ;  at  seeing  the  weapons  prepared  for  our  destruction 
wrested  out  of  his  hands ;  in  a  word,  that  Rome  is  still  standing, 
and  her  citizens  safe.  He  is  now  quite  overthrown,  Romans, 
and  perceives  himself  impotent  and  despised,  often  casting  back 
his  eyes  upon  tliis  city,  which  he  sees,  with  regret,  rescued  from 
his  destructive  jaws ;  and  which  seems  to  me  to  rejoice  for  having 
disgorged  and  rid  herself  of  so  pestilent  a  citizen. 

Sect.  II.    But  if  there  be  any  here,  who  blame  me  for  what  T 
am  boasting_o^3asj;ou  all  indeed  justly  may,  that  I  did  not  ra- 


tTuT^eize  than  send  away  so  capital  an  enemy ;  that^s^  noJLgjy 
jfault,  ritJ7eiiis^;^_hnt  the  fault  of  the  times,  f'.atilinp  rtngVif  In^^g 
ago"toriiive^ufiferpd  <^^'<^  ^«g^  piini>;hT^iprif;  the  custom  of  our  an- 
cestors.'the  discipline  of  the  empire,  and  the  republic  itself  re- 
quired it :  but  how  many  would  there  have  been,  who  would  not 
have  beheved  ^jiat  i  chal-gedhim  wJthT  How  many  who,  througli 
weakness,  would  never  have  imagined  it?  Hossimany-who^vvaukl 
even  have  defended  him  ?  How  many  who,  througli  wickedness, 
wonld  have  espoused  his  cause?  But  had  T  jiulgpf]  jjinijik  r^pntb 
wouldjiaye  put  a  final  period  to  all  your  dnngprs.,  T  would  Innjr 
agQ_have  ordered  him    tn  pvprntinn^    ^^t    t^p   Viq-y^r^l    not    Qiily   of 

public  cepgMTP,  ^^"<^  ^^'^^  "f  "^y  ^'^  But  when  I  Ww,  that,  by 
sentencing  him  to  the  death  he  deserved,  and  before  you  were  all 
folly  convinced  of  his  guilt,  I  should  have  drawn  upon  myself 
such  an  odium  as  would  have  rendered  me  unable  to  prosecute 
Jiis  accomplices:  I  brought  the  matter  to  this  point,  that  you  might 
then  openly  and  vigorously  attack  Catihne,  when  he  was  appa- 
rently become  a  pubhc  enemy.    A\'hat  kind  of  an  enemy  I  judge 

NOTES, 
judged  right ;  and  by  what  happened  af-  ,  our  orator  had  found  him  a  very  power- 
ferwards,  both  to  Catiline  and  to  himself,  ful  rival.  This  induced  him  to  consider 
it  appeared  that,  as  far  as  human  caution  what  Cicer©  alleged  against  him,  as  the 
CO  jld  reach,  he  acted  with  the  utmost  |  groundless  assertions  of  a  man  actuated  bjr 
{iradence  in  regard  as  well  to  his  own,  as  1  a  principle  of  hatred.  The  second  sort 
CO  the  public  safety.  j  were  those  who  really  believed  there  was 

(3)  Sed  qiium  mullos  fuisse  piUatis.]  Ci-  i  no  conspiracy,  nay,  were  ready  to  defend 
cero  here  mentions  three  kinds  of  men, .  Catiline,  and  weak  enough  to  imagine 
wliose  envy  and  resentment  he  was  hke  '  him  incapable  of  any  such  designs.  The 
to  incur,  by  proceeding  to  extremities  i  third  sort  were  the  wicked  and  profligate, 
against  Catiline.  First,  such  as  looked  up-  I  who  hoped  to  reap  advantage  from  the 
or  him  to  be  an  enemy  to  Catiline,  on  ac-  .  overthrow  of  the  state,  and  therefore 
count  of  the  competition  that  had  arisen  j  wished  well  to  the  conspiracy. 
between  them  about  the  consulship, where  \ 
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tem,  Quirites,  quam  vehementer  foris  esse  timendum  putem,  li- 
cet hinc  intelligatis,  quod  illud  etiam  moleste  fero,  quod  ex  urbe 
parum  comitatus  exierit.  Utinam  ille  omnes  secum  suas  copias 
eduxisset.  Tongillum  mihi  eduxit,  quem  amare  in  praetexta 
coeperat :  Publicium  et  Munatium,  quorum  aes  alienum  contrac- 
tum  in  popina  nullum  reip.  motum  al^erre  poterat.  Reliquit  quos 
viros  ?  quanto  alieno  aere  ?  quam  valentes  ?  quam  nobiles  ? 

III.  Itaque  ego  ilium  exercitum,  et  Gallicanis  legionibus,  et 
hoc  delectu  (4)  quem  in  agro  Piceno  et  Gallico  Q.  Metellus  ha- 
buit,  et  his  copiis  quae  a  nobis  quotidie  comparantur,  mag- 
nopere  contemno;  collectum  ex  senibus  desperatis,  ex  agresti 
luxuria,  ex  rusticis  decoctoribus,  ex  iis  qui  vadimonia  desere- 
re,  quam  ilium  exercitum  maluerunt :  quibus  ego  non  modo  si 
aciem  exercitus  nostri,  verum  etiam  si  edictum  praetoris  osten- 
dero,  concident.  Hos,  quos  video  volitare  in  foro,  quos  stare  ad 
curiam,  quos  etiam  in  senatum  venire ;  qui  nitent  unguentis,  qui 
fulgent  purpura,  mallem  secum  suos  milites  eduxisset ;  qui  si  hie 
permanent,  mementote  non  tam  exercitmn  ilium  esse  nobis, 
quam  hos,  qui  exercitum  deseruerunt,  pertimescendos.  Atque 
hoc  etiam  magis  sunt  timendi,  quod,  quid  cogitent,  me  scire 
sentlunt,  neque  tamen  permoventur.  (5)  Video,  cui  Apulia  sit 
attributa,  qui  habeat  Etrui'iam,  qui  agrum  Picenum,  qui  Galli- 
cum,  qui  sibi  has  urbanas  insidias  caedis,  atque  incendiorum  de- 
poposcerit :  omnia  superioris  noctis  consilia  ad  me  perlata  esse 
sentiunt ;  patefeci  in  senatu  hesterno  die :  Catilina  ipse  pertimuit, 
profugit ;  hi  quid  exspectant  ?  nae  illi  vehementer  errant,  si  il- 
1am  meam  pristinam  lenitatem  pcrpetuam  sperant  flituram. 

IV.  Quod  exspectavi,  jam  sum  assecutus,  ut  vos  omnes  fac- 
tam  esse  aperte  conjurationem  contra  rempub.  videretis  :  ijisi  ve-  | 
ro-  si  quis  est,  qui  Catilinae  similes  cum  Catilina  sentire  non  pu- 
tet.     Non  est  jam  lenitati  locus,  severitatem  res  ipsa  flagitat;] 


NOTES. 


(4)  Quem  in  agro  Piceno  et  Gallico  Q. 
JMetellus.]  When  the  design  of  the  con- 
spiracy  came  to  be  known,  Q.  Pompeius 
Rufus  was  seiit  to  Capua,  and  Q.  Metel- 
lus  Celer  to  Picenum,  with  commissions 
to  levy  troops,  and  provide  an  army  suf. 
ficient  to  repel  the  danger  wherewith  the 
state  was  threatened.  This  sufficiently 
explains  Cicero's  meaning  with  respect  to 
the  levies  in  Picenum.  To  understand 
what  he  farther  says  of  the  Gallic  troops, 
the  reader  must  be  informed,  that  the  se- 
nate having  decreed  the  provinces  of  Ma 
cedonia  and  Gaul  tp  the  two  consuls  of  the 
present  year,  Macedonia  fell  fo  the  lot  of 
Cicero;  which  being  one  of  the  most  lu- 
ttative  provinces  of  the  empire,  our  ora- 


tor resigned  it  to  his  colleague  Antony  j 
who  being  overwhelmed  with  debt,  ana 
on  that  account  suspected  of  favouring  the 
conspiracy,  was,  by  this  means,  drawn  off 
from  his  old  associates,  and  induced  to  act 
the  part  of  a  real  friend  to  his  country. 
But  neither  did  Cicero  accept  of  Gaul, 
choosing  rather  to  continue  in  Rome,  and 
cliarge  himself  with  the  guardianship  of 
the  city.  He  therefore  resigned  his  pro- 
vince to  his  friend  Q.  Metellus :  and  hence 
it  is,  that  we  find  him  so  often  boasting 
in  his  speeches,  that  he  had  rejected 
the  advantages  of  a  provincial  command 
in  the  view  of  rendering  himself  moi*^ 
serviceable  to  the  commonwealth. 
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im  to  be,  and  how  formidable  in  his  attempts,  you  may  learn 
om  hence,  citizens,  that  I  am  only  sorry  he  went  off  with  so  few 
3  attend  him.  I  \\-ish  he  had  taken  his  whole  forces  along  with 
ath  him  :  he  has  carried  off  Tongillus  indeed,  the  object  of  his 
riminal  passion  when  a  youth ;  he  has  hkewise  carried  off  Pu- 
icius  and  Munatius,  whose  tavern  debts  would  never  have  oc- 
asioned  any  commotions  in  the  state.  But  how  important  are 
le  men  he  has  left  behind  him  ?  how  oppressed  with  debt,  how 
owerful,  how  illustrious  by  their  descent  ? 

Sect.  III.  WTien  therefore  I  think  of  our  Gallic  legions, 
nd  the  levies  made  by  Metellus  in  Picenum  and  Lombardy,  to- 
ether  with  those  troops  we  are  daily  raising,  1  hold  in  utter  con- 

mpt  that  army  of  his,  composed  of  wretched  old  men,  of  de- 
auchees  from  the  country,  of  rustic  vagabonds,  of  such  as  have 
ed  from  their  bail  to  take  shelter  in  his  camp :  men  ready  to 
un  away,  not  only  at  the  sight  of  an  army,  but  of  the  praetor's 
diet.    I  could  wish  he  had  likewise  carried  with  him  those  whom 

see  fluttering  in  the  forum,  sauntering  about  the  courts  of  jus- 
ce,  and  even  taking  their  places  in  the  senate;  men  sleek  with 
erfumes,  and  shining  in  purple.  If  these  still  remain  here,  mark 
hat  I  say,  the  deserters  from  the  army  are  more  to  be  dreaded 
lan  the  army  itself;  and  the  more  so,  because  they  know  me  to 
e  informed  of  all  their  designs,  yet  are  not  in  the  least  mov^d  by 
;.     I  behold  the  person  to  whom  Apulia  is  allotted,   to  whom 

tniria,  to  whom  the  territory  of  Picenum,  to  whom  Cisalpine 
jraul.  I  see  the  man  who  demanded  the  task  of  setting  fire  to 
tie  cil?y,  and  filling  it  with  slaughter.  They  know  that  1  am  ac- 
uainted  with  all  the  secrets  of  their-  last  nocturnal  meeting :  I 

id  them  open  yesterday  in  the  senate :  Catihne  himself  was  dis- 
eartened  and  fled ;  what  then  can  those  others  mean  ?  They 
re  much  mistaken  if  they  imagine  I  shall  always  use  the  same 

lity. 

Sect.  IV.  I  have  at  last  gained  what  I  have  hitherto  been 
raiting  for,  to  make  you  all  sensible  that  a  conspiracy  is  openly 
>nr  ed  against  the  state ;  unless  there  be  any  one  who  imagines 
such  as  resemble  Catiline  may  yet  reiuse  to  enter  into  his 
fisngns.     There  is  now  therefore  no  more  room  for  clemency,  the 


NOTES. 


Marcus  Caepafius  is  said,  in  the  third 
oration  against  Catiline,  to  have  been 
named  to  raise  the  shepherds  in  Apulia. 
Lentulus,  Cethegus,  Statilius,  andCassius, 
undertook  to  fire  the  city,  and  murder 
their  fiercest  enemies:  particularly,  Ce- 
thegus promised  to  dispatch  Cicero  ;  and 
even  offered,  with  a  small  force,  to  attack 
the  senate-house,  and  cut  off  all  the  senate 
at  once. 
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UBum  etiam  nunc  concedam :  exeant,  proficiscantur,  ne  patiantic 
desiderio  sui  Catilinam  miserum  tabescere:  demonstrabo  iter 
Aurtilia  via  profectus  est :  si  accelerare  volent,  ad  vesperam  eon- 
sequentur.  O  fortunatam  remp.  si  quidem  hane  sentinam  hiijui 
nrbis  ejeceint !  uno  mehercule  Catilina  exhausto,  relevata  mihi  e 
recreata  rcsp.  videtur.  Quid  enim  mali  aut  sceleris  fingi  aiit  ex 
cogitari  potest,  quod  non  ille  conceperit?  Quis  tota  Italia  vene 
ficus,  quis  gladiator,  quis  latro,  quis  sicarius,  quis  parriciila,  qui 
testamentorum  subjector,  (6)  quis  circumscriptor,  quis  ganeo 
quib  nepos,  quis  adulter,  quae  mulicr  infamis,  quis  corrupter  ju 
ventutis,  quis  corruptus,  quis  perditus  iuveniri  potest,  qui  se  cun 
Catilina  non  familiarissime  vixisse  fateatur  ?  quae  caedes  per  hoso 
annos  sine  illo  facta  est  ?  quod  nefarium  stuprum  non  per  il 
lum  ?  Jam  vero  quae  tanta  in  ullo  unquam  homine  juventutis  il 
lecebra  fuit,  quanta  in  illo  ?  qui  alios  ipse  amabat  turpissime 
alioruni  amori  flagitiosissime  serviebat :  aliis  fructum  libidinum 
aliis  mortem  parentum,  non  raodo  impellendo,  verum  etiam  ad 
ju'/ando,  pollicebatur.  Nunc  vero  quam  subito  non  solum  e:; 
urbe,  verum  etiam  ex  agris  ingentem  numerum  perditorum  ho 
minum  collegerat  ?  Nemo,  non  modo  Romae,  sed  nee  ullo  ii 
angulo  totius  Italiae  oppressus  aere  alieno  fuit,  quern  non  ad  ho 
incredibile  sceleris  foedus  adsciverit. 

V.  Atque  ut  ejus  diversa  studia  in  dissimili  ratione  perspicerj 
positis,  nemo  est  in  ludo  gladiatorio  paulo  ad  facinus  audacior,  qi 
^  non  intimuivi  Catilinae  esse  fateatur :  nemo  in  scena  levior  i 
jiequior,  qui  sc  non  ejusdem  prope  sodalem  fuisse  commeraore 
Atque  idem  tamen  stuprorum  et  scelerum  exercitatione  assuefat 
tus,  frigore  et  fame,  et  siti  ac  vigiliis  perferendis,  fortis  ab  ist: 
puis  sociis  praedicabatur,  cum  industriae  subsidia  atque  instri 
menta  virtu tis,  in  libidine  audaciaque  consumeret.  Huncvero: 
sui  fuerint  comitcs  secuti,  si  ex  urbe  exierint  desperatorura  hom 
num  flagitiosi  greges,  6  nos  beatos  !  6  rempubl.  fortunatam  1 
praeclaram  laudem  consulatus  mei !  Non  enim  jam  sunt  medic 
cres  hominum  libidines,  non  humanae  audaciae,  ac  tolerandae 
nihil  cogitan^,  nisi  caedem,  nisi  incendia,  nisi  rapinas :  patrimt 
nia  sua  profuderunt,  fortunas  suas  obligurierunt :  res  eos  jampr 
dem,  fides  deficere  nuper  coepit ;  eadem  tamen  ilia,  quae  erat  i 
»bundautia,  libido  permanet.     Quod  si  in  vino  et  alea  come 


NOTES. 


(6)  Quis  circumscriptor— -^quis  nepos.] 
Circumscriptor  means  one  who  makes  it 
his  business  to  allure  and  entice  youth  in- 
to debauchery.  This  practice  was  be- 
come so  common  at  Rome,  that  they  had 
established  it  into  a  kind  of  art  or  pro- 
fession.   i^epoSf  besides  its  proper  ^gniii- 


J 


cation,  is  frequently  used,  as  here, 
debauchee  and  prodigal,  one  who  had  di 
sipated  his  patrimony  in  luxury  and  V 
luptuousness.  Sallust  describes  at  lar| 
the  abandoned  profligate  crew,  frO 
^mong  whom  Catiline  chose  his  cotnp 
nions. 
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ase  itself  requires  severity.  Yet  I  will  still  grant  them  one  thing; 
et  them  quit  the  city,  let  them  follow  Catiline,  nor  suffer  their 
niserable  leader  to  languish  in  their  absence.  Nay,  I  will  even 
;ell  them  the  way ;  it  is  the  Aurelian  road :  if  they  make  haste, 
hey  may  overtake  him  before  night.  O  happy  state,  were  it  but 
mce  drained  of  this  sink  of  wickedness  !  To  me  the  absence  of 
Catiline  alone,  seems  to  have  restored  fiesh  beauty  and  vigour 
o  the  commonwealth.  "What  villany,  what  mischief  can  be  de- 
■ised  or  imagined,  that  has  not  entered  into  his  thought  ?  What 
)risonei  is  to  be  found  in  all  Italy,  what  gladiator,  what  robber, 
vhat  assassin,  what  parricide,  what  forger  of  wills,  what  sharjjer, 
vhat  debauchee,  what  squanderer,  what  adulterer,  what  harlot, 
vhat  corrupter  of  youth,  what  corrupted  wretch,  what  aban- 
loned  criminal,  who  will  not  own  an  intimate  familiai'ity  with 
[Catiline  ?  What  murder  has  been  perpetrated  of  late  years  with- 
)ut  him  ?  Wliat  act  of  lewdness  speaks  not  him  for  its  author  ? 
Was  ever  man  possessed  of  such  talents  for  corrupting  youth  ? 
To  some  he  prostituted  himself  unnaturally ;  for  others  he  indul- 
ged a  criminal  passion.  Many  were  allured  by  the  prospect  of 
mbounded  enjo^-ment,  many  by  the  promise  of  their  pai*ents 
leath ;  to  which  he  not  only  incited  them,  but  even  contributed 
lis  assistance.  What  a  prodigious  number  of  profligate  wretches 
las  he  just  now  drawn  together,  not  only  from  the  city,  but  also 
rom  the  country  !  There  is  not  a  person  oppressed  with  debt, 
[  will  not  say  in  Rome,  but  in  the  remotest  comer  of  all  Ital}^, 
i^hom  he  has  not  engaged  in  this  unparalleled  confederacy  of  guilt. 

Sect.  V.  But  to  make  you  acquainted  with  the  variety  of  his 
idents,  in  all  the  different  kinds  of  vice,  there  is  not  a  gladiator 
n  any  of  our  public  schools,  remarkable  for  being  audacious  in 
nischief,  who  does  not  o^vn  an  intimacy  with  Catiline ;  not  a 
jlaver  of  distinguished  impudence  and  guilt,  but  openly  boasts 
)f  Jiaving  been  his  companion.  Yet  this  man,  trained  up  in  the 
continual  exercise  of  lewdness  and  villany,  while  he  was  wasting 
in  liot  and  debaucheiy  the  means  of  virtue,  and  supphes  of  in- 
iustry,  was  extolled  by  these  his  associates  for  his  fortitude  and 
)atience  in  supporting  cold,  hunger,  thirst,  and  watchings. 
Would  his  companions  but  follow  him,  would  this  profligate 
crew  of  desperate  men  but  leave  the  city,  how  happy  would  it  be 
(for  us,  how  fortunate  for  the  commonwealth,  how  glorious  for 
jmy  consulship  !  It  is  not  a  moderate  degree  of  depravity,  a  na- 
lural  or  supportable  measure  of  guilt,  that  now  prevails.  Nothing 
less  than  murders,  rapines,  and  conflagrations  employ  their 
Uio  ights.  They  have  squandered  away  their  patrimonies,  they 
have  wasted  their  fortunes  in  debauchery;  they  have  long  been 
Vitliout  money  ;  and  now  their  credit  *  begins  to  fail  them,  yet 
jptili  they  retain  the  same  desires,  though  deprived  of  the  means 
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sationes  solum,  et  scorta  quaererent,  essent  illi  qiiidem  desperan- 
di,  sed  tanien  essent  ferendi :  hoc  vero  quis  ferre  possit,  inertes 
homines  fortissimis  viris  insidiari,  stultissimos  prudentissimis, 
ebriosos  sobriis,  dormientes  vigilantibus  ?  qui  mihi  accubantes  in 
conviviis,  complcxi  mulieres  impudicas,  vino  languidi,  conferti 
cibo,  sertis  redimiti.  unguentis  obliti,  debilitati  stupris,  eructant 
sermonibus  suis  caedem  bonorum,  atque  urbis  incendia :  quibus 
ego  confido  impendere  fatuni  aliquod ;  et  poenas  jamdiu  impro- 
bitati,  nequitiae,  sceleri,  libidini  debitas,  aut  instare  jam  plane, 
aut  certe  jam  appropinquare.  Quos  si  meus  consulatus,  quoni- 
am  sanare  non  potest,  sustulerit ;  non  breve  nescio  quod  tempus, 
sed  multa  saecula  propagarit  reipublicae.  Nulla  est  enim  natio, 
quam  pertimescamus:  nuUus  rex,  qui  belium  populo  Romano 
inferre  possit ;  omnia  sunt  externa,  unius  virtute,  terra  marique 
pacata ;  domesticum  belium  manet :  intus  insidiae  sunt :  intus 
inclusum  periculum  est:  intus  est  hostis:  cum  luxuria  nobis, 
cum  amentia,  cum  scelere  certandum  est.  Huic  ego  me  bello 
ducem  profiteor,  Quirites :  suscipio  inimicitias  hominum  perdi- 
torum ;  quae  sanari  poterunt,  quacunque  ratione  sanabo :  quae 
resecanda  erunt,  non  patiar  ad  perniciem  civitatis  manare.  Pro- 
inde  aut  exeant,  aut  quiescant :  aut,  si  et  in  urbe,  et  in  eadem 
mente  permanent ;  ea  quae  merentur,  exspectent. 

VI.  At  etiam  sunt,  Quirites,  qui  dlcant  a  me  in  exilium  ejec 
turn  esse  Catilinam  :  quod  ego  si  verbo  assequi  possem,  istos  ip 
SOS  ejicerem,  qui  haec  loquuntur :  homo  enim  videlicet  timidus 
et  permodestus,  vocem  consulis  ferre  non  potuit :  simul  atque  h 
in  exilium  jussus  est,  paruit,  quievit.  Hesterno  die  cum  domi  mea 
pene  intcrfectus  essem,  Senatum  in  aedem  Jovis  Statoris  convQ 
cavi,  rem  omnem  ad  patres  conscriptos  detuli.  Quo  cum  Cat 
lina  venisset,  quis  eum  Senator  appellavit  ?  quis  salutavit  ?  qi 
denique  ita  aspexit  ut  perditum  civem,  ac  non  potius,  ut  impoi 
tunissimum  hostem  ?  quin  etiam  principes  ejus  ordinis  partem  i] 
lam  subselliorum,  ad  quam  ille  accesserat,  nudam  atque  inanei 
reliquerunt.  Hie  ego,  veliemens  ille  Consul,  qui  verbo  cives  i] 
exilium  ejicio,  quaesivi  a  Catilina,  an  nocturno  conventu  apu( 
M.  Leccam  fuisset,  necne.  Cum  ille  homo  audacissimus,  consci 
entia  convictus,  primo  reticuisset:  patefeci  caetera:  quid 
nocte  egisset,  ubi  fuisset,  quid  in  proximam  constituisset,  quem 
admodum  esset  ei  ratio  totius  belli  descripta,  edocui.    Cum  ha< 
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of  enjoyment.  Did  they,  amidst  their  revels  and  gaming,  affect 
no  other  pleasures  than  those  of  lewdness  and  feasting,  however 
doperate  their  case  must  appear,  it  might  still  notwithstanding 
be  borne  with.  But  it  is  altogether  insufferable,  that  the  coward- 
ly -hould  pretend  to  plot  against  the  brave,  the  foolish  against 
tht  pi-udent,  the  drunken  against  the  sober,  the  drowsy  against 
the  vigilant ;  who,  lolling  at  feasts,  embracing  mistresses,  stag-  ^ 
gcring  with  wine,  stuffed  with  victuals,  crowned  with  garlands, 
daubed  with  perfumes,  wasted  with  intemperance,  belch  in  their 
ersations  of  massacring  the  honest,  and  firing  the  city.  Over 
h,  I  trust,  some  dreadful  fatality  now  hangs;  and  that  the 
vengeance  so  long  due  to  their  villany,  baseness,  guilt,  and  crimes, 
is  cither  just  breaking,  or  just  ready  to  break  upon  their  heads. 
If  my  consulship,  since  it  cannot  cure,  should  cut  off  all  these, 
it  \s  ould  add  no  small  period  to  the  duration  of  the  republic. 
lor  there  is  no  nation  which  we  have  reason  to  fear ;  no  king 
who  can  make  war  upon  the  Roman  people.  All  disturbances 
hbioad,  both  by  land  and  sea,  are  quelled  by  the  virtue  of  one 
man.  But  a  domestic  war  still  remains  :  the  treason,  the  dan- 
ger, the  enemy  is  within.  We  are  to  combat  with  luxury,  with 
madness,  with  villany.  In  this  war  I  profess  myself  your  leader, 
and  take  upon  myself  all  the  animosity  of  the  desperate.  What- 
ever can  possibly  be  healed,  I  will  heal ;  but  what  ought  to  be 
cut  off,  I  will  never  suffer  to  spread  to  the  ruin  of  the  city.  Let 
them  therefore  dqiart,  or  be  at  rest ;  but  if  they  are  resolved 
both  to  remain  in  the  city,  and  continue  their  wonted  practices, 
let  them  look  for  tlie  punishment  they  deserve. 

Sect.  VI.  But  some  there  are,  Romans,  who  assert,  that  I 
have  driven  CatiUne  into  banishment.  And,  indeed,  could  words 
compass  it,  I  would  not  scruple  to  drive  them  into  exile  too.  Ca- 
tiline, to  be  sure,  was  so  very  timorous  and  modest,  that  he  could 
not  stand  the  words  of  the  consul ;  but,  being  ordered  into  ba- 
nishment, immediately  acquiesced  and  obeyed.  Yesterday,  when 
I  ran  so  great  a  hazard  of  being  murdered  in  niy  o\\ti  house,  I 
assembled  the  senate  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Stator,  and  laid 
the  whole  affair  before  the  conscript  fathers.  When  CatiUne 
came  thither,  did  so  much  as  one  senator  accost  or  salute  him  ? 
In  fine,  did  they  regard  him  only  as  a  desperate  citizen,  and  not 
rather  as  an  outrageous  enemy?  Nay  the  consular  senators 
<juitted  that  part  of  the  house  where  he  sat,  and  left  the  whole 
hoase  clear  to  him.  Here  I,  that  violent  consul,  who,  by  a 
single  word,  drive  citizens  into  banishment,  demanded  of  Cati- 
line, whether  he  had  or  had  not  been  at  the  nocturnal  meeting  in 
th('  house  of  M.  Lecca.  And  when  he,  the  most  audacious  of 
men,  struck  dumb  by  self-conviction,  returned  no  answer,  I  laid 
op.3n  the  whole  to  the  senate  :  acquainting  them  with  the  trans- 
actions of  that  night,  where  he  had  been,  what  was  reserved  for 
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sitaret,  cuni  teneretur ;  quaesivi  quid  dubitaret  eo  proficisci,  quo 
jampridem  pararat :  cum  arma,  cum  secures,  cum  fasces,  cum 
tubas,  cum  sigua  militaria,  cum  aquilam  illam  argenteam,  cui 
ille  etiam  sacrarium  scelerum  domi  suae  fecerat,  scirem  esse 
praemissam.  In  exsilium  ejiciebam,  quem  jam  ingressum  esse  in 
bellum  videbam  ?  Etenim,  credo,  Manlius  iste,  centurio,  qui  in 
agro  Fesulano  castra  posuit,  bellum  populo  Romano  suo  nomine 
indixit:  et  ilia  castra  nunc  non  Catilinam  ducem  exspectant:  et 
ille  ejectus  in  exsilium,  se  (7)Massiliam,  ut  aiunt,  non  in  haec 
castra  conferet  ? 

VII.   O  conditionem  miscram,  non  modo  administrandae,  ve- 
rum  etiam  conservandae  reipublicae  !  nunc  si  L.  Catilina  consi- 
liis,  laboribus,  periculis  meis  circumclusus  ac  debilitatus  subito 
pertimUerit,    sententiam   mutaverit,    deseruerit   suos,   consilium 
belli  faciundi  ^ibjecerit,  ex  hoc  cursu  sceleris  et  belli,  iter  ad  fu- 
gam  atque  exsilium  converterit;  non  ille  a  me  spoliatus  armis 
audaciae,  non  obstupefactus  ac  perterisilus  mea  diligentia,  non  de 
spe  conatuque  depulsus,  sed  indemnatus,  innocens,   in  exsilium 
ejectus  a  consule,  vi  et  minis  esse  dicetur :  et  erunt,  qui  ilium, 
si  hoc  fecerit,  non  improburti,  sed  miserum ;  me  non  diligentis- 
simum  consulem,  sed  crudelissimum  tyrannum  existimari  velint. 
Est  mihi  tanti,  Quirites,  hujus  invidiae  falsae  atque  iniquae  tem- 
pestatem  subire,  dummodo  a  vobis  hujus  horifibilis  belli  ac  nefa- 
rii  periculum  depellatur.     Dicatur  srne  ejectus  esse  a  me,  dum- 
modo eat  in  exsilium ;  sed  mihi  credite,  non  est  iturus.     Nun- 
quam  ego  a  Diis  immortalibus  optabo,   Quirites,  invidiae  meai 
levandae  causa,  ut  L.  Catilinam  ducere  exercitum  hostium,  ai 
que  in  armis  volitare  audiatis :  sed  triduo  tamen  audietis :  mu 
toque  magis  illud  timeo,  ne'  mihi  sit  invidiosum  aliquando,  quod 
ilium  emiserim  potius,  quara  quod  ejecerim.     Sed  cum  sint  ho- 
mines, qui  ilium,  ciim  profectus  sit,  ejectum  esse  dicant ;  iiderai 
si  interfectus  esset,  quid  dicerent  ?    Quanquam  isti,  qui  Catilinari 
Massiliam  ire  dictitant,  non  tani  hoc  queruntur,  quam  verentut 
Nemo  est  istorum  tam  misericors,  qui  ilhun  non  ad  Manliuiil 
quam  ad  Massilienses  ire  malit.     Ille  autem,  si,  mehercule,  hoc 
quod  agit,  nunquam  ante  cogitasset,  tamen  latrocinantcm  se  ii* 

NOTES. 


(7)  Massiliam.']  We  learn  from  Sal- 
lust,  that  Catiline,  upon  his  leaving 
Rome,  wrote  letters  to  some  of  the  most 
considerable  senators,  informing  them, 
that,  being  persecuted  with  false  accusa- 
tions, and  finding  himself  unable  to  re- 
sist the  faction  of  his  enemies,  he  had 
thought  proper  to  retire  to  Marseilles ; 
not  from  a  consciousness  of  any  guilt. 


but  to  prevent  the  disputes  that  other* 
wise  might  be  raised  on  his  account 
Marseilles  was  a  celebrated  city  of  Nar^ 
bonese  Gaul,  renowned  for  the  learniD| 
and  politeness,  of  its  inhabitants,  and  W 
whose  fidelity  and  attachment  to  the  Ro- 
man commonwealth,  Cicero  makes  ampl« 
mention  in  his  second  book  of  Offices. 
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next,  and  how  he  had  settled  the  whole  plan  of  the  war.  As 
tie  appeared  disconcerted  and  speechless,  I  asked  what  hindered 
his  going  upon  an  expedition  which  he  had  so  long  prepared 
for;  when  1  knew  that  he  had  already  sent  before  him  arms, 
axes,  rods,  trumpets,  military  ensigns,  and  that  silver  eagle,  to 
which  he  had  raised  an  impious  altar  in  his  own  house.  Can  I 
be  said  to  have  driven  into  banishment  a  man  who  liad  already 
commenced  hostilities  against  his  country  ?  Or  is  it  credible  that 
Manlius,  an  obscure  centurion,  who  has  pitched  his  camp  upon 
the  plains  of  Fesulae,  would  declare  war  against  the  Roman  peo- 
ple in  his  own  name :  that  the  forces  under  him  do  not  now  ex- 
pect Catiline  for  their  general :  or  that  he,  submitting  to  a  vo- 
luntary' banishment,  has,  as  some  pretend,  repaired  to  Mar- 
seilles, and  not  to  the  before-mentioned  camp  ? 

Sect.  VII.  O  wretched  condition,  not  only  of  governing,  but 
even  of  preserving  the  state  !  For  should  Catiline,  discouraged 
and  disconcerted  by  my  ^unsels,  vigilance,  and  strenuous  care 
of  the  repubhc,  be  seized  with  a  sudden  dread,  change  his  reso- 
lution, desert  his  party,  quit  liis  hostile  designs,  and  alter  his 
course  of  war  and  guilt  into  that  of  flight  and  banishment,  it 
will  not  then  be  said  that  I  have  wrested  out  of  his  hands  the 
weapons  of  insolence,  that  I  have  astonished  and  confounded 
Kim  by  my  dihgence,  and  that  I  have  driven  him.  from  all  his 

[hopes  and  schemes:  but  he  will  be  considererl  .ns  n  man  innocent 
and  uncondemned^who  has  beenjorced  into  banishment  by  the_ 
feeats, ahdrviolence  of  the  consul.  ".Nay^Jthere  are  whoTin  this 
cv^nt,  would  think  him  not  wicked,  but  unhappy ;  and  me  not 
a  vigilanTconsul,  but  a^  cruel  tyrant./  But  I  little  re<Tard  this 
strfTnPbt  bitter  and  imdeserved  censure,  provided  I  can  screen 
you  from  the  danger  of  this  dreadful  and  impious  war.  Let  him 
only  go  into  hnnishment,  nnd  T  nm  rnnteotJll^JL'LCribfldjt^r^ 
threats.  But  believe  me,  he  has  no  design  to  go.  My  desire  of 
avoiding  public  envy,  Romans,  shall  never  induce  me  to  wish 
you  may  hear  of  Catiline's  being  at  the  head  of  an  army,  and 
traversing  in  a  hostile  manner  the  territories  of  the  republic. 
But  assuredly  you  will  hear  it  in  three  days ;  and  I  have  much 
gi-eater  reason  to  fear  being  censured  for  letting  him  escape,  than 

;i  that  I  forced  him  to  quit  the  city.    But  if  men  are  so__p£acett>e^s 

Ij  tQ-COmplairLof  hio  hmnrr  rlnVnn 'nn-Qy^  i.vKii^^-r.,i]f]  t^^^y  Kfi:y^  tj^j^^ 

[\  i^heJiad-b^en  put  to  dcath^?  /Yet  there  is  not  one  of  those  who 
i  ta  k  of  his  going  to  Marseilles,  but  would  be  sorry  for  it  if  it 
V, as  true;  and  with  all  the  concern  they  express  for  hhn,  they 
hf  d  m.uch  rather  hear  of  his  being  in  Manlius's  camp.  As  for 
himself,  had  he  never  before  thought  of  the  project  he  is  now 
engaged  in,  yet  such  is  his  particular  turn  of  mind,  that  he 
"'  L  3 
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terfici  mallet,  qujim  exsulcm  vivere :  nunc  vero,  cum  ei  nihil  ad- 
liuc  praeter  ipsius  voluntatem  cogitationemque  accident,  nisi 
quod  vivis  nobis  Romfi  profectus  est;  optemus  potiiis,  ut  eat  in 
exilium,  quam  queramur. 

VIII.  Sed  cur  tamdiu  de  uno  hoste  loquimur,  et  de  eo  hoste 
qui  jam  fatetur  se  esse  hostem,  et  quem,  quia,  quod  semper  vo- 
lui,  murus  interest,  non  timeo :  de  his  qui  dissimulant,  qui  Ilo- 
mae  remanent,  qui  nobiscum  sunt,  nihil  dicimus  ?  quos  quidem 
ego,  si  ullo  modo  fieri  posset,  non  tarn  ulcisci  studeo,  quam  sa- 
Tiare,  et  ipsos  placare  reipub.  Neque,  id  quare  fieri  non  possit,  si 
me  audire  voluerint,  intelligo.  Expoham  enim  vobis,  Quirites, 
ex  quibus  generibus  hominum  istae  copiae  commrentur :  deinde 
singulis  medicinam  consilii,  atque  orationis  meae,  si  quam  pote- 
ro,  afferam.  (8)  Unum  genus  est  eorum,  qui  magno  in  aerc 
alieno  majores  etiam  possessiones  habent,  quarum  amore  adduc- 
ti,  dissolvi  nullo  modo  possunt.  Horum  hominum  species  est 
honestissima :  sunt  enim  locupleteg  :  voluntas  vero,  et  causa  im- 
pudentissima.  Tu  agris,  tu  aedificiis,  tu  argcnto,  tu  familia,  tu 
rebus  omnibus  ornatus  et  copiosus  sis,  et  dubites  a.hqnid  de  pos- 
sessione  detrahere,  ad  fidem  acquirere?  quid  enim  exspectas? 
bellum  ?  quid  ?  ergo  in  vastatione  omnium,  tuas  possessiones  sa 
crosanctas  futuras  pijtas  ?  an  tabulas  novas  ?  Errant  qui  istas  a' 
Catilina  exspectant;  meo  beneficio  tabulae  novae  proferentur, 
verum  auctionariae.  Neque  enim  isti  qui  possessiones  habent, 
alia  ratione  ulla  salvi  esse  possunt.  Quod  si  maturius  facere  vo- 
luissent,  neque  (id  quod  stultissimum  est)  certare  cum  usuris 
fructibus  praetliorum,  locupletioribus  his,  et  melioribus  civibus 
uteremur.  Sed  hosce  homines  minimc  puto  pertimescendos, 
quod  aut  deduci  de  sententia  possunt,  aut,  si  permanebunt,  ma* 
gis  mihi  videntur  vota  facturi  contra  remp.  quam  arma  laturi.  .  ], 

'j 

IX.  Altcnmi  (9) genus  est  eorum,  qui,  quanquam  premuntur 
acre  alieno,  dominationem  tamen  exspectant :  rerum  potiri  vo-^ 


NOTES. 


(8)  Uiium  genus  est  eoruvt.]  Cicero 
here  takes  a  view  of  Catiline's  forces,  and 
observes  that  rhey  were  composed  of  six 
different  classes  of  men,  to  all  of  whom 
he  gives  advice  suited  to  their  circum- 
stances ;  and  which  he  shews  will  be  in- 
finitely more  for  their  advantage  than 
the  desperate  measures  they  had  so  rash- 
ly  engaged  in.  We  shall  treat  of  them 
in  order.  The  first  are  those  who,  hav- 
ing large  estates,  but  considerably  en- 
cumbered  with  debt,  would  fain  get  rid 
of  the  latter,  without  divesting  them- 
selves of  any  part  of  the  former.  These 
he  advises  to  sell  part  of  their  possessions, 


and  by  that  means  disengage  themselveM 
from  the  load  of  debt  they  lay  under, 
promising  them  all  the  assistance  in  his 
power  to  bring  about  so  salutary  an  end, 
which  would  not  only  make  them  easy 
for  the  present,  but  establish  and 
strengthen  their  credit  for  the  time  to 
come. 

(9)  AUerum  genus  est  eorunu]  The  se- 
cond cohort  of  Catiline'slegion,if  wemay 
so  express  ourselves,  was  made  up  of  men 
who,  being  deeply  involved  in  debt, 
without  any  estates  or  possessions  to  sa,- 
tisfy  the  demands  of  their  creditors,  turn- 
ed all  their  thoughts  to  the  attainment 
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vould  rather  fall  as  a  robber,  than  live  as  an  exile.  But  now, 
IS  nothing  has  happened  contrary  to  his  expectation  and  desii'e, 
?xcept  that  I  was  left  alive  when 'he  quitted  Rome,  let  us  rather 
visii  he  may  go  into  banishment,  than  complain  of  it. 

Sect.  VIII.  But  why  do  I  speak  so  much  about  one  enemy  ? 
kn  enemy,  too,  who  has  openly  proclaimed  himself  such ;  and 
ihom  I  no  longer  dread,  since,  as  I  always  wished,  there  is  now 

wall  between  us.  Shall  I  say  nothing  of  those  who  dissemble 
heir  treason,  who  continue  at  Rome,  and  mingle  in  our  assem- 
>he5  ?  With  regard  to  these,  indeed,  I  am  less  intent  upon  ven- 
geance than  to  reclaim  them,  if  possible,  from  iheir  errors,  and 
econcile  them  to  the  repubhc.  Nor  do  I  perceive  any  difficidty 
n  the  undertaking,  if  they  will  but  listen  to  my  advice.  For, 
t,  I  will  shew  you,  citizens,  of  what  different  sorts  of  men 
heir  forces  consist,  and  then  apply  to  each,  as  far  as  I  am  able, 
he  most  powerful  remedies  of  persuasion  and  eloquence.  The 
irst  sort  consists  of  those  who,  having  great  debts,  but  still 

reatcr  possessions,  are  so  passionately  fond  of  the  latter,  that 
tiey  cannot  bear  the  thought  of  infringing  them.  This,  in  ap- 
pearance, is  the  most  honourable  class,  for  they  are  rich ;  but 
heir  intention  and  aim  is  the  most  infamous  of  all.  Art  thou 
Ustinguished  by  the  possession  of  an  estate,  houses,  money,  slaves, 
uid  ail  the  conveniencies  and  superfluities  of  life ;  and  dost  thou 

ruple  to  take  from  thy  possessions,  in  order  to  add  to  thy  cre- 
lit ?  For  what  is  it  thou  expectest  ?  Is  it  war?  And  dost 
hou  hope  thy  possessions  wiU  remain  un violated  amidst  an  uni- 
versal invasion  of  property  ?  Is  it  new  regulations  about  debts 
hou  hast  in  view?  It  is  an  error  to  expect  tliis  from  Catiline. 
N^e  .V  regulations  shall  indeed  be  proffered  by  my  means,  but  at- 
ended  with  public  auctions,  which  is  the  only  method  to  pre- 
serve those  who  have  estates  from  ruin.  And,  had  they  consent- 
jd  to  tliis  expedient  sooner,  nor  foolishly  run  out  their  estates  in 
noitgages,  they  would  have  been  at  this  day  both  richer  men 
md  better  citizens.  But  I  have  no  great  dread  of  this  class  of 
neu,  as  believing  they  may  be  easily  chsengaged  from  the  con- 
spiracy ;  or,  should  they  persist,  they  seem  more  hkely  to  have 

ecourse  to  imprecations  than  arms. 

Sect.  IX.  The  next  class  consists  of  those  who,  though  oppres- 
sed with  debt,  yet  hope  for  power,  and  aspire  at  the  cliief  manage- 


NOTES. 


f  honours,  dignities,  and  the  command 
ofaimiesand  provinces.  This  put  them 
ipoii  plotting  against  the  state,  in  order 
p  jaeate  confasioa  and  disordef,  asbeicg 


very  sensible,  that  they  could  never  hope 
to  see  the  accomplishment  of  their  wishes, 
while  the  republic  continued  in  a  state  of 
tranquillity. 
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lunt :  honores,  quos,  quieta  repub.  desperant,  perturbata  conse- 
qui  se  posse  arbitrantur.  Quibiis  hoc  praecipiendum  videtur, 
unum  scilicet  et  idem,  quod  caeteris  omnibus,  ut  desperent  se  id, 
quod  conantur,  consequi  posse:  primum  omnium  me  ipsum  vi- 
gilare,  adesse,  providere  reipub. :  deinde  magnos  animos  esse  in 
bonis  viris,  magnam  concovdiam,  maximam  multitudinem :  mag- 
nas  praeterea  copias  milit.um :  deos  denique  immortales  huic  iu- 
victo  populo,  clarissimo  imperio,  pulcherrimae  urbi,  contra  tan- 
tam  vim  sceleris,  praesentes  auxilium  esse  laturos.  Quod  si  jam 
sint  id,  quod  cum  summo  furore  cupiunt,  adepti ;  num  illi  in  ci- 
nere  urbis,  et  sanguine  civium,  quae  mente  conscelerata  ac  ncfa- 
ria  concupierunt,  se  consules  ac  dictatores,  aut  etiam  reges  spe- 
rant  futures  ?  non  vident  id  se  cupere,  quod  si  adepti  fuerint,  fu- 
gitivo  alicui,  aut  gladiatori  concedi  sit  necesse  ?  (10)  Tertium 
genus  est  aetate  jam  confectum,  exercitatione  robustum :  quo  ex 
genere  est  ipse  Manlius,  cui  nunc  Catilina  succedit.  Hi  sunt 
homines  ex  his  coloniis,  quas  Fesulis  Sulla  constituit :  quas  ego 
universas  civium  esse  optimorum,  et  fortissimorum  virorum  sen- 
tio :  sed  tamen  hi  sunt  coloni,  qui  se  insperatis  repentinisque  pe- 
cuniis  sumptuosius  insolentiusque  jactarunt :  hi  dum  aedificant 
tanquam  beati,  dum  praediis,  lecticis,  familiis  magnis,  conviviis 
apparatis  delectantur,  in  tantum  aes  alienura  inciderunt,  ut,  si 
salvi  esse  velint,  Sulla  sit  iis  ab  inferis  excitandus:  qui  etiam 
nonnullos  agrestes  homines  tenues  atque  egentes,  in  eandem  is- 
tarn  spem  rapinarum  veterum  impulerunt.  Quos  ego  utrosque, 
Quiritee,  in  eodem  genere  praedatorum  direptorumque  pono, 
Sed  eos  hoc  moneo,  desinant  furere,  et  proscriptiones  et  dicta- 
turas  cogitare.  Tantus  enim  illorum  temporum  dolor  inustus  esfc 
civitati,  ut  jam  ista  non  modo  homines,  sed  ne  pecudes  quidenii 
mihi  passurae  esse  videantur. 

X.  Quartum  (ll)genus  est  sane  varium,  et  mistum,  et  turbu-^ 
lentimi;    qui  jampridcm  premuntur;    qui  nunquam  emei'gent 
qui  partim  inertia,  partim  male  gerendo  negotio,  partini  eti 


NOTES. 


(10)  Tertium  genus  est.]  The  two  for- 
mer classes  were  made  up  of  men  who, 
indeed,  wished  well  to  the  conspiracy, 
yet  thought  not  proper  to  declare  them- 
selves openly,  or  appear  in  arms  against 
the  state.  The  set" he  now  mentions  con- 
sisted mostly  of  old  soldiers,  who,  upon 
the  conclusion  of  the  civil  war,  had  heen 
settled  in  different  parts  of  Italy,  where 
lands  were  assigned  them  by  Sylla,  out 
of  the  confiscated  estates  of  those  who 
had  opposed  him.  These,  having  squan- 
dered away  in  riot  and  excess  what  they 
had  acquired  by  rapine  and  oppression, 
desired  nothing  so  much  as  a  new  civil 
war,  that  they  might  a  second  time  en- 


country.  Accordingly  they  eagerly  < 
braced  the  present  opportunity, 
formed  much  the  greater  number  of 
those  who  were  now  in  arms  in  Man- 
lius's  camp. 

(11)  Quartum  genus.]  The  enumera- 
tion Cicero  here  makes  of  the  conspira- 
tors is  conceived  with  great  art,  and  ad- 
mirably calculated  to  beget  that  detesta- 
tion and  horror,  withwhich  he  meant  to 
inspire  the  minds  of  his  hearers.  First, 
we  have  a  tribe  of  men  immersed  in 
debt,  but  rivetted  to  their  possessions. 
Secondly,  men  of  ruined  fortunes,  who 
aspire  after  honour  and  commands,  that 
by  oppressing  the  allies  and  subjects  of  the 

r-nmnir>m.vpaltll-     thpv  mav  in  SOme  meS- 
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nent  of  public  affairs ;  imagining  they  shall  obtain  those  ho- 
lours  by  throwing  the  state  into  confusion,  which  they  despair  of 
luring  its  tranquilhty.  To  these  I  shall  give  the  same  advice  as 
o  the  rest,  which  is,  to  quit  all  hope  of  succeeding  in  their  at- 
emnts.  For,  first,  I  myself  am  watchful,  active,  and  attentive 
o  the  interest  of  the  republic :  then,  there  is  on  the  side  of 
he  honest  party,  great  courage,  great  unanimity,  a  vast  multi- 
ude  of  citizens,  and  very  numerous  forces  :  in  fine,  the  immor- 
al gods  themselves  will  not  fail  to  interpose  in  behalf  of  this  un- 
;onquered  people,  this  illustrious  empire,  this  fair  city,  against 
he  daring  attempts  of  guilty  violence.  And  even  supposing 
heni  to  accompUsh  what  they  with  so  much  frantic  rage  desire, 
lo  they  hope  to  spring  up  consuls,  dictators,  or  kings,  from  the 

hes  of  a  citv,  and  blood  of  her  citizens,  which  with  so  much 
reachery  and  sacrilege  they  have  contrived  to  spill  ?  They  are 
gnorant  of  the  tendency  of  their  own  desires,  and  that,  in  case 
)f  success,  they  must  themselves  fall  a  prey  to  some  fijgitive  or 
ladiator.  The  tliird  class  consists  of  men  of  advanced  age, 
)ut  hardened  in  all  the  exercises  of  war.  Of  this  sort  is  Man- 
ius,  whom  Catiline  now  succeeds.  These  come  mostly  from  the 
colonies  planted  by  Sylla  at  Fesulae ;  which,  I  am  ready  to  al- 
ow, consists  of  the  best  citizens,  and  the  bravest  men :  but  com- 
ng  many  of  them  to  the  sudden  and  unexpected  possession  of 
Trent  weahh,  they  run  into  all  the  excesses  of  luxurj'  and  profu- 
ion.  These,  by  building  fine  houses,  by  affluent  living,  splendid 
equipages,  numerous  attendants,  and  sumptuous  entertainments, 
liave  plunged  themselves  so  deeply  in  debt,  that,  in  order  to  re- 
lieve their  affairs,  they  must  recall  Sylla  from  his  tomb.  I  say 
nothing  of  those  needy,  indigent  rustics,  whom  they  have  gained 
over  to  their  party  by  the  hopes  of  seeing  the  scheme  of  rapine 
renewed :  for  I  consider  both  in  the  same  light  of  robbers  and 
plunderers.  But  I  advise  them  to  drop  their  fi-antic  ambition, 
ind  think  no  more  of  dictatorships  and  proscriptions.  For  so 
deep  an  impression  have  the  calamities  of  those  times  made  upon 
the  state,  that  not  only  men,  but  the  very  beasts  would  not  bear 

repetition  of  such  outrages. 

Sect.  X.  The  fourth  is  a  mixed,  motley,  mutinous  tribe,  who 
have  been  long  ruined  beyond  hopes  of  recoveiy,  and  partly 
through  indolence,  partly  through  ill  management,  partly  thiough 


NOTES. 


Hire  retrieve  their  affairs.  Thirdly,  Syl- 
la's  veteran  soldiers,  who  wanted  to  re- 
new  the  rapines  and  devastations  of  the 
fonrer  civil  war.  Fourthly,  a  number 
of  town  debauchees.     Fifthly,  a  collec- 


tion of  parricides,  cut-throats,  and  ruf- 
fians. And,  lastly,  the  whole  troop  of 
gamesters,  whoremasters,  and  sharpers 
of  every  denomination. 
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sumptibus,  in  vetere  aere  alieno  vacillant;  qui  vadimoniis,  judi- 
ciis,  proscriptionibus  bonorum  defatigati,  permulti  et  ex  urbe, 
et  ex  agris  se  in  ilia  castra  conferi«  dicuntur.  Hosce  ego  non 
tarn  milites  acres,  quam  inficiatores  lentos  esse  arbitror;  qui  ho- 
mines primum  si  stare  non  possunt,  corruant :  sed  ita,  ut  non 
jnodo  civitas,  sed  ne  viciui  quidem  proximi  sentiant ;  nam  illud 
non  intelligo,  quamobrem,  si  vivere  hoiieste  non  possunt,  perire 
turpiter  velint ;  aut  cur  miiiore  dolore  perituros  se  cum  multis, 
quam  si  soli  pereant,  arbitrentur.  Quintum  genus  est  parricida- 
rum,  sicariorum,  denique  omnium  facinorosorum :  quos  ego  a; 
Catilina  non  revoco ;  nam  neque  divelli  ab  eo  possunt :  et  pere- 
ant sane  in  latrocinio,  quoniam  sunt  ita  multi,  ut  eos  capere  car- 
eer non  possit.  '  Postremum  autem  genus  est,  non  solum  numero, 
verum  etiam  genere  ipso,  atquevita,  quod  proprium  est  Catilinae, 
de  ejus  delectu,  immo  vero  de  complexu  ejus  ac  sinu :  quos  pexo 
capillo  nitidos,  aut  imberbes,  aut  bene  barbatos  videtis ;  manica- 
tis  et  talaribus  tunicis ;  velis  amictos,  non  togis:  quorum  omnis; 
industria  vitae,  et  vigilandi  labor,  in  antelucanis  coenis  expromi- 
tur.  In  his  gregibus  omnes  aleatores,  omnes  adulteri,  omnes  im- 
puri,  impudicique  versantur.  Hi  pueri  tam  lepidi  ac  delicati, 
non  solum  amai'e,  et  amari,  neque  can  tare,  et  saltare,  sed  etiam 
sicas  vibrare,  et  spargere  venena  didicerunt :  qui  nisi  exeunt,  nisi ; 
pereunt,  etiam  si  Catilina  perierit,  scitote  hoc  in  repub.  semina- 
rium  Catilinarium  futurum.  Verumtamen  quid  sibi  isti  miseri 
volunt?  num  suas  secum  mulierculas  sunt  in  castra  ducturi? 
quemadmodum  autem  illis  carere  poterunt,  his  praesertim  jam 
noctibus  ?  quo  autem  pacto  illi  Apenninum,  atque  illas  pruinas 
ac  nives  perferent?  nisi  idcirco  se  faciiius  hiemem  toleraturos 
putant,  quod  nudi  in  conviviis  saltare  didicerunt.  O  bellum  mag- 
nopere  pertimescendum,  cum  hanc  sit  habiturus  Catilina  scorta- 
torimi  (12)  cohortem  praetoriam  ! 

■  J 
XL  Instruite  nunc,  Quirites,  contra  has  tam  praeclaras  Cati-i 
linae  copias  vestra  praesidia,  vestrosque  exercitus :  et  primum 
gladiatori  illi  confecto  et  saucio  consules  imperatoresque  vestros 
opponite :  deinde  contra  illam  naufragorum  ejectam  ac  debilita- 
tam  manum,  florem  totius  Italiae  ac  robur  educite.  Jam  vero 
urbes  coloniarum  ac  municipiorum  respondebunt  (13)  Catilinae 
turaulis  silvestribus ;  neque  vero  caeteras  copias,  omamenta,  prae- 


NOTES. 


(12)  Cohortem  praetoriam.']  The  prae- 
torian cohort  was  a  select  body  of  troops, 
whose  business  it  was  to  attend  upon  the 
general,  and  serve  him  by  way  of  a 
guard.  As  commanders  in  chief  were 
anciently  called  praetores  a  jrraeeundo,  we 
see  hence  the  reason  of  the  name.  Sci- 
pio  Africanus  was  the  author  of  this  in- 
;titutioD  among  the  RomanSj  selectii'g 


the  bravest  men  of  the  army  for  that 
purpose.  These  formed  afterwards  the 
praetorian  bands  under  the  emperors. 

(13)  Catilinae  tumulis  silvestribus.']  Tu; 
mulus  comes  a  tumendo ;  for  wherever, 
the  earth  swells,  there  we  have  a  risings 
ground,  or  tumulus.  In  some  old  manu- 
scripts  we  read  cumuiis,  and  this  seemt; 
to  me  to  be  the  better  reading  of  tht,i 
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ixtravagance,  droop  beneath  a  load  of  ancient  debt :  who,  per- 
ecuted  with  arrests,  judgments,  and  confiscations,  are  said  to  re- 
ort  in  great  numbers,  both  from  city  and  country,  to  the  ene- 
ay's  camp.  These  I  consider,  not  as  brave  soldiers,  but  dispi- 
ited  bankrupts.  If  they  cannot  support  themselves,  let  them 
!ven  fall ;  yet  so  that  neither  the  city  nor  neighbourhood  may 
eceive  any  shock.  For  I  am  unable  to  perceive  why,  if  they 
■annot  live  with  honour,  they  should  choose  to  die  with  infamy : 
>r  why  t/iey  should  fancy  it  less  painful  to  die  in  company  with 
rthers',  than  to  perish  by  themselves.  The  fifth  sort  is  a  collec- 
ion  of  parricides,  assassins,  and  ruffians  of  all  kinds;  whom  I 
isk  not  to  abandon  Catiline,  as  knowing  them  to  be  insepai'able. 
Let  tliese  even  perish  in  their  robberies,  since  their  number  is  so 
rreat  that  no  prison  could  be  found  large  enough  to  contain  them. 
Hie  last  class,  not  only  in  this  enumeration,  but  likewise  in  cha- 
acter  and  morals,  are  CatiUne's  peculiar  associates,  his  choice 
jompanions,  and  bosom  friends;  such  as  you  see  with  curled 
ocks,  neat  array,  beardless,  or  with  beards  nicely  trinmied ;  in 
uU  dress,  in  flowing  robes,  and  wearing  mantles  instead  of  go^\'ns ; 
those  whole  labour  in  life,  and  industry  in  watching,  are  exhaust- 
■d  upon  midnight  entertainments.  Under  this  class  we  may  rank 
ill  gamesters,  whoremasters,  and  the  lewd  and  lustful  of  everj'  de- 
lomination.  These  slim  delicate  youths,  practised  in  all  the  arts 
)f  raising  and  allaying  the  amorous  fire,  not  only  know  to  sing 
md  dance,  but  on  occasions  can  aim  the  murdering  dagger,  and 
idniinister  the  poisonous  draught.  Unless  these  depart,  unless 
hese  perish,  know,  that  was  even  Catiline  himself  to  fall,  we  shall 
>till  have  a  nursery  of  Catihnes  in  the  state.  But  what  can  this 
niserable  race  have  in  view  ?  Do  they  propose  to  cany  their 
inches  along  with  them  to  the  camp  ?  Indeed,  how  can  they  be 
vitliout  them,  these  cold  winter  nights  ?  But  have  they  consider- 
xl  of  the  Appenine  frosts  and  snows  ?  or  do  they  imagme  they 
dll  be  the  abler  to  endure  the  rigours  of  winter,  for  having 
earned  to  dance  naked  at  revels  ?  O  formidable  and  tremendous 
Rrar,  where  Catiline's  praetorian  guard  consists  of  such  a  dissolute 
md  effeminate  crew ! 

Sect.  XI.  Against  these  gallant  troops  of  your  adversary', 
prepare,  O  Romans,  your  garrisons  and  armies ;  and  first,  to  that 
Datlered  and  maimed  gladiator,  oppose  your  consuls  and  gene- 
rals :  next,  against  that  outcast  miserable  crew,  lead  forth  the 
Hower  and  strength  of  all  Italy.  The  walls  of  our  colonies  and 
free  towns  will  easily  resist  the  efforts  of  Catiline's  rustic  troops. 
But  I  ought  not  to  nm  the  parallel  farther,  or  compare  your 

NOTES. 
'•;  for  it  was  natural  enough  in  Ci-  I  of  rustics,  assembled  together  in  haste, 
fero:  to  cail  that  promiacuous  multitude  J  curik/pi  tUcettrss. 
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sidia  vestra,  cum  illius  latronis  inopia  atque  egestate  conferre  tle- 
beo.  Sed  si,  omissis  his  rebus  omnibus,  quibus  nos  suppedita- 
mus,  eget  ille  senatu,  equitibus  Romauis,  populo,  urbe,  aerario, 
vectigalibus,  cuncta  Italia,  provinciis  omnibus,  exteris  nationi- 
bus:  si,  inquam,  his  rebus  omissis,  ipsas  causas,  quae  inter  se 
confligunt,  contendere  vehmus,  ex  eo  ipso,  quam  valde  illi  jace- 
ant,  intelligere  possumus.  Ex  hac  enim  parte  pudor  pugnat,  il- 
linc  petulantia :  hinc  pudicitia,  illinc  stuprum :  hinc  fides,  illinc 
fraudatio:  hinc  pietas,  illinc  scelus :  hinc  constantia,  illinc  furor  J 
hinc  honestas,  illinc  turpitudo :  hinc  continentia,  illinc  libido : 
hinc  denique  aequitas,  temperantia,  fortitudo,  prudentia,  virtute^ 
omncs,  certant  cum  iniquitate,  cum  luxuria,  cum  ignavia,  cum  te-^ 
meritatc,  cum  vitiis  omnibus :  postremo  copia  cum  egestate,  bonsi 
ratio  cum  pcrdita,  mens  sana  cum  amentia,  bona  denique  spea 
cum  omnium  rerum  desperatione  confligit.  In  hujusmodi  certa- 
mine  ac  proelio,  nonne,  etiamsi  hominum  studia  deficiant,  dii 
ipsi  immortales  cogent  ab  his  praeclarissimis  virtutibus  tot  el 
tanta  vitia  superari  t 

XII.    Quae  cum  ita  sint,  Quirites ;  vos,  quemadmodutn  jam 
anted  dixi,  vestra  tecta  custodiis  vigiliisque  defendite :  inihi,  uf 
urbi  sine  vestro  motu,  ac  sine  ullo  tumultu,  satis  esset  praesidiij 
consultum  acprovisum  est.    jColoni  omnes,  municipesque  vestrij 
certiores  a  me  facti  de  hac  nocturnft  excursione  Catilinae,  facile 
urbes  suas,  finesque  defendent:  gladiatores,  quam  sibi  ille  maxi- 
mam  maniim,   et  certissimam  fore  putavit,   quanquam  meliore 
animo  sunt,  quam  pars  patriciorum,  potestate  tamen  nostra  con-™ , 
tinebuntur.     Q.  Metellus,  quem  ego  prospiciens  hoc,  in  agruMj 
Gallicanum  Picenumque  praeraisi,   aut  opprimet  hominem,   auS  i 
omnes  ejus  motus  conatusque  prohibebit;\reliquis  autem  de  re- 
bus constituendis,  maturandis,  agendis,  jam  ad  senatum  refere- 
mus,  quem  vocari  videtis.  \  Nunc  illos  qui  in  urbe  remanserunt, 
£,tque  adeo  qui  contra  urbis  salutem,  omniumque  vestrum,  in  urbe 
a  Catilina  relicti  sunt,   quanquam  sunt  hostes,   tamen  quia  natM 
sunt  cives,  monitos  etiam  atque  etiam  volo\    Mea  lenitas  adhucl 
si  cui  solutior  visa  est,  hoc  exspcctavit,  ut  id  quod  latebat,  crura-' 
peret.    Quod  reliquum  est,  jam  non  possum  oblivisci,  meam  banc 
esse  patriam,  me  horum  esse  consulem:  mihi  aut  cum  his  viver 
dum,  aut  pro  his  esse  moriendum:|nullus  est  portae  custos,  m 
lug  insidiator  viae :  si  qui  exire  volunt,  consulere  sibi  possunt 
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3ther  resources,  preparations,  and  defences,  to  the  indigence  and 
aakedness  of  that  robber.  But  if,  omitting  all  those  advantages 
af  which  we  are  provided,  and  he  destitute,  as  the  senate,  the  Ko- 
oaan  knights,  the  people,  the  city,  the  treasury,  the  pubhc  reve- 
nues, all  Italy,  all  the  provinces,  foreign  states :  I  say,  if,  omit- 
:ing  all  these,  we  only  compare  the  contending  parties  between 
themselves,  it  will  so<m  appear  how  very  low  our  enemies  arc  re- 
duced. On  the  one  side  modesty  contends,  on  the  other  petu- 
lance: here  chai^tity,  there  pollution:  here  integrity,  there 
treachery :  here  piety,  there  profanencss :  here  resolution,  there 
rage :  here  honour,  there  baseness :  here  moderation,  there  un- 
brTdled  Ucentiousness :  in  short,  equity,  temperance,  fortitude, 
prudence,  struggle  with  iniquity,  luxury,  cowardice,  rashness; 
evcrv  virtue  with  every  vice.  Lastly,  the  contest  lies  between 
iveilth  and  indigence,  sound  and  depraved  reason ;  strength  of 
understanding  and  irenzy ;  in  fine,  between  well-grounded  hope 
and  the  most  absolute  despair.  In  such  a  conflict  and  struggle 
as  tJiis,  was  even  human  aid  to  fail,  will  not  the  immortal  gotk 
enable  such  illustrious  virtue  to  triumph  over  such  comphcated 
V^ice  ? 

Sect.  XII.  Such,  Romans,  being  oar  present  situation,  do 
you,  as  I  have  before  advised,  watch  and  keep  guard  in  your  pri- 
*'ate  houses ;  for.  as  to  what  concerns  the  public  tranquillity,  and 
the  defence  of  the  city,  I  have  taken  care  to  secure  that,  without 
tumult  or  alarm.  The  colonies  and  municipal  towns,  having  re- 
ceived notice  from  me  of  Catiline's  nocturnal  retreat,  will  be  upon 
their  guard  against  him.  The  band  of  gladiators,  whom  Catiline 
alw  ays  depended  upon  as  his  best  and  surest  support,  though  in 
truth  they  are  better  affected  than  some  part  of  the  patricians, 
are  nevertheless  taken  care  of  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  in  the 
poAver  of  the  repubhc.  Q.  Metellus  the  praetor,  whom,  foresee- 
ing Catiline's  flight,  I  sent  into  Gaul,  and  the  district  of  Pice- 
nuin,  will  either  wholly  crush  the  traitor,  or  baffle  all  his  motions 
and  attempts.  And  to  settle,  ripen,  and  bring  all  other  matters 
tn  -  conclusion,  I  am  just  going  to  lay  them  before  the  senate, 
h  you  see  now  assembling.  As  for  those  therefore  who  con- 
....  ,u  in  the  cit}-,  and  were  leit  beliind  by  Catiline,  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  it  and  us  all ;  though  they  are  enemies,  yet  as  by  birth 
they  are  likewise  fellow-citizens,  I  again  and  again  admonish 
them,  that  my  lenity,  which  to  some  may  have  rather  appeared 
rcnissness,  has  been  waiting  only  for  an  opportunity  of  demon- 
ing  the  cei'tainty  of  the  plot.  As  for  the  rest,  I  shall  never 
,  t  that  this  is  my  country,  that  I  am  its  consul,  and  that  I 
till  ik  it  my  duty  either  to  live  with  my  countrj-men,  or  die  for 
them.  There  is  no  guard  upon  the  gates,  none  to  watch  the 
roads ;  if  any  one  has  a  mind  to  withcjjaw  hi^iseU]  he  may  go 
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qui  vero  in  urbe  se  commoverit,  cujus  ego  non  modo  factum,  sed 
inceptum  ullum  conatumve  Contra  patriam  deprehendero,  sen- 
tiet  in  hVic  urbe  esse  consules  vigilantes,  esse  egrcgios  magistra- 
tus,  esse  fortem  senatum,  esse  arnia,  esse  (14)  carcerem,  quern 
vindiceni  nefariorum  ac  manifestorum  scelerum  majores  nostri 
esse  voluerunt. 


XIII.  Atque  liaec  omnia  sic  agentur,  Quirites,  ut  res  maxi- 
mae  minimo  motu,  pericula  summa  nullo  tumultu,  bellum  intcs- 
tinum  ac  domesticum,  post  hominum  memoriam  crudelissimuni 
ac  maximum,  (15)  me  uno  togato  ducc  et  imperatore,  sedctur; 
quod  ego  sic  administrabo,  Quirites,  ut,  si  ullo  modo  fieri  pote- 
rit,  ne  improbus  quidem  quisquam  in  hac  urbe  pocnam  sui  scc- 
leris  sufferat.  Sed  si  vis  manifestae  audaciae,  si  impendens  pa- 
triae periculum  me  necessario  de  hac  animi  lenitate  deduxerint 
illud  profecto  perficiam,  quod  in  tanto  et  tam  insidioso  bello  visi 
optandum  videtur,  ut  ne  quis  bonus  intereat,  paucorumque  poe-! 
na  vos  omnes  jam  salvi  esse  possitis.  Quae  quidem  ego  neque 
mea  prudentia,  neque  humanis  consiliis  fretus  polliceor  vobis^ 
Quirites;  sed  multis  et  (16)  non  dubiis  deorum  immortaliuni 
significationibus,  quibus  ego  ducibus  in  banc  spem  sententiamqu( 
sum  ingressus :  qui  jam  non  procul,  ut  quondam  solebant,  ab  ex 
tero  hoste  atque  longinquo,  sed  hie  praesentes  suo  numine  atque 
auxilio  sua  templa,  atque  urbis  tecta  defendunt :  quos  vos,  Qui- 
rites, precari,  venerari,  atque  implorare  debetis,  ut  quam  urbem 
pulcherrimam,  florentissimam,  potentissimamque  esse  voluerunt, 
banc,  omnibus  hostium  copiis  terra  marique  superatis,  a  perditis- 
sijoiorum  civium  nefario  scelere  defendant. 


NOTES. 


(14)  Carcerem — vindicem  nefariorum.'] 
Ulpian  tells  us,  that  the  prison  was  built, 
not  for  the  punishment  of  bad  citizens, 
but  to  be  a  check  upon  them,  and  pre- 
vent all  occasions  of  punishment.  Cicero 
here  maintains  the  direct  contrary,  and 
asserts,  that  the  great  design  of  it  was, 
that  guilt  and  impiety  might  not  escape 
due  vengeance.  Both  these  ends  are  very 
compatible,  and  ought  doubtless  to  be 
considered  jointly  in  the  present  case. 
The  prison  was  built  in  a  conspicuous 
part  of  the  city,  that  where  a  principle 
of  conscience  was  not  sufficient  to  re- 
strain men,  they  might  be  awed  by  hav- 
ing this  object  of  terror  constantly  before 
their  eyes.  But  if,  notwithstanding  so 
powerful  a  monitor,  they  were  so  far 
swayed  by  their  corrupt  inclinations,  as 
to  violate  the  laws  of  their  country,  they 
thereby  rendered  themselves  obnoxious 
to  the  demands  of  justice ;  and  what  was 


primarily  intended  only  to  restrain  men, 
and  prevent  the  commission  of  crimes, 
became,  after  they  were  committed,  a 
place  of  suffering  and  punishment. 

(15)  Me  uno  togato  duce  et  imperatore.^ 
The  consuls,  before  their  setting  out  on 
any  military  expedition,  used  to  put  off 
their  gowns,  and  put  on  their  military 
dress,  with  great  ceremony  and  public 
sacrifices.  Cicero  tells  them,  his  scheme? 
for  suppressing  the  conspiracy  was 
well  laid,  that  without  changing  hji 
gown,  the  dress  of  peace,  he  would  qu^* 
all  the  disturbance.  ^, 

(16)  Non  dubiii  deorum  immortalium 
significationibus.]  Plutarch,  in  his  life  <rf 
Cicero,  tells  us,  that  while  Terentia,  thi 
orator's  wife,  with  the  vestal  virgins, 
and  the  principal  matrons  of  Rome,  were 
sacrificing,  according  to  annual  custom, 
to  the  goddess  Bona,  a  bright  flame  is- 
sued suddenly  from  the\  altar,  to  the 
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tIu  rever  he  pleases.  But  whoever  makes  the  least  stir  within  the 
itv.  so  as  to  be  caught  not  only  in  any  overt  act,  but  even  in 
mv  plot  or  attempt  against  the  republic,  he  shall  know  that 
I  here  are  in  it  vigilant  consuls,  excellent  magistrates,  and  a  re- 
l)olute  senate ;  that  there  are  arms,  and  a  prison,  which  oiir  an- 
tostors  provided  as  the  avenger  of  manifest  and  atrocious  crimes. 

Sect.  XIII.  And  all  this  shall  be  transacted  in  such  a  manner, 
;itizens,  that  the  greatest  cUsorders  shall  be  quelled  without  the 
east  hurry ;  the  greatest  dangers  without  any  tumult ;  a  domes- 
ic  and  intestine  war,  the  most  cruel  and  desperate  of  any  in  our 
nemory,  by  me  your  only  leader  and  general  in  my  gowTi; 
irhich  I  will  manage  so,  that,  as  far  as  it  is  possible,  not  one  even 
)f  the  guilty  shall  suffer  punishment  in  the  chy  ?  but  if  their  au- 
laciousness  and  my  country's  danger  should  necessarily  drive  me 
rem  this  mild  resolution ;  yet  I  will  effect,  what  in  so  cruel  and 
reacherous  a  war  could  hardly  be  hoped  for,  that  not  one  honest 
nan  shall  fall,  but  all  of  you  be  safe  by  the  punishment  of  a 
ew.  This  I  promise,  citizens,  not  from  any  confidence  of  my 
iwn  prudence,  or  from  any  human  counsels,  but  from  the  many 
rvident  declarations  of  the  gods,  by  whose  impulse  I  am  led  into 
bis  persuasion ;  who  assist  us,  not  as  they  used  to  do,  at  a  dis- 
ance,  against  foreign  and  remote  enemies,  but  by  their  present 
lelp  and  protection  defend  their  temples  and  our  houses.  It  is 
rouF  part,  therefore,  citizens,  to  worship,  implore,  and  pray  to 
hem,  that  since  all  cur  enemies  are  now  subdued  both  by  land 
ind  sea,  they  would  continue  to  preserve  this  city,  which  was  de- 
dgned  by  them  for  the  most  beautiful,  the  most  flourishing,  and 
nost  powerful  on  earth,  from  the  detestable  treasons  of  its  own 
ies))erate  citizens. 


NOTES. 


pstorishment  of  the  whole  company. 
(Many  other  prodigies  happened  during 
:he  course  of  the  conspiracy,  of  all  which 
picero  makes  frequent  mention  in  his 
speeches  :  for  it  was  of  great  use  to  him 
vO  possess  the  minds  of  the  people,  as 
ptrongly  as  he  could,  with  an  apprehen- 


his  conduct,  and  concur  with  him  in  what- 
ever m-^a^ures  he  should  thinii  necessary 
for  the  public  safety.  He  also  improves 
this  circumstance  to  animate  the  people, 
by  representing  the  gods  as  interesting 
themstlves  particularly  iu  their  preser- 
vation,  and  pointing  out  to   them  tt^ 


pion  of  their  danger,  for  the  sake  of  dis-  I  course  they  were  to  pursue. 


OCSII 


ii  g  them  the  more  easily  to  approve 
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JII.      IN  L.  CATILINAM. 


I.  IxEMPUBLicAM,  Quirites,  vitamque  omnium  vestrum,  bona, 
fortunas,  conjuges,  liberosque  vestros,  atque  hoc  domicilium  cla« 
rissimi  imperii,  fortunatissimam  pulcherrimamque  urbe'm,  hodi- 
erno  die,  deorum  immortalium  summo  erga  vos  amore,  labori* 


NOTES. 


*  Catiline,  as  we  have  seen,_being_lbr; 
ced  to  leave  Rome,  Lentulus.  and  the  rest 


whiTrernained  in  the  city,  began  to  pre- 
pare  all  things  for  the  execuliott-©f-4}»«ir 
grand^esign^  They  solicited  men  of  all 
ranks,  who  seemed  likely  to  favour  their 
cause,  or  to  be  of  any  use  to  it ;  and,  a- 
mong  the  rest,  agreed  to  make  an  at- 
tempt upon  the  ambassadors  of  the  Allo- 
brogians,  a  warlike,  mutinous,  faithless 
people,  inhabiting  the  countries  now 
called  Savoy  and  Dauphiny,  greatly  dis- 
affected to  the  Roman  power,  and  al- 
ready ripe  for  rebellion.  These  ambas- 
sadors, who  were  preparing  to  return 
home,  much  out  of  humour  with  the 
senate,  and  without  any  redress  of  the 
grievances  which  they  were  sent  to  com- 
plain of,  received  the  proposal  at  first 
very  greedily,  and  promised  to  engage 
their  nation  to  assist  the  conspirators 
•with  what  they  principally  wanted,  a 
good  body  of  horse,  whenever  they  should 
begin  the  war :  hut  reflecting  afterwards, 
in  their  cooler  thoughts,  on  the  difficul- 
ty of  the  enterprise,  and  the  danger  of 
involving  themselves  and  their  country 
in  so  desperate  a  cause,  they  resolved  to 
discover  what  they  knew  to  Q.  Fabius 
Sanga,  the  patron  of  their  city,  who  im- 
mediat  ely  gave  intelligence  of  it  to  the 
consul.  Cii  ero's  instructions  upon  it  were, 
that  the  a.nihassadors  should  continue  to 
feign  the  same  zeal  which  they  had  hi- 
therto shewn,  and  promise  every  thing 
which  was  required  of  them,  till  they 
had  got  a  full  insight  into  the  extent  of 


the  plot,  with  distinct  proofs  against  th« 
particular  actors  in  it :  upon  which, 
their  next  conference  with  the  conspira 
tors,  they  insisted  on  having  some  creden 
tials  from  them  to  shew  to  their  peopl 
at  home,  without  which  they  would  ne 
ver  be  induced  to  enter  into  an  engage 
ment  so  hazardous.    This  was  though 
reasonable,  and  presently  complied  with 
and  Vulturcius  was  appointed  to  go 
long  with  the  ambassadors,  and  introduc 
them  to  Catihne  on  their  road,  in  ord 
to  confirm  the  agreement,  and  exchang 
assurances  also  with  him;  to  whom  7 
tulus  sent  at  the  same  time  a  particula 
letter   under  his  own   hand   and 
though  without  his  name.    Cicero  bein 
punctually  informed  of  all  these  fact! 
concerted  privately  with  the  ambassador 
the  time  and  manner  of  their  leavin 
Rome  in  the  night,  and  that  on  the  Mi 
vian  bridge,  about  a  mile  from  the  cit; 
they  should  be  arrested  with  their  papei 
and  letters  about  them,  by  two  of  tl 
praetors,  L.  Flaccus   and    C.   Pontinfl 
whom  he  had  instructed  for  that  pur 
and  ordered  to  lie  in  ambush  near 
place,  with  a  strong  guard  of  friends  aniT 
soldiers;  all  which  was  successfully  ex- 
ecuted, and  the  whole  company  brought 
prisoners   to   Cicero's  house  by  break  of 
day.     The  rumour  of  this  accident  pre- 
sently drew  a  resort  of  Cicero's  principal 
friends  about  him,  who  advised  him  to 
open  the  letters  before  he  produced  them  : 
in  the  senate,  lest  if  nothing  of  moment 
were  found  in  them,  it  might  be  thought 
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III.    AGAINST  CATILINE, 


I 


SECT.  I.  To-day,  Romans,  you  behold  the  commonweahh,  your 

;,  estates,  fortunes,  your  wives  and  children,  the  august  seat 
f  this  renowned  empire,  this  fair  and  flourishing  city,  preserved 
nd  restored  to  you,  rescued  from  fire  and  sword,  and  almost 
latched  from  the  jaws  of  fate,  by  the  distinguished  love  of  the 
nmortal  gods  towards  you,  and  by  means  of  my  toils,  counsels 


NOTES. 


^h  and  imprudent  to  raise  an  unnecessa- 

terror  and  alarm  throu<Th  the  city. 
ut  he  was  too  well  informed  of  the 
nteiits,  to  fear  any  censure  of  that  kind, 
d  declared,  that  in  a  case  of  public 
nger,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  lay  the 
atte-  entire  before  the  public  council 
summoned  the  senare  therefore  to 
eet  immediately,  and  sent  at  the  same 
for  Gabinii's,  Statilius,  Cethegus, 
d  Lentulus,  who  all  came  presently  to 

house,  suspecting  nothing  of  the  dis- 
verj-;  and  being  informed  also  of  a 
lantity  of  arms  provided   by  Cethegus 

the  use  of  the  conspiracy,  he  ordered 
Sulpicius,  another  of  the  praetors,  to 

and  search  hjs  house,  where  he  found 
jrea:  number  of  swords  and  daggers, 
other  arms,  all  newly  cleaned,  and 
idy  i'or  present  service. — With  this  pre- 
raticn  he  set  out  to  meet  the  senate  in 
B  temple  of  Concord,  with  a  numerous 
ard  of  citizens,  carrying  the  ambassa- 
rs  and  the  conspirators  with  him  in 
rtod/  :  and  after  he  had  given  the  a»- 

bly  an  account  of  the  whole  affair, 
;  several  parties  were  called  in  and 
unined,  and  an  ample  discovery  made 
the  -whole  progress  of  the  plot.  After 
\  criminals  and  witnesses  were  with- 
,  the  senate  went  into  a  debate 


upon  the  state  of  the  republic,  and  came 
unanimously  to  the  following  resolu- 
tions :  That  public  thanks  should  be  de- 
creed to  Cicero  in  the  amplest  manner; 
by  whose  virtue,  counsel, and  providence, 
the  republic  was  delivered  from  the 
greatest  dangers  :  that  Flaccus  and  Pom- 
tmus,  the  praetors,  should  be  thanked 
likewise  for  their  vigorous  and  punctual 
execution  of  Cicero's  orders  :  that  Anto- 
nius,  the  other  consul,  should  be  praised 
for  having  removed  from  hiscoimsels  all 
those  who  were  concerned  in  the  conspi- 
racy :  that  Lentulus,  after  having  abdi- 
cated the  praetorship,  and  divested  him- 
self of  his  robes;  and  Cethegus,  Stati- 
lius, and  Gabinius,  with  their  other  ac- 
complices also,  when  taken,  Cassius,  Cae- 
parius,  Furius,  Chilo,  Umbrenus,  should 
be  committed  to  safe  custody ;  and  that 
a  public  thanksgiving  should  be  appoint- 
ed in  Cicero's  name,  for  his  having  pre- 
served the  city  from  a  conflagration,  the 
citizens  from  a  massacre,  and  Italy  fioin 
a  war.  The  senate  being  dismissed,' Ci- 
cero went  directly  into  the  rostra  ;  and, 
in  the  following  speech,  gave  the  people 
an  account  of  the  discovery  that  had  been 
made,  with  the  resolutions  of  the  senate 
consequent  thereupon. 

M 
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bus,  consiliis  periculisque  meis,  ex  fiamma  atque  ferro,  ac  pene 
( 1 )  ex  faucibus  fati  ereptam,  et  vobis  conservatam  ac  restitutani 
videtis.  Et,  si  non  minus  nobis  jucundi  atque  illustrcs  sunt  ii 
dies,  quibus  conservamur,  quam  illi,  qnibus  nascimur;  (2)  quod 
salutis  certa  laetitia  est,  nascendi  incerta  conditio ;  et  quod  sine 
sensu  nascimur,  cum  voluptate  conservamur :  profecto,  quoniam 
ilium,  qui  banc  urbem  condidit,  (3)  llomulum,  addeos  inimorta- 
les  benevolentia,  famaque  sustulimus;  esse  apud  vos,  posteros- 
que  vestros  in  honore  debebit  is,  qui  eandem  banc  urbem  cond^ 
tam  amplificatamque  servavit ;  nam  totius  urbis,  templis,  delM 
bris,  tectis  ac  moenibus  subjectos  prope  jam  ignes,  circumdatOTl 
que  restinximus :  iidemque  gladios  in  rempub.  destrictos  retudi- 
mus,  mucronesque  eorum  a  jugulis  vestris  rejecimus.  Quae  quo- 
niam in  senatu  illustrata,  patefacta,  compertatjue  sunt  per  me 
vobis  jam  exponam  breviter,  Quirites,  ut  et  quanta,  et  quam  ma 
nifesta,  et  qua  ratione  investigata  et  comprchensa  sint,  vos,  qu 
et  ignoratis,  et  exspectatis,  scire  possitis.  Principio,  ut  Catilin; 
paucis  ante  diebus  erupit  ex  urbe,  cum  sccleris  sui  socios,  ut  liu 
jusce  nefarii  belli  acerrimos  duces  Romae  reliquisset ;  semper  vi 
gilavi,  et  providi,  Quirites,  quemadmodum  in  tantis  et  tam  ab 
sconditis  iiisidiis  salvi  esse  possemus. 

II.  Nam  turn,  cum  ex  urbe  Catilinam  ejidebam  (non  enii 
jam  vereor  hujus  verbi  invidiam,  cum  ilia  magis  sit  timendt. 
quod  vivus  exierit),  sed  tum  cum  ilium  exterminari  volebam 
aut  reliquam  conjuratorum  manum  simul  exituram,  aut  eos  o- 
restitissent,  infirmos  sine  illo,  ac  debiles  fore  putabam.  At^^ 
ego,  ut  vidi,  quos  maxinio  I'urore,  et  scelerc  esse  inflammatc 
^^ciebam,  eos  nobiscum  esse,  et  Romae  remansisse:  in  eo  onmi 
dies  noctesque  consumpsi,  ut,  quid  agerent,  quid  molirentur,  sei 
tirem  ac  viderem :  ut,  quoniam  auribus  vestris,  propter  incred 


NOTES. 


(1)  Ex  faucihus  full.']  A  metaphorical 
expression,  alluding  to  the  danger  incur- 
red by  an  attack  from  beasts  of  prey. 
Fate,  according  to  the  Stoics,  was  a  cer- 
tain immutable  series  of  events,  which 
followed  one  another  in  train,  by  such 
an  unavoidable  necessity,  that  even  the 
gods  themselves  could  not  hinder  their 
coming  to  pass.  The  reason  why  this 
word  is  often  used  by  the  ancients,  to 
denote  df  ath,  or  the  dissolution  of  states 
and  kingdom!*,  m.ay  be  best  derived  from 
a  notion  which  prevailed  among  them, 
that  at  the  very  moment  of  a  man's 
birth,  the  day  of  his  death  was  irrevo- 
cably fixed  by  fate ;  and  that  in  all  go- 
vernments, the  seeds  of  dissolution  were 
mixed  with  their  original  Irame,  and  ne- 
ver failed  to  operate  when  the  appointed 
time  came. 


(2)  Quod  salutis  certa  laetitia  es 
When  we  escape  any  imminent  dang 
that  threatened  us,  and  under  the  appi 
hension  of  which  we  were  uneasy, 
are  sensible  of  our  good  fortune,  a 
taste  the  safety  we  enjoy  with  the  highi 
relish.  Hence,  a  day  of  preservation 
always  a  day  of  joy  and  triumph,  i: 
now  the  day  of  our  birth  is  not  atteno 
with  any  such  consciousness:  and  e% 
supposing  it  were,  yet  is  the  conditioSJ 
human  life  attended  with  so  much  I 
certainty,  that  it  is  hard  to  say  whed 
we  have  more  reason  to  lament  or 
joice.  For  how  oft.>n  is  our  present  cf 
difion  so  entangled  with  snares  and< 
ficulties,  that  a  wise  man  would  thir(I 
rather  to  be  shunned  than  coveted  ?  N 
whole  nations  have  made  it  a  practice 
consider  the  day  of  a  man's  nativitfi 
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and  dangers.     Ajid,  if  the  dajrs  in  which  we  are  preserved  from 
ruin  be  no  less  joyous  and  memorable  than  those  of  our  birth, 
because  the  pleasure  of  deliverance  is  certain,   the  condition  to 
which  we  are  born  uncertain,  and  because  we  never  enter  upon 
life  without  consciousness,  but  are  always  sensible  to  the  joys  of 
;  preservation ;  surely,  since  our  gratitude  and  esteem  for  Romu- 
ijlus,  the  founder  of  this  city,  has  induced  us  to  rank  him  amongst 
I  the  immortal  gods,   he  cannot  but  merit  honour  with  you  and 
n posterity,  who  has  preserved  the  same  city,  with  all  its  accessions 
:  ength  and  grandeur.     For  we  have  extinguished  the  flames 
were  dispersed  on  all  sides,  and  just  ready  to  seize  the  tem- 
pks,  sanctuaries,  dwellings,  and  walls  of  this  city ;  we  have  blunt- 
ed the  swords  that  were  drawn  against  the  state,  and  turned  aside 
tile  daggers  that  were  pointed  at  you^  throats.     And,  as  all  these 

Kailiculars  have  been  already  explained,  cleared,  and  fully  proved 
y  me  in  the  senate,  I  shall  now,  Romans,  lay  them  briefly  be- 
fore )ou,  that  such  as  are  strangers  to  what  has  happened,  and 
wait  with  impatience  to  be  informed,  may  understand  what  a  ter- 
rible and  manifest  destruction  hung  over  them,  how  it  was  traced 
out,  and  in  what  manner  discovered.  And,  first,  ever  since  Ca- 
(tiline,  a  few  days  ago,  fled  from  Rome,  as  he  left  behind  him  the 
lipartners  of  liis  treason,  and  the  boldest  champions  of  this  execra- 
ijble  war,  I  have  always  been  upon  the  watch,  Romans,  and  study- 
ipng  how  to  secure  you  amidst  such  dark  and  complicated  dangers. 

Sect.  II.  For,  at  that  time,  when  I  drove  Catihne  from  Rome, 

fo?  now  I  dread  no  reproach  from  that  word,  but  rather  the 

ensure  of  having  suffered  him  to  escape  ahve) ;  I  say,  when  I 

jfcrced  him  to  quit  Rome,  I  naturally  concluded,  that  the  rest  of 

is  accomplices  would  either  follow  him,  or,  being  deprived  of 

■    "-sistance,  would  proceed  with  less  vigour  and  iirmness.    But 

1  I  found  that  the  most  daring  and  forward- of  the  conspira- 

-till  continued  with  us,  and  remained  in  the  city,  I  employ- 

yself  night  and  day  to  unravel  and  lathom  all  their  proceed- 

and  designs ;  that,  smce  my  words  found  less  credit  with 


NOTES. 


of  sorrow  than  joy;  because 
entered   i:,to  a  state  of  misery 
Illation. 
)   Homuium  ad  deot  suftuliiHus.]    So 


"  jurejurando  firmavit,  Romulum  a  se 
"  in  colle  Quirinali  visum  august'ore 
"  forma,  cum  ad  deosabirtt;  eundera- 
"  que  praecipere  ut  sediiiombus  abstine* 
learn  from  Aur^^lius  Victor,  cap.  2.  ■  "  rent,  virtutem  colerent;  futurjm  uc 
▼  risillust.     "  Cjm  ad  C^preae  pa-  j  •'  omnium   gentium    domini  existerent. 


ludem  exercitum   luNtraret,    nusquam 
cooiparuit,  uiide  inter  patres  et  popu- 
'"  V   «editione  orta,    Julius  Proculus, 
nobilu,  in  coaciooem  proce»sit,  et 


Hujus  auctoritati  tri  d:tum  est.  .^des 
in  colle  Q'.irinali  RomiuIo  constituta, 
ipse  pro  deo  cukus,  Quiiioui  etc  ap« 
pellatus." 
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bilem  magnitudinem  sceleris,  minorem  fidem  faceret  oratio  mea, 
rem  ita  comprehenderem,  ut  turn  demuin  animis  saluti  vestrae 
provideretis,  cum  oculis  maleficium  ipsiim  viderctis.  Itaque  ut 
comperi  legatos  (4)  Allobrogum,  (5)  belli  Transalpini,  et  tumul- 
liis  GalJici  excitandi  causa,  a  P.  Lentulo  esse  solicitatos,  eosque 
in  Galliam  ad  suos  cives,  eodem  itinere,  cum  Uteris  mandatisque 
ad  Catilinain  esse  missos,  comitcmque  iis  adjunctum  Vulturcium, 
atque  huic  datus  esse  ad  Catilinam  litcras :  facultatem  mihi  ob- 
latam  putavi,  ut,  quod  erat  difficillimum,  quodque  ego  semper  o])- 
tabam  a  diis  immortalibus,  tota  res  non  solum  a  jne,  sed  etiani  a 
senatu,  et  a  vobis  manifesto  deprehenderetur.  Itaque  hester no 
die  L.  Flaccum  et  C.  Pomtinum  praetores,  fortissimos  atque 
amantissimos  reipublicae  viros,  ad  me  vocavi :  rem  omnem  expo- 
sui : .  quid  fieri  placeret,  osteridi.  lili  autem,  qui  omnia  de  republ. 
praeclara  atque  egregia  sentirent,  sii>e  recusatione,  ac  sine  ulla 
mora  negotium  susceperunt,  et  cum  advesperasceret,  occulte  ad 
pontem  Milvium  pervenerunt :  atque  ibi  in  proximis  villis  ita 
bipartiti  fuerunt,  ut  Tiberis  inter  eos,  et  pons  interessei  .Eodcin 
autem  et  ipsi,  sine  cujusquam  stfspicione,  multos  fortes  viros  e- 
duxerunt;  et  ego  de  praefectura  lleatina  complures  delectos  ado- 
lescentes,  (6)  quorum  opera  utor  assidue  in  reipublicae  praesidio, 
cum  gladiis  miseram.      Interim  (7)  tertia  fere  vigilia  exacta; 


NOTES. 


(4)  Allobrogum.]  These  were  Gauls 
■who,  passing  the  Alps,  settled  on  the  Ita- 
lian side,  in  those  parts  now  called  Savoy 
and  Piedmont.  They  were  a  hrave  peo- 
ple, and  maintained  a  war  with  the  Ro- 
mans for  a  long  time  ;  but,  before  this, 
had  been  totally  subdued,  and  governed 
by  the  Roman  praetor,  who  had  the  care 
of  Gallia  Narbonensis. — About  the  time 
of  the  breaking  out  of  this  conspiracy, 
they  had  sent  ambassadors  to  Rome,  to 
complain  of  the  oppressions  and  extor- 
tion of  their  governor.  Lentulus  took 
this  opportunityofincreasing  the  strength 
of  the  conspiracy,  by  promising  the  Al- 
lobrogians  an  abatement  of  their  taxes, 
if  they  would  rise  in  favour  of  Catiline, 
and  assist  him  with  their  forces.  The 
ambassadors,  after  some  deliberation,  re- 
solved to  discover  the  affair  to  Q.  Fabius 
Sanga,  their  patron  at  Rome,  who  imme- 
diately disclosed  it  to  Cicero.  The  con- 
sul advised  them  to  agree  with  the  con. 
spirators,  and  get  a  covenant  for  them, 
signed  by  the  principal  men,  to  carry 
home  to  their  constituents.  This  the 
conspirators  consent  to,  and  at  the  same 
time  desire  them  to  take  Catiline's  camp 
in  their  way ;  for  which  purpose,  they 
«end  one  of  their  party,  Vulturcius,  along 
with  them,  with  letters  to  their  general. 
Cicero  getting  notice  of  this  from  the  am- 


bassadors, took  the  whole  party  prisoner  j 
upon  the  road,  and  by  this  means  had, 
full  proof  against  Lentulus,  and  the  other 
heads  of  the  plot,  whom  he  immediately; 
seized, 

(5)  Belli  Transalpini,  et  tumuUus  Gal. 
lici.]    When  the  Roman  arms  were  em- 
ployed in  Farther  Gaul,  this  Cicero  call 
a  wrtr;  bat  when   Hither  Gaul  was  th( 
scene  of  action,  he  gives  it  the  name 
a  tumult,  tumultus.     The  difference  b( 
tween  these  two  lies  in  this,  that  war 
a  word  of  a  more  extensive  significationjj 
and  was  not  accounted  so  formidable 
a  tumult.     For,  by  a  tumult,  the  Romai 
understood  some  very  dangerous  commo« 
tion,  that  threatened  the  capital  of  the 
empire  itself,  as  happening  either  in  the 
very  bosom  of  Italy,  or  in  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
a    country   that    immediately    bordered 
upon  Italy,  and  whose  inhabitants  had 
formerly  brought  many  calamities  npoij 
the  Romans.     Bat  we  cannot  better  di- 
stinguish  between   bellum  and  tumultus, 
than  in  the  words  of  Cicero  himself,  who 
thus  speaks  of  them  in  his  eighth  Philip- 
pic :    Potest  enim  esse  helium  sine  lumnlta, 
tumultus  esse  sine  bello  non  potest.     Quid 
est  enim  aliud  tumultus,  nisi  pertiirbatio 
tanta  ut  major  timor  oriatur  ?    Undc  etiam 
nnmen  dictum  est  tttmtdtns.     Hague  ma- 
Jores  nostri  tumultum  Italicum,  quod  erat 
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you,  because  of  the  inconceivable  enormity  of  the,  treason,  I 
miglit  lay  the  whole  so  clearly  before  you,  as  to  compel  you  at 
length  to  take  measures  for  your  own  safety,  when  you  could  no 
longer  avoid  seeing  the  danger  that  threatened  you.  Accord-^ 
ingly,  w^hen  I  found  that  the  ambassadors  of  the  Allobrogians 
had  been  solicited  by  P.  Lentulus  to  kindle  a  war  beyond  the 
Alps,  and  raise  commotion^in  Hither  Gaul?  that  they  had  been 
sent  to  engage  their  state  in  the  conspirac}%  with  orders  to  con- 
er  with  Catiline  by  the  way,  tR  wliqm  they  had  letters  and  in- 
Ktructions;  and  that  Vulturcius  was  ap}>ointed  to  accompany 
them,  who  was  likewise  entrusted  with  letters  to  Catiline;  I 
thought  a  ftiir  opportunity  offered,  not  only  of  satisfying  myself 
with  regard  to  the  conspiracy,  but  likewise  of  clearing  it  up  to 
the  senate  and  you,  which  had  always  appeared  a  matter  of  the 
greatest  difficulty,  and  been  the  constant  subject  of  my  prayers  to 
the  immortal  gods.  Yestei'day,  therefore,  I  sent  for  the  praetors 
L.  Flaccus,  and  C.  Pomtinus,  men  of  known  courage,  and  dis- 
inguished  zeal  for  the  republic.  I  laid  the  whole  matter  before 
hem,  and  made  them  acquainted  with  what  I  designed.  Tliey, 
nil  of  the  noblest  and  most  generous  sentiments  with  regard  to 
heu-  country,  undertook  the  business  without  delay  or  hesitation? 
and  upon  the  approach  of  night,  privately  repaired  to  the  Mil- 
nan  bridge,  where  they  disposed  themselves  in  siich  manner  in 
the  neighbouring  villages,  that  they  formed  two  bodies,  with  the 

ver  and  bridge  between  them.  Tliey  likewise  carried  along 
with  them  a  great  number  of  brave  soldiers,  without  the  least 
suspicion ;  and  I  dispatched  from  the  praefecture  of  Reate,  seve- 

al  chosen  youths  well  armed,  whose  assistance  I  had  frequently 
used  in  the  defence  of  the  commonwealth.  In  <he  mean  time, 
towards  the  close  of  the  third  watch,  as  the  deputies  of  the  AUo- 


NOTES. 


domesticus ;  tumidlum  GaUicum, 
erat  Italiaejinilimus;  praeterea  nul- 

K  (KiKH^m  Hominabant. 

((>)   Quonim  opera  ulor  assidue  in  rei- 

biicae  praeiidio,  cum  gladiis  miseram.'] 
Ma-*etiis  observes,  that  in  some  ancient 
ganacuscripts  of  Cicero,  the  sentence  runs 
thus :  Quorum  opera  u.'or  assidue  in  re- 
puHicay  praesidij  cum  gladiii  miseram ; 
rding  to  which  way  of  pointing  and 
reading,  praesidio  is  to  be  joined  with 
miseram,  so  as  to  render  the  construction 

die  paragraph  misemm  praesidio,  not 
«'»  jn-aesidio  reipublicae.  Of  the  four 
first,  and  principal  editors  of  Cicero, 
Lanibinus. alone  approves  this  enenda- 
lion  of  Muretus.  Oraevius  has  admitted 
it  into  the  text  itself,  but,  I  am  apt  to 
lluok,  without  due  consideration;  for. 


as  Buherius  judiciously  observes,  ecrum 
opera  uteris  in  republica,  quo$  in  conci- 
lium advocas  :  Opera  in  republicae  prae. 
sidio  ab  iis  jwmitur,  qui  manu  earn  defen- 
dant. Reatinos  aut-nn  adoiescenles  ilios. 
non  adhibebat  sane  ad  C'tnsiUtandum  Cice- 
ro. Eorum  igitur  opera  non  utehalur  in 
republica,  sed  in  praesidio  reipublicae. 

(7)  Terlidfcre  viplia  exacld]  The  di- 
vision of  the  night  into  four  watches- by 
the  ancients,  is  n-en;ioned  by  Julius  Pol- 
lux, in  his  first  book.  Su  das  roo  takes 
notice  of  it,  and  expressly  call-  a  watch 
the  fourth  part  of  a  night.  They  com- 
menced at  sun-setting,  and  ended  at  sun- 
riting,  consisting  each  of  three  hours;  so 
that  the  third  watch  began  exactly  at  mid- 
night, and  ended  about  three  in  the  morn- 
ing, supposing  the  sun  to  rise  at  six, 
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cum  jam  pontem  cum  magno  comitatu  legati  Allobrogum  ingredi 
inciperent,  unaque  Vulturcius ;  fit  in  eos  impetus :  educuntur  et 
ab  illis  gladii,  et  a  nostris  :  res  erat  praetoribus  nota  solis :  igno- 
rabatur  a  caeteris. 

III.  Turn  intcrventu  Pomtini  atque  Flacci,  pugna,  quae  erat 
commissa,  sedatur :  Uterae  quaecunq^e  erant  in  eo  comitatu,  in- 
tegris  signis,  praetoribus  traduntur:  ipsi  comprehensi,  ad  me, 
cum  jam  dilucesceret,  dcducuntuft   .  Atque  horum  omnium  sce- 
lerum  improbissimum  machinatorem  Cimbrum  Gabinium,  statim, 
ad  me,   nihildum  suspicantem,  vocavi.      Deinde  item  arcessituci 
P.  Statilius,  et  post  eum  Cethcgus :  tardissime  autem  Lentulual 
venit,  credo  quodjiteris  dandis  praeter  consuetudinem  proximal 
nocte  vigilarat.  ^[Cum  vero  summis  ac  clarissimis  hujus  civitati»f 
viris,  qui,  audita  re,  frequentes  ad  me  mane  convene'rant,v  literai 
a  me  prius  aperiri,  quam  ad  senatum  referri  placeret,  ne,  si  nihil 
esset  inventum,  temere  a  me  tantus  tunmltus  injectus  civitati  vi- 
deretur,  negavi  me  esse  facturum,  ut  de  periculo  publico  non  ad 
consilium  publicum  rem  integram  deferreiji^  Etenim,   Quirites, 
si  ea,  quae  erant  ad  me  delata,  reperta  non  essent ,  tamen  ego  non 
arbitrabar  in  tantis  reip.  periculis  esse  mihi  nimiam  diligentiamJ 
pcrtimescendam.    Senatum  frequentem  celeriter,  ut  vidistis,  c_oegi; 
atque  iuterea  statim,  admonitu  Allobroguni,  C.  Suipiciiim  prag- 
torem,  fortem  virum,  misi,  qui  ex  aedibus  Cethegi,   si  quid  telo- 
rum  esset,  efierret :  ex  quibus  ilie  maximum  sicarum  numer^m 
et  oiadiorum  extulit.  ^  jM 

IV.  Introduxi  Vulturcium  sineGallis:  fidem  ei  piiblicam  jussw 
senatus  dedi :  hortatus  sum,  ut  ea  quae  sciret,  sine  timore  indica-| 
ret.  Turn  ille  dixit,  cum  vix  se  ex  magno  timore  recreasset,  a 
P.  Lentulo  se  habere  ad  Catilinam  niandata  et  literas,  ut  servo- 
rum  praesidio  uteretur,  et  ad  urbem  quamprimum  cum  exercitu 
acccdcrct :  id  autem  eo  consilio,  ut,  cum  urbcm  omnibus  ex  par- 
tibus,  quemadmodum  descriptum  distributumque  erat,  inccndi** 
sent,  cacdtrnque  infmitam  civium  fccissent,  praesto  esset  ille,  qia 
et  fugientes  excipcret,  et  se  cum  his  urbanis  ducibus  conjungerea 
Introducti  autem  Galli  jusjurandum  sibi  et  literas  a  P.  Lentulc^ 
Cethego,  Statilio,  ad  suam  gentem  datas  esse  dixerunt :  atque  it 
sibi  ab  his  et  a  L.  Casbio  esse  pracscriptum,  ut  equitatum  in  Ita 
liam  quamprimum  mitterent,  pcdestres  sibi  copias  non  defuturas 
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logians,  accompanied  by  Vulturcius,  began  to  pass  the  bridge 
txh  a  great  retinue,  our  men  came  out  against  them,  and  swords 
i;re  drawn  on  both  sides.  The  affair  was  known  to  the  prae- 
|rs  alone,  none  else  being  admitted  to  the  secret. 

jSect.  III.    Upon  the  coming  up  of  Pomtinus  and  Flaccus,  the 
piflict  ceased ;  all  the  letter;*  tiiey  carried  with  them  were  de- 
ered  sealed  to  the  praetors ;  and  the  deputies  with  their  whole 
Ljnue  being  seized,   were  brouglit  before  me,  towards  the  dawn 
day.     I  then  sent  for  Gabinius  Ciaiber,   the  contriver  of  all 
jse  detestable  treasons,   who  suspected  nothing  of  what  had 
ssed.     L.  Statiiius  was  summoned  next,  and  then  Cethegus. 
jntulus  came  the  last  of  all,  probably  because,  contraiy  to  cus- 
he  had  been  up  the  greatest  part  of  the  night  before,  making 
t  the  dispatches.     Many  of  the  greatest  and  most  illustrious 
n  in  Rome,  hearing  what  had  passed,  crowded  to  my  house  in 
morning,  and  advised  me  to  open  the  letters  before  I  commu- 
ted them  to  the  senate ;  lest,  if  nothing  matei-ial  was  found  in 
m,  I  should  be  blamed  for  rashly  occasioning  so  great  an  alarm. 
the  city.    But  I  refused  to  comply,  that  an  affair  which  threaten- 
public  danger  might  come  entire  before  the  public  council  of 
le  state.     For,  citizens,  had  the  information  given  me  appeared 
I  be  without  foundation,  I  had  yet  little  reason  to  apprehend  that 
siy  censure  would  befal  me  for  my  over  diligence  in  so  danger- 
113  an  aspect  of  things.     I  immediately  assembled,  as  you  saw, 
J  very  full  senate;  and  at  the  same  time,  in  consequence  of  a  hint 
hm  the  AUobrogian  deputies,  dispatched  C.  Sulpicius  the  prae- 
ir,  a  man  of  known  courage,  to  search  the  house  of  Cethegus, 
fiere  he  found  a  great  number  of  swords  and  daggers. 

Sect.  IV.  I  introduced  Vulturcius  widiout  the  Gallic  depu- 
1  s :  and,  by  order  of  the  House,  offered  him  a  free  pardon  in 
1  e  name  of  the  public,  if  he  would  faithfully  discover  all  that  he 
1  lew :  upon  which,  after  some  hesitation,  he  confessed  that  he 
\d  letters  and  instructions  from  Lentulus  to  Catiline,  to  press 
m  :o  accept  the  assistance  of  the  slaves,  and  to  lead  his  army 
ith  all  expedition  towards  Rome,  to  the  intent;  that  when,  ac- 
)rding  to  the  scheme  previously  settled  and  concerted  among 
lem,  it  should  be  set  on  fire  in  different  places,  and  the  general 
assicre  begun,  he  might  be  at  hand  to  mtercept  those  who 
;caped,  and  join  with  his  friends  in  the  city.  The  ambassadors 
ere  next  brought  in,  who  declared,  that  an  oath  of  secrecy  had 
3en  exacted  from  them,  and  that  they  had  received  letters  to 
leir  nation  from  Lentulus,  Cetheguj:,  *and  Statiiius ;  that  these 
iree,  and  L.  Cassius  also,  required  them  to  send  a  body  of 
>rse  as  soon  as  possible  into  Italy,  declaring  that  they  had  no 
ccation  for  any  foot;  that  Lentulus  had  assured  them,  from  the 
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Lentulum  .autem  sibi  confirmasse  ex  fatis  Sibyllinis,  (8)  haruspi- 
cumque  responsis,  se  esse  tertium  ilium  Cornelium,  ad  quern  reg- 
num  urbis  huju$,  atque  imperium  pervenire  esset  necesse  :  Cin- 
nam  ante  se,  et  Syllam  fuisse :  eiindemque  dixisse,  fatalem  hunc 
esse  annum  ad  interitum  hujus  urbis  atque  imperii,  qui  esset  de- 
cinius  annus  post  virginum  absolutionem,  post  Capitolii  autem 
incensionem  vicesimus ;  banc  autem  Cethego  cum  caeteris  con- 
troversiam  fuisse  dixerunt,  quod,  cum  Lentulo  et  caetdris,  Satm- 
nalibus  caedem  fieri,  atque  urbem  incendi  placeret,  Cethego  ni- 
mium  id  longum  videretiu-. 

V.  Ac,  ne  longum  sit,  Quirites,  tabellas  proferri  jussimus,  quae 
a  quoque  dicebantur  datae.  Primiim  ostendimus  Cetheg9  signum : 
cognovit;  nos  linum  incidimus:  legimus;  erat  scriptum  ipsius 
manu,  AUobrogum  senatui  et  populo,  sese,  quae  eorum  legatis 
confirmasset,  esse  facturum ;  orare,  ut  item  illi  facerent,  quae  sibi 
legati  eorum  (9)  praecepissent.  Tuni  Cethegus,  qui  paulo  ante 
aliquid  tamen  de  gladiis  ac  sicis,  quae  apud  ipsum  erant  depre- 
hensae,  respondiss^t,  dixissetque  se  semper  bonorum  ferramen- 
torum  studiosum  fuisse,  recitatis  Uteris  debilitatus  atque  abjectus, 
conscientia  convictus  repeiite  conticuit.  Introductus  Statilius, 
cognovit  et  ijianum.  et  signum  suum;  recitatae  sunt  tabellae  in 
eandem  fere  sententiam  ;  confessus  est ;  turn  ostendi  tabellas  Len- 
tujo,  et  quaesivi  cognosceretne  signum ;  annuit ;  est  vero,  inquam, 
signum  quidem  notum,  imago  avi  tui,  clarissimi  viri,  qui  amavit 
luiice  patriam,  et  cives  suos ;  quae  quidem  te  a  tanto  scelere  etiani 
muta  revocare  debuit.  Leguntur  eadem  ratione.  ad  senatum  Al- 
Ipbrogum  populumque  literae ;  si  quid  de  his  rebus  dicere  vcllei 
feci  })otestatem.  -Atque  ille  quidem  prjmo  negavit :  post  auteii 
aliquanto,  toto  indicio  exposito  atque  edito,  surrexit :  quaesivii 
g  Gallis,  quid  sibi  esset  cum  iis,  quamobrem  domum  suam  venis- 
sent;  itemque  a  Vulturcio ;  qui  cum  illi  breviter  constanterqu« 
r^spoiidissent,  per  quern  ad  eum,  quptiesque  venissent :  quaesi* 


NOTES. 


(8)  Hiiruspiaini/]ue  i^sponsis  se  esse 
terlium  tllum  Cornelium.^  The  Haruspi- 
ces  or  Aruspices^  were  so  called,  accord- 
ing to  the  most  common  derivation,  quia 
inara  exta  anhnalium  inspiciebaiU.  Do- 
natus,  however,  gives  the  word  another 
etymology  ■  Harmpex,  says  he,  ab  Ha- 
ruga  nominnlur ;  nam  Hhruga  dicilur 
hostia  ab  Hara,  in  qua  concluditur  et  ser- 
vulur.  Hara  autem  est,  in  qua  pecora  tii' 
ctudunliir.  From  the  Sibylline  books, 
and  the  answers  of  the  soothsayers,  Len- 
tulus  was  made  to  believe  that  he  was 
the  third  Cornelius  destined  to  rule  in 
Rome.  It  seenis,  among  the  SibyHine 
verses,  there  were  found  three  K's;  which 
the  Greeks  interpreted  of  the  Cappado- 


cjans,  Cicilians,  apd  Cretans ;  bnt  the  R« 
mans  applied  them  to  three  of  the  nam 
of  Cornelius,  viz.  Cinna,  Sylla,  and  Len 
tulus. 

(9)  Praecepissent.']  This  reading 
supported  by  the  authority  of  alnic^t  al 
the  manuscripts  and  editions  of  Cficerc . 
If  we  admit  it,  the  passage  must  be  ex 
plained  thus  :  ui  item  illijacercnt,  viddl 
cet,  senatus  et  populus  Cullorum,  qtjf^ 
sibi,  nempe  senatui  el  pojndo  Galh 
legati  praecepissent,  id  est,  praescn^ 
sent,  et  faciendum  esse  ostaidissent . 
Muretus  thinks  we  ought  to  read  r^f 
pissenl,  according  to  which,  the  sense* 
Cicero  will  be,  qua»>sibi  nempe  Lentvt 
legati  eorum  recepissent,  id  est,  spofondit 
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Sibylline  books,  and  the  answers  of  soothsayers,  that  he  was  the 
:hird  ComeliiK,  who  was  destined  to  empire  and  the  sovereignty 
af  Rome,  which  Ciima  and  Syila  had  enjoyed  before  him ;  and 
that  this  was  the  fatal  year  marked  for  the  destruction  of  the 
city  and  empire,  being  the  tentli  from  the  acquittal  of  the  vestal 
idrgins,  and  the  twentieth  froni  the  burning  of  the  Capitol :  that 
there  was  some  dispute  between  Cethegus  and  the  rest  about  the 
:ime  of  firing  the  city ;  because,  while  Lentulus  and  the  other 
conspirators  were  for  fixing  it  on  the  feast  of  JSatmn,  Cethegus 
thought  that  day  too  remote  and  dilatory. 

Sect.  V.  But  not  to  be  tedious,  Romans,  I  at  last  ordered 
the  letters  to  be  produced,  which  were  said  to  be  sent  by  the  dif- 
ferent parties.  1  first  shewed  Cethegus  his  seal ;  which  he  own- 
ng,  I  opened  and  read  the  letter.  It  was  written  with  his  own 
land,  and  addressed  to  the  senate  and  people  of  the  Allobrogi- 
ans,  signifying,  that  he  would  make  good  what  he  had  promised 
to  their  ambassadors,  and  entreating  them  also  to  perform  what 
the  ambassadors  had  undertaken  for  them.  Then  Cethegus, 
who  a  little  before  being  interrogated  about  the  arms  that  were 
found  at  his  house,  had  answered,  that  he  was  always  particular- 
lly  fond  of  neat  arms :  upon  hearing  his  letter  read,  was  so  de- 
jected, confounded,  and  self-convicted,  that  he  could  not  utter  sc 
[word  in  his  own  defei>te.  Statilius.was  then  brought  in,  and  ac- 
knowledged his  hand  and  seal ;  and  when  his  letter  was  read,  to 
the  same  purpose  with  that  of  Cethegus,  he  confessed  it  to  be 
his  own.  Then  Lentulus's  letter  was  produced.  I  asked  if  he 
knew  the  seal?. he  owned  he  did.  It  is  indeed,  said  I,  a  well- 
known  seal ;  the  head  of  your  illustrious  grandfather,  so  distin- 
Ign'shed  for  his  love  to  his  country  and  fellow-citizens,  that  it  is 
amazing  the  very  sight  of  it  was  not  sufficient  to  restrain  you 
from  so  black  a  treason.  His  letter,  directed  to  the  senate  and 
pe<3ple  of  the  Allobroges,  was  of  the  same  import  with  the  other 
two :  but  having  leave  to  speak  for  himself,  he  at  first  denied  the 
whole  charge,,  and  began  to  question  the  ambassadors  and  Vul- 
tuicius,  what  business  they  ever  had  with  him,  and  on  what  oc- , 
cation  they  came  to  his  house  ?  To  which  they  gave  clear  and 
dii-tinct  answers;  signifying  by  whom,  and  how  often  they  had 
been  introduced  to  him ;  and  then  asked  him  in  their  turn,  whe- 
thtn-  he  had  ever  mentioned  any  thing  to  them  about  the  Sibyl- 


NOTES. 

sen'.,  et  suo  periculo  promisiisent.    This  is  I  by  far    the  most   natural  and   obvions 
much  the  better  reading,  and  furnishes  j  sense. 
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sentque  ab  eo,  niliilne  secum  esset  de  fatis  Sibyllinis  locutus :  tnra 
ille  subito,  scelere  deinens,  quanta  vis  conscientiae  esset,  ostendit ; 
nam  cuin  id  posset  infitiari,  repente  praeter  opinioncm  omnium 
confessus  ^st :  ita  eum  non  modo  ingenium  illud,  et  dicendi  exer- 
citatio,  qua  semper  valuit,  sed  etiam  propter  vim  sceleris  mani- 
festi  atque  deprehensi,  impudentia,  qua  superabat  omnes,  inijiro- 
bitasque  defecit.  Vultuixius  vero  subito  proferri  iiteras,  alque 
aperiri  jussit,  quas  sibi  a  Lentulo  ad  Catilinam  datas  esse  dicebat. 
Atque  ibi  vehementissime  perturbatus  Lentulus,  tamen  et  manuiu 
et  signum  suum  cognovit ;  erant  autem  scriptae  sine  nomine,  :^ed 
ita:  (10)  QUI  SIM,  EX  EO,  QUEM  AD  TE  MISI,  COG- 
NOSCES. CURA  UT  VIR  SIS,  ET  COGITA,  QUEM 
IN  LOCUM  SIS  PROGRESSUS:  ET  VIDE,  QUID  JAM 
TIBI  SIT  NECESSE.  CURA  UT  OMNIUM  TIBI  AUX- 
ILIA  ADJUNGAS,  ETIAM  INFIMORUM.  Gabinius  de. 
inde  introductus,  cum  primo  impudenter  respondere  goepisset, 
ad  extremum  niliil  ex  iis  quae  Galli  insimulabant  negavit.  Ac 
mihi  quidem,  Quirites,  cum  ilia  certissima  sunt  visa  argumenta 
atque  indicia  sceleris,  tabellae,  signa,  manus,  denique  uniuscujua- 
que  confessio :  tum  multo  ilia  certiora,  color,  oculi,  vultus,  taci- 
turnitas ;  sic  enim  obstupuerant,  sic  tcrram  intuebantur,  sic  fur- 
tim  nonnunquam  inter  se  aspiciebant,  ut  non  jam  al)  aliis  indi- 
cari,  sed  indicare  se  ipsi  viderentur. 


VI.  Indiciis  expositis  atque  editis,  Quirites,  senatum  consuld 
de  summa  rcipub.  quid  fieri  placeret;  dictae  sunt  a  principibus 
acerrimae  ac  tbrtissimae  sententiae,  quas  senatus  sine  uUa  varie« 
tate  est  consecutus.  Et  quoniam  nondum  est  perscriptum  S.  G 
ex  memoria  vobis,  Quirites,  quid  senatus  censuerit,  exponanj 
Primum  mihi  gratiae  verbis  amplissimis  aguntur,  quod  virtute 
consilio,  providentia  mefi,  respub.  periculis  sit  maximis  liberata 
deinde  L.  Flaccus  et  C.  Pomtinus  praetores,  quod  eorum  oper 
forti  fidelique  usus  essem,  merito  ac  jure  laudantur :  atque  etiai 
viro  forti,  collegae  meo,  C.  Antonio  laus  impertitur,  quod  eoi 
qui  hujus  conjurationis  participes  fuissent,  a  suis  et  reipub.  con 
siliis  removisset;  atque  ita  censuerunt,  (11)  ut  P.  Lentulus,  cul 
se  praetura  abdicasset,  tum  in  custodiam  traderetur:  itemqu 


NOTES. 


(10)  Qui  siniy  ex  eo  quern  ad  te  misi, 
cognosces.]  This  letter  of  Lentulus  to  Ca- 
tiline,  is  worded  somewhat  di^erently  in 
Sallust,  who  gives  it  as  follows:  Qui sim, 
ex  CO,  qiiPm  ad  te  misi,  cognosces.  Fac  co- 
gites,  in  quanta  calaniitnte  sis;  et  memi- 
neris,  te  esse  virum;  consideres,  quid  tuae 
y)-ationes  postulent ;  auxilium  petas  ab  om- 
nibus, etiam  ab  injimis.  "  You  will  learn 
"  who  I  am,  hy  the  messenger  that 
•«  brings  you  this  letter.  Reflect  on  the 
•'  dangerous  situation  in  which  you  are, 
«  and  acquit  yourself  likQ  a  man.  Weigh 


"  well  what  your  present  circumstances 
"  require,  and  reject  none  who  offer 
"  their  assistance,  not  even  the  lowest." 
(11)  Ut  P.  Lentulus.,  ciim  se  praetura 
abdicdsset.]  The  reader  may  perhaps 
wonder  how  Lentulus  came  to  be  prae- 
tor at  this  time,  as  he  was  now  consider- 
ably in  years.  But  this  wonder  will 
cease,  when  he  is  informed  that  this  was 
the  fecond  praetorship  of  Lentulus.  Now, 
as,  by  the  Cornelian  law,  no  one  was 
capable  of  enjoying  the  same  magistra- 
cy a  second  time,  tiU  after  an  interval 
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line  oracTes  ?  upon  which  being  confounded,  or  infatuated  rather 
by  the  sense  of  hi?  guilt,  he  gave  a  remarkable  proof  of  tlie  great 
force  of  conscience:  for  not  orly  his  usual  parts  and  eloquence, 
but  his  impudence  too,  in  which  he  outdid  oil  men,  quilc  failed 
hiin;  so  that  he  confensed  his  crime,  to  the  surprise  of  the  v  hole 
assembly.  vThen  Vulturcius  desired  that  the  letter  to  (,  atiline, 
which  Lentulus  had  sent  by  him,  might  be  oj^entd ;  where  Len- 
tulus  again,  though  greatly  disordered,  ackno^\ ledged  his  h  .nd 
and  seal.  It  was  written  without  any  name,  but  to  this  effect- 
**  You  will  know  who  I  am,  from  him  whom  I  have  sent  to  you. 
•'  Take  care  to  shew  youiself  a  man,  and  recollect  ia  what  situ- 
*'  ation  you  ai-e,  and  consider  what  is  now  necessary  for  \  ou.  Be 
sure  to  make  use  of  the  assistance  of  all,  even  of  the  lowest." 
Gabinius  was  then  introduced,  and  behaved  impudently  for  a 
while,  but  at  last  denied  nothing  of  what  the  anjba^sadors  charg- 
ed him  with.  And  indeed,  Romans,  though  tiieir  letters,  seals, 
bands,  and,  lastly,  their  several  voluntary  confessions,  were  strong 
and  convincing  evidences  of  their  guilt ;  yet  had  1  still  clearer 
pr<K)fs  of  it  from  their  looks,  change  of  colour,  countenances, 
and  silence.  For  such  was  their  amazement,  such  their  down- 
cast looks,  such  their  stolen  glances  at  one  another,  that  they 
seemed  not  so  much  convicted  by  the  information  of  others,  as 
detected  by  the  consciousness  of  their  own  guilt. 

Sect.  VI.  The  proofs  being  thus  laid  open  and  cleared,  I  con- 
sulted the  senate  upon  the  measures  proper  to  be  taken  for  tho 
public  safety.  The  most  severe  and  rigorous  resolutions  were 
proposed  by  the  leading  men,  to  which  the  senate  agreetl  w  itii- 
Cfox.  the  least  opposition.  And  as  the  decree  is  not  yet  put  into 
writing,  I  shall,  as  far  as  my  memory  serves,  give  you  an  ac- 
count of  the  whole  proceeding.  First  of  all,  public  thanks  v,  ne 
decreed  to  me  in  the  amjjlest  manner,  for  having,  by  my  cou- 
ra^je,  counsel,  and  foresight,  delivered  tlie  republic  from  the 
gr»atest  dangers:  then  the  praetors,  L.  Flaccus  and  C.  Pomti- 
nui,  were  likewise  thanked  for  their  vigorous  and  punctual  exe- 
cuiion  of  my  orders.  My  ct  lleague,  the  brave  Antonius,  was 
pr  lised  for  having  removed  from  his  own  and  the  counsels  of  the 
rcrj  ubhc,  all  those  who  were  concerned  in  the  conspiracy.  They 
then  came  to  a  resolution,  that  P.  Lentulus,  after  having  abdi- 


>OT£S. 


of    en  years ;  it  is  highly  probable  that 

his  irst  praetorship  happened  when  L, 
■iLiciniusLucullus  and  C.  Aurelius  Cotta 
}  I  were  consuls.    We  are  still  the  more  con- 

^-"  rd  in  this,  because,  after  the  usual 
.  dl  of  two  years,  we  find  him  ad- 
J  to  the  coiisulship  jointly  with  Cn. 

Auiidius  Orestes.  During  the  censorship 
;  I  of  (iellius  and  Lentulus,  who  were  re- 
^aaarkable  for  their  severity  in  the  exer- 


cise of  that  office,  this  P.  Lentulus,  of 
whom  we  speak,  though  at  th<^t  time  a 
man  of  consular  dignity,  was  expelled 
the  senate  for  the  enormity  of  hi"*  life. 
When  the  legal  term  of  his  degradation 
was  expired,  in  order  to  recover  ttie  se- 
natorian  dignity,  he  was  obliged  to  put 
in  for  being  praetor  a  second  time,  du- 
ring which  praetorship  he  was  put  to 
death  for  tiua  conspir;icy. 
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uti  C.  Cethegus,  L.  Statilius,  P.  Gabinius,  qui  omnes  praesentes 
erant,  in  custodiam  tradereiitur :  atque  idem  hoc  decretum  est  in 
L.  Cassium,  qui  sibi  procurationem  incendendae  urbis  depopos- 
cerat:  in  M.  Caeparium,  cui  ad  solicitandos  pastores  Apuliam 
esse  attributam  erat  indicatum:  in  P.  Furium,  qui  est  ex  his  co- 
loniis  quas  Fesulas  L.  Sylla  deduxit:  in  Q.  Magium  Chilonem, 
qui  una  cum  hoc  Furio  semper  erat  in  hac  AUobrogum  sohcita- 
tione  versatus :  in  P.  Umbrenum  libertinum  hominem,  a  quo  pri- 
mum  Gallos  ad  Gabinium  perductos  esse  constabat.  Atque  ea 
Icnitate  senatus  est  usus,  Quirites,  ut  ex  tanta  conjuratione,  tan- 
taque  vi  ac  multitudine  domesticorum  hostium,  novem  hominum 
perditissimorum  poena^  republ.  conservata,  rehquorum  mentes 
sanari  posse  arbitraretur.  Atque  etiam  {12)supplicatio  diis  im- 
mortahbus  pro  singulari  eorum  merito,  meo  nomine  decreta  est, 
Quirites :  quod  mihi  primum  post  banc  urbem  conditam  togato 
contigit:  et  his  decreta  verbis  est,  QUOD  URBEM  INCEN- 
DIIS,  CAEDE  GIVES,  ITALIAM  BELLO  LIBERAS- 
SEM.  Quae  suppHcatio  si  cum  caeteris  contoratur,  Quirites, 
hoc  interest,  (13) quod  caeterae  bene  gesta,  haec  una  conservata 
repub.  constituta  est.  Atque  illud,  quod  faciendum  primum  fiiit, 
factum  atque  transactum  est;  nam  P.  Lentulus,  quamquam  pate- 
factus  indiciis,  et  confessionibus  suis,  judicio  senatus,  non  modo 
praetoris  jus,  verum  etiam  civis  amiserat;  tamen  magistratu  se 
.  abdicavit:  ut  (14) quae  religio  C.  Mario,  clarissimo  viro,  non 
fuerat,  quo  minus  C.  Glauciam,  de  quo  nihil  nominatim  erat  de- 
cretum, praetorem  occideret,  ea  nos  rehgione,  in  private  P.  Len- 
tulo  puniendo  hberaremur. 

-     YII.    Nunc,  quoniam,  Quirites,  sceleratissimi  periculosissimi- 
f  que  belli  nefarios  "duces  captos  jam,  et  comprehensos  tenetis ;  ex- 
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( 1 2)  SuppHcatio.]  The  supplicatio  was 
a  solemn  procession  to  the  teriiples  of  the 
gods,  to  return  thanks  for  any  victory. 
After  ohtaining  any  such  remarkable  ad- 
vantage, the  general  commonly  gave  the 
senate  an  account  of  the  exploit  by  letters 
•wreathed  about  with  laurel;  in  which, 
after  the  accovmt  of  his  success,  he  de- 
sired the  favour  of  a  supplication,  or 
public  thanksgiving.  This  being  grant- 
ed for  a  set  number  of  days,  the  senate 
went  in  a  solemn  munner  to  the  chief 
temples,  and  assisted  at  the  sacrifices 
proper  to  the  occasion,  holding  a  feast  in 
the  temples  to  the  honour  of  the  respec- 
tive deities.  In  the  mean  time  the  whole 
body  of  the  commonalty  kept  holiday, 
and  frequented  the  religious  assemblies. 


i 


imploring  a  ^ong  continuance  of  the 
vine  favour     nd  assistance. 

(13)  Quo  fl  caeterae  bene  gesta,  haec  u'i 
conservata  republicd  constituta  est.]  Tht 
nieaning  is,  that  thanksgivings  had  been 
decreed  to  others,  for  their  good  fortun* 
and  successes  in  war,  but  to  Cicero,  fol 
preserving  the  commonwealth  from  ruiri 
and  by  his  dihgence  defeating  the  de 
signs  of  its  enemies  without  drawing 
sword,  Cotta,  a  man  of  distinguishef 
abilities,  and  eminent  for  the  great  sett 
vices  he  had  done  his  country,  propose* 
this  thanksgiving,  to  which  the  senat 
agreed,  without  one  dissenting  voice. 

(14)  Quae  religio.]  As  MerouiUe,ik 
author  of  the  Dauphin  edition  of  Cicero' 
Select  Orations,  give^  a  different  expli 


giving  thanks  for  the  late  success,  and  I  tion  of  this  passage,  from  that  vrhl 
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!  the  praetorship,  should  be  committed  to  safe  custody ;  that 
ethegus,  L.  Statiiius,  P.  Gabinius,  all  three  then  present, 
il  likewise  remain  in-  confinement;  and  that  the  same  sen- 
should  be  extended  to  L.  Cassius,  who  had  offered  himself 
a'  task  of  firing  the  city;  to  M.  Ceparius,  to  whom,  as  ap- 
.)<  .,red,  Apulia  had  been  assigned  for  raising  the  shepherds  :  to 
P.  Furius,  who  belonged  to  the  colonies  settled  by  Sylla  at  Fe- 
:  to  Q.  Magius  Chilo,  who  had  always  seconded  this  Fu- 
.   in  his  apphcation  to  the  deputies  of  tlie  Allobrogians ;  and 
'.  Umbrenus,  the  son  of  a  freedman,  who  was  proved  to 
first  introduced  the  CtjIuIs  to  Gabinius.     The  senate  chose 
lf.o  {proceed   with  this  lenity,   Romans,  from  a  persuasion  that 
;hough  the  conspiracy  was  indeed  formidable,  and  the  strength 
ind  number  of  our  domestic  enemies  very  gi'eat,  yet,  by  the  pu- 
nishment of  nine  of  the  most  desperate,  they  should  be  able  to 
preserve  the  state,  and  reclaim  all  the  rest.     At  the  same  time  a 
public  dianksgiving  was' decreed  in  my  name  to  the  immortal 
»ods,  for  their  signal  care  of  the  commonwealth  ;   the  first,   Ro- 
mans, since  the  building  of  Rome,  that  was  ever  decreed  to  any 
man  in  the  gown.     It  was  conceived  in  these  words :   "  Because 
"  I  had  preserved  the  city  from  a  conflagration,  the  citizens  from 
"  a  massacre,  and  Italy  from  a  war."    A  thanksgiving,  my  coun- 
Krymen,  which,  if  compared  with  others  of  the  same  kind,  will 
Hie  found  to  differ  from  diem  in  this,  that  all  others  were  ap- 
pointed for  some  particular  service.^  to  the  republic,  this  alone  for 
paving  it.     What  required  our  first  care  was  first  executed  and 
dispatched.     For  P.  Lcntulus,  though,  in  consequence  of  •the 
evidence  brought  against  him,  and  his  own  confession,  the  se- 
nate had  adjudged  him  to  have  forfeited  not  only  the  praetor- 
ship,  but  the  privileges  of  a  Roman  citizen,  divested  himself  of 
his  magistracy :  that  the  consideration  of  a  public  character, 
which  yet  had  no  weight  with  the  illustrious  G.  Marius,  when  he 
put  to  dfath  the  praetor  C.  Glaucia,  against  whom  nothing  had 
been  expressly  decreed,  might  not  occasion  any  scruple  to  us,  in^ 
punishing  P.  Lentulus,  now  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  private) 
man. 

Sect.  VII.  And  now,  Romans,  as  the  detestable  leaders  of  this 
i impious  and  unnatural  rebellion  are  seized,  and  in  custody,  you 

NOTES. 

tem  sequulusfaerat.  Nulla  aulem  reli- 
gione  tencbatur  sic  agere ;  at  ipse  Cicer» 
religione  obstringebatur ;  quia  decretiint 
non  solum  fail  a  senatii,  ut  videreni  con- 
sules,  ne  quid  resjniblica  detrimenti  cape- 
ret,  verum  etiam,  ut  Lentu/tim  in  cuilodi- 
am  traderenl.  At  ATarim  tantiim  jussus 
est  a  senatu  rempublicam  conservare,  ne- 
que  ei  quicquam  de  Glaucia  demandatum 
j'wrat. 
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istimare  debetis,  omnes  Catilinae  copias,  omnes  spes,  atque  opea 
his  depulsis  urbis  periculis,  concidisse.  Quern  quidem  ego  cun 
ex  urbe  pclleb«m  hoc  providebam  animo,  Quirites,  remoto  Cati4 
Jina,  ncc  mihi  esse  P.  Lentuli  somnum,  nee  L.  Cassii  adipemJ 
nee  C.  Cethegi  furiosam  temeritateni  pertimescendam.  Ille  erat 
unus  timendus  ex  his  omnibus,  sed  tamdiu,  dum  moenibururbis' 
continebatur ;  omnia  norat :  omnium  aditus  tenebat :  appelhire, 
ten  tare,  solicitare  potefatj  audebat :  erat  ei  consihum  ad  facinus 
aptum :  consilio  autem  neque  lingua,  neque  manus  deerat ;  jaui 
ad  caeteras  res  conficiendas  certos  homines  delectos  ac  descriptor 
habebat :  neque  vero  cum  aliquid  mandaverat,  confectum  puta- 
bat :  nihil  erat,  quod  non  ipse  obiret,  occurreret,  vigilaret,  la- 
boraret :  frigus,  sitim,  famera  ferre  poterat.  Hunc  ego  honii- 
nem  tam  acrem,  tam  paratum,  tam  audacfem,  tarn  calUdum,  tarn 
in  scelere  vigilantem,  tam  in  pcrditis  rebus  diligentem,  nisi  ex 
domesticis  insidiis  in  castrense  latrocinium  compulissem  (dicam 
idj  quod  sentio,  Quirites)  non  facile  banc  tantam  molem  mali  a 
cervicibus  vestris  depulisscm ;  non  ille  vobis  Saturnalia  constitu- 
isset,  neque  tanto  ante  exilium,  ac  fati  diem  reipubl.  denuntias- 
pet ;  neqae  commisisset,  ut  signum,  ut  literae  suae,  testes  deni- 
que  manifesti  sceleris  deprehenderentur ;  quae  imnc,  illo  absente, 
ftic  ge.sta  sunt,  ut  nullum  in  privata  domo  furtum  unquam  sit  tam 
palam  inventum,  quam  haec  tanta  in  rempub.  conjuratio  mani- 
festo inventa  atque  deprehensa  est.  Quod  si  Catilina  in  urbe  ad 
banc  diem  remansisset:  quanquam  quoad  fuit,  omnibus  ejus  con- 
siliis  occurri  atque  obstiti,  tamen,  ut  leVissime  dicam,  diniicandum; 
nobis  cum  illo  fuisset :  neque  nos  unquam,  dum  ille  in  urbe  hos- 
tis  fuisset,  tantis  periculis  rempublicam  tanta  pace,  tanto  otio, 
tanto  silentio  liberassemus. 

VIII.  Quanquam  haec  omnia,  Quirites,  ita  sunt  a  mc  admit 
strata,  ut  deorum  immortalium  nutu  atque  consilio  et  gesta 
provisa  esse  videantur;  idque  ciim  conjectura  consequi  possi 
mus,  quod  vix  videtur  humani  consilii  tantarum  rerum  gubenu 
tio  esse  potuisse :  tum  vero  ita  praesentes  his  temporibus  opei 
et  auxilium  nobis  tulerunt,  ut  eos  pene  oculis  videre  posscnuiS 
Nam  ut  ilia  omittam  visas  nocturno  tempore  ab  occideute  faces, 
ardoremque  coeli,  ut  fulminurn  jactus,  ut  te;rrae  motus,  caetera- 
que,  quae  tam  multa,  nobis  consulibus,  facta  sunt,  ut  haec,  quae 
nunc  fiunt,  canere  dii  immortales  viderentur :  hoc  ccrte,  Quiri- 
tes, quod  sum  dicturus,  neque  praetermittendum,  neque  relin- 
quendum  est.     Nam  profecto  memorifi  tcncti: ,  C'otta  et  Torqiia- 
to  Coss.  complures  in  capitolio  turres  de  oelo  esse  percui^sas, 
cum  et  simulacra  deorum  immortaliiuu  depulsa  sunt,  et  statuae 
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nay  justly  conclude,  that  Catiline's  whole  strength,  power,  and 
lopes  are  broken,  and  the  dangers  that  threatened  the  city  dis- 
jelled.  For,  when  I  was  driving  him  out  of  the  city,  Romans, 
[  clearly  foresaw  that,  if  he  was  once  removed,  there  would  be 
lothing  to  apprehend  from  the  drowsiness  of  Lentulus,  the  fat 
>f  Cassius,  or  the  rashness  of  Cethegus.  He  was  the  alone  foT- 
ninable  person  of  the  whole  number,  yet  no  longer  so  than 
hile  he  remained  within  the  walls  of  the  city.  He  knew  every 
hing ;  he  had  access  in  all  places ;  he  wanted  neither  abihties 
lor  boldness  to  a<^dress,  to  tempt,  to  solicit.  He  had  a  head  to 
ontrive,  a  tongue  to  explain,  and  a  hand  to  execute  any  under- 
aking.     He  had  select  and  proper  agents  to  be  employed  in 

y  particular  enterprise ;  and  never  took  a  thing  to  be  done 
)ecause  he  had  ordered  it,  but  always  pursued,  urged,  attended, 
nd  saw  it  done  himself;  declining  neither  hunger,  cold,  nor 
hirst.  Had  not  I  driven  this  man,  so  keen,  so  resolute,  so  dar- 
ng.  so  crafty,  so  alert  in  mischief,  so  active  in  desperate  designs, 
"rom  his  secret  plots  within  the  city,  into  open  rebellion  in  the 
ields,  I  could  never  so  easily,  to  speak  my  real  thoughts,  Ro- 
nans,  have  delivered  the  republic  from  its  dangers.  He  would 
lot  have  fixed  upon  the  feast  of  Saturn,  nor  named  the  fatal  day 
or  cur  destruction  so  long  beforehand,  nor  suffered  his  hand  and 
leal  to  be  brought  against  him,  as  manifest  proofs  of  his  guilt. 
Sfet  all  this  has  been  so  managed  in  his  absence,  that  no  theft 
n  any  private  house  was  ever  more  clearly  detectetl  than  this 
hole  conspiracy.  But  if  Catiline  had  remained  in  the  city  till 
his  day ;  though  to  the  utmost  I  would  have  obstructed  and  op- 
jos^d  all  his  designs ;  yet,  to  say  the  least,  we  must  have  come 
It  last  to  open  force ;  nor  would  we  have  found  it  possible,  while 
hai:  traitor  was  in  the  city,  to  have  delivered  the  commonwealth 
\*om  such  threatening  dangers,  with  so  nmch  ease,  quiet,  and 

iquillity. 


;ran 


Sect,  VIII.  Yet  all  these  transactions,  Romans,  have  been  so 
managed  by  me,  as  if  the  whole  was  the  pure  effect  of  a  divine 

"uence  and  foresight.  This  we  may  conjecture,  not  only  from 
!he  events  themselves  being  above  the  reach  of  human  counsel, 
»ut  because  the  gods  have  so  remarkably  intei-})osed  in  them  a.s 
»  shew  themselves  almost  visibly.  For,  not  to  mention  the  night- 
y  streams  of  light  from  the  western  sky,  the  blazing  of  the  hea- 
iren?,  the  thunders,  the  earthquakes,  with  the  many  other  pro- 
iigies  which  have  happened  in  my  consulship,  that  seem  like  the 
iroice  of  the  gods,  predicting  these  events ;,  surely,  Romans,  v.  hat 
[  am  now  about  to  say,  ought  neither  to  be  omitted,  nor  pass 

itliout  notice.  For,  doubtless,  you  must  remember,  that  un- 
Jer  the  consulship  of  Cotta  and  Torquatus,  several  turrets  of  the 
Caj  itol  were  struck  down  with  lightning:  that  the  images  of  the 
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veterum  hominum  dejectae,  et  leprum  aera  liquefacta.  Tactus  est 
ctiam  ille  qui  banc  urbeni  condidit,  Romulus;  quern  Jnauratum 
in  Capitolio  parvum  atque  lactentem,  uberibus  lupinis  inhiantem 
fuisse  meniinistis.  Quo  quidem  tempore,  cum  (15)haruspices 
ex  tota  Etruria  convenissent,  caedes  atque  incendia,  et  legiim  in- 
terltum,  et  bellum  civile  ac  domesticum,  et  totius  urbis  atque  im- 
perii occasum  appropinquare  dixerunt,  nisi  dii  immortales*  omni 
ratione  placati  suo  numine  prope  fata  ipsa  flexissent.  Itaque  ex 
illorum  responsis  tunc  et  ludi  decern  per  dies  facti  sunt,  neque 
res  ulla  quae  ad  placalidum  deos  pertineret,  praetcrmissu  est; 
iidemqiie  jusserunt  simulacrum  Jovis  facere  majus,  et  in  excels© 
collocare,  et  contra  atque  ante  fuerat,  ad  orientem  convcrtere :' 
ac  se  sperare  dixerunt,  si  illud  signum  quod  videtis,  solis  ortum 
et  forum  curiamque  conspiceret,  fore,  ut  ea  consilia  quae  clam 
essent  inita  contra  salutem  urbis  atque  imperii,  illustrarentur, 
a.  6.  P.  Q.  R.  perspici  possent.  Atque  illud  ita  collocandum  con 
sules  illi  statuerunt :  sed  tanta  fuit  operis  tarditas,  ut  neque  a  su- 
perioribus  consulibus,  neque  a  nobis  ante  hodiernum  diem  coll 
caretur. 


im 


IX.  Hie  quis  potest  esse,  Quirites,  tarn  aversus  a  vero,  tam 
praeceps,  tam  mente  captus^  qui  neget  haec  omnia  quae  vide- 
mus,  praecipueque  banc  urbem,  deorum  immortalium  nutu  at-^ 
que  potestate  administrari  ?  Etenim  cum  esset  ita  responsum,v 
caedes,  incendia,  interitumque  reipublicae  comparari,  et  ea  st 
perditis  civibus ;  quae  turn  propter  magnitudinem  scelerum  non- 
nuUis  incredibilia  videbantur,  ea  non  modo  cogitata  a  nefariis  ci- 
vibus, verum  etiam  suscepta  esse  sensistis.  Illud  vero  nonne  ita 
praesens  est,  ut  nutu  Jovis  Optimi  Maximi  factum  esse  videatur, 
ut  cum  hodierno  die  mane  per  forum  meo  jussu  et  conjurati,  et 
eorum  indices  in  aedem  Concordiae  ducerentur,  eo  ipso  tempore 
signum  statueretur?  quo  collocato,  atque  ad  vos  senatumque 
cdnverso,  omnia  et'senatus,  et  vos,  quae  erant  contra  salutem  ; 
omnium  cogitata,  illustrata,  et  patefacta  vidistis.  Quo  etiam 
majore  sunt  isti  odio  supplicioque  digni,  qui  non  solum  vestris 
domiciliis  atque  tectis,  sed  etiam  deorum  templis  atque  delubris 
sunt  funestos  ac  nefarios  ignes  inferre  conati :  quibus  ego  si  me 
restitisse  dicam,  nimium  mihi  sumam,  et  non  sim  ferendus:  ille, 
ille  Jupiter  restitit :  ille  Capitolium,  ille  haec  templa,  ille  banc 
urbem,    ille  vos  omnes   salvos   esse  voluit.     Diis   ego   immor- 

NOTES. 


(15)  Hnruspices  ex  tota  Etruria.]  The 
art  of  soothsaying,  and  predicting  future 
events,  from  inspecting  the  entrails  of 
Leasts,  was  held  in  particular  honour  a- 
mong  the  Tuscans,  and  cultivated  with 
great  care ;  being  first  invented  by  Ta- 
ges,  who  was  of  that  nation.  We  read 
in  the  Roman  history,  that  at  first  only 


the  natives  of  Tuscany  exercised  this  of- 
fice at  Rome  ;  but  afterwards  the  senate 
made  an  order,  that  twelve  of  the  sodi 
of  the  principal  nobility  should  be  sent 
into  that  country,  to  be  instructed  in  tht 
rites  and  ceremonies  of  their  religion,  ot 
which  this  secret  was  a  chief  part. 


I 
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immortal  gods  were  likewise  overthrown,  the  statues  of  ancient 
heroes  displaced,  and  the  brazen  tables  of  the  laws  melted  down ; 
that  even  Romulus,  the  founder  of  this  city,  escaped  not  unhurt ; 
whose  gilt  statue,  representing  him  as  an  infant  suckling  a  wolf, 
you  may  remember  to  have  seen  in  the  Capitol.  At  that  time 
the  soothsayers,  being  called  together  from  all  Etruria,  declared, 
that  fire,  slaughter,  the  overthrow  of  the  laws,  civil  war,  and  the  j 
ruin  of  the  city  and  empire  were  portended,  unless  the  gods,  ap-  I 
peased  by  all  sorts  of  means,  could  be  prevailed  with  to  inter- 
pose, and  bend  in  some  measure  the  destinies  themselves.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  answer,  solemn  games  were  celebrated  for  ten 
cl;i\  sj  nor  was  any  method  of  pacifying  the  gods  omitted.  The 
>anie  soothsayers  likewise  ordered  a  large  statue  of  Jupiter  to  be 
r.rsdo,  and  placed  on  high,  in  a  position  contrary  to  that  of  tljfe 
^er  image,  witli  its  face  tiu-ned  towards  the  east,  intimating, 
if  his  statue,  which  you  now  behold,  looked  towards  the 
riiug-  sun,  the  forum,  and  the  senate-house;  then  all  secret  ma- 
chinations against  the  city  and  the  empire  would  be  detected  so 
evidently,  as  to  be  clearly  seen  by  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome. 
Accordingly  the  consuls  of  that  year  ordered  the  statue  to  bo 
placed  in  the  manner  directed :  but,  from  the  slow  progress  of 
the  work,  neither  they,  nor  their  successors,  nor  I  myself,  could 
get  it  finished  till  that  very  day. 

Sect.  IX.  Can  any  man,  after  this,  be  such  an  enemy  to 
truth,  so  rash,  so  mad  as  to  deny,  that  all  things  which  we  see, 
and  above  all,  that  this  city,  is  governed  by  the  power  and  pro- 
vidence of  the  gods  ?  For  when  the  soothsayers  declared,  that 
ma  ssacres,  conflagrations,  and  the  entire  ruin  of  the  state,  were 
tlu  u  devising ;  crimes,  the  enormity  of  whose  guilt  rendered  the 
pit  diction  to  some  incredible:  yet  are  you  now  sensible,  that  all 
thi>  has  been,  by  wicked  citizens,  not  only  devised,  but  even  at- 
tempted. Can  it  then  be  imputed  to  any  thing  but  the  immedi- 
ate intei-position  of  the  great  Jupiter,  that  this  morning,  while 
the  conspirators  and  witnesses  were  by  my  order  carried  through 
jthe  fonun  to  the  temple  of  Concord,  in  that  very  moment  the 
stame  was  fixed  in  its  place?  and  being  fixed,  and  turned  to 
look  upon  you  and  the  senate,  both  you  and  the  senate  saw  all 
jthe  treasonable  designs  against  the  public  safety,  clearly  detected 
land  exposed.  The  conspirators,  therefore,  justly  merit  the  greater 
jpuuishment  and  detestation,  for  endeavouring  to  involve  in  im- 
jpious  flames,  not  only  your  houses  and  habitations,  but  the  dweU- 
jings  and  temples  of  the  gods  themselves ;  nor  can  I,  without  in- 
ltol(!rable  vanity  and  presumption,  lay  claim  to  the  merit  of  hav- 
ing defeated  their  attempts.  It  was  he,  it  was  Jupiter  himself 
y-lv)  opposed  them:  to  him  the  Capitol,  to  him  the  temples,  to 
him  the  city,  to  him  are  you  ail  indebted  for  your  preservation. 

N 
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talibus  ducibus  hancmentem,  Quirites,  voluntatemque  suscepi,  at- 
nue  ad  haec  tanta  iadicia  perveni.  Jam  vero  i  la  Anobrogum  so^ 
licitatio,  sic  a  Lentulo  caeterisque  domesticis  hostibus,  (16)  tan- 
ta res,  tarn  dementer  credita  et  ignotis  et  barbaris,  commissae- 
oue  literae  nunquam  essent  profecto,  nisi  A  diis  immortalibus  huic 
tantae  audaciae  consilium  esset  ereptmn.  Qmd  vero  ?  ut  homi- 
nes  Gain  ex  civitate  male  pacata,  quae  gens  una  restat,  quae  po-; 
pulo  Rom.  bellumfacereet  posse,  etnon  nolle  videatur,spem  nn- 
peril,  et  rerum  amplissimarum  ultro  sibi  a  patricns  liommibus  oD 
fatam  nerrligerent,  vestramque  salutem  suis  opibus  anteponerent : 
id  nonne  divinitus  factum  esse  putatis?  praesertmi  qm  nos  non^ 
pugnando,  sed  tacendo,  superare  potuerunt. 

V<X.    Quamobrem,  Quirites,  quoniam  ad  omnia  pulvinaria  sup^ 
plicatio  decreta  est,  celebratote  illos  dies  cum  conjugibus  ac  libe. 
ris  vestris.    Nam  multi  saepe  honores  diis  immortalibus  justi  n* 
biti  sunt  ac  debiti,  sed  profecto  justiores  nunquam.     i.repti  enin 
estis  ex  crudelissimo  ac  miserrimo  interitu,  et  erepti  sme  caede,  sm 
sanguine,  sine  exercitu,  sine  dimicatione:  togati  me  uno  togaU 
duce  et  imperatore  vicistis.    Etenim  recordammi,  Qmntes,  omne 
civiles  dissensiones,  neque  solum  easquas  audistis,  sed  ethas,  qua 
vosmet-ipsimeministisetvidistis.    L- %^  ?' (^^^  ^f  P\"rZ 
pressit ;  ex  urbe  ejecit  C.  Marium,  custodem  hujus  urbis ,  multos- 
que  fortes  viros  partim  ejecit  ex  civitate,  partnn  mteremit  '^^''~'^' 
tovius  Cos.  armis  ex  urbe  collegam  suum  expulit  ^^«7;^J^  ^^^^^^^ 
acervis  corporum  et  civium  sangume  redundayit.  Superavi  pos  ea 
Cinna  cum  Mario:  turn  vero,  clarissimis  viris  mtertectis,  (18)  iu- 


NOTES. 


(16)  Tanta  res,  tarn  dementer.]  There 
eould  not  be  a  greater  instance  of  infa- 
tuation,  than  to  impart  the  design  of  so 
dangerous  a  conspiracy  and  war,  to  stran- 
cers  and  barbarians ;  for  so  our  orator 
calls  the  AUobrogians ;  it  being  usual 
■with  the  Romans,  to  give  the  name  of 
barbarians  to  all  foreign  nations,  the 
Greeks  only  excepted. 

(17)  Sulpicium  oppressit — Marium  eje- 
cit  Octavius  collegam  suum  expulit.]  Syl- 

la  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  having  ob- 
tained the  command  in  the  war  against 
Mithridates,  Marius,  who  envied  him 
that  honour,  contrived,  by  means  of  Sul- 
picius,  a  tribune  of  the  people,  to  get 
this  order  of  the  senate  reversed,  and  the 
command  conferred  upon  himself.  In  the 
mean  time  Sylla,  who  was  upon  his  march 
to  the  Mithridatic  war,  hearing  of  what 
liassed  in  the  forum,  returned  with  his 
legions  to  Rome :  and  having  entered  it 
after  some  resistance,  drove  Marius  and 


his  accomplices  to  the  necessity  of  saving 

themselves  by  a  precipitate  flight.    This 

was  the  beginning  of  the  first  civd  war, 

properly  so  called,  which  Rome  had  ever 

seen,  and  what  gave  both  the  occasion 

and  the  example  to  all  the  rest  that  fol- 

lowed.     The  tribune  Sulplcius  was  slain, 

and  Marius  so  warmly  pursued,  that  h( 

was  forced  to  plunge  himself  into  th( 

marshes  of  Minturnum,  up  to  the  chin  ii 

v/ater,  in  which  condition  he  lay  conceal 

ed  for  some  time,  till  being  discovere, 

and  dragged  out,  he  was  preserved  by  th 

compassion  of  the  inhabitants,  who,afte 

refre'shing  him  from  the  cold  and  hunge 

which  he  had  suffered  in  his  flight,  fui 

nished  him  with  a  vessel  and  all  necessa 

ries.to  transport  himself  into  Africa.   Ci 

cero  calls  him  here  the  guardian  of  tti 

city,  a  title  which  was  bestowed  upo 

him'  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war  wi« 

the  Teutones  and  Cimbri.     He  was,  I 

like  Planner  y/itii.  Qkero,  a  natiye  ^ 
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It  was  from  the  immortal  gods,  Romans,  that  I  derived  my  re- 
solution and  foresight;  and,  by  their  providence,  that  I  was  en- 
abled to  make  such  important  discoveries.     The  attempt  to  en- 
gage the  Allobrogians  in  the  conspiracy,  and  the  infatuation  of 
ILentulus  and  his  associates,  in  trusting  aifairs  and  letters  of  such 
JHoment  to  men  barbarous  and  unknown  to  them,  can  never  sure- 
ly be  accounted  for,  but  by  supposing  the  gods  to  have  confound- 
ed their  understandings.    And  that  the  ambassadors  of  the  Gauls, 
3.  nation  so  disaffected,  and  the  only  one  at  present  that  seems 
t)oth  able  and  wiUing  to  make  war  upon  the  Roman  people, 
should  slight  the  hopes  of  empire  and  dominion,  and  the  advan- 
ageous  offers  of  men  of  patrician  rank,  and  prefer  your  safety  to 
heir  own  interest,  must  needs  be  the  effect  of  a  divine  interposi- 
ioM ;  especially  when  they  might  have  gained  their  ends,  not  by 
ighting,  but  by  holding  their  tongues. 

Sect.  X.  WTierefore,  Romans,  since  a  thanksgiving  has  been 
lecreed  at  all  the  shrines  of  the  gods,  celebrate  the  same  religi- 
)usly  with  your  wives  and  children.  Many  are  the  proofs  of 
gratitude  you  have  justly  paid  to  the  gods  on  former  occasions, 
)ut  never  surely  were  they  more  apparently  due  than  at  present. 
Ifou  have  been  snatched  from  a  most  cruel  and  deplorable  fate  j 
aid  that  too  without  slaughter,  without  blood,  without  an  army, 
without  fighting.  In  the  habit  of  citizens,  and  under  me,  your 
►nly  leader  and  conductor,  in  the  robe  of  peace,  you  have  ob- 
ained  the  victory.  For,  do  but  call  to  mind,  Romans,  all  the 
ivii  dissensions  in  which  we  have  been  involvetl ;  not  those  only 
ou  may  have  heard  of,  but  those  too  within  your  own  memory 
nd  knowledge.  L.  Sylla  destroyed  P.  Sulpicius ;  di'ove  Marius, 
he  guardian  of  this  empire,  from  Rome ;  and  partly  banished, 
•artly  slaughtered,  a  great  number  of  the  most  desening  citi- 
em.  Cn.  Octavius,  when  consul,  expelled  his  colleague  by  force 
farms  from  the  city.     The  forum  was  filled  with  carcases,  and 

fved  with  the  blood  of  the  citizens.     Cinna  afterwards,  in  con- 
ction  with  Marius,  prevailed :  and  then  it  was  that  the  very 

krpuium,  and  is  frequently  commended 
J  otr  orator  in  his  speeches.  Cn.  Octa- 
ins  >Yas  colleague  in  the  consulship  with 
tomelius  Cinna ;  which  last  attempting 
>  reverse  all  that  Sylla  had  established, 
'Ot  driven  out  of  the  city  by  his  colleague, 
ith  six  of  the  tribunes,  and  deposed  from 
ic  consulship.  Upon  this  he  gathered 
1  army,  and  recalled  Marius,  who  hav- 
ig  joined  his  forces  with  him,  entered 
omt  in  a  hostile  manner,  and,  with  the 
horrible  cruelty,  put  all  Sylla's 
|ieDd}  t«  the  swv d,  without  tegaid  tQ 


NOTES; 


age,  dignity,  or  former  services.  But  Syl- 
la, soon  after  returning  from  the  Mithri- 
datic  war,  changed  the  face  of  affairs,  re- 
established himself  in  his  former  au;hori. 
ty,  and  triumphed  over  all  his  enemies. 

(18)  Lumina  civitatis  exstincta  swnf.] 
— Upon  occasion  of  the  Marian  proscrip- 
tion, there  fell,  among  many  others  of  les« 
note,  the  consul  Cn.  Octavius;  the  two 
brothers,  L.  Caesar  and  C.  Caesar ;  P. 
Crassus,  and  the  orator  M.  Antonius; 
whose  head,  as  Cicero  says,  was  fixed 
upon  that  rostra  where  he  had  so  urt' 

N  ^ 
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„i„a  civitatis  exstincta  sunt.     Ukus  est  h^^'^.f^^'^atml-  ' 
'tatem  postca  Sylla:  ne  f  ■  r;^™;P-„t     20  S„s'  M. 
nutionecivium.,  •=.' q"^" ^^So  vi'o^Q  Catulo ;  attulit  (21) 

^ri-?;S5t:::=^^^^ 

lam  esse  rempub    sed  ,r,  ea  quae  f^>^^JXH«ere?voiuerunt. 
pub.  quaesivit,  ^^'""^^f""""^^  "TsLt^^^^^^^^^ 

omiics,  qui  .alva  ^™f  f^l:  f  •    /  utomnes  salvi  conservaremmi : 

mesque  servavi. 

NOTES.  f 

.  .  .  .K.  v.p.^.  of  SO  many  J^^^j;^|_There  perished  upon  this  occa- 
sion 9a  senators,  15  of  whom  were  con- 
uTars;  and  two  thousand  s.xhundr^i 
Roman  knights.  We  are  told,  tha  ,  dur- 
Sgthe  heaf  and  fury  of  the  proscnpt.on, 
Furfidtus  admonished  him  not  to  make^a 
total  ha>,oc  of  the  Roman  people,  but  to 
suffer  some  to  remain  aUve,  over  whom 

^^(^of Dhse^nsit  M.Lepidusd  Q.Calula,] 
After  ihe  death  of  Sylla,  the  old  d^sen. 

sions,  that  had  been  smothered  a  wh.l 

by  the  terror  of  his  power    burst  out 

again  into  a  Hame  between  the  two  fac 

tions,  supported  severally  by  the  two  con 

suls  Q.  Catulus  and   M.  Lep.dus    wh< 

were  wholly  opposite  to  each  other.. 

;^.rty  and  politics.     Lepidus  resolved 

all  adventures  to  rescind  the  acts  of  S>  lis 

and  to  recal  the  exiled  Marians.     Cati, 

lus's  father,  the  ablest  statesman  of  h 

time,  and  the  chief  assertor  ot  the  anst 

cratical  interest,  had  been  condemned 

die  by  Marius ;  the  son  therefore    w 

inherited  his  virtues  as  well  as  principle 

and  was  confirmed  in  them  by  a  resen 

ment  of  that  injury,  v.gorously  oppose 


nuouslv  oeKnaea  uic  iti^u^*—  •• -- 
6uT  and  preserved  the  heads  of  so  many 
citzens;  lamenting,  as  it  were  ominous- 
ly, the  misery  of  that  fate  which  happen- 
^afterwards  to  himself,;rom  the  grand 

son  of  this  very  Anton.us.  Q.  Catulus 
aUo  though  he  had  been  Manus  s  col- 
£gul  in  t^he  consulship,  and  his  victory 
over  the  Cimbri,  was  treated  with  the 
same  cruelty :  for,  when  his  friends  were 
nSrcedingL  his  life,Marius  made  them 
no  other  Lswer.  but.  He  must  die,  he 
must  die;  so  that  he  was  obliged  to  kill 

'Tl9^' Quanta  diminiitione cmum.]  Syl- 
la having  subdued  all  who  were  m  arms 
igatsl  lim,  indulged  himself  in  a   ul 
2ven<^e  on  his  enemies ;  m  which,  by  the 
deSble   method   of    proscription,    of 
thich  he  was  the  first  author  and  mven- 
Tor  he  exercised  a  more  infamous  cruel- 
y  Ihan  had  ever  been  practised  m  cold 
blood    in  that,  or  perhaps  m  any  other 
cityNhe  prescription  was  not  confined 
to  Rome,  but  carried  through  all  the 
Swn'of 'Italy,  where,  besides  the  crime 
„f  oartY,  which  was  pardoned  to  none  it 
tri£\  to  be  possessed  of  money  lands, 
"IpkasStse'atjaUxnaruierofUceuce 
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liglits  of  our  countrj'  were  extinguished  by  the  slaughter  of  her 
most  iUustrious  men.    Sylla  avenged  this  cruel  victory ;  with  what 
massacre  of  the  citizens,  with  what  calamity  to  the  state,  it  is  need- 
less to  relate.     M.  Lepidus  had  a  difference  with  Q.  Catulus,  a 
iman  of  the  most  distinguished  reputation  and  merit.     The  ruin 
brought  upon  the  former  was  not  so  afflicting  to  the  republic,  as 
that  of  the  rest  who  perished  upon  the  same  occasion.     Yet  all 
these  dissensions,  Romans,  were  of  such  a  nature  as  tended  only 
to  a  change  in  tlie  government,  not  a  total  destniction  of  the  state. 
It  was  not  the  aim  of  the  persons  concerned  to  extinguish  the 
sommonwealth,  but  to  be  leading  men  in  it ;  they  desired  not  to 
iee  Rome  in  flames,  but  to  rule  in  Rome.     And  yet  all  these  ci- 
kil  differences,  none  of  which  tended  to  the  overthrow  of  the  state, 
were  so  obstinately  kept  up,  that  they  never  ended  in  a  reconci- 
liation of  the  parties,  but  in  a  massacre  of  the  citi2ens.     But  in 
:his  war,  a  war  the  fiercest  and  most  implacable  ever  known,  and 
lot  to  be  paralleled  in  the  history  of  the  most  barbarous  nations; 
1  war  in  which  Lentulus,  Catiline,  Cassius,  and  Cethegus,  laid  it 
iown  as  a  principle  to  consider  all  as  enemies  who  had  any  in- 
:erest  in  the  well-being  of  the  state ;  I  have  conducted  myself  in 
XLch.  a  manner,  Romans,  as  to  preserve  you  all.     And  though 
rovLT  enemies  imagined  that  no  more  citizens  would  remain  than 
vhat  escaped  endless"  massacre,  nor  any  more  of  Rome  be  left 
itanding  than  was  snatched  from  a  devouring  conflagration,  yet 
lave  I  preserved  both  city  and  citizens  from  harm. 

Sect.  XI.  For  all  these  important  services,  Romans,  I  desii^ 
lo  otlier  reward  of  my  zeal,  no  other  mark  of  honour,  no  other 
aonument  of  praise,  but  the  perpetual  remembrance  of  this  day. 


NOTE  Si 


wiiete  they  totally  routed  and  dispersed 
his  whole  army.  Lepidus  himself  escap- 
ed into  Sardinia,  where  he  soon  after 
died  of  griet 

(21)  I^on  tarn  ipsiui  interilus.1  It  la 
worth  while  to  observe  what  caution  and 
prudence  the  orator  expresses  in  this  pas- 
sage. He  does  not  wholly  deny  that  the 
death  of  Lepidus  was  calamitous  to  the 
state ;  for  this  speech  was  addressed  to 
the  people,  who  considered  Lepidus  as 
one  of  the  heads  of  the  Marian  party  ; 
which,  in  fact,  they  were  always  dispos- 
ed to  favour,  regarding  it  as  their  own. 
He  therefore  allows  the  fall  of  this  leader 
to  be  a  misfortune  j  yet  not  so  much  for 
his  own  sake,  as  on  account  of  the  many 
eminent  patriots  who  perished  on  the 
same  occasion. 
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dis  postulo,  praeterquam  hujus  diei  memoriam  sempiternam.  In 
animis  ego  vestris  oitines  triumphos  meos,  omnia  ornamenta  ho- 
noris, monumenta  gloriae,  laudis  insignia,  condi  et  collocari  vo- 
lo ;  nihil  me  mutum  potest  delectare,  nihil  taciturn,  nihil  denique 
hujusmodi,  quod  etiam  minus  digni  assequi  possint.  Memoria 
vestra,  Quirites,  nostrae  res  alentur,  sermonibus  crescent,  litera- 
rum  monumentis  inveterascent  et  corroborabuntur :  (22)  ean- 
demque  diem  intelligo,  quam  spero  acternam  fore,  et  ad  salutem 
urbis,  et  ad  memoriam  consulatus  mei  propagatam :  \  unoque  tem- 
pore in  hac  republica  duos  cives  extitisse,  quorum  alter  fines  ves- 
tri  imperii,  non  terrae  sed  coeli  regionibus  terminaret ;  alter  ejus- 
dem  imperii  domicilium  sedemque  servaret. 

XII.  Sed  quoniam  earum  rerum  quas  ego  gessi,  non  est  ea- 
dera  fortuna  atque  conditio,  quae  illorum  qui  externa  bella  ge&- 
serunt :  quod  mihi  vivendum  sit  cum  illis,  quos  vici  ac  subegi  S 
isti  hostes  aut  interfectos,  aut  oppressos  reliqucrunt :  vestrum  est, 
Quirites,  si  caeteris  recta  sua  facta  prosunt,  mihi  mea  ne  quando 
obsint,  providere :  mentes  enim  hominum  audacissimorum  scele- 
ratae  ac  nefariae  ne  vobis  nocere  possent,  ego  providi :  ne  mihi 
noceant,  vestrum  est  providere.  Quanquam,  Quirites,  mihi  qui- 
dem  ipsi  nihil  jam  ab  istis  noceri  potest ;  naagnum  enim  est  in  ben 
nis  praesidium,  quod  mihi  in  perpetuum  comparatum  est ;  magna 
in  republica  dignitas,  quae  me  semper  tacita  defendet;  magna  vis 
est  conscientiae,  quam  qui  negligent,  cum  me  violare  volent 
ipsi  indicabunt.  Est  etiam  in  nobis  is  animus,  Quirites,  ut  no] 
j«od6  nullius  audaciae  cedamus,  sed  etiam  onmes  improbos  ultr 
semper  lacessamus.  Quod  si  omnis  impetus  domesticorum  hi 
tium  depulsus  a  vobis  se  in  me  unum  converterit ;  vobis  erit  pri 
videndum,  Quirites,  qua  conditione  posthac  cos  esse  vclitis,  q 
se  pro  salute  vestra  obtulerint  invidiae,  periculisque  omnibui 
Mihi  quidem  ipsi  quid  est,  quod  jam  ad  vitae  fructum  possit 
quiri,  praesertim  cum  neque  in  honore  vestro,  neque  in  glo: 
virtutis  quidquam  videam  altius,  (23)  quo  quidem  mihi  libeat 


NOTES. 


(22)  Eandemque  diem  intelligo.']  Dies 
here  stands  for  tempus,  which  meaning  of 
the  word  we  frequently  meet  with  in  his 
treatise  De  divinatime.  The  whole  sen- 
tence may  be  paraphrased  thus :  "  In- 
*'  telligo,  eandem  diem,  id  est,  idem  tem- 
«•  pas  propagatum  esse,  et  ad  salutem 
*•  urbis,  et  ad  memoriam  consulatus  mei: 
'«  quod  quidem  tempus  spero  aeternum 
"  fore.  Itaque  quamdiu  stabit  urbs,  tam- 
««  diu  recordabuntur  homines,  uno  tem- 
*'  pore  duos  in  hac  republica  extitisse  ci- 
*•  ves,"  &c.  By  the  two  citizens,  of 
vhom  he  here  speaks,  it  is  obvious  to 
every  one,  that  he  means  himself  and 


Pompey.  For  while  he  was  employed 
at  home,  in  crushing  a  dangerous  conspi- 
racy, in  saving  the  city  from  a  conflagra- 
tion, and  the  citizens  from  slaughter; 
Pompey  was  no  less  busied  abroad,  in 
exterminating  the  pirates,  who  had  so 
long  infested  the  Mediterranean  sea,  and 
delivered  the  republic  from  the  terrors  oi 
the  Mithridatic  war. 

(23)  Quo  quidem  mihi  libeat  ascendere. 
Cicero  was  at  this  time  consul,  which  was  | 
the  highest  magistracy  in  the  common- 
wealth, the  dictatorship  excepted.  Bu(l 
this  last  office,  which  in  early  times  ha«]| 
oft  been  of  singular  service  to  the  repub- 
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It  is  in  your  breasts  alone  that  I  would  have  all  my  trhimphs,  all 
my  titles  of  honour,  all  the  monuments  of  my  gloiy,  all  the  tro- 
phies of  my  renown,  recorded  and  presen-ed.  Liieless  statues, 
silent  testimonies  of  fame ;  in  fine,  whatever  can  be  compassed  by 
men  of  inferior  merit,  has  no  charms  for  me.  In  your  remem- 
brance, Romans,  shall  my  actions  be  cherished,  from  your  praises 
shall  they  derive  growth  and  nourishment,  and  in  your  annals 
shall  they  ripen  and  be  immortalized :  nor  will  this  day,  I  flatter 
myself,  ever  cease  to  be  propagated,  to  the  safety  of  the  city,  and 
the  honour  of  my  consulship :  but  it  shall  eternally  remain  upon 
record,  that  there  were  two  citizens  living  at  the  same  time  in  the 
republic,  the  one  of  whom  was  terminating  the  extent  of  the  em- 
pire by  the  bounds  of  the  horizon  itself,  the  other  preserving  the 
seat  and  capital  of  that  empue. 

Sect.  XII.  But  as  the  fortune  and  circumstances  of  my  ac- 
tions are  different  from  those  of  your  generals  abroad,  inasmuch 
as  I  must  live  with  those  whom  I  have  conquered  and  subdued, 
whereas  they  leave  their  enemies  either  dead  or  enthralled ;  it  is 
your  part,  Romans,  to  take  care,  that  if  the  good  actions  of  o- 
thers  are  beneficial  to  them,  mine  prove  not  detrimental  to  me. 
I  have  bajSled  the  wicked  and  bloody  purposes  formed  against 
you  by  the  most  daring  ofienders ;  it  belongs  to  you  to  bafile  their 
attempts  against  me :  though  as  to  myself  I  have  in  reahty  no 
cause  to  fear  any  thing,  since  I  shall  be  protected  by  the  guard 
of  all  honest  men,  whose  friendship  1  have  for  ever  secured ;  by 
the  dignity  of  the  republic  itself,  which  will  iiever  cease  to  be  my 
silent  defender ;  and  by  the  power  of  conscience,  which  all  those 
must  needs  violate  who  shall  attempt  to  injure  me.  Such  too 
is  my  spirit  Romans,  that  I  will  never  yield  to  the  audacious- 
ness of  any,  but  even  provoke  and  attack  all  the  wicked  and 
profligate :  yet  if  all  the  rage  of  our  domestic  enemies,  when  re- 
pelled from  the  people,  shall  at  last  turn  singly  upon  me,  you 
will  do  well  to  consider,  Romans,  what  effect  this  may  after- 
wards have  upon  those  who  are  bomid  to  ejcpose  themselves  to 
caivy  and  danger  for  your  safety.  As  to  myself  in  particular, 
what  have  I  farther  to  wish  for  in  life,  since  both  with  regard 
to  the  honours  you  confer,  and  the  reputation  flowing  from 
virtue,  I  have  already  reached  the  highest  point  of  my  ambi- 


NOTES. 


Jic,  In  cases  of  dlfGcnlty  and  distress,  was 
(•  grown  odious  and  suspected,  in  the 
present  state  of  its  wealth  and  power,  as 
danjjerous  to  the  public  liberty ;  and  for 
that  reason,  except  in  the  case  of  Sylla, 
whc  se  dictatorship  was  the  pure  effect  of 
fore  i  and  terror,  had  been  wholly  disused 
and  kid  aside,  for  about  oce  hundred  aod 


forty  years  past.  Cicero  therefore  just- 
ly says,  that  he  had  reached  the  highest 
post  of  honour  in  the  sute,  seeing  the 
dictatorship  was  now  become  so  danger- 
ous and  suspicious  a  magistracy,  that  no 
good  citizen  thought  it  lawful  to  aspire 
after  it 

N  i 
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cendere  ?  Illud  perficiam  profccto,  Quirites,  ut  ea  quae  gessi  in 
consulatu,  privatus  tuear,  atque  ornem :  ut,  siqua  est  invidia  in 
conservanda  republica  suscepta,  laedat  invidos,  mihi  valeat  ad 
gloriam.  Denique  ita  me  in  republica  tractabo,  ut  meminerim 
semper  quae  gesserim,  curcmque  ut  ea  virtute,  non  casu,  gesta 
esse  videantur.  Vos,  Quirites,  quoniam  jam  nox  est,  veneramini 
ilium  Jovem,  custodem  hujus  urbis  ac  vestrum ;  atque  in  vestra 
tecta  discedite ;  et  ea,  quanquam  jam  periculum  est  depulsum, 
tamen,  aeque  ac  priori  nocte,  custodiis  vigiliisque  defendite.  Id 
ne  vobis  diutius  faciendum  sit,  atque  ut  in  perpetua  pace  esse 
possitis,  providebo. 
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oil !  This,  however,  I  expressly  engage  for,  Romans,  always  to 
ipport  and  defend,  in  my  private  condition,  what  I  have 
cted  in  my  consulship ;  tliat  if  any  en\y  be  stirred  up  against 
for  preserving  the  state,  it  may  hurt  the  envious,  but  ad- 
ance  my  glory.  In  short,  I  shall  so  behave  in  the  repub- 
c,  as  ever  to  be  mindful  of  my  past  actions,  and  shew  that  what 
did  was  not  the  effect  of  chance,  but  of  virtue.  Do  you,  Ro- 
lans,  since  it  is  now  night,  repair  to  your  several  dwelUngs,  and 
ray  to  Jupiter,  the  guardian  of  this  city,  and  of  your  lives; 

d  though  the  danger  be  now  over,  keep  the  same  watch  in 
oui-  houses  as  before.     I  shall  take  care  to  put  a  speedy  period 

the  necessity  of  theee  precautions,  and  to  secure  you  for  the 
iture  in  uninterrupted  peace. 


Q( 
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IV.    IN  L.  CATILINAM  *. 


T.  Video,  P.  C.  in  me  omnium  vestrum  ora  atque  oculos  css< 
eon  versos ;  video  vos  non  solum  de  vestro  ac  reipublicae,  veruir 
ctiam,  si  id  depulsum  sit,  de  meo  periculo  esse  solicitos.  Esl 
mihi  jucunda  in  malis,  et  grata  in  dolore,  vestra  erga  me  volun- 
tas :  sed  eam,  per  deos  immortales,  quaeso,  deponite :  atquc 
obliti  salutis  meae,  de  vobis  ac  de  liberis  vestris  cogitate.  Mih 
quidem  si  haec  conditio  consulatus  data  est,  ut  omnes  acerbitates, 
omnes  dolores  cruciatusque  perferrem:  feram  non  solum  fortiter, 
sed  etiam  libenter,  dummodo  meis  laboribus  vobis  populoqu< 


NOTES. 


*  Though  the  design  of  the  conspira- 
ty  was  in  a  great  measure  defeated  by  the 
commitment  of  the  most  considerable  of 
those  concerned  in  it,  yet  as  they  had 
jnany  secret  favourers  and  well-wishers 
within  the  city,  the  people  were  alarmed 
with  the  rumour  of  fresh  plots,  formed 
by  the  slaves  and  dependents  of  Lentu- 
lus  and  Cethegus,  for  the  rescue  of  their 
masters,  which  obliged  Cicero  to  rein- 
force his  guards ;  and  for  the  prevention 
of  all  such  attempts,  to  put  an  end  to  the 
"whole  affair,  by  bringing  the  question  of 
their  punishment  without  farther  delay 
before  the  senate,  which  he  accordingly 
summoned  for  that  purpose.  The  debate 
was  of  great  delicacy  and  importance ; 
to  decide  upon  the  lives  of  citizens  of  the 
first  rank.  Capital  punishments  were 
rare,  and  ever  odious  in  Rome,  whose 
laws  were  of  all  others  the  least  sangui- 
nary ;  banishment,  with  confiscation  of 
goods,  being  the  ordinary  punishment 
for  the  greatest  crimes.  The  senate  in- 
deed, as  it  has  been  said  above,  in  cases 
of  sudden  and  dangerous  tumults,  claim- 
ed the  prerogative  of  punishing  the  lead- 
ers with  death,  by  the  authority  of  their 
own  decrees.  But  this  was  looked  upon 
a»  a  stretch  of  power,  and  an  infringe- 


ment of  the  rights  of  the  people,  whli 
nothing  could  excuse  but  the  necessity  4 
times,  and  the  extremity  of  danger.  Fa 
there  was  an  old  law  of  Porcius  Laeca 
a  tribune,  which  granted  all  criminals  ca 
pitally  condemned,  an  appeal  to  the  peo 
pie ;  and  a  later  one  of  C.  Gracchus,  ti 
prohibit  the  taking  away  the  life  of  an] 
citizen,  without  a  formal  hearing  befon 
the  people ;  so  that  some  senators,  wh( 
had  concurred  in  all  the  previous  debates 
withdrew  themselves  from  this,  to  she* 
their  dislike  of  what  they  expected  to  bt 
the  issue  of  it,  and  to  have  no  hand  in  put 
ting  Roman  citizens  to  death  by  a  vote  o 
the;senate.  Here  then  was  ground  enougl 
for  Cicero's  enemies  to  act  upon,  if  ex 
treme  methods  were  pursued :  he  him 
self  was  aware  of  it,  and  saw  that  tb 
public  interest  called  for  the  severest  pu 
nishmentjhis  private  interest  the  gentlesi 
yet  he  came  resolved  to  sacrifice  all  re 
gards  for  his  own  quiet,  to  the  conside 
ration  of  the  public  safety.  As  sooD 
therefore,  as  he  had  moved  the  question 
what  was  to  be  done  with  the  conspira 
tors  ?  Silanus,  the  consul-elect,  beinj 
called  upon  to  speak  the  first,  advised 
that  those  who  were  then  in  custody 
with  the  re«t  who  should  afterwards  bi 
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IV.    AGAINST  CATILINE. 


Sect.  I.  I  perceive,  conscript  fathers,  that  every  look,  that 
^ver}-  eye  is  fixed  upon  me.  I  see  yon  solicitous  not  only  fof 
jTour  own  and  your  country's  danger,  but,  was  that  repelled,  for 
iiiiie  also.  This  proof  of  your  aflection  is  grateful  to  me  in  sor* 
o\v,  and  pleasing  in  distress ;  but,  by  the  immortal  gods  I  con* 
ure  30U  !  lay  it  all  aside;  and,  without  any  regard  to  my  safety, 
hink  only  of  yourselves  and  of  your  families.  For  should  t\i& 
condition  of  my  consulship  be  such  as  to  subject  me  to  all  man- 
ner of  pains,  hardships,  and  sufferings ;  I  will  bear  them  not 
only  resolutely,  but  cheerfully,  if  by  my  labours  I  can  ^ecure^ 


NOTES. 


towns  of  Italy ;  and  that  it  should  be  cri' 
minal  for  any  one  to  move  the  senate  or 
the  people  for  any  favour  towards  them. 
These  two  contrary  opinions  being  pro- 
posed, the  next  question  was,  which  of 
them  shoidd  take  place  ?  Caesar's  had 
made  a  great  impression  on  the  assem- 
bly, and  staggered  even  Silanus,  who  be- 
gan to  excuse  and  mitigate  the  severity 
of  his  vote ;  and  Cicero's  friends  were  go- 
ing forwardly  into  it,  as  likely  to  create 
the  least  trouble  to  Cicero  himself,  for 
whose  future  peace  and  safety  they  begaa 
to  be  solicitous ;  when  Cicero,  observing 
the  inclination  of  the  house,  and  rbing 
up  to  put  the  question,  made  this  hi* 
fourth  speech  on  the  subject  of  the  con- 
spiracy ;  in  which  he  delivers  his  senti- 
ments with  all  the  skill  both  of  the  ora- 
tor and  statesman  j  and  while  he  seem* 
to  thew  a  perfect  neutrality,  and  to  give 
equal  commendation  to  both  the  opinions, 
artfully  labours  all  the  while  to  turn  the 
scale  in  favour  of  Silanus's,  which  he  con- 
sidered as  a  necessary  example  of  seve- 
rity in  the  pr«Kat  eircunttaoce*  ef  tk« 
republic* 
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Romano  dignitas  salusque  pariatur.  Ego  sum  ille  consul,  P. 
cui  non  forum,  in  quo  omnis  aequitas  continetur ;  non  campus, 
consularibus  auspiciis  consecratus ;  non  curia,  summum  auxilium 
omnium  gentium ;  non  domus,  commune  perfugium ;  non  lec- 
tus,  ad  quietem  datus ;  non  denique  haec  sedes  honoris,  sella  cu- 
rulis,  unquam  vacua  mortis  periculo,  atque  insidiis  fuit.  Ego 
multa  tacuij  multa  pertuli,  multa  concessi,  multa  meo  quodam 
dolore  in  vestro  timore  sanavi.  Nunc,  si  hunc  exitum  consulatus 
mei  dii  immortales  esse  voluerunt,  ut  vos,  P.  C.  populumque 
Romanum  ex  caede  misera,  conjuges  liberosque  vestros,  virgi- 
Tiesque  vestales  ex  acerbissima  vexatione ;  templa  atque  delubra, 
hanc  pulcherrimam  patriam  omnium  nostrum  ex  foedissima  flam- 
ma:  totam  Italian!  ex  bello,  et  vastitate  eriperem ;  quaecunque 
mini  uni  proponetur  fortuna,  subeatur.  Etenim  si  P.  Eentulus 
suum  somen,  inductus  a  vatibus,  fatale  ad  perniciem  reipublicae 
fore  putavit ;  cur  ego  non  laeter,  meum  consulatum  ad  salutera 
reipublicae  prope  fatijlem  exstitisse? 

II.  Quare,  P.  C.  consulite  vobis,  prospicite  patriae  ;  conser- 
tate  vos,  conjuges,  liberos,  fortunasque  vestras ;  populi  Romani 
nomen  salutemque  defendite;  (l)mihi  parcere,  ac  de  me  cogitare; 
desinite.  Nam  primum  debeo  sperare,  omnes  deos,  qui  huic 
tirbi  praesident,  pro  eo  mihi  ac  mcreor,  relaturos  gratiam  esse ; 
deinde  si  quid  obtigerit,  aequo  animo  paratoque  moriar;  neque 
enim  turpis  mors  tbrti  viro  potest  accidere,  neque  immatura  con- 
sulari,  nee  misera  sapienti.  Nee  tamen  ego  sum  ille  ferreas,  qui 
fratris  carissimi  atque  amantissimi  praesentis  moerore  non  mo-| 
vear,  horumque  omnium  lacrymis,  a  quibus  me  circumsessunJ 
videtis :  neque  meam  mentem  non  domum  saepe  revocat  exanima- 
ta  uxor,  abjecta  metu  filia,  et  parvulus  filius,  (2)  quem  mihi  vi- 
detur  amplecti  respublica  tanquam  obsidem  consulatus  mei ;  ne- 
que ille,  qui  exspectans  hujus  exitum  diei  adstat  in  conspectu 


(1)  Mild  parcere f  ac  de  me  cogitare 
desinite.]  The  Romans  very  seldom  con- 
demned any  free  citizen  to  death.  They 
were  often  allowed  to  go  into  banish- 
ment, which  was  reckoned  a  sort  of  death, 
as  it  deprived  them  of  all  their  privi- 
leges. The  consul*  or  dictators,  and 
sometimes  private  men,  slew  the  ring- 
leaders of  a  tumult ;  but  it  was  rather 
■winked  at  as  a  thing  necessary  in  some 
exigencies,  than  approved  as  lawful. 
Every  free  citizen  had  the  liberty  of  an 
appeal  from  the  senate  to  the  people. 
Cicero  very,  well  knew,  that  all  the  odi- 
um of  putting  the  conspirators  to  death, 
would  certainly  fall  upon  him,  as  he  was 
consul,  and  the  most   active  person  in 


I 


NOTES. 

son  he  avoids  dedafing  himself  open! 
for  Silanus's  opinion ;  but  at  the  same 
time  desires  them  to  deliver  their  opi- 
nions freely,  without  having  any  regard 
to  what  might  befal  him  afterward* 
For  every  act  of  the  senate,-  or  people, 
was  always  ascribed  to  the  person  whc 
summoned  the  assembly ;  as  he  aloiM 
presided,  and  put  the  question:  so  thai 
the  odium  of  putting  the  conspirators  to 
death,  though  voted  by  the  senate,  would 
as  certainly  fall  upon  Cicero,  as  if  he  had 
done  it  without  their  advice.  This  reat 
ly  was  the  case,  and  he  was  afterward* 
banished  for  passing  this  decree. 

(2)   Qnem  mihi  videtur  amplecti res])ub^ 
lica,  &C.1    Cicero's  son   was   abowt  thit 
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our  dignity  and  safety,  with  that  of  the  people  of  Rome.  Such, 
onscript  fathers,  has 'been  the  fortune  of  my  consulship,  that 
either  the  formii,  that  centre  of  all  equity ;  nor  the  field  of  Mars, 
onsecrated  by  consular  auspices;  nor  the  senate-house,  the 
rincipal  refuge  of  all  nations ;  nor  domestic  walls,  the  common 
sylum  of  all  men ;  nor  the  bed,  destined  to  repose ;  nay,  nor 
ven  this  honourable  seat,  this  chair  of  state,  have  been  free 
:'om  perils,  and  the  snares  of  death.  Many  things  have  I  dis- 
smbled,  many  have  I  suffered,  many  have  I  yielded  to,  and 
lany  struggled  with  m  silence,  for  your  quiet.  But  if  the  ira- 
lortal  gods  would  grant  that  issue  to  my  consulship,  of  saving 
ou,  conscript  fathers,  and  the  people  of  Rome,  from  a  massacre; 
our  wives,  your  children,  and  the  vestal  virgins,  from  the  bit-  ~ 
ercst  persecution;  the  temples  and  altars  of  the  gods,  with  this 
ur  fair  country-,  from  sacrilegious  flames,  and  all  Italy  from  war 
nd  desolation;  let  what  fate  soever  attend  me,  I  will  be  content 
k'ith  it.  For  if  P.  Lentulus,  upon  the  report  of  soothsayers, 
bought  his  name  portended  the  ruin  of  the  state,  why  should 
lot  1  rejoice  that  my  consulship  has  been  as  it  were  resented  by 
ate  for  its  preservation? 

Sect.  II.  ^Vherefo^e,  conscript  fathers,  think  of  your  own 
afety ;  turn  your  whole  care  upon  the  state ;  secure  yourselves, 
four  wives,  your  children,  your  fortunes ;  guard  the  lives  and 
lignity  of  the  people  of  Rome;  and  cease  your  concern  and 
mxiety  for  me.  For,  first,  I  have  reason  to  hope  that  alj  the 
^ods,  the  protectors  of  this  city,  will  reward  me  according  .to  my 
lesorts.  llien,  should  any  thing  extraordinary  happen,  I  am 
arepared  to  die  with  an  even-  and  constant  mind.  For  death 
:an  never  be  dishonourable  to  the  brave,  nor  premature  to  one 
who  has  reached  the  dignity  of  consul,  nor  afflicting  to  the  wise. 
jNot  that  I  am  so  hardened  against  all  the  impressions  of  huma- 
jnity,  as  to  remain  indifferent  to  the  grief  of  a  dear  and  afl'ectio- 
tiate  brother  here  present,  and  the  tears  of  all  those  by  whom 
you  gee  me  surrounded.  Nor  can  I  forbear  to  own,  that  an  af- 
flicted wife,  a  daughter  dispirited  with  fear,  an  infant  son,  whom 
my  CQuntry  seems  to  embrace  as  the  pledge  of  my  consulship,  and 
a  son-in-law,  whom  I  behold  waiting  witJi  anxiety  the  issue  of 


NOTES. 


■epis-.k  of  the  first  book  of  Cicero's  let- 
ters to  Atticus.  He  calls  him  here  the 
pledge  of  his  consulship,  probably  for 
ithis  reason,  because  such  as  had  no  chil- 
jdreri  were  supposed  to  be  less  anxious  for 
;th?  public  safety,  than  those  who  had. 
i  For  where  there  were  children,  there 
[was  evidently  a  double  tie  upon  the  fa- 
I  the!-  to  watch  over  .the  preservation  of 
j  the  state;  unless  we  suppose  him  divest- 
I  ed  (i  all  sense  of  humanity,  and  without 
t^i   principle  of  affection  toward*  his 


offspring',  which  nature  has  been  so  car?- 
ful  to  plant,  not  only  in  man,  but  even 
in  brutes.  Hence  among  the  ancient 
Marseillians,  no  man  was  advanced  to 
the  honour  and  dignities  of  the  state,  but 
such  as  were  married,  and  had  children. 
Cicero's  little  son,  therefore,  who  was 
so  very  dear  to  his  father,  was  a  kind  of 
pledge  in  the  hands  of  the  common- 
wealth, and  gave  the  strongest  assurance 
that  the  father  would  undertake  nothing 
but  with  ao  eye  to  the  public  advantage. 
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meo  gener.     Moveor  his  rebus  omnibus,  sed  in  earn  partem,  i 
salvi  sint  vobiscum  omnes,  etiam  si  vis  aliqua  me  oppresserit 
potius  quam  ut,  et  illi,  et  nos  una  reipub.  peste  pereamus.   Qua 
re,  P.  C.  incumbite  ad  reipub.  salutem  :  circumspicite  omnes  pre 
cellas,  quae  impendent,  nisi  providetis ;  non  Tib.  Gracchus,  qu 
iterum  tribunus  plebis  fieri  voluit :  non  C.  Gracchus,  qui  apra 
rios  concitare  conatus  est :  non  L.  Saturninus,  qui  C.  Memmiui 
occidit,  in  discrimen  aliquod,  atque  in  vestrae  severitatis  judici 
um  adducitur.     Tenentur  ii,  qui  ad  urbis  incendium,  ad  vestnu 
omnium  caedem,  ad  Catilinam  accipiendum,  Romae  restiterunt 
tenentur  literae,  signa,  manus,  denique  uniuscujusque  confessio  : 
flolicitantur  Aliobroges  ;  servitia  excitantur  :  Catilina  arcessitur : 
id  est,  initum  consilium,  ut,  interfectis  omnibus,  nemo  ne  ad 
deplorandum  quidem  reip.  nomen,  atque  ad  lamentandam  tanti 
imperii  calamitatem  relinquatur. 

III.  Haec  omnia  indices  detulerunt,  rei  confess!  sunt,  vos  mul- 
tis  jam  judiciis  judicavistis  :  primum,  quod  mihi  gratias  egistis 
Bingularibus  verbis,  et  mea  virtute  atque  diligentia  perditorum 
hominum  patefactam  esse  conjurationem  decrevistis:  deinde, 
quod  P.  Lentulum,  ut  se  abdicaret  praetura,  coegistis  :  turn  quod 
cum,  et  caeteros  de  quibus  judicavistis,  in  custodiam  dandos  cen- 
«uistis :  maximeque,  quod  meo  nomine  supplicationcm  decrevis- 
tis, qui  honos  togato  habitus  ante  me  est  nemini :  postremo,  hes- 
terno  die  praemia  legatis  Allobrogum,  Titoque  Vulturcio  dedistis 
amplissima;  quae  sunt  omnia  ejusmodi,  ut  ii,  qui  in  custodiam 
nominatim  daii  sunt,  sine  ulla  dubitatione  a  vobis  damnati  esse 
videantur.  Sed  ego  institui  referre  ad  vos,  P.  C.  tanquam  inte- 
grum, et  de  facto,  quid  judicetis ;  et  de  poena,  quid  censeatis ; 
ilia  praedicam,  quae  sunt  consulis.  Ego  magnum  in  republica 
versari  furorem,  nova  quaedam  misceri  et  concitari  mala  jampri- 
dem  videbam;  sed  hanc  tantam,  tam  exitiosam  haberi  conjura- 
tionem a  civibus  nunquam  putavi.  Nunc  quidquid  est,  quocun- 
que  vestrae  mentes  inclinant  atque  sententiae,  (3)  statuenclum  vo- 
bis ante  noctcm  est.  Quantum  facinus  ad  vos  delatum  sit,  vide- 
tis:  huic  si  paucos  putatis  affines  esse,  vehementer  erratis.  La-j 
lius  opinione  disseminatum  est  hoc  malum :  manavit  non.  solum 
per  Italian!,  verura  etiam  transccndit  Alpes,  et  obscure  serp 


NOTES. 


fS)  Statuendum  vohis  ante  noctem 
est.]  There  were  two  reasons  that  made 
it  necessary  for  the  senate  to  come 
to  some  resolution  before  night.  First, 
because  it  was  to  be  feared  that  the 
friends  and  favourers  of  the  conspirators 
would  raise    some  tomult   duriiiig  the 


1 


night,  and  attempt  a  rescue.  SecondlJ 
because  there  was  a  necessity  for  dismiss" 
ing  the  senate  before  night.  For  wi 
learn  from  Varro  in  Aulus  Gellius,  thai 
no  decree  of  the  senate  was  looked  upon 
as  valid  if  it  passed  after  sun-set,  or  Iw 
fore  sup-rise, 
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lis  day,  often  recal  my  thoughts  homewards.  All  these  objects 
[feet  me,  yet  in  such  a  manner  that  I  am  chiefly  concerned  for 
leir  preservation  and  yours,  and  scruple  not  to  expose  myself  to 
ly  hazard,  rather  than  that  they  and  all  of  us  should  be  involved 
I  one  general  ruin.  Wherefore,  conscript  fathers,  apply  your- 
ilves  wholly  to  the  safety  of  the  state,  guard  against  the  stomas 
lat  threaten  us  on  every  side,  and  which  it  will  require  your  ut- 
lost  circumspection  to  avert.  It  is  not  a  Tiberius  Gracchus,  ca- 
alling  for  a  second  tribuneship :  nor  a  Caius  Gracchus,  stirring 
p  the  people  in  favour  of  his  Agrarian  law ;  nor  a  Lucius  Sa- 
irninus,  the  murderer  of  Caius  Memmius,  who  is  now  in  judg- 
»ent  before  you,  and  exposed  to  the  severity  of  the  law ;  but 
•aitors,  who  remained  at  Rome  to  fire  the  city,  to  massacre  the 
jnate,  and  to  receive  Catiline.  Their  letters,  their  seals,  their 
ands ;  in  short,  their  several  confessions  are  in  your  custody, 
nd  clearly  convict  them  of  soliciting  the  AUobrogians,  spiriting 
p  the  slaves,  and  sending  for  Catiline.  The  scheme  proposed 
as  to  put  all,  without  exception,  to  the  sword,  that  not  a  soul 
light  remain  to  lament  the  fate  of  the  commonwealth,  and  the 
vcrthrow  of  so  mighty  an  empire. 

Sect.  III.  All  this  has  been  proved  by  witnesses,  the  criminals 
lemselves  have  confessed,  and  you  have  already  condemned  them 
y  several  previous  acts.  First,  by  returning  thanks  to  me  in  the 
lost  honom-able  terms,  and  declaring  that,  by  my  virtue  and  vi- 
ilance,  a  conspiracy  of  desperate  men  has  been  laid  open.  Next, 
y  deposing  Lentulus  from  the  praetorship,  and  committing  him, 
ritb  the  rest  of  the  conspirators,  to  custody.  But  chiefly,  by  de- 
reeing  a  thanksgiving  in  my  name,  an  honour  which  v.as  never 
efore  conferred  upon  any  man  in  the  gown.  Lastl}',  you  yes- 
H*day  voted  ample  rewards  to  the  deputies  of  the  AUobrogians, 
nd  Titus  Vulturcius :  all  of  which  proceedings  are  of  such  a 
lature  as  plainly  to  make  it  appear  that  you  already,  without 
tarople,  condemn  those  whom  you  have  by  name  ordered  into 
iistody.  But  I  have  resolved,  conscript  fathers,  to  propose  to 
^ou  anew  the  question  both  of  the  fact  and  punishment,  having 
first  premised  what  I  think  proper  to  say  as  consul.  I  have  long 
H>b«;rved  a  spirit  of  disorder  working  in  the  state,  new  projects 
levising,  and  pernicious  schemes  set  on  foot;  but  never  could  I 
marine  that  a  conspiracy  so  dreadful  and  destructive,  had  enter- 
ed into  the  minds  of  citizens.  Now,  whatever  you  do,  or  which- 
i\ev  way  your  thoughts  and  voices  phall  incline,  you  must  come 
Xi  a  resolution  before  night.  You  see  the  heinous  nature  of  the 
:#5rie  laid  before  you ;  and  if  you  think  that  but  few  are  con- 
lerned  in  it,  you  are  greatly  mistaken.  The  mischief  is  spread 
wid^T  than  most  people  imagine,  and  has  not  only  infected  Italy, 
ml  proved  the  Alps,  and  imperceptibly  creeping  along,  seized 
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multas  jam  provincias  occupavit.  Id  opprimi  sustentando  ac 
prolatando  nullo  pacto  potest ;  quacunque  ratione  placet,  celeri- 
ter  vobis  vindicandum  est. 


IV.  Video  duas  adhuc  esse  sententias:  unamD.  Silani,  qui 
censet  eos,  qui  haec  delere  conati  sunt,  morte  esse  multandos : 
(4)  alteram  C.  Caesaris,  qui  mortis  poenam  removet,  caeterorum 
suppliciorum  omnes  acerbitates  amplectitur.  Uterque  et  pro  sua 
dignitate,  et  pro  rerum  magnitudine  in  summa  severitate  versa- 
tur.  Alter  eos,  qui  nos  omnes,  qui  populum  Romanum  vita  pri- 
vare  conati  sunt,  qui  delere  imperium,  qui  populi  Romani  no- 
men  extinguere,  punctum  temporis  frui  vita,  et  hoc  communi 
spiritu  non  putat  oportere :  at{}ue  hoc  genus  poenae  saepe  in  im- 
probos  cives  in  hac  republ.  esse  usurpatum  recordatur.  Alter  in- 
teliigit,  mortem  a  diis  immortal  ibus  non  esse  supplicii  causa  con- 
stitutam,  sed  aut  necessitatem  naturae,  aut  labor'um  ac  miseria- 
rum  quietem  esse :  itaque  eam  sapientes  nunquara  inviti,  forte- 
etiam  saepe  libenter  oppetiverunt ;  vincula  vero,  et  ea  sempitev- 
na,  certe  ad  singularem  poenam  nefarii  sceleris  inventa  sunt 
itaque  municipiis  dispertiri  jubet.  Habere  videtur  ista  res  ini- 
quitatem,  si  imperare  velis :  difficultatem,  si  rogare;  decernatir 
tamen,  si  placet.  Ego  enim  suscipiam,  et,  ut  spero,  reperiaiii 
qui  id,  quod  salutis  omnium  causa  statueritis,  non  putet  esse  suat 
dignitatis  recusare.  Adiungit  gi*3.vem  poenam  municipibus. 
quis  eorum  vincula  ruperit:  horribiles  custodias  circumdat, 
digna  scelere  hominum  perditorum  sancit :  ne  quis  corum  poe- 
nam, quos  condemnat,  aut  per  scnatum,  aut  per  populum  levari 
possit :  eripit  etiam  spem,  quae  sola  hominem  in  miseriis  conso- 
lari  solet ;  bona  praeterea  publicari  jubet :  vitam  solam  .relinqu|! 
nefariis  hominibus :  quam  si  evjpuisset,  multas  uno  dolore  animi 
ac  corporis,  et  omnes  scelerum  poenas  ademisset.  Itaque  uf 
aliqua  in  vita  formido  improbis  esset  posita,  apud  inferos  ejus- 
modi  quaedam  illi  antiqui  supplicia  impiis  constituta  esse  yolue- 
runt ;  quod  videlicet  intelligebant,  his  remotis,  non  essp  morte» 
ipsam  pertimescendam. 


V.    Nunc,  P.  C.  ego  mea  video  quid  intersit;  si  eritis  sec 
sententiam  C.  Caesaris,  quoniam  banc  is  in  r^ublica  viam,  qu 
popularis  habetur,  secutus  est,  fortasse  minus  erunt,  hoc  aucto;^ 
et  cognitore  hujusce  scntentiac,  mihi  populares  impetus  pert| 


NOTES, 


(4)  Alleram  C.  Caesaris.]  His  opinion 
tvas,  as  we  have  already  seen,  perpetual 
imprisonment  in  the  free  towns  of  Italy. 
The  speech  he  made  upon  this  occasion, 
or  at  least  the  substance  of  it,  is  extant  in 
Sallust.  This,  with  his  former  behavi- 
our, made  him  be  looked  upon  as  a  welU 
-Aiisher   to    the  conspiracy ;  SQ  that  the 


nate-house,  threatened  to  kill  him  as  h 
came  out  of  the  house ;  and  sonie  Sa 
they  would  have  done  it,  if  Cicero  h^ 
not  protected  him,  and  carried  him  horn 
with  him.  Caesar  was  so  affrightened  a 
this,  that  he  never  came  abroad  agair 
till  he  entered  upon  his  office  of  praetc 
tiie  ensuing  year. 
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aany  provinces.  You  can  never  hope  to  suppress  it  by  delay 
nd  irresolution.  Whatever  course  you  take,  you  must  proceed 
dth  vigour  and  expedition. 

Sect.  IV.  There  are  two  opinions  now  before  you ;  the  first 
f  J),  Silanus,  who  thinks  the  projectors  of  so  destructive  a  con- 
piracy  worthy  of  death;  the  second,  of  C.  Gaesar,  who,  ex- 
epting  death,  is  for  every  other  the  most  rigorous  method  of 
unishing.  Each,  agreeably  to  his  dignity,  and  the  importance 
f  the  cause,  is  for  treating  them  with  the  last  severity.  The 
ne  thuiks,  that  those  who  have  attempted  to  deprive  us  and  the 
Ionian  people  of  life,  to  abohsh  this  empire,  and  extinguish  the 
ery  name  of  Rome,  ought  not  to  enjoy  a  moment's  life,  or 
reathe  this  vital  air :  and  hath  shewed  withal,  that  this  punish- 
lent  has  often  been  inflicted  by  this  state  on  seditious  citizens, 
?he  other  maintains,  that  death  was  not  designed  by  the  immor- 
al gods  as  a  pimishment,  but  either  as  a  necessary  law  of  our 
ature,  or  a  cessation  of  our  toils  and  miseries ;  so  that  the  wise 
ever  suffer  it  unwillingly,  the  brave  often  seek  it  voluntarily ; 
bat  bonds  and  imprisonment,  especially  if  perpetual,  are  con- 
rived  for  the  pmushment  of  detestable  crimes :  that  therefore 
be  criminals  should  be  distributed  among  the  municipal  towns, 
n  this  proposal  there  seems  to  be  some  injustice,  if  you  impose 
;  upon  the  towns ;  or  some  difficult}',  if  you  only  desire  it.  Yet 
ecree  so,  if  you  think  fit ;  I  "will  endeavour,  and  I  hope  I  shall 
te  able  to  find  those  who  will  not  think  it  unsuitable  to  their  , 
lignity,  to  comply  with  whatever  you  shall  judge  necessary  for  / 
he  common  safety.  He  adds  a  hea\y  penalty  on  the  municipal 
owns,  if  any  of  the  criminals  should  escape :  he  invests  them 
dth  formidable  guards ;  and,  as  the  enormity  of  their  guilt  de- 
erves,  forbids,  imder  severe  penalties,  all  application  to  the  se- 
[aXe  or  people  for  a  mitigation  of  their  punishment.  He  even 
leprives  them  of  hope,  the  only  comfort  of  unhappy  mortals. 
ie  orders  their  estates  also  to  be  confiscated,  and  leaves  then> 
lothing  but  life ;  which,  if  he  had  taken  away,  he  would  by  one 
aomentary  pang  have  eased  them  of  much  anguish  both  of  mind 
nd  body,  and  all  the  sufferings  due  to  their  crimes.  For  it  was 
11  this  account  that  the  ancients  invented  those  infernal  punish- 
aents  of  the  dead,  to  keep  the  wicked  under  some  awe  in  this 
ife,  who,  without  them,  would  have  no  dread  of  death  itsel£ 

SECt.  V.  Now,  conscript  fathers,  I  see  how  much  my  interest 
i  concerned  in  the  present  debate.  If  you  follow  the  opinicm  of 
Z.  Caesar,  who  has  always  pursued  those  measures  in  the  state 
^hich  savour  most  of  popularity,  I  shall  perhaps  be  less  exposed 
o  tlie  arrows  of  public  hatred,  when  he  is  knowTi  for  the  author 
od  adviser  of  this  vote.     But  if  vou  fall  in  with  the  motion  o^ 
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mescentii:  sin  illam  alteram  secuti  eritis  ;  nescio  an  amplius  mibi 
jiegotii  contraliatur ;  sed  tamcn  meorum  periculorum  ratioiies 
utilitas  reipublicae  vincat.  Habemus  enim  a  C.  Caesare,  sicat 
i])slus  clignitas,  et  majorum  ejus  amplitudo  postulabat,  senten- 
tianij  tanquam  obsidem  perpetuae  in  rempublicara  ToKmtfitis; 
intellectum  est  t[uid  intersit  inter  lenitatem  (5)concionatorum,  et 
aninuim  vere  populareui,  saluti  popuH  consulentem.  (6)  Video 
do  istisj  qui  se  populares  haberi  volunt,  abesse  non  neniinem,  ne 
de  capite  videlicet  civiuni  Romanorum  seiitentiam  ferat;  is  et 
nudiustertius  in  custodiam  cives  Romanos  dedit,  et  supplicatio- 
neni  mibi  decrevit,  et  indices  hesterno  die  maximis  praemiis  alFe- 
cit.  Jam  hoc  nemini  dubium  est,  qui  reo  custodiam,  quaesitori 
grat^dationem,  indici  praemium  decrevit,  quid  de  tota  re  et  causa 
judicarit.  At  vero  C.  Caesar  intelligit,  (7) legem  Semproniarn 
esse  de  civibus  Romanis  constitutam :  qui  autem  reipub.  sit  hos- 
tis,  eum  civem  esse  nullo  modo  posse:  denique  ipsum  latorem 
legis  Semproniae,  jussu  populi  poenas  reip.  dependisse;  idem 
etiam  ipsum  Lentulum  largitorem  et  prodigum  non  putat,  cum 
de  pernicie  pop.  Rom.  exitio  hujus  urbis  tam  acerbe  tamquc  cru- 
delitcr  cogitarit,  appellari  posse  popularem.  Itaque  homo  mi- 
tissimus  atque  lenissinms  non  dubitat  P.  Lentulum  aeternis  te- 
nebris  vinculisque  mandare ;  et  sancit  in  posterum,  ne  quis  hu- 
jus supplicio  levando  se  jactaire,  et  in  pernicie  pop.  Rom.  post- 
hac  popularis  esse  possit ;  adjunxit  etiam  })ublicationem  bono 
rum,  ut  omnes  animi  cruciatus  et  corporis,  etiam  egestas  ac  men- 
dicitas  consequatur. 

VI.  Quamobrem  sive  hoc  statueritis,  dederitis  mihi  (8)  comi 
tern  ad  concionem  populo  Romano  earum  atque  jucundum :  sivi 
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(5)  Concionatorum.]  This  word,  for 
the  most  partj  implies  some  censure  of 
the  persons  to  vvhoni  it  is  applied  ;  and 
so  doubtless  we  are  to  understand  it  here. 
For  he  opposes  these  declaimers  to  the 
truly  popular  mind,  that  aims  at  nothing 
but  the  good  of  the  public.  We  may 
therefore  very  well  suppose,  that  he 
means  this  as  a  reproof  to  those  turbu- 
lent speakers,  and  factious  tribunes,  who 
endeavoured,  by  seditious  harangues,  to 
spirit  up  the  people  against  the  nobility 
and  senate. 

(6)  Fideo— abesse  non  neminem.]  We 
have  no  light  from  history  as  to  who  the 
particular  person  here  mentioned  was. 
It  appears  only  that  he  was  some  sena- 
tor, who  had  hitherto  attended  the  meet- 
ings of  that  body,  and  concurred  in  all 
their  previous  votes  ;  but  chose  to  absent 
himself  this  day,  with  a  view  of  acquir- 
ing the  character  of  popularity.     Cicero 


here  justly  derides  the  folly  of  such 
conduct,  since,  if  there  was  any  thing  es 
ceptionable  in  condemning  the  conspira  \ 
tors,  he  had  already  incurred  that  guil;  j 
by  consenting  to  all  the  previous  decree 
made    against   them,    which  consider 
them   as  traitors  to  their  country,  a 
therefore  worthy  of  the  severest  puni^l 
ment. 

(7)  Legem  SemproniMti.]  This  law  w. 
proposed  by  C.  Sempronius  Gncfhi 
and  had  its  name  from  the  person  wi 
proposed  it,  as  most  other  laws  had. 
decreed,  that  no  Roman  citizren  shoul 
be  condemned  to  death  by  any  judge,  ^ 
even  by  the  senate,  but  only  by  the  a 
senbly  of  the  people;  and  frequent) 
this  sentence  of  death  was  allowed  to  I 
exchanged  for  banishment,  which  the  o) 
Romans  thought  a  sufficient  punishjn*! 
f6r  any  crime,  how  great  soever. 
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3.  Silanus,  I  know  not  what  difficulties  it  may  bring  me  under, 
jlowever,  let  the  service  of  the  commonwealtli  supersede  all 
lonsiderations  of  my  danger.  Caesar^  agreeably  to  his  own  dig- 
ity,  and  the  merits  of  his  illusirious  ancestors,  has  by  this.prcH 
osal  given  us  n  perpetual  pledge  of  his  affection  to  the  state, 
nd  shewed  the  difference  between  the  affected  lenity  of  busy  de- 
laimers,  and  a  mind  truly  popular,  which  seeks  nothing  but 
he  real  good  of  the  people.  I  observe,  that  one  of  those  who 
ffect  the  character  of  popularity,  has  absented  himself  from  this 
ay's  debate,  that  he  may  not  give  a  vote  upon  the  life  of  a  ,Ro- 
lan  citizen.  Yet,  but  the  other  day,  he  concurred  in  sending 
ic  criminals  to  prison,  voted  me  a  thanksgiving,  and  yesterday 
ecreed  ample  rewards  to  the  informers.  Now,  no  one  can 
oubt  what  his  sentiments  are  on  the  merits  of  the  cause,  who 
otes  imprisonment  to  the  accused,  thanks  to  the  discoverer  of 
lie  conspiracy,  and  rewards  to  tlie  informers.  But  C.  Caesar 
rgos  the  Sempronian  law,  forbidding  to  put  Roman  citizens  to 
eath.  Yet  here  it  ought  to  be  remembered,  that  those  who  are 
djudged  enemies  to  the  state,  can  no  longer  be  considei-ed  as 
itizens ;  and  that  the  author  of  that  law  himself  suffered  death 
y  the  order  of  the  people.  Neither  does  Caesar  think  that  the 
rofuse  and  prodigal  Lentulus,  who  has  concerted  so  many  cruel 
nd  bloody  schemes  for  the  destruction  of  the  Roman  people, 
nd  the  ruin  of  the  city,  can  be  called  a  popular  man.  Acco?d- 
igly  this  mild  and  merciful  senator  makes  no  scruple  of  con- 
emning  P.  Lentulus  to  jiei-petual  bonds  and  imprisonment;  and 
ro\  ides  that  no  one  shall  henceforward  have  it  in  his  power  to 
oa^t  of  having  procured  a  mitigation  of  this  punishment,  or 
lade  himseli  popular  by  a  step  so  destructive  to  the  quiet  of  his 
?llow-citizens.  He  likewise  adds  the  confiscation  of  their  goods, 
lat  want  and  beggary  may  attend  every  torment  of  mind  and 
ody. 

S2CT.  VI.     If  therefore  you  decree  according  to  this  opinion, 

■ou  will  give  me  a  partner  and  companion  to  the  assembly,  who 

1  deal-  and  agreeable  to  the  Roman  people.     Or,  if  you  prefer 

NOTES. 


cree  of  the  senate.  Cicero  therefore  tells 
them,  that  if  Caesar's  opinion _was  fol- 
lowed, it  would  be  of  great  service  to 
him,  in  getting  such  a  person  as  Caesar 
to  appear  with  him  in  the  assembly  of 
the  people  :  for  Caesar,  even  at  this  time, 
was  very  popubr  ;  and  was,  by  his  lar- 
gesses, laying  a  foundation  for  thatheight 
of  power,  to  which  he  aftervsards  raised 
himsel£, 
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illam  Silani  sententiam  seqiu  malueritis ;  facile  me,  atque  vos  a 
crudelitatis  vituperatione  defendetis :  atque  obtinebo,  -earn  multo 
leviorem  fuisse.  Quanquam,  P.  C.  quae  potest  esse  in  tanti  sce- 
lezis  imraanitate  punienda  crudelitas  ?  Ego  enim  de  meo  sensu 
judico.  Nam  ita  mihi  salva  rep.  vobiscum  perfrui  liceat,  ut  ego, 
quod  in  hac  causa  vehementior  siun,  non  atrocitate  animi  moveor 
(quis  enim  est  me  mitior  ?)  sed  singular!  quadam  humanitate  et 
inisericordia.  Videor  enim  mihi  banc  urbem  videre,  luccm  orbis 
terrarum,  atque  arcem  omnium  gentium,  subito  uno  incendic 
concidentem  :  cerno  animo  sepulta  in  patria  miseros,  atque  inse- 
pultos  acervos  civiura :  versatur  mihi  ante  oculos  aspcctus  Cethe- 
gi,  et  furor,  in  vestra  caede  bacchantis.  Cum  vero  mihi  propo- 
sui  regnantem  Lentulum,  sicut  ipse  se  ex  fatis  sperasse  confessus 
est;  purpuratum  esse  hunc  Gabinium  ;  cum  exercitu  venisse  Ca- 
tilinam ;  turn  lamcntationem  matrumfamilias,  tum  fugam  virgi- 
num  atque  puerorum,  ac  vexationem  virginum  vestalium  per- 
horresco^.  et  quia  mihi  vehementer  haec  videntur  misera  atqu< 
miseranda,  idcirco  in  eos,  qui  ea  perficere  voluerunt,  me  seve- 
rum  vehementemque  praebeo.  Etenim  quaero,  si  quls  paterfa- 
milias, liberis  suis  a  servo  interfectis,  uxore  occisa,  incensa  do- 
mo,  supplicium  de  servo  non  quam  acerbissimum  sumpserit 
utrum  is  clemens  ac  misericors,  an  inhumanus  et  crudelissimui 
esse  videatur  ?  mihi  vero  importunus  ac  ferreus,  qui  non  doIor< 
aq  cruciatu  nocentis,  suum  dolorem  cruciatumque  lenierit.  Si* 
nos  in  his  hominibus,  qui  nos,  qui  conjuges,  qui  liberos  nostro 
trucidare  voluerunt ;  qui  singulas  uniuscujusque  nostrum  domos 
et  hoc  universum  reipublicae  domicilium  delere  conati  sunt ;  qu 
id  egerunt  (9)ut  gentem  Allobrogum  in  vestigiis  hujus  urbis,  at 
que  in  cinere  deflagrati  imperii  collocarent :  si  vehementissirc 
fuerimus,  misericordes  habebimur :  sin  remissiorcs  esse  volueri 
mus,  summae  nobis  crudelitatis  in  patriae  civiumque  pemicie  fa 
ma  subeunda  est.|  (10)  Nisi  vero  cuipiam  L.  Caesar,  vir  fortissi 
mus  et  amantissimus  reipub.  crudelior  nudiustertius  visus  esl 
cum  sororis  suae,  foeminae  lectissimae,  virum  praesentem  et  an 
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(9)  Ut  gentem  Allobrogum  in  vestigiis 
hujus  urbis.]  Catiline's  party  had  made 
no  such  agreement  with  the  Allobrogi- 
ans ;  they  had  only  promised  an  abate- 
ment, or  perhaps  a  total  abolition  of  all 
their  taxes,  provided  they  would  assist 
the  conspirators  with  their  horse,  in 
which  they  were  reckoned  to  excel  all 
other  nations.  But  Cicero,  like  a  true 
orator,  represents  every  thing  in  the 
worst  light,  to  inspire  the  senators  with 
the  greatest  indignation.  Indeed  it  is 
hard  to  say  what  might  have  been  the 
consequences  of  Catiline's  obtaining  a 


victory  by  the  assistance  of  the  GauEs 
horse,  or  how  far  the  Allobrogiai 
might  have  improved  that  opportunit 
to  the  ruin  of  both  parties. 

(10)  Nisi  ver!)  cuipiam  L.  Caesar.]  Li 
cius  Caesar  was  uncle  to  C.  Julius  Caes 
the  dictator,  and  grandson  of  Marc 
Fulvins  Flaccus.  His  sister  Julia,  the  v 
dow  of  Marcus  Antonius  Creticus,  was 
this  time  married  to  P.  Lentulusthe  co 
spirator.  By  her  first  husband  she  w 
the  mother  of  that  Mark  Antony,  wl 
was  afterwards  Triumvir,  and  becan 
80  famous  bj  bis  love  for  Ckopatra,  ai 
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hat  of  Silanus,  ft  will  be  easy  still  to  defend  both  you  and  my- 
«lf  from  any  imputation  of  cruelty ;  nay,  and  to  make  appear, 
iat  it  is  much  the  gentler  punishment  of  the  two.     And  yet, 
X)nscript  fathers,  what  cruelty  can  be  committed  in  the  punish- 
nent  of  so  enormous  a  crime  ?     I  speak  according  to  my  real 
sense  of  the  matter.    For  may  I  never  enjoy,  in  conjunction  \v'ith 
jTou,  the  benefit  of  my  country's  safety,  tf  the  eagerness  which  I 
shew  in  this  cause  proceeds  from  any  severity  of  temper  (for 
lo  man  has  less  of  it),  but  from  pure  humanity  and  clemency. 
For  I  seem  to  behold  this  city,  the  hght  of  the  universe,  and  the 
ritadel  of  all  nations,  suddenly  involved  in  flames.     I  figure  to 
myself  my  country  in  ruins,  and  the  miserable  bodies  of  slaugh- 
tered citizens,  lying  in  heaps  without  burial.     The  image  of  Ce- 
thegus,  furiously  revelling  in  your  blood,  is  now  before  my  eyes.    ^ 
But  when  I  represent  to  my  unagination  Lentulus  on  the  throne,  "' 
as  he  owns  the  fates  encouraged  him  to  hope  ;  Gabinius  clothed 
in  purple ;  and  Catiline  approaching  with  an  army ;  then  am  I 
struck  with  horror  at  the  shrieks  of  mothers,  the  flight  of  chil- 
dren, and  the  violation  of  the  vestal  virgms.     And  because  these 
Calamities  appear  to  me  in  the  highest  degree  deplorable  and 
dreadful,  therefore  am  I  severe  and  mirelenting  towaids  tliose 
who  endeavoured  to  bring  them  upon  us.    For  let  me  ask,  should 
the  master  of  a  family,  finding  his  children  butchered,  his  wife 
murdered,  and  his  house  burnt  -by  a  slave,  inflict  upon  the  of- 
fender a  punishment  that  fell  short  of  the  highest  degi'ce  of  ri- 
gour, would  he  be  accounted  mild  and  merciful,  or  inhuman 
auid  cruel  ?     For  my  own  pait,  I  should  look  upon  him  as  hard- 
helited  and  insensible,  if  he  did  not  endeavour  to  allay  his  own 
aiguish  and  torment,  by  the  torment  and  anguish  of  the  guilty 
cause.     It  is  the  same  with  us  in  respect  of  those  men  who  in- 
tended to  murder  us,  with  our  wives  and  children  ;  who  endea- 
voured to  destroy  our  several  dwellings,  and  this  city,  the  gene- 
ral seat  of  the  commonwealth :  who  conspired  to  settle  the  Al- 
lobrogians  upon  the  ruins  of  this  state,  and  raise  them  from  the 
l&hes  of  our  empire.     If  we  punish  them  with  the  utmost  seve- 
rity, we  shall  be  accounted  compassionate;  but  if  we  are  remiss 
ifa  the  execution  of  justice,  we  may  deservedly  be  charged  with 
the  greatest  cruelty,  in  exposing  the  republic  and  our  fellow-ci- 
tizens to  ruin.     Unless  any  one  will  pretend  to  say,  that  L.  Cae- 
sar, a  brave  man,  and  zealous  for  the  interest  of  his  country, 
acted  a  cruel  part,  the  other  day,,  when  he  declared,  that  the 
husband  of  his  sister,  a  lady  of  distinguished  merit,  and  that  too 
in  his  own  presence  and  hearing,  deserved  to  suflfer  deatli ;  al- 

KOTES. 

defeat  at  Actium.  If  we  believe  Plu-  |  the  source  of  that  enmity  which  afcer- 
taich,  in  his  life  of  Antony,  the  punish-  J  wards  broke  out  with  so  much  violenc* 
«j(nt  now  indicted  upon  Leatulus,  was  I  betweeaihis  very  Antony  and  Cicere, 
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dientem,  vita  privaiidum  esse  dixit ;  (11)  cum  avum  jussu  Coss.; 
interfectum,  filiiimque  ejus  impuberem  legatum  a  patre  missum, 
in  carcere  necatum  esse  dixit.  Quorum  quod  simile  fuit  factum? 
quod  initum  delendae  reip.  consilium  ?  Largitionis  voluntas  turn 
in  republica  versata  est,  et  partiura  quaedam  contentio.  AtqueJ 
illo  tempore  hujus  avus  Lentuli,  clarissimus  vir,  armatus  Grac-. 
chum  est  persecutus,  et  grave  tum  vulnus  accepit,  ne  quid  de 
summa  dignitate  reipub.  minueretur :  hie  ad  evertenda  funda- 
menta  reip.  Gallos  arcessivit,  servitia  coficitavit,  Catilinam  evo- 
cavit,  attribuit  nos  trucidandos  Cethego,  caeteros  cives  interfi- 
ciendos  Gabinio,  urbem  inflammandam  Cassio,  totam  Italiani 
vastandam  diripiendamque  Catilinae.  Vereamini,  censeo,  ne  m 
hoc  scelere  tam  immani  ac  nefario,  nimis  aliquid  severe  statuisse 
videamini :  ciim  multo  magis  sit  yerendum,  ne  remissione  poena© 
crudeles  magis  in  patriam,  quam  ne  severitate  animadversionis 
jiimis  vehementes  in  acerbissimos  hostes  fuisse  videapiini. 


VII.  Sed  quae  exaudio,  P.  C.  dissimulare  non  possum ;  Jac- 
tantur  enini  voces,  quae  perveniunt  ad  aures  meas,  eorum,  qui 
vereri  videntur,  ut  habeam  satis  praesidii  ad  ea,  quae  vos  statu-- 
eritis  hodierno  die,  tvansigenda.  Omnia  provisa,  parata,  et  con* 
stituta  sunt,  P.  C.  cum  mea  summa  cura  atcjue  diligentia,  tum 
multo  etiam  majore  populi  Romani  ad  summum  imperium  reti- 
nenduhi,  et  ad  communes  fortui^s  conservandas  voluntate.  Om- 
nes  adsunt  omnium  ordiimm  homines,  omnium  deniqueaetatum: 
plenum  est  forum,  plena  templa  circa  forum,  pleni  omnes  aditus 
hujus  loci  ac  templi.  Causa  enim  est,  post  urbem  conditam  haec 
inventa  sola,  in  qua  pmnes  scntirent  unum  atque  idem,  praeter 
cos,  qui,  cum  sibi  viderent  esse  peremidum,  cum  omnibus  po- 
tius,  quam  soli  perire  voluerunt ;  hosce  ego  homines  excipip,  et 
secerno  libenter;  neque  enim  in  improborum  civium,  sed  in 
acerbissimorum  hostium  numero  habendos  puto.  Caeteri  vero, 
^dii  immortales !  qua  frequentia,  quo  studio,  qua  virtute  ad  coni- 
jnunem  dignitatem,  salutemque  fonsentiunt?  Quid  ego  hie  equi- 
tes  Romanos  commemorem  "r  qui  vobis  ita  summam  ordii'is  con-^ 
siliique  concedunt,  ut  yobiscum  de  amore  reip.  certent :  quos  ex 
(12)multorum  annorum  dissensione  fid  hujus  ordinis  societivteui 
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(11)  Cum  avum  jussu  conmlis  inlerfec- 
tutiiy  Jiliumque  ejus,  &c.]  There  is  no 
occasion  for  any  corrections  or  alterations 
in  this  place.  L.  Caesar  had  said,  that 
Lentulus,  his  sister's  husband,  deserved 
deafh ;  and,  to  confirm  what  he  advan- 
ced, he  mentioned  the  example  of  his 
grandfather  Marcus  Fulvius  Flaccqs, 
vrho,  though  far  less  guilty,  was  yet  slain 
ty  order  of  the  consul  Opimius.  Nay, 
•ne  of  the  sons  of  this  Flaccus,  being  sent 


by  his  father  as  an  ambassador  to  the  con- 
sul, to  propose  an  accommodation,  OpiJ 
mius  sent  him  back  with  severe  threaten- 
ings,  if  he  should  dare  to  return  with  anj 
proposal,  besides  that  of  an  immediate  sur- 
render. The  son  returning  to  the  c 
sul  with  other  proposals,  was  seized,  and, 
after  the  defeat  of  his  party,  was  put  t 
death  by  the  consul's  orders,  though  bv 
eighteen  ye^rs  old. 
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ring  the  example  of  his  grandfather,  slain  by  order  of  the  con- 
1 ;  who  likewise  commanded  his  son,  a  mere  youth,  to  be  exe- 
ted  in  prisoji,  for  bringing  him  a  message  from  his  father. 
nd  yet  what  was  their  crime,  compared  with  that  now  before 
?  had  they  formed  any  conspiracy  to  destroy  their  countiy  ? 
partition  of  lands  was  then  indeed  proposed,  and  a  spirit  of 
ction  began  to  prevail  in  the  state  ;  at  this  time  the  grandfather 
"  tliis  very  Lentulus,  an  illustrious  patriot,  attacked  Gracchus 
arms ;  and,  in  defence  of  the  honour  and  dignity  of  tlie  cora- 
onwealth,  received  a  cruel  wound.  This  his  unworthy  desapn- 
uit,  to  overthrow  the  very  foundations  of  tlie  state,  sends  for 
e  Gauls,  stirs  up  the  slaves,  invites  CatiUne,  assigns  tlie  mur- 
!ring  of  the  senate  to  Cethegus,  the  massacre  of  the  rest  of  the 
tizens  to  Gabinius,  the  care  of  setting  the  city  on  fire  to  Cas- 
us, and  the  devastation  and  plunder  of  Italy  to  Catiline.  Is  it 
ossible  you  should  be  afraid  of  being  thought  too  severe  in  the 
unislnnent  of  so  unnatural  and  monstrous  a  treason,  when  in 
;ality  you  have  niuch  more  cause  to  dread  the  charge  of  cruelty 
)  your  country,  for  your  too  great  lenity,  than  the  imputation 
f  sevei-ity  for  proceeding  in  an  exemplary  manner  against  such 
iplacable  enemies  i 

Sect.  VII.  But  I  caimot,  conscript  fathers,  conceal  what  I 
ear.  Reports  are  spread  through  the  city,  and  have  reached 
ly  ears,  tending  to  insinuate,  that  we  have  not  a  sufficient  force 
o  support  and  execute  what  you  shall  this  day  decree.  But  be 
ssured,  conscript  fathers,  that  every  thing  is  concerted,  regula- 
ed,  and  settled,  partly  through  my  extreme  care  and  diUgence, 
ut  still  more  by  the  indefatigable  zeal  of  the  Roman  people,  to 
upport  themselves  in  the  possession  of  empire,  and  preserve  their 
:oninion  fortunes.  The  whole  body  of  the  people  is  assemblctl 
or  your  defence :  the  forum,  the  temples  round  the  forum,  and 
ill  the  avenues  of  the  senate,  arc  possessed  by  your  friends.  This, 
Indeed,  is  the  only  cause,  since  the  building  of  Rome,  in  which 
iill  men  have  been  unanimous ;  those  only  excepted,  who,  find- 
jing  their  own  ruin  unavoidable,  chose  rather  to  perish  in  the  ge- 
neral wTeck  of  their  country,  than  fall  by  themselves.  These  I 
willingly  except,  and  separate  from  the  rest ;  for  I  consider  them 
not  so  much  in  the  light  of  bad  citizens,  as  of  implacable  enemies. 
JBu^  then  as  to  the  resV  immortal  gods  !  ^n  what  crowds,  with 
What  zeal,  and  with.what  courage  do  they  all  unite  in  defence 
^f  he  public  welfare  and  dignity?  What  occasion  is  there 
^o  speak  here  of  the  Roman  knights,  who,  without  disputing 
}oi.r  precedency   in   rank,    and   die  adminisUation  of  aifairs, 

I  c  NOTES. 

I  <  {12)    Midtorum  annorum  dissensione.'\   I  judges  to  be  chosen  out  of  the  knights  j 
The  Sempronian  law  had  admitted  the  j  but  L.  Syila  again  restored  this  priyilege 
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concordiamque  revocatos,  hodiernus  dies  vobiscum  atque  haeo 
causa  conjungit ;  quam  conjunctionem  si  in  consulatu  confirma- 
tam  meo,  perpetuam  in  republica  tenuerimus,  confirmo  vobis, 
nullum  posthac  malum  civile  ac  domesticum  ad  ullam  reipub. 
partem  esse  venturum.  Pari  studio  defendendae  reipub.  conve- 
nisse  video  (H)  tribunes  aerarios,  fortissimos  viros,  scribas  item 
universes ;  quos  cum  casu  hie  dies  ad  aerarium  frequentasset,  vi- 
deo ab  exspcctatione  sortis  ad  communem  salutem  esse  conver- 
ses. Omnis  ingenuorum  adest  multitude,  etiam  tenuissimerum. 
Quis  est  enim,  cui  nen  haec  templa,  aspectus  urbis,  possessio  li- 
bertatis,  lux  denique  haee  ipsa,  et  hoc  commune  patriae  solum, 
Cum  sit  carum,  turn  vero  dulce  atque  jucundum  ? 

VIII.  Operae  pretium  est^  P.  C.  libertinorum  hominum  stu- 
dia  cognoscei'e,  qui  sua  virtute  fortunam  civitatis  censecuti,  banc 
vere  suam  patriam  esse  judicant :  quam  quidam  hie  nati,  et  sum- 
mo  nati  loco,  nen  patriam  suam,  sed  urbem  hostium  esse  judica- 
verunt.  Sed  quid  ego  hujusce  ordinis  homines  commemorem, 
quos  privatae  fertunae,  quos  communis  respublica,  quos  donique 
Jibertas  ea,  quae  dulcissima  est,  ad  salutem  patriae  defendendam 
excitavit?  servus  est  nemo,  qui  modo  telerabili  cenditione  sit 
servitutis,  qui  nen  audaciam  civium  perditorum  perhorrescat ; 
qui  nen  obstare  cupiat;  qui  nen  tantum,  quantum  audet,  et 
quantum  potest,  conferat  ad  communem  salutem  civitatis.  Qua- 
re  si  quern  vestrum  forte  commovet  hoc,  quod  auditum  est,  le- 
nenem  quendam  Lentuli  concursare  circum  tabernas,  pretio  spe- 
rantem  solicitari  posse  animos  egentium  atque  imperitorumj 
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to  the  senators  only,  Aurdlus  Cotta,  a 
few  years  before  this,  had  re-admitted  the 
knights  to  the  right  of  judicature.  This 
had  occasioned  a  difference  between  the 
two  orders  for  almost  a  century ;  but  no 
sooner  was  Cicero  entered  upon  his  con- 
sulship, than  he  formed  the  project  of 
uniting  the  Equestrian  order  witk  the  se- 
nate, in  one  common  party  and  interest. 
The  knights,  next  to  the  senators,  con- 
sisted  of  the  richest  -and  most  splendid 
families  of  Rome,  who,  from  the  ease  and 
affluence  of  their  fortunes,  were  natural- 
ly well  affected  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
republic ;  and  being  also  the  constant  far- 
mers of  all  the  revenues  of  the  empire, 
had  a  great  part  of  the  inferior  people 
dependent  upon  them.  Cicero  imagined 
that  the  united  weight  of  these  two  or- 
ders would  always  be  an  over-balance  to 
any  other  power  in  the  state,  and  a  se- 
cure barrier  against  any  attempt  of  the 
popular  and  ambitious  upon  the  common 
Iberty.    He  W38  the  only  man  ia  the 


city  capable  of  effecting  such  a  coalition, 
being  now  at  the  head  of  the  senate,  yet 
the  darling  of  the  knights,  who  consider- 
ed him  as  the  pride  and  ornament  of 
their  order ;  whilst  he,  to  ingratiate  him- 
self the  more  with  them,  affected  always 
in  public  to  boast  of  that  extraction,  and 
to  call  himself  an  Equestrian  ;  and  made 
it  his  special  care  to  protect  them  in  all 
their  affairs,  and  to  advance  their  credit 
and  Interest :  insomuch  that  it  was  the 
aut^prity  of  his  consulship,  that  first  dis- 
tinguished and  established  them  into  ^ 
third  order  of  the  state.  This  we  learn 
clearly  frorh  the  elder  Pliny,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  hiV  thirty-tbird  book  of  hi» 
Natural  History.  His  words  are :  "  Cii 
•'  cero  demupi  stabilivit  equestre  nomen 
"  in  consulatu  suo ;  ei  senatum  concili- 
"  ans,  ex  eo  se  ordine  profectum  cele- 
"  brans,  et  ejus  vires  peculiari  populari- 
"  tate  quaerens.  Ab  illo  tempore  plane 
<■'  hoc  tertium  corpus  in  republica  factum, 
"  est,  coep it^ue  adjici  senatu*  populoqu«i 
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vie  with  you  in  their  zeal  for  the  republic ;  whom,  after  a  dissen- 
sion of  many  years,  this  day's  cause  has  entirely  reconciled  and 
united  with  you  ?  And  if  this  union,  which  my  consulship  has 
confirmed,  be  preserved  and  perpetuated,  I  am  confident,  that 
no  civil  or  domestic  evil  can  ever  again  disturb  this  state.  The 
like  zeal  for  thie  common  cause  appears  among  the  tribunes  of 
the  exchequer,  and  the  whole  body  of  the  scribes  ;  who,  happen- 
ing to  assemble  this  day  at  the  treasury,  have  dropt  all  considera- 
tion of  their  private  affairs,  and  turned  their  whole  attention  upon 
the  public  safety.  The  whole  body  of  free-born  citizens,  even 
the  meanest,  offer  us  their  assistance.  For,  where  is  the  man,  to 
whom  these  temples,  the  face  of  the  city,  the  possession  of  liberty, 
in  short,  this  very  light,  and  this  parent  soil,  are  not  both  dear 
and  delightful  ? 

Sect.  VIII.  And  here,  conscript  fathers,  let  me  recommend 
to  your  notice  the  zeal  of  those  freemen,  who,  having,  by  their 
merit,  obtained  the  privilege  of  citizens,  consider  this  as  their  real 
country :  whereas,  some  bom  within  the  city,  and  bom  too  of  an 
illustrious  race,  treat  it  not  as  a  mother-soil,  but  as  a  hostile  city. 
• — But  why  do  I  speak  of  men,  whom  private  interest,  whom  the 
good  of  the  pubhc,  whom,  in  fine,  the  love  of  liberty,  that  dearest 
of  all  human  blessings,  have  roused  to  the  defence  of  their  coun- 
try ?  There  is  not  a  slave  in  any  tolerable  condition  of  life,  who 
does  not  look  with  horror  on  this  darmg  attempt  of  profligate  ci- 
tizens, who  is  not  anxious  for  the  preservation  of  the  state ;  in 
fine,  who  does  not  contribute  all  in  his  power  to  promote  the 
conunon  safety.  If  any  of  you,  therefore,  are  shocked  by  the  re- 
port of  Lentulus's  agents  running  up  and  do^^^l  the  streets,  and 
soliciting  the  needy  and  thoughtless  to  make  some  effort  for  his 
rescue ;  the  fact  indeed  is  true,  and  the  thing  has  been  attempt- 
' :  but  not  a  man  w^  found  so  desperate  in  his  fortune,  so  aban- 
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Romano  equester  crdo."  The  policy 
as  certainly  very  good,  and  the  repub. 
reaped  great  benefit  from  it  in  this 
year,  through  which  he  had  the 
j^hole  body  of  knights  at  his  devotion  ; 
yrrho,  with  Atticus  at  their  head,  con- 
stantly attended  his  orders,  and  served  as 
a  guard  to  his  person.  And,  if  the  same 
maxim  had  been  pursued  by  all  succeed- 
ing consuls,  it  might  probably  have  pre- 
served, or  would  certainly  at  least  have 
prolonged  the  liberty  of  the  republic. 

(13)  Tribuno^  aerarios,  scribas,]    The 
tribuni  aerarii  were  officers  under  the 
uaestor,  employed  in  receiving  and  dis- 
buting  the  public  money.   Tbe  scribts 


were  a  very  honourable  order  of  men, 
w^hose  business  it  was  to  record  all  public 
acts.  The  old  scholiast  tells  us,  that  they 
were  assembled  on  this  occasion  to  divide 
among  themselves  the  offices  for  the  en- 
suing year,  viz.  who  should  be  secretary 
to  the  consuls ;  who  to  the  praetors,  &c. 
This  was  annually  done,  and,  like  the  o- 
ther  offices  at  Rome,  usually  determined 
by  lot.  While  they  were  busied  about 
these  concerns,  they  saw  the  prisoners 
brought  to  the  senate- house;  uponwhich, 
dropping  all  thoughts  of  their  private  af- 
fairs, they  came  and  mad^  an  offer  of 
their  astlstance. 
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est  id  qiiidem  coeptum  atque  tentatum:  sed  nulli  sunt  inventi 
tani  aut  fortuna  miseri,  aut  v.oluntate  perditi,  qui  non  ipsum  il- 
ium sellae  atque  opcris,  et  quaestus  quotjdiani  locum,  qui  uon  cu- 
bile  ac  lectulum  suum,  qui  denique  non  cursum  hunc  otiosum  vi- 
tae  suae,  salvum  esse  velint.  Multo  yero  maxima  pars  eorum  qui 
in  tabernis  sunt,  immo  vero  (id  pnim  potius  e^  dicendum)  genus 
hoc  univcrsum  amantissimum  est  otii.  Etenim  omne  eorum  in- 
strumentum,  omnis  opera,  ac  quaestus,  frequentia  civium  sustine- 
tur,  alitur  otio :  quorum  si  quaestus,  occlusis  tabernis,  minui  so- 
let,  quid  tandem  incensis  futurunn  est  ?  Quae  cum  ita  sint,  P.  C. 
vobis  populi  Rom.  praesidia  non  desunt :  vos  ne  popuio  Rom. 
deesse  videamini,  providete. 

IX.  Habetis  consulem  ex  plurimis  periculis  et  insidiis,  atque 
ex  media  morte,  non  ad  vitam  suam,  sed  ad  salutem  vestram  re- 
servatum :  omnes  ordines  ad  conservandam  rcmpub.  mente,  vo- 
luntate,  studio,  virtute,  voce  consentiunt :  obsessa  tacibus  et  telis 
impiae  conjurationis,  vobis  supplex  raanus  tendit  patria  commu- 
nis :  vobis  se,  vobis  vitam  omnium  civium,  vobis  arcem  et  Capi- 
tolium,  vobis  aras  penatium,  vobis  ilium  ignem  Vestae  perpetuum 
ac  scmpiternum,  vobis  omnia  deorum  templa  atque  dehibra,  vo- 
bis muros  atque  urbis  tecta  commondat.  Fraeterea  dc  vestra  vi- 
ta, de  conjugum  vestrarum  ac  liberorum  anima,  de  fortunis  om- 
nium, de  sedibus,  de  focis  vestris  hodierno  die  vobis  judicanduni 
est.  Habetis  ducem,  memorem  vestri,  oblitum  sui ;  qviae  non 
semper  facultas  datur :  habetis  omnes  ordines,  omnes  homines, 
imiversum  populum  Romanum  (id  quod  in  civili  causa  hodierno 
die  primuni  videmus)  unum  atque  idem  sentientem.  Cogitate 
quantis  laboribus  fundatum  -inrperium,  quanta  virtute.  stabilitam 
libertatem,  quanta  deorum  benigrtitate  auctas  exaggeiatasque 
fortunas  una  nox  pene  delerit,  Id.ne  unquam  posthac  non  modo 
confici,  sed  ne  cogitari  quidem  possit  a  civibus,  hodierno  die  provi-. 
dendum  est.  Atque  haec,  non  ut  vos,  qui  mihi  studio  pene  prae- 
curritis,  excitarem,  locutus  sum,  sed  ut  mea  vox,  (14)  quae  debet 
esse  in  repub.  princeps,  officio  functa  consulari  videretur. 

X.  Nunc  antequam,  P.  C.  ad  spntentiam  redeo,  de  me  pauca 
dicam.  Ego,  quanta  manus  est  conjuratorum,  quam  videtis  esse 
permagnam,  tantam  me  inimicorum  multitudjnem  suscepisse  vi- 
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(14)  Quae  debet  esse  in  republica  prin- 
ceps-l  It  was  the  consul's  business  more 
immediately  to  provide  for  the  safety  of 
the  state,  and  to  apply  himself  to  this, 
and  this  alone,  during  the  year.  Besides, 
Cicero  bad  summoned  this  meeting  of 


the  senate,  and  it  might  be  expected  that 
he  should  give  his  opinion  concerning 
the  prisoners  ;  but  this  he  cautiously  a- 
voids  doing  in  express  words,  though  it 
may  easily  be  perceived  which  way  be 
inclines. 
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doned  in  his  inclinations,  who  did  not  prefer  the  shed  in  which  he 
worked  and  earned  his  dally  bread,  his  Uttle  hut  and  bed  m  which 
he  slept,  and  the  easy  peaceful  course  of  Ute  he  enjoyed,  to  all 
the  proposals  made  by  these  enemies  of  the  state.  For  tlie  greatest 
part  of  those  who  live  m  shops,  or,  to  speak  indeed  more  truly, 
all  of  them,  are  of  nothing  so  fond  as  peace :  for  their  whole  stock, 
their  whole  industry  and  subsistence,  depends  upon  the  peace 
and  fukiess  of  the  city ;  and,  if  their  gain  would  be  hiterrupted 
by  shutting  up  their  shops,  how  much  more  would  it  be  so  by  burn- 
ing them?  Since,  then,  conscript  fathers,  the  Roman  people  are 
not  wantuig  in  their  zeal  and  duty  towards  you,  it  is  your  part 
Dot  to  be  wanting  to  the  Roman  people. 

Sect.  IX.    You  have  a  consul  snatched  fiom  various  snares 
and  dangers,  and  the  jaws  of  death,  not  for  the  propagation  of 
his  own  life,  but  of  your  security.     Ail  orders  unite  in  opinion, 
iiiclination,  zeal,  courage,  and  a  professed  concern  to  secure  the 
rommonwealth.     Your  common  comitry,  beset  witii  the  bands 
and  weapons  of  an  impious  conspiracy,  stretches  out  her  sup- 
pliant hands  to  you  for  reUef,  recommends  herself  to  your  care, 
and  beseeches  you  to  take  under  your  protection  the  lives  of  the 
citizens,  the  citadel,  the  Capitol,  the  altars  of  domestic  worship, 
the  everlasting  fire  of  Yesta,  the  shrines  and  temples  of  the  gods, 
the  walls  of  the  city,  and  the  houses  of  the  citizens.     Consider 
likewise,  that  you  are  this  day  to  pass  judgment  on  your  own 
lives,  on  those  ol  your  wives  aiid  children,  on  the  fortunes  of  all 
the  citizens,  on  your  houses  and  properties.     You  have  a  leader, 
such  as  you  will  not  always  have,  watchful  for  you,  regardless  of 
himself.     You  have,  likewise,  what  was  never  known  before  in  a 
case  of  this  kind,  all  orders,  all  ranks  of  men,  the  whole  body  of 
the  Roman  people,  of  one  and  the  same  mind.     Reflect  how  this 
mighty  empire,  reared  with  so  much  toil,  tliis  liberty,  established 
with  so  much  bravery,  and  this  profusion  of  wealth,  improved 
and  heightened  by  such  favour  and  kindness  of  the  gods,  were 
like,  in  one  night,  to  have  been  for  ever  destroyed.     You  are 
this  day  to  provide,  that  the  same  thing  not  only  shall  never  be 
ntterap'ted,  but  not  so  much  as  thought  of  again  by  any  citizen. 
All  this  I  have  said,  not  with  a  view  to  animate  your  zeal,  in 
which  you  almost  sui-pass  me,  but  that  my  voice,  which  ought 
to  lead  in  what  relates  to  the  commonwealth,  may  not  fall  short 
of  my  duty  as  consuh 

Sect.  X.  But,  before  I  declare  my  sentiments  farther,  con- 
script fathers,  suffer  me  to  drop  a  word  with  regard  to  myself. 
I  am  sensible  I  have  drawn  upon  myself  as  many  enemies  as  there 
ai'c  persons  concerned  in  tlie  conspiracy,  wliose  number  you  se«j 


H 
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deo :  sed  earn  esse  judico  turpem  et  infirmam,  contemptam  et 
atbjectam.  Quod  si  aliquando  alicujus  furore  et  scelere  concitata 
maiins  ista  plus  valuerit,  quam  vestra  ac  reipublicae  dignitas,  me 
tamen  meorum  factorum  atque  consiliorum  nunquam,  P.  C,  poe- 
nitebit.  Etenim  mors,  quam  illi  mihi  fortasse  minitantur,  om- 
nibus est  parata :  vitae  tantam  laudem,  quanta  vos  me  vestris  de- 
cretis  honestastis,  nemo  est  assecutus.  Caeteris  enim  semper  be- 
ne gestae,  mihi  uni  conservatae  reipublicae  gratulationem  decre- 
vistis.  Sit  Scipio  clarus,  ille,  cujus  consilio  atque  virtute  Han- 
nibal in  Africam  redire,  atque  ex  Italia  decedere  coactus  est : 
ornetur  alter  eximia  laude  Afrieanus,  qui  duas  urbes  huic  impe- 
rio  infestissimas,  Carthaginem  Numantiamque  delevit :  habeatuf 
vir  egregius,  L.  Paulus  ille,  cujus  currum  rex  potentissimus  quon- 
dam et  nobilissimus  Perses  honestavit :  sit  in  aeterna  gloria  Ma- 
rius,  qui  bis  Italiam  obsidione  et  metn  servitutis  liberavit :  ante- 
ponatur  omnibus  Pompeius,  cujus  res  gestae,  atque  virtutes  iis- 
dem,  quibus  solis  cursus,  regionibus  ac  terminis  continentur ;  erit 
profecto  inter  horum  laudes  aliquid  loci  nostrae  gloriae :  nisi  forte 
majus  est,  patefacere  nobis  provincias,  quo  exire  possimus,  quam 
curare,  ut  etiam  illi  qui  absunt,  habeant  (iS)  quo  victores  rever- 
tantur ;  quanquam  est  uno  loco  conditio  melior  externae  victo- 
riae,  quam  domesticae :  quod  hostes  alienigenae  aut  oppressi  ser- 
viunt,  aut  recepti  beneficio  se  obligatos  putant :  qui  autem  ex  nu- 
mero  civium  dementia  aliqua  depravati,  hostes  pati'iae  semel  esse 
coeperunt,  eos,  cum  a  pernicie  reipublicae  repuleris,  neque  vi  coer- 
cere,  neque  beneficio  placare  possis.  Quare  mihi  cum  perditis 
civibus  aeternum  bellum  susccptum  esse  video :  quod  ego  vestro 
bonorumque  omnium  auxilio,  memoriaque  tantorum  periculo- 
rum,  quae  non  modo  in  hoc  populo,  qui  servatus  est,  sed  etiam 
in  omnium  gentium  sermonibus  ac  mentibus  semper  haerebit,  a 
me,  atque  a  meis  facile  propulsari  posse  confido.  Neque  ulla  pro- 
fecto tanta  vis  reperietur,  quae  conjunctionem  vestram  equitum- 
cjue  Romanorum,  et  tantam  conspirationera  bonorum  omnium 
perfringere  et  labefactare  possit. 

XI.  Quae  cum  ita  sint,  patres  conscripti,  pro  impcrio,  pro 
exercitu,  pro  provincia  quam  ncglcxi,  pro  triumpho  caeterisquc 
laudis  insignibusj  quae  sunt  a  me  propter  urbis  vestraequc  salutis 


NOTES. 


(15)  Quo  victores  revertanlur.']  The 
reflection  is  just  and  natural,  and  admi- 
rably calculated  to  confirm  what  he  had 
been  advancing,  that  there  was  more 
glory  in  preserving  the  state  from  ruin, 
than  in  enlarging  its  bounds  by  the  ac- 
quisition of  foreign  provinces.  We  are 
told,  in  the  third  book  of  the  Offices, 
that  Pompey,  speaking  of  Cicero's  con- 
Julship  in  the  senate,  expressed  himself 


to  this  purpose :  "  That  It  would  have 
"  little  availed  him  to  obtain  the  honour 
"  of  a  third  triumph,  had  not  Cicero,  by 
"  his  prudent  conduct  at  home,  preserv- 
"  ed  him  the  city  wherein  to  triumph," 
— For,  while  Cicero  was  employed  in 
quelling  the  conspiracy  at  Rome,  Pom- 
pey was  in  Asia,  struggling  with  the  re. 
mains  of  the  Mithridatic  war. 
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to  be  very  great :  but  I  look  upon  tliem  as  a  base,  abject,  impo- 
tent, contemptible  faction.  But  if,  through  the  madness  of  any, 
h  shall  rise  again,  so  as  to  prevail  against  the  senate  and  the  re- 
public ;  yet  never,  conscript  fathers,  shall  I  repent  of  my  present 
conduct  and  counsels.  For  deaith,  with  which  perhaps  they  will 
threaten  me,  is  prepared  for  all  men ;  but  none  ever  acquired  that 
glory  of  life  which  you  have  conferred  upon  me  by  your  decrees- 
For  to  others  you  have  decreed  thanks  for  serving  the  repubhc 
successfully ;  to  me  alone,  for  having  saved  it.  Let  Scipio  be  ce- 
lebrated, by  whose  conduct  and  valour,  Hannibal  was  forced  to 
abandon  Italy,  and  return  into  Africa :  let  the  other  Africanu» 
be  crowned  with  the  highest  praise,  who  destroyed  Carthage  and 
Numantia,  two  cities  at  irreconcileable  enmity  with  Rome :  for 
ever  renowned  be  L.  Paulus,  whose  chariot  was  graced  by  the 
captivity  of  Perses,  a  once  powerful  and  illustrious  monarch :  im- 
juortal  honour  be  the  lot  of  Marius,  who  twice  dehvered  Italy 
from  invasion,  and  the  dread  of  servitude :  above  all  others,  let 
Pompey's  name  be  renowned,  whose  great  actions  and  virtues 
know  no  other  limits  than  those  that  regulate  the  course  of  the 
sun.  Yet  surely,  among  so  many  heroes,  some  place  will  be  left 
for  my  praise ;  unless  it  be  thought  a  greater  merit  to  open  a  way 
into  new  provinces,  whence  we  may  retire  at  pleasure,  than  to 
take  care  that  our  conquerors  may  have  a  home  to  return  to.  In 
one  circumstance,  indeed,  the  condition  of  a  foreign  \'ictory  is 
better  than  that  of  a  domestic  one ;  because  a  foreign  enemy, 
w  hen  conquered,  is  either  quite  crushed  and  reduced  to  slavery, 
or,  detaining  favourable  terms,  becomes  a  friend :  but  when  pro* 
fligate  citizens  once  turn  rebels,  and  are  baffled  in  their  plots,  you 
can  never  keep  them  quiet  by  force,  nor  obUge  them  by  favours. 
I  therefore  see  myself  engaged  in  an  eternal  war  with  sdl  traitor- 
ous citizens ;  but  am  confident  I  shall  easily  repel  it  from  me  and 
mine,  tnrough  3'ours  and  every  worthy  man's  assistance,  joined 
to  the  remembrance  of  the  mighty  dangers  we  have  escaped ;  st 
remembrance  that  will  not  only  subsist  among  the  people  deli- 

1^^  vered  from  them,  but  which  must  for  ever  cleave  to  the  minds 
Hland  tongues  of  all  nations.  Nor,  I  trust,  ^^-ill  any  force  be  found 
^P  strong  enough  to  overpower  or  weaken  the  present  union  be- 
tween you  and  the  Roman  knights,  and  this  general  confederacy 
of  all  good  citizens. 

I^K^  Sect.  XI.  Therefore,  conscript  fethers,  instead  of  the  com- 
mand of  armies  and  provinces,  which  I  have  dechned ;  instead  of 
a  triumph,  and  other  distinctions  of  honour,  which,  for  your  pre- 
^rvation,  and  th^t  t>f  thii  «ty,  I  havi  rejected;  »ist«ad  «f  »ttaeh- 
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custodiam  repudiata,  pro  clientelis  hospitiisque  provincialibus, 
quae  tamen  urbanis  opibus  non  minore  labore  tueor,  quam  com- 
paro :  pro  his  igitur  omnibus  rebus,  et  pro  meis  in  vos  singulari- 
bus  studiis,  proque  hac,  quam  conspicitis,  ad  conservandam  rem- 
publicam  diligentia,  niliil  aliud  a  vobis,  nisi  hujus  temporis,  to- 
tiusque  mei  consulatus  memoriam  postulo :  quae  dum  erit  vestris 
mentibus  infixa,  firmissimo  me  muro  septum  esse  arbitrabor. 
Quod  si  meam  spem  vis  improborum  fefellerit  atque  superaverit, 
commcndo  vobis  parvum  mcum  filium;  cui  profecto  satis  erit 
praesidii  non  solum  ad  salutem,  verum  etiam  ad  dignitatem,  si  ejus, 
qui  haec  omnia  suo  solius  pericuio  conservaverit,  ilium  esse  filium 
memineritis.  Quapropter  de  summa  salute  vestra,  populique  Ro- 
mani,  P.  C,  de  vestris  conjugibus  ac  liberis ;  de  aris  ac  focis ;  de 
fanis  ac  templis ;  de  totius  urbis  tectis  ac  sedibus ;  de  imperio, 
de  Jibertate,  de  salute  Italiae,  deque  universa  rep.  decernite  dili- 
genter,  ut  instituistis,  ac  fortiter.  (16)  Habetis  enim  considem, 
cjui  et  parcre  vestris  decretis  non  dubitet,  et  ea  quae  statueritis, 
quoad  vivet,  defendere,  et  per  se  ipsum  praestare  possit. 


NOTES. 


(16)  Huhetiseni.  :onsulem,  &c.]  It 
may  not  now  be  improper  to  acquaint 
the  reader  with  the  issue  of  this  whole 
affair.  Cicero's  speech  had  the  desired 
effect ;  and  our  orator,  by  discovering 
his  own  inclination,  gave  a  turn  to  the 
inclination  of  the  senate ;  when  Cato, 
one  of  the  new  tribunes,  rose  up,  and  af- 
ter extolling  Cicero  to  the  skies,  and  re- 
commending to  the  assembly  the  autho- 
rity of  his  example  and  judgment,  pro- 
ceeded to  declare,  agreeably  to  his  tem- 
per and  princijiles,  that  he  was  surprised 
to  see  any  debate  about  the  punishment 
of  men  who  had  begun  an  actual  war  a- 
gainst  their  country ;  that  their  delibera- 
tion should  be,  how  to  secure  themselves 
against  them,  rather  than  how  to  punish 
them  ;  that  other  crimes  might  be  pu- 
nished after  commission,  but  unless  this 
was  prevented  before  its  effect,  it  would 
be  vain  to  seek  a  remedy  after  ;  that  the 
debate  was  not  about  the  public  reve- 
nues, or  the  oppressions  of  the  allies,  but 
about  their  own  lives  and  liberties-;  not 
about  the  discipline  or  manners  of  the 
city,  on  which  he  had  oft  delivered  his 
mind  in  that  place,  nor  about  the  great- 
ness or  prosperity  of  their  empire ;  but 
•whether  rhey  or  their  enemies  should 
possess  that  empire;  and  in  such  a  case 
there  could  be  no  room  for  mercy.  If 
they  must  needs  be  merciful,  let  it  be  to 
the  plunderers  of  the  treasury ;  but  let 
ihem  not  be  prodigai  of  the  blood  of  ci- 


tizens, and  by  sparing  a  few  bad,  destroy 
all  the  good.  That  the  flagitious  lives 
of  the  criminals  confuted  every  argument 
of  mercy;  that  Catiline  was  hovering 
over  them  with  an  army,  while  his  ac- 
complices were  within  the  walls,  and  in 
the  very  heart  of  the  city ;  so  that  what- 
ever they  determined,  it  could  not  be 
kept  secret,  which  made  it  the  more  ne- 
cessary to  determine  quickly.  Where- 
fore his  opinion  was,  that  since  the  cri- 
minals had  been  convicted  both  by  testi- 
mony and  their  own  confession,  of  a  de- 
testable treason  against  the  ifepublic,  they 
should  suffer  the  punishment  of  death, 
according  to  the  custom  of  their  ances- 
tors. Cato's  authority,  added  to  the  im- 
pression which  Cicero  had  already  made, 
put  an  end  to  the  debate  ;  and  the  senate, 
applauding  his  vigour  and  resolution,  re- 
solved upon  a  decree  in  consequence  of 
it.  And  although  Silanus  had  first  op- 
posed that  opinion,  and  was  followed  in 
it  by  all  the  consular  senators,  yet  they 
ordered  the  decree  to  be  drawn  up  in 
Cato's  words,  because  he  had  delivered 
himself  more  fully  and  explicitly  upon  it 
than  any  of  them.  The  vote  was  no 
sooner  passed,  than  Cicero  resolved  to 
put  it  into  exccutioii,  lest  the  night,which 
was  coming  on,  should  produce  any  new 
disturbance.  He  went  directly  therefore 
from  the  senate,  attended  by  a  numerous 
guard  of  friends  and  citizens,  and  took 
Lentului  from  the  custody  of  his  kin»- 
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nients  and  dependences  in  the  provinces,  which,  by  means  of  my 
authority,  and  credit  in  the  city,  I  labour  no  less  to  support  than 
acquire:  for  all  these  services,  I  say,  joined  to  my  singular  zeal 
for  your  interest,  and  that  imwearied  diligence  you  see  me  exert 
to  preserve  the  state,  I  require  nothing  more  of  you  than  the  per- 
petual remembrance  of  this  juncture,  and  of  my  whole  consul- 
ship. While  that  continues  fixed  in  youi'  minds,  1  shall  find 
myself  surrounded  with  an  impregnable  wall.  But,  should  the 
violence  of  the  factious  ever  disappoint  and  get  the  better  of  my 
hopes,  I  recommend  to  you  my  infant  son,  and  trust  that  it  will 
be  a  sufficient  guard,  not  only  of  his  safety,  but  of  his  dignity, 
to  have  it  remembered  that  he  is  the  son  of  one  who,  at  the  ha- 
zard of  his  own  hfe,  presen-ed  you  all.  Thereforcj  conscript  fa- 
tliers,  let  me  exhort  you  to  proceed  with  vigour  and  resolution 
in  an  affair  that  regards  your  very  being,  and  that  of  the  people 
of  Rome ;  your  wives  and  children ;  your  religion  and  proper- 
ties; your  altars  and  temples;  the  houses  and  dwellings  of  this 
city ;  your  empire ;  your  hberty ;  the  safety  of  Italy ;  and  the 
vhole  system  of  the  commonwealth.  For  you  have  a  consul,  who 
will  not  only  obey  your  decrees  without  hesitation,  but,  while  he 
Jives,  will  support  and  execute  m  person  whatever  you  shall  or- 
der. 


NOTES. 


manLentulusSpinther,and  conveyed  him 
through  the  forum  to  the  common  pri. 
son,  where  he  delivered  him  to  the  exe- 
cutioners, who  presently  strangled  him. 
The  other  conspirators,  Cethegus,  Stati- 
lius,  and  Gabinius,  were  conducted  to 
their  execution  by  their  praetors,  and  put 
to  death  in  the  same  manner,  together 
with  Ceparius,  the  only  one  of  their  ac- 
complices who  was  taken  after  the  exa- 
mination.— When  the  affair  was  over, 
Cicero  was  conducted  home  in  a  kind  of 


triumph,  by  the  wtiole  body  of  the  se- 
nate and  the  knights  ;  the  streets  being 
all  illuminated,  and  the  women  and  chil- 
dren at  the  windows,  and  on  the  tops  of 
the  hotises,  to  see  him  pass  along  through 
infinite  acclamations  of  the  multitude, 
proclaiming  him  their  saviour  and  deli- 
verer. As  for  Catiline  himself,  «eing 
his  party  in  the  city  destroyed,  he  was 
necessitated  soon  after  to  come  to  a  bat- 
tie,  in  which  he  was  defeated  and  slain, 
and  his  whole  army  cut  to  piecei. 
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I.  Quae  precatus  sum  a.  diis  immortalibus,  dfudices,  more,  itH 
stitutoque  majorum,  illo  die  quo  auspicato  ( 1 )  comitiis  centi^- 
riatis  L.  Muienam  consulem  renunciavi,    ut  ea  res  mihi  ma- 


NOTES. 


*  In  the  Comitia  held  by  Cicero  for 
the  election  of  consuls,  D.  Junius  Silanus, 
and  L.  Licinius  Murena,  were  chosen  to 
that  magistracy.  Soon  after  the  election 
was  over,  a  prosecution  was  set  on  foot 
against  Murena,  who  was  charged  with 
having  infringed  the  law  against  bribery 
and  corruption,  lately  passed  by  Cicero. 
Cato  had  declared,  in  the  senate,  that  he 
would  try  the  force  of  this  law  upon  one 
©f  the  consular  candidates. — 'And  since 
Catiline,  whom  he  chiefly  aimed  at,  was 
now  out  of  his  reach,  (having  some  time 
before  left  the  city,  and  repaired  to  Man- 
lius's  camp),  he  resolved  to  fall  upon 
Murena ;  yet  connived  at  the  same  in 
the  other  consul,  Silanus,  who  had  mar- 
ried his  sister,  though  equally  guilty  with 
his  colleague.  He  was  joined  in  the  ac- 
cusation by  one  of  the  disappointed  can. 
didates,  S.  Sulpicius,  a  person  of  distin- 
guished worth  and  character,  and  the 
most  celebrated  lawyer  of  the  age  ;  for 
whose  service,  and  at  whose  instance, 
Cicero's  law  against  bribery  was  chiefly 
provided.  Murena  was  bred  a  soldier, 
and  had  acquired  great  fame  in  the  Mi- 
thridatic  war,  as  lieutenant  to  LucuUus  j 
and  was  now  defended  by  three,  the 
greatest  men  as  well  as  the  greatest  ora- 
tors in  Rome,  Crassus,  Hortensius,  and 
Cicero  ;  so  that  there  seldom  had  been  a 
trial  of  more  expectation,  on  account  of 
the  dignity  of  all  the  parties  concerned. 
The  character  of  the  accusers  makes  it 
Te»ionabk  to  believe,  that  there  wa« 


clear  proof  of  some  illegal  practices;  yet,, 
from  this  speech  of  Cicero,  who  deliver- 
ed himself  after  Hortensius  and  Crassus, 
and  which,  though  iftiperfect,  is  the  only 
remaining  monument  of  the  transaction, 
it  seems  probable  that  they  were  such 
only  as,  though  strictly  speaking  irregu- 
lar, were  yet  warranted  by  custom,  and 
the  example  of  all  candidates ;  and  though 
heinous  in  the  eyes  of  a  Cato,  or  an  angry 
competitor,  were  usually  overlooked  by 
the  magistrates,  and  expected  by  tha 
people.  The  reader  is  to  observe,  that 
Murena,  at  the  time  of  speaking  this  ora- 
tion, was  consul-elect,  and  that  it  hap- 
pened just  at  the  crisis  of  Catiline's  cori-^ 
spiracy,  and  before  he  was  defeated.  This 
Cicero  insists  mightily  upon  in  his  de. 
fence,  urging  the  necessity  of  having  two 
consuls  for  the  guard  of  the  city  at  the 
opening  of  the  new  year,  and  the  great 
imprudence  there  would  be  In  settmg 
aside  one  who,  by  a  military  education, 
was  the  best  qualified  to  defend  it  in  so 
dangerous  a  crisis.  This  consideration 
had  such  weight  with  the  judges,  that, 
without  any  deliberation,  they  unani- 
mously acquitted  Murena,  and  would 
not,  as  our  orator  elsewhere  tells  us,  so 
much  as  hear  the  accusation  of  men  the 
most  eminent  and  illustrious.  It  may 
not  be  amiss  to  observe  here,  that  Cicero, 
all  this  while,  had  a  strict  intimacy  with 
Sulpicius,  whom  he  had  served  with  all 
his  interest  in  this  very  contest  for  th« 
consuUhip,    He  had  a  great  friendsiiig 
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Sect.  I.  jNIy  Lords,  the  prayer  which,  according  to  custom 
and  the  usage  of  our  forefathers,  I  addressed  to  the  immortal 
gods,  on  that  day  when,  with  the  accustomed  ceremonies,  I  de- 
clared L.  Mui'ena  consul  in  the  comitia  by  centuries ;  that  the 
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also  with  Cato,  and  the  highest  esteem 
of  his  integrity  :  yet  he  not  only  defend- 
ed this  cause  against  them  both,  but,  to 
take  off  the  prejudice  of  their  authority, 
laboured  even  to  make  them  ridiculous  ; 
rallying  the  profession  of  Snlpicius  as  trifl- 
ing and  contemptible,  the  principles  of 
Cato  as  absurd  and  impracticable,  with  so 
much  humour  and  -wit,  that  he  made  the 
•whole  audience  very  merry,  and  forced 
Cato  to  cry  out.  What  a  facetious  consul 
have  we  !  But  what  is  more  observable, 
the  opposition  of  these  great  men,  in  an 
affair  so  interesting,  gave  no  sort  of  in- 
terruption to  their  friendship,  which  con- 
tinued as  firm  as  ever  to  the  end  of  their 
lives  ;  and  Cicero,  who  lived  the  longest 
of  them,  shewed  the  real  value  that  he 
had  for  them  both  after  their  deaths,  by 
procuring  public  honours  for  the  one, 
and  writing  the  life  and  praises  of  the 
other.  Murena,  too,  though  exposed  to 
so  much  daager  by  the  prosecution,  yet 
seems  to  have  retained  no  resentment  of 
it  ;  but,  during  his  consulship,  paid  a 
great  deference  to  the  counsels  of  Cato, 
and  employed  all  his  power  to  support 
him  against  the  violence  of  Metellus,  his 
colleague  in  the  tribunate.  This  was  a 
greatness  of  mind  truly  noble,  and  suit- 
able to  the  dignity  of  the  persons ;  not 
to  be  shocked  by  the  particular  contra- 
diction of  their  friends,  when  their  gene- 
ral views  on  both  sides  were  laudable 
ikod  virtuous :  yet  this  must  not  be  whol- 


ly charged  to  the  virtue  of  the  men,  but 
to  the  discipline  of  the  republic  itself, 
which,  by  a  wise  policy,  imposed  it  as  a 
duty  OH' its  subjects  to  defend  their  fel- 
low-citizens in  their  dangers,  without 
regard  to  any  friendships  or  engagements 
whatsoever.  The  examples  of  this  kind 
will  be  more  or  less  frequent  in  states,  in 
proportion  as  the  public  good  happens  to 
be  the  ruling  principle ;  for  that  is  a 
bond  of  union  too  firm  to  be  broken  by 
any  little  differences  about  the  measures 
of  pursuing  it ;  but  where  private  ambi- 
tion and  party  zeal  have  the  ascendant, 
there  every  opposition  must  necessarily 
create  animosity,  as  it  obstructs  the  ac- 
quisition of  that  good  which  is  consider- 
ed as  the  chief  end  of  life,  private  bene- 
fit and  advantage.  This  oration  was  spo- 
ken in  the  latter  end  of  the  six  hundred 
and  nintieth  year  of  Rome,  and  in  the 
forty-fourth  year  of  our  author's  age, 
when  he  and  Antonius  were  consuls. 

(1)  Comitiiscenturiatis.]  The  Comitia 
were  assemblies  of  the  people,  legally 
convened  by  magistrates,  of  which  his- 
torians mention  three  several  kinds  ;  the 
Ciiriata,  Cenluriata,  and  Tribnta.  The 
Comitia  euriata  were  instituted  by  Ro- 
mulus ;  the  Cettturiata,  by  Servius  Tul- 
lius ;  and  the  Tributa,  by  the  tribunes  of 
the  people.  They  took  their  names  from 
the  manner  iu  which  the  people  voted 
at  the  assemblies.  Thus,  in  the  Comitia 
curiala,  they  voted  by  curiae  i  in  the 
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gistratuique  meo,  (2)  populo,  plebiqUe  Romanae  bene  atque  feli- 
citer  eveniret :  eadem  precor  ab  iisdem  diis  immortalibus  oh  ejus- 
deni  hominis  consulatum  una  cum  salute  obtinendum,  et  ut  ves- 
trae  mentes  atque  sententiae  cum.  popuH  Roin.  voluntate  suffra- 
giisque  consentiant,  eaque  res  vobis  populoque  llom.  pacem, 
tranquillitatem,'  otium,  concordiamque  afferat.  Quod  si  ilia  so- 
leninis  comitiorum  precatio,  consulaiibus  auspiciis consecrata, tan- 
tam  habet  in  se  vim  et  religionem,  quantam  reipublicae  dignitas 
postulat :  idem  ego  sum  precatus,  ut  eis  quoque  hominibus,  qui- 
bus  hie  consulatus,  me  rogante,  datus  esset,  ea  res  fauste,  feli- 
citer,  prospereque  eveniret.  Quae  cum  ita  sintj  judices,  et  cum 
omnis  deorum  immOrtalium  potcstas,  aut  translata  sit  ad  vos,  aut 
certe  communicata  vobiscum :  idem  consul  eum  vestrae  fidei  com- 
mendat,  qui  antea  diis  immortalibus  commendavit :  ut  ejusdem 
hominis  voce  et  declaratus  consul,  et  defensus,  beneficium  populi 
Rom.  cum  vestra  atque  omnium  civium  salute  tueatur.  Et  quo- 
niam  in  hoc  officio  stadium  meae  defensionis  ab  accusatoribus, 
atque  etiam  ipsa  susceptio  causae  reprchensa  est ;  antequam  pro 
L.  Murena  dicere  instituo,  pro  me  ipso  pauca  dicam :  non  quo 
mihi  potior  hoc  quidem  in  tempore  sit  officii  mei,  quam  hujusce 
salutis  defensio :  sed  ut,  meo  facto  vobis  probato,  majore  aucto- 
ritate  ab  hujus  honore,  fama,  fortuniaque  omnibus,  inimicorum 
impetus  propulsare  possim. 

.11.  Et  primum  M.  Catoni,  vitam  ad  certam  rationis  normam 
dirigenti,  et  diligentissime  perpendenti  momenta  officiorum  om- 
nium, dc  officio  meo  respondebo.  Negat  fuissc  rectum  Cato,  me 
et  consul  em,  et  legis  ambitus  latorem,  et  tam  severe  gesto  con- 
sulatu,  causam  L.  Murenae  attingere ;  cujus  reprehensio  me  ve- 
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Centtiriala,  by  centuries;  and  in  the  Tri-  j  as  also  tor  the  judging  of  persons  accus- 
bula,  by  tribes.  The  Comilin  by  centu-  ed  of  wh<if  they  called  crimen  pfr<lulli- 
ries,  of  which  Cicero  here  speaks,  owe  onis,  or  actions  by  which  the  party  had 
their  original  to  the  institution  of  the  ;  shewed  himself  an  eneOiy  to  the  state; 
Census.  For  Servius  Tullius,  obliging  and  for  the  confirmation  of  such  laws  as 
every  one  to  give  a  true  account  of  what  '  Were  proposed  by  ;i\e  chief  n'  gistrates, 
they  were  worth,  according  *o  those  ac-  j  who  had  the  privilege  of  c  liiiig  these 
counts  divided  the  people  into  six  ranks  ;  asstir.blifis.  Ii  is  worth  while  here  to 
or  classes,  which  he  subdivided  into  one  j  observe,  that,  by  the  institutiorj  of  these 
huncired  and  ninety-three  centuries  The  \  C(»(»/<«Vi,  Sfrviu«  Tullius  secretly  convey- 
first  class,  containing  the  knights  and  rich-  1  ed  thi  whole  power  from  the  commons: 
est  citizens,  consisted  of  ninety-eight  cen-  |  for  the  centuries  of  the  fir~t  and  richest 


turies:  *he  oecond,  taking  in  the  rades-  :  classes  bring  called  out  first,  who  wer» 
men  and  mechanics,  made  tip  two  and  j  three  more  in  number  than  all  the  rest 
twenty  centuries:  the  third,  the  same  ■  put  togf  her,  if  they  all  agreed,  as  gene- 
number  }  the  fourth,  twenty  :  tht-  fifth,  i  rally  they  did,  the  business  was  already 
thirty:  and  the  last,  filled  up  with  the  [  decided,  and  the  other  classes  were  need- 
poorer  sort,  had  but  one  century.  These  '  Ifss  and  insignificant.  However,  the- 
assemblies  by  centuries  were  held  for  the  j  three  last  scar  .e  ever  came  to  vote. — 
electing  of  consuls,  censors,  and  praetors;  j  One  thing  I  ca  mot  forbear  taking  notice 
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choice  might  prove  happy  and  prosperous  for  me  and  my  magi- 
stracy, for  the  people  and  commons  of  Rome ;  that  very  prayer  do 
I  now  repeat  to  the  same  gods,  that  Murena  may  enter  with  safe- 
ty upon  the  possession  of  his  consulship ;  that  your  sentiments 
and  decisions  may  correspond  with  the  wishes  and  votes  of  tlie 
Roman  people ;  and  that  this  may  he  an  event  productive  of 
peace,  tranquillity,  ease,  and  concord,  to  you,  and  to  the  com- 
monwealth of  Rome.  And  if  that  solemn  address  in  the  comitia, 
consecrated  by  consular  auspices,  has  in  it  a  force  and  efficacy  e- 
qual  to  the  dignity  of  the  state ;  I  must  likewise  be  understood 
to  have  prayed,  that  the  same  might  be  a  happy,  joyful,  and  pros- 
perous event  to  those  persons,  who,  in  an  assembly  where  I  pre- 
sided, were  chosen  into  the  consulship.  This  being  the  case,  my 
lords,  and  that  all  the  power  of  the  immortal  gods  is  either  trans- 
ferred to,  or  at  least  communicated  with  you ;  the  same  consul, 
who  before  reconmiended  iSIurena  to  the  immortal  gods,  now  re- 
commends him  to  your  protection ;  that  the  very  voice  by  which 
his  election  was  proclaimed,  being  likewise  employed  to  defend 
him,  he  may  preserve  the  dignity  to  which  he  has  been  raised  by 
the  people,  with  your  safety,  and  that  of  all  the  citizens.  And  be- 
cause, in  the  trial  now  under  consideration,  not  only  my  zeal  for 
the  accused,  but  my  very  undertaking  his  defence  is  censured  by 
the  prosecutors ;  suffer  me,  before  1  say  any  thing  for  Murena, 
to  speak  a  little  in  behalf  of  myself:  not  that  I  prefer,  on  the 
present  occasion  at  least,  my  own  vindication  to  his  defence ;  but 
that  having  once  convinced  you  of  the  uprightness  of  my  inten- 
tions, I  may  with  the  greater  authority  repulse  the  attacks  of  his 
adversaries,  upon  his  honour,  fame,  and  fortunes. 

Sect.  II.  And  first  I  will  vindicate  my  present  behaviour  to 
Cato,  v/ho  governs  his  life  by  the  unerring  standard  of  reason,  and 
diligently  weighs  the  motives  to  every  duty.  He  maintains  that 
it  was  wtong  in  m^,  a  consul,  the  author  of  the  law  against  bri- 
bery and  corruption,  and  who  have  behaved  in  my  consulship 
with  so  inflexible  a  severity,  to  charge  myself  with  the  defence  of 
Murena.     This  censure,  my  lords,  is  a  very  powerful  motive  with 
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of,  as  it  serves  to  give  ds  a  high  idea  of 
the  lenity  of  the  Roman  laws  and  govern- 
ment, namely, thut  though,  in  the  ekction 
of  magistrates,  and  the  ratificationof  laws, 
the  votes  of  that  century  whose  suffrages 
were  equally  divided,  signified  nothing  : 
yet  in  trials  of  life  and  death,  if  the  suf- 
frages  pro  and  con  were  equal  in  number, 
the  person  was  actually  acquitted. 

(•2)  Fopulo,  plebique  Somanae.]  As  this   j  denotes  the  commons  of  Rwne. 

P  2 


expression  frequently  occurs  in  Cicero's 
oratiois,  it  may  not  be  amiss  once  for 
all  to  observe,  that  populus  differs  from 
plebs,  as  the  genus  from  the  species.  By 
pojndus  we  are  to  understand  the  whole 
body  of  the  Roman  citizens,  including 
the  senators  and  patricians.  Plebs  re- 
spects only  the  multicudcj  and  those  of 
Plebeian  extraction  :  in  other  words,  it 
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hementer  movet,  non  solum  ut  vobis,  judices,  quibus  maxime  de- 
beo,  verum  etiam  ut  ipsi  Catoni,  gravissimo  atque  integerrimo 
viro  rationem  facti  mei  probem.  A  quo  tandem,  M.  Cato,  est 
aequius  consulem  defendi,  quam  a  consule  ?  Quis  mihi  in  repub. 
potest  aut  debet  esse  conjunctior,  quam  is  cui  respub.  a  me  uno 
traditur  sustinenda,  magnis  meis  laboribus  et  periculis  sustentata? 
Quod  si  in  iis  rebus  repetendis,  quae  mancipi  sunt,  is  periculuni 
judicii  praestare  debet,  (3)  qui  se  nexu  obli^avit :  profecto  etiam 
rectius  in  judicio  consulis  designati,  is  potissimum  consul,  qui  con- 
sulem declaravit,  auctor  beneficii  popidi  Rom.  defensorque  peri- 
culi  esse  debebit.  Ac  si,  ut  nonnullis  in  civitatibus  fieri  solet, 
patronus  huic  causae  publicc  constitueretur,  is  p»tissimc  honore 
afFecto  defensor  daretur,  qui  eodem  honore  praeditus  non  minus 
afFerret  ad  dicendum  auctoritatis  quam  facultatis.  Quod  si  e 
portu  solventibus  ii  qui  jam  in  portum  ex  alto  invehuntur,  prae- 
cipere  summo  studio  solent  et  tempestatum  rationem,  et  praedo- 
num,  et  locorum ;  quod  natura  affert  ut  eis  faveamus,  qui  eadem 
pericula,  quibus  nos  pertuncti  sumus,  ingrediantur :  quo  tandem 
me  animo  esse  oportet,  prope  jam  ex  magna  jactatione  terram  vi- 
dentem,  in  hunc,  cui  video  maximas  reip.  tempestates  esse  subeun- 
das  ?  Quare,  si  est  boni  consulis  non  solum  videre  quid  agatur, 
verum  etiam  providere  quid  futurum  sit;  ostendam  alio  loco,  quan- 
tum salutis  communis  intersit,  duos  consules  in  republica  kalen- 
dis  Januariis  esse.  Quod  si  ita  est,  non  tam  me  officium  debuit 
ad  hominis  amici  fortunas,  qiuim  respublica  consulem  ad  commu- 
nem  salutem  defendendam  vocare. 

III.  (4)  Nam  quod  legem  de  ambitu  tuH,  certe  itatuli,  ut  earn, 
quam  miliimetipsi  jampridem  tulerini  de'civium  periculis  defen- 
dendis,  non  abrogarem.  Etenim  si  largitionem  factam  osse  con- 
fiterer,  idque  recte  factum  esse  defenderem,  facerem  improbe, 
etiam  si  alius  legem  tuUsset :  cum  vero  nihil  commissum  contra 
legem  esse  defendam,  quid  est  quod  meam  defensionem  latio  legis 
impediat  ?  Negat  esse  ejusdem  severitatis,  Catilinam,  cxitium  rei- 
pub.  intra  moenia  molientcm,  verbis,  et  pene  imperio,  urbe  expu- 
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(3)  Out  se  nexu  nbl/gnvit.]  To  under- 
stand this  passage  aright,  the  reader  must 
be  informed,  that  tiie  person  who  was 
to  dispose  of  a  property  to  another,  was 
obliged  to  give  bond,  that  in  case  this 
property  should  be  evicted  in  law  from 
the  buyer,  by  one  who  had  a  prior  title, 
then  the  buyer  could  have  recourse  for 
his  indemnification  upon  the  seller.  This 
is  properly  called  dure  rem  mancipi.  The 
nexus  is  no  otlier  than  the  bond,  by  which 
the  goods  of  the  seller  were  liable  for 
the  ptrformance. 


(4)  Nam  quod  lesem  de  ambitu  tulif 
&c.]  Cicero  had  passed  a  law  against 
bribery  and  corruption,  by  which  a  can- 
didate, convicted  of  that  offence,  was 
doomed  to  banishment  for  ten  years. 
The  Calphurnian  law,  which  was  prior 
to  that  of  Cicero,  only  deprived  them  of 
their  seat  in  the  senate,  and  the  privilege 
of  suing  for  public  honours.  Now  Cato 
thought  it  incongruous  in  Cicero,  who 
had  enacted  so  severe  a  law  against  bri- 
bery, to  appear  in  behalf  of  one  charged 
with  an  infraction  of  that  very  law.    But 
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nie,  not  only  to  explain  the  reasons  of  my  conduct  to  you,  to 
•whom  chiefly  I  owe  that  mark  of  respect,  but  likewise  to  Cato 
himself,  a  man  distinguished  for  his  integrity  and  wisdom.  Say 
then,  M.  Cato,  to  whom  does  the  defence  of  a  consul  fall  more 
properly  than  to  a  consul  ?  What  man  in  the  state  can  or  ought 
to  be  dearer  to  me,  than  he  into  whose  hands  I  resign  the  care 
of  the  commonwealth,  presen-ed  by  my  toils  and  dangers.  For 
if  in  any  claim  upon  an  estate  sold  to  another,  he  is  obligetl  to 
defend  the  validity  of  the  title,  who  in  the  conditions  of  sale  .war- 
ranted it  to  the  buyer ;  surely  much  more  in  the  trial  of  a  consul- 
elect,  that  consul  whose  lot  it  was  to  declai'e  him  so,  is  bound  to 
support  him  in  his  claim,  and  defend  him  against  all  attacks.  For 
if,  according  to  the  common  practice  of  some  states,  the  public* 
^h()uIli  appoint  a  patron  to  plead  in  this  cause,  the  choice  would 
doubtless  fall  upon  a  man  who,  being  of  equal  dignity  with  the 
person  accused,  could  bring  no  less  authority  than  ability  to  back 
his  defence.  And  ifaiiariners  just  returned  from  a  voyage  are 
very  earnest  to  caution  those  whom  they  see  setting  out,  in  rela- 
tion to  storms,  pirates,  and  shores ;  because  nature  inclines  us  to 
be  concerned  for  those  who  are  going  to  encounter  the  same  dan- 
gers we  have  just  escaped :  hi  what  manner  ought  I,  who,  having 
weathered  a  violent  tempest,  begin  to  have  a  prospect  of  land,  to 
Stand  affected  towards  the  man  whom  I  see  ready  to  face  the 
mighty  storms  of  the  commonwealth  ?  If  then  it  be  the  duty  of  a 
good  consul,  not  only  to  have  an  eye  to  present  transactions,  but  ' 
to  look  forward  also  into  futurity ;  I  shall  take  occasion  to  shew, 
in  the  progress  of  my  discourse,  of  what  importance  it  is  to  the 
common  safety,  that  there  be  two  consuls  in  the  republic  on  the 
first  of  January.  And  if  so,  it  will  readily  be  allowed,  that  the 
voice  of  my  country  for  the  public  preservation,  calls  louder  on 
the  present  occasion,  than  my  obligation  to  defend  tlie  fortunes 
of  my  fripnd. 

Sect.  III.  For  as  Iq  the  law  which  I  passetl  against  bribery- 
iiid  corruption,  it  was  never  surely  meant  to  abrogate  what  I  had 
enacted  some  time  before,  in  relation  to  myself,  to  repel  the  dan- 
gers that  threatened  my  fellow-citizens.  Indeed,  should  I  admit 
the  charge  of  bribery,  and  yet  pretend  to  vindicate  it,  I  should 
act  infamously,  even  had  another  been  the  author  of  the  law.  But 
us  I  maintain  that  nothing  has  been  done  contrary  to  the  tenor 
of  that  law,  why  should  my  passing  the  law  bar  my  defence  ?  Cato 
-  ;ys,  that  it  is  a  deviation  from  my  former  severity,  after  having, 
»  the  force  of  reproaches,  nay  in  a  manner  by  my  absolute  com- 

NOTES. 

his  our  orator  replies,  that  it  was  a      charged  with  corruption,  he  could  not 
imary  law  and  rule  of  his  conduct,  to      avoid  appearing  in  bi«  behalf,  notwitbr 
dertake  the  defence  of  distressed  citi-      standing  the  late  law  he  had  passed. 
ins;  aad  that  as  Murena  was  fal»elv  _: _     .    
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lisse;  et  nunc  pro  L.  Murena  dicere.  Ego  autem  has  partes 
lenitatis  et  misericordiae,  quas  me  natura  ipsa  docuit,  semper  egi 
libenter :  illam  vero  gravitatis  severitatisque  personam  non  appe- 
tivi,  sed  ab  repub.  mihi  impositam  sustinui,  sicut  hujus  imperii 
dignitas  in  summo  periculo  civium  postulabat.  Quod  si  turn,  ciim 
respub.  vim  et  severitatem  desiderabat,  vici  naturam,  et  tarn  ve- 
hemens  fui,  quam  cogebar,  non  quam  volebam :  nunc,  cum  omnes 
me  causae  ad  misericordiam,  atque  ad  humanitatem  vocent,  quan- 
to  tandem  studio  debeo  naturae  meae  consuetudinique  servire  ? 
Ac  de  officio  defensionis  meae,  et  de  ratione  accusationis  tuae, 
fortasse  etiam  alia  in  parte  orationis  dicendum  nobis  erit.  Sed 
me,  judices,  non  minus  hominis  sapientissimi  atque  ornatissimi 
Ser.  Sulpicii  conquestio,  quam  Catonis  accusatio,  commovebat: 
qui  gravissime  et  acerbissime  se  terre  dixit,  me  familiaritatis  ne- 
cessitudinisque  oblitum,  causam  L.  Murenae  contra  se  defendere. 
Huic  ego,  judices,  sati^cere  cupio,  vosque  adhibere  arbitros. 
Nam  cum  grave  est  vere  accusari  in  amicitia,  tum  etiam,  si  falso 
accuseris,  non  est  negligendum.  Ego,  Ser.  Sulpici,  me  in  peti- 
tione  tua  tibi  omnia  studia  atque  officia  pro  nostra  necessitudine, 
et  debuisse  confiteor,  et  praestitisse  arbitror ;  nihil  tibi  consula- 
tum  petenti  a  me  defuit,  quod  esset  aut  ab  amico,  aut  a  gratioso, 
aut  a  consule  postulandum :  abiit  illud  tempus :  mutata  ratio  est : 
sic  existimo,  sic  mihi  persuadeo,  me  tibi  contra  honorem  L.  Mu- 
renae, quantum  tu  a  me  postulare  ausus  sis,  tantum  debuisse ; 
contra  salutem  nihil  debere.  Neque  enim  si  tibi  tum,  cum  pete- 
res  consulatum,  afFui,  idcirco  nunc,  cum  Murenain  ipsum  petas, 
adjutor  eodem  pacto  esse  debeo.  Atque  hoc  non  modo  non  lau- 
dari,  sed  ne  concedi  quidem  potest,  ut  amicis  nostris  accusanti- 
bus,  non  etiam  alienissimos  defendamus. 

IV.  Mihi  autem  cum  Murena,  judices,  et  vetus,  et  magna  ami- 
citia est,  quae  in  capitis  dimicatione  a  Ser.  Sulpicio  non  idcirco 
obruetur,  quod  ab  eodem  in  honoris  contentione  superata  est. 
Quae  si  causa  non  esset,  tamen  vel  dignitas  hominis,  vel  honoris 
ejus,  quem  adeptus  est,  amplitudo,  summam  mihi  superbiae  cru- 
delitatisque  famam  inussisset,  si  hominis,  (5)  et  suis  et  pop,  Rom. 


NOTES. 


(5)  Et  mis,  et  populi  Romani  ornamen- 
tis  amplisiimi.']  Murena  was  distinguish- 
ed by  many  honours,  that  entitled  him 
to  Cicero's  friendship  and  patronage. 
He  was  of  an  illustrious  family,  that  had 
Jong  made  a  figure  in  the  commonwealth. 
His  father  had  been  quaestor  and  prae- 


tor. He  himself  was  renowned  for  his 
virtue,  and  had  acquired  great  military 
fame  in  the  Mithridatic  war.  The  peo- 
ple too  had  testified  their  approbation  of 
his  worth,  by  advancing  him  to  the  ae- 
dileship,  the  praetorship,  and  now  t© 
the  consulship. 


> 
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mand,  driven  Catiline  from  the  city,  while  he  was  meditating  the 
destruction  of  his  country-  within  her  walls,  to  plead  now  for  L.  Mu- 
rena.  But,  in  fact,  I  always  undertook  with  pleasure  the  parts 
of  gentleness  and  mercy,  to  which  my  nature  strongly  inclines 
me;  nor  was  the  rigid  and  severe  character  by  any  means  my 
own  choice :  yet,  when  the  cause  of  my  country  forced  it  upon 
me,  I  sustained  it  with  a  dignity  becoming  the  majesty  of  this 
commonwealth,  in  the  imminent  danger  to  which  her  citizens 
were  exposed.  But  if,  at  that  time,  when  the  public  good  called 
for  severity  and  vigour,  I  found  means  to  conquer  nature,  and 
put  on  aninflexibUity,  not  of  inclination,  but  of  necessity ;  now, 
that  all  circumstances  invite  me  to  humanity  and  pity,  with  what 
ardour  ought  I  to  return  to  my  natural  disposition  and  habit? 
But  possibly  I  may  have  occasion,  in  another  part  of  this  speech, 
to  enlarge  still  farther  upon  my  duty  as  a  defender,  and  your 
conduct  as  an  accuser.  But,  my  lords,  if  Catos  accusation  gives 
me  pain,  neither  am  I  less  hint  by  the  complaints  of  the  wise  and 
accomplished  Servius  Sulpicius,  who  tells  me  he  sees  with  infi- 
nite regret  and  concern,  that  I  have  forgot  all  former  ties  of  in- 
timacy and  friendship,  in  undertaking  against  him  the  defence  of 
Murena.  My  lords,  it  is  my  earnest  desire  to  give  him  satisfac- 
tion in  this  point,  and  you  shall  be  umpire  between  us.  For,  as 
breach  of  friendship,  if  justly  objected,  is  a  very  heavy  charge ; 
so,  even  where  tiie  accusation  is  groundless,  we  ought  not  to  seem 
indifferent  to  the  reproach.  I  readily  grant,  Servius  Sulpicius, 
that,  in  your  suit  for  the  consulship,  1  owed  you,  in  point  of 
friendship,  all  the  zeal  and  good  offices  in  my  power :  and  I  flat- 
ter myself,  I  have  not  been  wanting  in  the  performance.  No- 
thing was  omitted  by  me  that  could  be  expected  from  a  friend,  a 
man  of  interest,  or  a  consul.  But  that  period  is  now  past,  and 
things  have  put  on  another  face.  I  allow  and  declare  it  as  my 
opinion,  that  I  was  bound  to  go  all  lengths  with  you,  in  opposing 
Murena's  preferments ;  but  then  I  owe  you  nothing  against  his 
life.  Xor  docs  it  follow,  that,  because  I  was  aiding  to  you  against 
Murena  in  your  demand  of  the  consulship,  I  am  therefore  now 
also  to  assist  you  in  an  attack  upon  Murena  himself.  For  it  i* 
not  only  not  commendable,  but  even  disallowable,  to  refuse  the 
defence  of  the  merest  stranger,  though  prosecuted  by  our  dearest 
friends. 


It 


Sect.  IV.  But,  my  lords,  there  has  subsisted  a  long  and  inti- 
mate friendship  between  me  and  Murena,  which,  though  it  gave 
way  to  my  regard  for  Sulpicius  in  a  struggle  about  preferment, 
must  not  therefore  be  stifled  in  an  impeachment  tliat  threatens 
his  life. — And,  was  this  even  not  the  case,  yet  the  very  dignity  of 
the  person,  and  the  illustrious  rank  he  holds  in  the  commonwealth, 
must  have  branded  my  reputation  with  an  indelible  stain  of  pride 
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ornamcntis  -amplissimi,  causam  tanti  pcriculi  repudiassem.  Neque 
enim  jam  mihi  licet,  neque  est  integrum,  ut  meum  laborem  ho- 
minum  periculis  sublevandis  non  impertiam.  Nam  cum  praemia 
mihi  tanta  pro  hac  industria  sint  data,  quanta  anted  nemini :  la- 
bores,  per  quos  ea  ceperis,  cum  adcptus  sis,  deponere,  esset  ho- 
minis  et  astuti,  et  ingrati.  Quod  si  licet  desinere,  si  te  auctore 
possum,  si  nulla  inertiae,  nulla  superbiae  turpitudo,  nulla  inhu- 
manitatis  culpa  suscipitur,  ego  vero  libenter  desino.  Sin  autem 
fuga  laboris,  desidiam ;  repucliatio  supplicum,  superbiam ;  amico- 
rum  neglectio,  improbitatem  coarguit :  nimirum  liaec  causa  est 
ejusmodi,  quam  nee  industrius,  nee  misericors,  nee  ofliciosus  de- 
Serere  possit.  Atque  hujusce  rei  conjecturam  de  tuo  ipsius  stu- 
dio, Servi,  facillime  ceperis.  Nam  si  tibi  neces$e  putas  etiam  ad- 
versariis  amicorura  tuorum  de  jure  consulentibusrespondere;  et, 
gi  turpe  existimas,  te  advocato,  illupi  ipsum,  quem  contra  vene- 
ris, causa  cadere :  noli  tarn  esse  injustus,  ut,  cum  tui  fontes  vel 
inimicis  tuis  pateant,  nostris  rivtrltTs  etiam  amicis  putes  clausos 
•esse  oportere.  Etenim  si  me  tua  familiaritas  ab  hac  causa  remo- 
Tiss^t,  et  si  hoc  idem  Q.  Hortensio,  M.  Crasso,  clarissimis  viris, 
«i  item  caeteris,  a  quibus  intelligo  tuam  gratiam  magni  aestimari, 
accidisset :  in  ea  civitate  consul  dcsignatus  defensorem  non  habe- 
Tct,  in  qua  nemini  unquam  infimo  majores  nostri  patronum  de- 
esse  voluerunt.  Ego  vero,  judiccs,  ipse  me  existimarem  ncfa- 
jium,  si  amico ;  crudelem,  si  misero ;  superbum,  si  consuli  de- 
fuissem. — Quare,  quod  dandum  est  amicitiae,  large  dabitur  i 
jiie ;  ut  tecum  ag^m,  Servi,  non  secus,  ac  si  mens  esses  frater, 
•qui  mihi  est  carissimus,  isto  in  loco :  quod  tribuendum  est  officio, 
.fidei,  religioni,  id  ita  moderabor,  ut  meminerim  me  contra  amici 
.studium,  pro  amici  periculo  dicere. 

V.  Intelligo,  judices,  tres  totius  aceusationis  partes  fuisse,  et 
.earum  unam  in  reprehensione  vitae,  alteram  in  contentione  dig- 
,nitatis,  tertiam  in  criminibus  ambitus  esse  versatam.  Atque  ha- 
rum  trium  partium  prima  ilia,  quae  gravissima  esse  debebat,  ita 
i^uit  iniirma  ct  levis,  ut  illos  lex  raagis  quacdam  accusatoria,  quaflj 
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and  cruelty,  if,  in  so  dangerous  an  impeaclmicnt,  I  had  refused  to 
undertake  the  defence  of  a  man,  equally  distinguishetl  by  his  own 
virtues,  and  the  honours  conferred  on  him  by  the  Roman  people.j 
For  I  am  not  now  at  liberty  to  refuse  ray  assistance  in  relieving 
the  distresses  of  mankind :  because,  having  been  rewarded  for  my 
industry  beyond  any  one  that  ever  went  before  rae,  to  desist  from 
the  toils  to  which  I  owe  that  reward,  after  obtaining  the  reward 
itself,  would  argue  a  ci^afty  and  ungrateful  spirit.  ^Vas  it  indeed 
allowable  for  me  to  repose)  could  I  do  it  by  your  aclvice,  witliout 
incurring  the  charge  of  indolence,  the  reproach  of  pride,  and  the 
stain  of  inhumanity,  there  is  no  course  I  would  more  joyfully  em- 
brace. But  if  repugnance  to  labour  argues  supineness;  a  refusal 
of  the  suppliant,  pride ;  and  a  neglect  of  friends,  ingratitude ; 
this  surely  is  a  cause  of  such  a  nature,  as  no  man,  possessed  of 
industry,  compassion,  or  a  sense  of  duty,  can  refuse  to  undertake. 
Nay,  it  will  be  easy  for  you,  Sulpicius,  from  the  consideration  of 
your  own  practice,  to  conjectui-e  how  I  ought  to  behave  in  the 
resent  case.  For  if  you  look  upon  yourself  as  bound  to  give 
^■our  opinion,  even  to  the  adversaries  of  your  friends,  when  tliey 
xronsult  you  upon  a  point  of  law;  and  if  you  think  it  a  disho- 
nour, in  such  a  case,  for  the  very  person  against  whom  you  ap- 
pear, to  lose  his  cause ;  be  not  so  unreasonable  as  to  think,  that 
while  the  rich  springs  of 'your  advice  are  open  to  your  very  ene- 
mies, the  small  rivulets  of  my  ability  shoidd  be  shut  even  to  my 
friends.  For  if  my  friendship  for  5'o'u  had  determined  me  against 
undertaking  this  cause,  and  if  the  illustrious  Q.  Hortensius  and 
M.  Crassus,  v.ith  others,  who  I  understand  set  the  greatest  value 
U})on  your  esteem,  had  declined  it  for  the  same  reason,  a  consul- 
elect  would  have  been  without  a  defender,  in  a  city  where  ouf 
ancestors  never  suffered  even'  the  meanest  of  the  people  to  want  a 
patron.  For  my  own  part,  my  lords,  I  could  not  forbear  accus- 
ing myself  of  perfidy  towards  a  friend,  cruelty  towards  the  unfor- 
tunate, and  arrogance  towards  a  consul,  should  I  be  wanting  to 
Murena  on  this  occasion.  All  that  is  due  to  friendship  I  will 
most  liberally  pay,  in  treating  you,  Servius,  with  the  same  defe- 
rence and  regard,  as  if  my  brother  himselt)  who  is  so  dear  to 
me,  was  acting  in  your  place.  What  duty,  honour  and  obliga- 
tion require  of  me,  shall  be  conducted  in*  such  a  maimer,  as  to 
shew  me  mindful  that  I  am  defending  the  life  of  one  friend, 
agamst  the  resentment  of  another.  ^ 

Sect.  V.  I  understand,  my  lords,  that  the  whole  accusation, 
consists  of  three  heads  ;  the  scandal  of  Murena's  life ;  the  want  of 
dignity  in  his  character  and  family ;  and  briberv  in  the  late  elec- 
tion. As  to  those  three  charges':  the  fij-st,  which  should  have 
been  the  most  weighty,  was  so  weak  and  trifling,  that  the  com- 
nxon  fgirn^  of  accusation,  rather  tknii  any  real  ground  of  <;ensure. 
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vera  maledicendi  -  facultas  de  vita  L.  Murenae  dicere  aliquid 
1  coegerit.  Objecta  est  enira  Asia,  quae  ab  hoc  non  ad  voluptatem 
et  luxuriam  expetita  est,  sed  in  militari  labore  peragrata ;  qui  si 
adolescens,  (6)  patre  suo  imperatore,  non  meruisset;  aut  hostem, 
aut  patris  imperium  timuisse,  aut  a  parente  repudiatus  videretur ; 
an,  ciim  sedere  in  equis  triumphantium,  (7)  praetextati  potissimum 
filii  soleant,  huic  donis  jiii^itaribus  patris  triumphum  decorare 
fugiendum  fu\J;,  ut  rebus  ccmmuniter  gestis  pene  simul  cum  patre 
triumpharet  ?  Hie  vero,  judices,  et  fuit  in  Asia,  et  viro  fortissimo, 
parenti  suo,  magno  adjumento  ^p  periculis,  solatio  in  laboribus, 
gratulationi  in  victoria  fuit.  Et  si  habet  Asia  suspicionem  luxu- 
riae  quandam,  non  Asiam'  nunquam  vidisse,  sed  in  Asia  conti- 
nent^r  vixisse,  laudandum  est.  Quamobrem  non  Asiae  nomen 
objiciendum  Murenae  fuit,  ex  qua  laus  familiae,  memoria  gene- 
ri,  honos  et  gloria  nomini  constituta  est :  sed  aliquod,  aut  in  Asia 
susceptum,  aut  ex  Asia  deportatum  flagitium  ac  dedecus.  Me- 
ruisse  vero  stipendia  in  eo  bello,  quod  tum  populus  Romanus  non 
modo  maximum,  sed  etiam  solum  gerebat,  virtutis :  patre  impe- 
ratore libentissime  meruisse,  pietatis :  fidem  stipendiorum  patris 
victoriam  ac  triumphum  fuisse,  felicitatis  fuit.  Maledicto  quidem 
idcirco  nihil  in  hisce  rebus  loci  est,  quod  omnia  laus  occupavit. 

VI.,  Saltatorem  appellat  L.  Murenam  Cato.  Maledictum  est, 
i  si  vere  objicitur,  vehementis  accusatoris :  sin  falso,  maledici  con- 
viciatoris.  Quare,  cum  ista  sis  auctoritate,  non  debes,  M.  Cato, 
arripere  maledictum  ex  trivio,  aut  ex  scurrarum  aliquo  convicio, 
(8)  neque  temere  consulem  populi  Romani  saltatorem  vocare :  sed 
eonspicere,  quibus  praeterea  vitiis  affectum  esse  necesse  sit  eum^ 


notes; 


(6)  Patre  suo  imperatore,  non  meruis' 
sc<.]  Asia  was  a  country  so  delicious,  that 
one  who  had  been  long  in  it,  was  apt  to 
incur  the  suspicion  of  luxury.  Cicero, 
with  great  address,  clears  Murena  of  this 
charge,  and  observes,  that  though  he 
•went  very  early  into  Asia,  yet  it  was  not 
from  prepossession  or  inclination,  but  in 
obedience  to  the  commands  of  a  parent. 
Tor  L.  Murena,  the  father  of  him  whom 
Cicero  here  defends,  was  lieutenant  to 
Sylla  in  Asia,  in  the  Mithridatic  war ; 
and  when  Sylla,  after  the  peace,  return- 
ed to  Italy,  to  quiet  the  commotions  that 
had  arisen  thtre  during  his  absence,  he 
left  this  Alurena,  with  two  legions,  to 
secure  the  tranquillity  of  Asia,  and  to 
oblige  Mithridates  to  make  good  his  en- 
gagements. 

(7)  Praetextati  potissimum  Jilii.'\  A- 
mong  the  Romans,  their  generals  who 
entered  the  city  in  triumph,  were  allow- 


ed to  have  their  children  and  relations  of 
both  sexes,  who  were  under  age,  along 
with  them  in  the  chariot ;  and  if  they 
were  pretty  well  grown  for  their  age, 
they  rode  upon  the  triumphal  horses:  if 
there  was  a  greater  number  of  them 
than  could  be  conveniently  accommo- 
dated either  of  those  ways,  then  they 
were  suffered  to  ride  behind  the  chariot, 
upon  single  horses. 

(8)  Neque  temere  consulem  populi  Jio- 
niani  saltatorem  vueare.]  Cicero's  defence 
here  is  somewhat  remarkable,  and  seems 
manifestly  to  imply,  that  dancing  was  in 
the  highest  degree  disreputable  among 
the  Romans.  It  appears,  indeed,  froai 
the  preface  to  Cornelius  Nepos,  that 
though  this  accomplishment  was  held  in 
great  estimation  among  the  Greeks,  yet 
the  Romans  made  very  little  account  of 
it.  We  are  not,  however,  from  this  to 
imagine,  that  they  absolutely  condemned 
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seem  to  have  compelled  the  prosecutors  to  touch  upon  Murena*s 
life.  They  tell  us  he  has  been  in  Asia,  a  country-  which  he  visited  not 
for  the  purposes  of  pleasure  and  luxury,  but  traversed  in  a  course 
of  military  toils.  If  in  his  youth  he  had  neglected  to  serve  under 
his  father,  whose  lot  it  was  to  command  in  those  parts,  might  it 
not  have  been  presumed  that  he  either  dreaded  the  enemy,  or  his 
Other's  discipline,  or  that  his  father  had  rejected  him  as  unfit  for 
the  duties  of  war  ?  Does  custom  allow  sons,  even  before  they 
take  the  robe  of  inanhood,  to  sit  with  the  general  in  his,  trium- 
phal car  ?  and  was  ^lurena  to  decline  adorning  his  father's  tri- 
umph with  military  trophies,  that,  by  sharing  with  him  in  his 
exploits,  he  might  be  entitled  likewise  to  partake  of  his  honours? 
Yes,  my  lords,  Murena  was  in  Asia,  and  bore  a  considerable 
part  in  encountering  the  dangers,  relieving  the  fatigues,  and  con- 
gratulating the  victories  of  his  gallant  father.  And  if  Asia  lies 
under  any  imputation  of  luxury,  there  can  be  no  glory  in  having 
never  seen  it,  but  in  living  temperately  in  it.  Therefore,  the 
name  of  Asia  ought  not  to  have  been  objected  to  ISIurena,  since 
thence  the  glory  of  his  family,  the  fame  of  his  race,  and  the  re- 
nown and  lustre  of  his  ovm  character,  are  derived :  but  his  ac- 
cusers should  have  charged  him  with  some  disgrace  and  blemish 
of  life,  either  contracted  in  Asia,  or  imported  from  it.  For  to 
have  served  in  the  greatest,  and  at  the  time  the  only  war  in  which 
the  people  of  Rome  wore  engaged,  to  have  served  with  cheerful- 
ness in  an  army  which  his  father  commanded,  and  to  see  his  ser- 
vices terminate  in  the  victory  and  triumph  of  his  father,  are 
proofs  of  his  courage,  his -piety,  and  his  good  fortune.  Mahoe 
can  fasten  no  censure  upon  the^e  transactions,  seeing  they  have 
all  an  undoubted  claim  to  praise. 

Sect.  VI.  Cato  calls  L.  Murena  a  dancer.  If  this  reproach  be 
well  grounded,  it  is  a  weighty  accusation  ;  but  if  false,  it  is  an 
outrageous  calumny.  Wherefore,  M.  Cato,  as  your  authority 
carries  so  much  influence  with  it,  you  ought  never  to  snatch  a 
charge  from  the  mouths  of  the  rabble,  or  the  slanderous  lan- 
guage of  buffoons  :  nor  ought  you  rashly  to  call  the  consul  of 
the  Roman  people  a  dancer ;  but  to  consider  how  many  other 
~  imes  a  man  must  needs  be  guilty  of,  before  that  of  dancing  can 


NOTES. 


all  manner  of  dancing ;  for  there  were  ]  demneA     His  words  are :  An  ergo  sal- 
several  sorts  of  dar.ce.  which  they  thought   |  ♦■  tare  in  vitio  erat  ?   Non  maeis  quam  ae- 
co^  i-nbL'ted  both  to  the  gracefubess  and 
aciiviiy  of  body,  and  rendered  men  more 
expert  in  hardhng  their  amis,  and  per- 


magis  qi 

"  dificare,  logui.    Vituperationeni  nihilo- 

"  minus   continent   aedificator,   locutor  : 

f  11    r      ~     ^  '  •  "  S*^**"'^*"  in  his,  atque  ejus  geneiis  no- 

tornnngall  the  t- xerctsesoT  war.     I  am   I   •' minibus  altis,  implicata  est  notio 


therefore  inclined  to  subscribe  to  Olivet's 
opinion,  who  thinks  that  not  dancing  it- 
•elf,  but  the  excess  of  it,  is  here  coa. 


"  moderationis,  quae  vitio  nunquam  ca- 
"  ret." 
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ctii  vere  istud  objici  possit.  Nemo  enim  fere  saltat  sobrius, 
nisi  forte  insanit;  iieque  in  solitudine,  neque  in  convivio  mode- 
hito  atque  honesto.  (9)Tempestivi  convivii,  amoeni  loci,  mul« 
tarum  deliciaruin  comes  est  extrema,  saltatio.  Tu  mihi  arripis 
id,  quod  necesse  est  omnium  vitiorum  esse  postremum :  relinquis 
ilia,  quibus  remotis,  hoc  vitium  omnino  esse  non  potest;  nullum 
turpe  convivium,  non  amor,  non  commissatio,  non  libido,  non 
sumptus  ostenditur,  Et,  cum  ea  non  reperi mtur,  quae  volupta- 
tis  nomen  habent,  quaeque  vitios*a  sunt ;  in  quo  ipsam  luxuriam 
repcrire  non  potes,  in  eo  te  umbram  luxuriae  reperturum  putas? 
Nihil  igitur  in  vitam  L.  Murenae  dici  potest?  nihil,  inquam, 
omnino,  jtidices  ;  sic  a  me  consul  designatus  d'efenditur,  ut  ejus, 
-imlla  fraus,  nulla  avaritia,  nulla  perfidia,  nulla  crudelitas,  nullum 
petulans  dictum  in  vita  proferatur.  Bene  habet :  jacta  sunt  fun- 
damenta  defensionis ;  nondum  enim  nostris  laudibus,  quibus  utar 
posted,  sed  prope  inimicorum  confessione,  virum  bonum,  atque 
integrum  homincm  defendiftius. 

VII.  Quo  constitute  facilior  est  mihi  aditus  ad  contentionem 
dignitatis;  quae  pars  altera fuit  accusationis.  Summam  video  es- 
se in  te,  k5er.  Sulpici,  dignitatem  generis,  integritatis,  industriae, 
tactcrorumque  ornamentorum  omnium,  quibus  fretum  ad  consu- 
latus  petitioncm  aggredi  par  est ;  paria  cognosco  esse  ista  in  L. 
Murcna,  atque  ita  paria,  ut  neque  ipse  dignitate  vinci  potuerit, 
«ne(j[ue  te  dignitate  superarit.  Contempsisti  L.  Murenae  genus ; 
extulisti  tuum.  Quo  Icco  si  tibi  hoc  sumis,  nisi  qui  patricius  sit, 
}  iieminem  bono  esse  genere  natum;  ficis  ut  rursus  plebs  in  Aven- 
•tinum  sevocanda  esse  videatur.  Sin  autem  sunt  amplae  et  ho- 
^lestae  familiae  plcbeiae ;  et  proavus  L.  Murenae  et  avus  prae- 
iores  fuerunt ;  et  pater,  cum  amplissime  atque  honestissime  ex; 
^iraetura  triumphasset,  hoc  faciliorem  huic  gradum  consulatiCis- 
udipiscendi  reliquit,  quod  is  jam  patri  debitus,  a  filio  petebatur. 
Tua  vero  nobilitas,  Ser.  Sulpici,  tametsi  summa  est,  tamen  ho- 
«Oiinibus  literatis  et  historicis  est  notior,  populo  vero,  et  sufFraga»» 
toribns  obscurior.  Pater  enim  fuit  equestri  loco,  avus  nulla  il- 
^ustri  laude  celebvatus :  itaque  non  ex  sermone  hominum  rccen- 
n,  sed  ex  annaUum  vetustate  eruenda  est  memoria  nobilitatis; 
iuae.  Quare  ego  te  semper  in  nostrum  numerum  aggregare  so- 
3co,  quod  virtutCj  industriaque  pcifecifeti,  ut  cum  cquitis  Ronj; 


NOTES. 


(9)  Tempeslioi  convinii.']  Some  com- 
.ro€ntators  want  to  read  inteniftestivi  convi- 
vii;  but  Salmasius  has  abundantly  shewn 
that  no  such  expression  was  in  use  among 
the  Romans.     Temjtestim  (onvivia  were 


>thosy  eatCTtainnienK  tb«t  begiui'  bfifore  f  counted  s£Rn4«ioiJS  aiuong  the  Romans; 


the  usual  time  foe  supper  among  the 
Romatis.  Sucli  was  that  of  Marius,  ta- 
ken notice  of  by  Juvenal : 

£rul  a!)  oclnva  Marius  hihit. 
These    early    entertainments    were 
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be  trulv  objected  to  him.  For  nobody  ever  dances,  even  in  scv 
litude,  or  a  private  meeting  of  friends,  who  is  not  either  dioink' 
or  mad.  Dancing  is  always  the  last  act  of  riotous  banquets,  gay- 
places,  and  muchjoUity.  You  hastily  cfltch  at  a  charge,  which, 
must  necessarily  be  the  result  of  all  other  viceSj  and  yet  object* 
to  him  none  of  those  Excesses,  without  which  that  vice  cannot? 
possibly  exist ;  no  scandalous  feasts,  no  amours,  no  nightly  re- 
vels, no  lewdness,  no  extravagant  expence.  And  if  no  blemishes 
of  this  kind,  which,  Iiowever  they  may  pass  under  the  name  of 
pleasures,  are  in  reality  vices,  appear  in  his  character,  do  yot^ 
expect  to  find  the  shadow  of  luxury  in  a  man,  upon  whom  you/ 
cannot  fasten  the  imputation  of  luxuiy  itself.  Can  nothing  then 
he  objccteil  to  the  morals  of  Murena  ?  Nothing  at  all,  my  lords. 
The  consul-elect,  whose  cause  I  how  defend,  can  be  charged  with» 
no  fraud,  no  avarice,  no  perfidy,  no  cruelty,  no  petulance  noo 
indecencv  of  expression.  80  far  is  well :  you  see  here  the  foun-- 
dation  ot*  my  defence ;  for  I  have  not  yet  displajetl,  as  I  ^halT 
afterwards  do,  almost  by  the  confession  of  his  enemies,  the  praise 
that  belongs  to  him  as  a  virtuous  and  worthy  man. 

Sect.  VII.  Having  settled  this  point,  it  will  be  the  easier  for' 
me  to  enter  upon  the  dispute  relating  to  dignity,  which  was  the 
second  part  of  the  charge.  I  very  well  know,  Servilius  Sulpi- 
cius,  that  you  are  possessed  of  that  eminent  dignity  of  birth^ 
probity,  industry,  and  all  other  accomplishments,  which  give# 
you  an  undisputetl  title  to  jijjire  to  the  consulship.  I  know  too, 
that  Mu^^^^ttur^^ui^Rn  ^ose  points ;  and  so  truly  yout> 
equal,  tIlfiB^^H|^H|^^pass  him  in  dignity,  nor  has  he  the 
advantage  of^^^^^^^^^^f  Y^ j^ect,'  indeed,  to  depreciate' 
the  family  of  MI^^^^^^^HIt^your  own.  In  this  case,  if  yoi»i 
assume  it  as  a  plH^^^^^^Bn^  but  a  patrician  is  of  an  honour-^ 
able  race,  you  seB^^^^^^BCimoii  the  commons  of  Rome  to ' 
the  Aventine  mounSi^^^^Bbere  ai'c  noble  and  illustrious  fa- 
ilies  of  plebeian  ranK^^^n«^Iuicna's  great-grandfather  and 
dfather  were  both  praeWi([^  and  his  father  having  from  the 
e  dignity  obtained  the  honour  of  a  splendid  triumph,  the  ac- 

sion  to  the  consulship  became  in  this  the  more  easy  to  the  son^ 

t  he  only  demanded  for  himself  what  was  before  due  to  his  fa- 
er.  As  to  your  nobility,  Servius  Sulpicius,  though  it  be  indeed 
"  the  most  distinguished  kind,  yet  is  it  better  known  to  antiqua-, 
ries  and  historians,  than  to  the  people  and  voters  at  public  as- 
semblies. For  your  father  never  rose  higher  than  the  equestrian' 
rank,  nor  was  your  grandfather  illustrious  by  any  of  the  principal 
offices  of  the  state ;  so  that  the  nobility  of  your  race  appears  not 
from  the  present  discourses  of  men,  but  must  be  searched  for  in. 
the  rubbish  of  old  annals.     I  have  therefore  always  reckoned  yon 

tlie  same  class  with  mysell^  becayse,  though  bui,  tiie,  son  of  a 
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esses  filius,  summa  tamen  amplitudine  dignus  putarere :  nee  mihi 
unquam  minus  in  Q.  Pompeio  novo  homine  et  fortissimo  viro,  vir- 
tutis  esse  visum  iest,  quara  (10)  in  homine  nobilissimo  M.  JEmi- 
lio.  Etenim  ejusdem  animi  atque  ingenii  est,  posteris  suis,  quod 
Pompeius  fecit,  amplitudinem  nominis,  quam  non  acceperit,  tra- 
dere;  et,  ut  Scaurus,  mem?)riara  prope  intermortuam  generis 
sui,  virtute  renovare. 

VIII.  Quanquam  ego  jam  putabam,  judices,  multis  viris  forti- 
bus  ne  ignobilitas  objiceretur  generis,  meo  labore  esse  perfectum : 
qui  non  modo  Curiis,  Catonibus,  Pompeiis,  antiquis  illis,  fortis- 
simis  viris,  (11)  novis  hominibus,  sed  his  recentibus,  Mariis  et 
Didiis  et  Caeliis  commemorandis  jacebant.  Cum  ego  vero  tanto 
intervallo  claustra  ista  nobilitatis  refregissem,  ut  aditus  ad  con- 
sulatum  posthac,  sicut  apud  majores  nostros  fuit,  non  magis  no- 
bilitati,  quam  virtuti,  pateret :  non  arbitrabar,  cum  ex  familia 
vetere  et  illustri  consul  designatus  ab  equitis  Romani  filio,  con- 
sule,  defenderetur,  de  generis  novitate  accusatores  esse  dicturos. 
Etenim  mihi  ipsi  accidit,  ut  cum  duobus  patriciis,  altero  impro- 
bissimo  atque  audacissimo,  altero  modcstissimo  atque  optimo  vi- 
ro peterem :  superavi  tamen  dignitate  Catilinam,  gratia  Galbam. 
Quod  si  id  crimen  homini  novo  esse  deberet,  profecto  mihi  neque 
inimici,  neque  invidi  defuissent.  Omittamus  igitur  de  genere  di- 
cere,  cujus  est  magna  in  utroque  dignitas  :  videamus  caetera. 
Quaesturam  una  petiit,  et  sum  ego  factus  prior ;  non  e§t  respon- 
dendum ad  omnia;  neque  enim  quemquam  vestrum  fugit,  cum 
multi  pares  dignitate  fiaht^  unus  autem  prinium  solus  possit  ob- 
tinere,  non  eundem  esse  ordinem  dignitatis  §t  renuntiationis ; 
propterea  quod  renuntiatio  gradus  habeat,  dignitas  autem  sit  per- 
saepe  cadem  omnium.     Sed  quaestura  utriusque  propemodura 


(10)  In  koniine  nobilissimo  M.  Mmi- 
lio?\  M.  -^milius  Scaurus  was  of  an  ai;- 
cient  family,  which  yet  for  several  ages 
had  made  no  figure  in  the  commoa- 
weahh,  insomuch  that  he  was  very  just- 
ly looked  upon  as  the  architect  of  his 
own  grandeur  and  fortune.  Asconius 
speaking  of  him,  says,  "  S(;»urus  ita  fuit 
*'  patricius,  ut  tribus  supra  eum  aetati- 
"  bus  jacuerit  domus  ejus  fortuna.  Nam 
»'  neque  pater,  neque  avus,  neque  etiam 
"  proavus,  ut  puto,  propter  tenues  opes, 
*'  et  nullam  vitae  industriam,  honores  a- 
"  depti  sunt.  Itaque  Scauro  aeque  ac 
♦'  novo  homini  laborandum  fuit."  Cice- 
To,  in  his  oration  for  Deiotarus,  cajls 
Scaurus  the  first  man  in  the  state. 

(11)  N'ovis  hominibus  ]  As  this  expres- 
sion occurs  frequently  in  Cicero's  ora- 


NOTElf^r: 

tioiw.lt  may  not  be  amiss  to  give  the  fol- 
lowing explication  of  it  from  Terratius: 
"  Hie  quaerendum  est,  quinam  Romae 
"  dicerentur  novi  homines ;  res  enim  non 
"  satis  per  se  perspicua  videtur.  An  ii, 
"  qui  primum  in  famillam  »uam  consula- 
"  turn  attulissent  ?  Nequaquam  :  Nani 
"  L.  Murena,  qui,  ut  infra  habetur,  pti- 
"  mu3  in  familiam  veterem,  primus  in 
"  municipium  antiqulssimuni,  conailatum 
"  attulerat,  nusquam  homo  novus  dici- 
"  tur,  cum  illius  pater  et  avus  praetores 
"  fuissent.  An  ii,  qui  primi  ex  sua  gen- 
"  te  adepti  essent  magistratum  ?  Multo 
"  minus :  nam  infinitum  prope  illorum 
"  numerum  extitisse  puto,  quorum  ne- 
"  miiiem  appellatum  fuisse  novum  ho- 
•<  minem  legimus.  Quapropter,  quod  ad 
»'  consularem  dignitatem  pervenissent,  ex 
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Roman  knight,  you  have  yet,  by  your  industry  and  virtue,  Open- 
ed your  way  to  the  highest  honours  of  your  country.  Nor  did  I 
ever  tlmik  the  merit  of  the  brave  Quintus  Pompeius,  though  but 
a  new  man,  inferior  to  that  of  the  noble  Marcus  ^Emihus.  For 
it  argues  no  less  magnanimitj'  and  spirit  in  Pompeius,  to  trans- 
mit to  his  descendants  a  lustre  which  he  received  not,  than  it 
does  in  Scaurus,  to  have  renewed  by  his  virtue  the  almost  extinct 
glory  of  his  race. 

Sect.  VIII.  I  had  indeed  flattered  myself,  my  lords,  that  in 
consequence  of  my  toils,  obscurity  of  birth  would  no  longer  be 
an  objection  to  mam'  brave  men,  who  were  not  only  on  the  same 
footing  with  the  Curius's,  the  date's,  the  Pompeius' s,  all  old  Ro- 
mans, of  distinguished  courage,  and  plebeian  rank  ;  but  with 
those  too  of  later  date,  the  Marius's,  the  Didius's,  and  the  Cae- 
lius's.  For  when,  after  such  a  distance  of  time,  I  had  broken 
through  that  barricade  of  nobihty,  and,  as  in  the  days  of  our 
j  ancestors,  laid  the  consulship  open  to  the  virtuous  as  well  as  to 
the  noble;  and  when  a  consul-elect,  of  an  ancient  and  illustrious 
descent,  was  defended  by  a  consul,  the  son  of  a  Roman  knight, 
I  never  imagined  that  the  accusers  would  venture  to  say  a  word 
about  the  novelty  of  a  family.  For  I  myself  had  two  patrician 
competitors,  the  one  a  profligate  and  audacious,  the  other  an  ex- 
cellent and  modest  man  :  yet  I  putdid  Catiluie  in  dignity,  and 
Galba  in  interest.  And  had  success  been  a  crime  in  a  new  man, 
I  wanted  not  enemies  and  enviers  to  object  it  to  me.  Let  us 
leave  then  this  subject  of  their  birth,  in  which  both  are  eminent, 
and  let  us  proceed  to  the  other  points.  He  stood  with  me,  says 
Sulpicius,  for  the  quaestorship,  and  I  was  first  declared.  There 
is  no  need  of  answering  to  every  particular.  All  of  you  know, 
that  when  many  of  equal  dignity  are  elected  into  the  same  of- 
fice, and  only  one  can  obtain  the  honour  of  the  first  nomina- 
tion, the  degree  of  dignity  can  be  no  rule  for  that  of  the  decla- 
ration. For  the  order  of  nomination  is  successive,  wherea.s  the 
parties  oftentimes  ai'e  of  equal  rank.  But  the  quaestorship  al- 
loted  to  each  was  almost  of  equal  importance.     Murena  had  a 
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illis  orti  familiis,  ex  quibnsantea  nemo 
•vel  magistratum  gesserat,  vel  fuerat 
senator ;  eos  demum  novos  homines 
dicebant.  Tales  fuere  quicumque  a 
Cicerone  h'lc  recensentur,  quorum  ma- 
jores  ex  plebe,  aut  ex  ordine  eqiestri. 
Scribit  Asconius  in  comir.ent.  ad  orat. 
contra  competitor.  Ser  competitores 
in  consulatui  petitione  Cicero  habuit, 
duos  patricios,  P.  Sulpicium  Galbam, 
L.  Sergium  Catilinam ;  quatuor  ple- 
beios,  ex  quibus  duos  nobiles  C.  Anto- 
aiuzn,  et  i,.  Cassium  Loagiaum :  (rf<- 


"  cunhtr  nobiles,  quod  ei  illorum  ntajori' 
*^  bus  nonnulli  con$ule$  fuerant.)  duos, 
"  qui  tantum  non  primi  ex  familiis  suis 
"  magistratum  adepti  erant,  Q.  Cornifi- 
"  cium,  et  C.  Licinium  sact-rdotum :  (hi 
"  neque  nobiles  erant,  nullo  gesto  a  ma- 
"  joribus  coDsulatu,  neque  novi  homines, 
"  quorum  patres  aut  avi  aliquem  magis. 
"  tratum  ceperant.)  solus  Cicero  ex  com- 
"  petitoribus  equestri  erat  loco  r.atus; 
"  adeoque  consulatum  adeptus,  non  ta- 
"  men  ante  coosulatum  novus  homo." 
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pari  momento  sdrtis  fuit;  habuit  liic  (12)  lege  Titia  provinciam 
tacitam  et  quietam:  tu  illam,  cui,  cum  qiiaestores  sortiimtur, 
etiam  acclamari  solet,  Ostiensem,  non  tarn  gratiosam  et  illus- 
Irem,  qiiam  ncgotiosam  et  molestam ;  eonsedit  utriusque  nonieii 
in  quaestura ;  nullum  enim  vobis  sors  cai^j^m  dedit,  m  quo  ex- 
'currerc  virtus,  cognoscicjue  posset. 


IX.  Reliqui  temporis  spatium,  quod  in  contentlonem  vocatur, 
*ab  utroque  dissimillima  ratione  tractatum  est.  Servius  hie  nobis- 
•cnm  banc  urbanam  militiam  rerspondendi,  scribendi,  cavendi, 
plenam  solicitudinis  ac  stomachi,  secutus  est :  jus  civile  didicit : 
Tiiultum  vigilavit :  laboravit :  prae&t{Vmultis  (mt :  -mukormn  stul- 
titiam  perpeasus  estttarrogantiairTpettulit:  difficultatem  exsor- 
buit:  vixit  ad  aliorujp.  arbitrium,  non  ad  suum.  IVIagna  laus,  et 
grata  hominibus,  imum  hominem  elabojzare  in  ea  seientiaj*  quae 
sit  ninltis  profutura.  Quid  Murena  interea?  fortissimo  et  sapi- 
entissimo  viro,  summo  impci-atori  legatus  L.  Lucullo  fuit :  qua 
logatione  duxit  exercitum,  signs  contulif,  manum  conseriiit,  mag- 
Tias  copias  hostium  fudit,  urbes  partim  vi,  partim  ol>sidione  ce- 
pit:  Asiam  istam  refertam,  et  eandem  delieatam  sic  obiit,  ut  in 
ea  neque  avaritiae,  neque  luxuriae  vestigium  reliquerit :  maximo' 
'in  bello  sic  est  versatus,  ut  hie  multas  res  et  magnas  sine  impe-- 
•ratore  gesserit,  nnllani  sine  hoc  imperator.  At(}ue  haec,  quan-- 
quam  praesente  L.  Lucullo  loquar,  tamen  ne  ab  ipsCLpropter 
periculum  nostrum  concessam  videamur  habere  licentiam  fingen- 
tli,  publicis  Uteris  tcstata  sunt  omnia:  quibus  L.  Luculkis  tantum 
■laudis  unpertit,  quantum  neque  ambitiosus  imperator,  "neque  in- 
vidus, '  tribuerc  alteri  in  comnmnicandfi  gloria  debuit.  Summa 
in  utroque  est  honestas,  summa  dignitas :  quam  ego,  si  mihi  per 
Servium  liceat,  pari  atque  eadem  in  laude  ponain :  sed  non  licet  j 
agitat  rem  militarem :  insectatur  totam  banc  legationem:  assi- 
duitatis,  et  operarum  harum  quotidianarum  putat  esse  consula- 
f um.  Apud  exercitum  mihi  fueris,  inquit,  tot  annos  ?  forum  non 
attigeris  ?  abfucris  tamdiu  ?  et,  cum  longo  intervallo  veneris,  cum 
iis,  qui  in  foro  habitarunt  de  dignitatecontendas?  Primum  ista 
nostra  assiduitas,  Servi,  nescis  quantum  interdum  afferat  homi- 
jiibus  fastidii,  quantum  satietatis;  mihi  quidem  vehementer  ex- 
^ocdiit,  positam  in  oculis  esse  gratiam :  sed  tamen  ego  mei  satie- 


^^OTES. 


(12)  Lege  Titia  provinciam  tacitrivi.'\ 
pighius,  in  his  Annals  of  the  Roman 
Commonweiilth,  upon  the  year  four  hun- 
dred ard  eighty-eight,  gives  it  as  his  opi- 
nion, that  C.  Titius,  a  tribune  of  the 
people,  passed  that  year  a  law  for  doub- 
ling the  number  of  quaestors,  and  astign- 
ed  them  their  provinces  by  lot.  This,  he 
tells  us,  is  the  very  law  which  Cicero,  in 
his  oration  for  Murena,  distinguishes  by 
the'  name  of  the  Titiiui  iajr.     Though 


this  can  be  called  no  more  than  conjec- 
ture, yet  it  must  be  allowed  far  the  nio^' 
probable  of  any  that  has  hitherto  been 
offered  for  the  clearing  of  this  passage. 
The  province  has  here-  the  epithet  of  ta- 
cita  given  it,  because,  being  one  of  the 
four  Italic  provinces,  it  was  remote  from 
the  tumults  of  war,  and  gave  no  oppor- 
tunities for  th«  exertion  of  military  ta^ 
lent?. 
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province  easy  and  quieted  by  the  Titian  law.  Ostia  fell  to  your 
share,  which,  in  the  allotment  of  provinces,  is  generally  hollowed 
at  by  the  people,  as  being  attended  witli  more  business  and  fa- 
tigue, than  power  and  honour.  Neither  of  you  gained  any  re- 
putation in  this  office,  because  fortune  had  given  you  no  field 
wherein  to  display  and  make  known  your  virtues. 

Sect.  IX.  Your  conduct  since,  comes  now  to  be  examined, 
which  differs  according  to  your  different  course  of  life.  Servius 
embai'ked  with  me  in  the  city  warfare  of  gi^'ing  opinions,  plead- 
ing causes,  and  drawing  contracts ;  a  business  fiill  of  perplexity 
and  vexation.  He  appHed  to  the  civil  law,  watched  much,  la- 
boured without  intermission,  was  always  ready  with  his  advice, 
bore  the  impertinence  of  many,  winked  at  their  arrogance,  solv- 
ed all  then*  doubts,  and  hv'ed  to  please  others,  not  himself. 
Great  is  the  praise,  and  greatly  acceptable  to  mankind,  when 
one  man  labours  in  a  science  by  which  multitudes  are  to  profit. 
But  how  was  Murena  employed  in  the  mean  while  ?  He  served 
as  a  lieutenant-general  to  thai  great  commander,  the  wise  and 
accomplished  L.  LuaiUus,  in  winch  capacity  he  headed  an  army, 
drew  up  his  men,  joined  battle,  defeated  the  numerous  troops  of 
the  enemy,  and,  partly  by  siege,  pardy  by  assault,  took  a  great 
many  of  their  to^vns.  He  ti'aversed  the  rich  and  voluptuous 
country  of  Asia,  so  as  to  leave  no  traces  behind  him,  either  of 
avarice  or  luxury,  and  behaved  in  that  great  war  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  perform  many  and  important  services  without  his  ge- 
neral, while  his  general  did  nothing  considerable  without  hun. 
But  though  I  speak  in  tlie^presence^of  Lucidlus,  yet,  lest  it 
should  be  imagined,  that,  in  consideration  of  our  present  danger, 
he  gives  me  leave  to  exaggerate  matters  as  I  please,  I  appeal  to 
the  pubhc  letters  sent  to  the  senate,  in  which  Lucullus  ascribes 
more  praise  to  Murena,  than  any  general,  biassed  either  by  envy 
or  ambition,  would  allow  to  another  in  a  communication  of  fome. 
Both  competitors  are  men  of  chstinguished  probity  and  rank;  and, 
would  Servius  give  me  leave,  I  would  place  the  mei'its  of  both 
upon  a  level  in  point  of  praise:  but  he  will  not.  He  depreciates 
the  military  art ;  he  inveighs  against  'Murena's  lieutenancy  ;  and 
consid.ers  the  consulship  as  due  only  to  the  assiduities  of  the  bar, 
and  the  tedious  exercise  of  our  daily  pleadings.  Have  you  lived, 
says  he,  so  many  years  in  a  camp,  without  so  much  as  seeing  the 
forum  ?  Have  you  been  absent  so  long  ?  And  now,  that  you  are 
at  length  returned,  do  you  pretend  to  enter  into  a  competition 
of  dignity  with  men,  to  whom  the  forum  has  been  a  place  of  ha- 
bitation ?  But  let  me  tell  you,  Servius,  you  seem  not  here  to  con- 
sider, how  much  satiety  and  disgust  this  constant  appearance  of 
sometimes  creates  among  men.     It  proved  indeed  of  v.n- 
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tatem  magno  meo  labore  superavi ;  et  tu  idem  fortasse :  verum-' 
tamen  utrique  nostrum  desiderium  nihil  obfuisset.  Sed  ut,  hoc 
omisso,  ad  studiorum  atque  artium  contentionem  revertamur: 
qui  potest  dubitari  quin  ad  consulatum  adipiscendum  multo  plus 
afferat  dignitatis,  rei  militaris,  quam  juris  civilis  gloria  ?  V^gilas 
tu  de  nocte,  ut  tuis  ponsultoribus  respondeas ;  ille,  ut,  quo  in- 
tendit,  mature  cum  exercitu  perveniat ;  te  gallorum,  ilium  bucci- 
narum  cantus  exsuscitat;  tu  actionem  instituis,  ille  aciem  in- 
struit ;  tu  caves  ne  tui  consultores,  ille  ne  urbes  aut  castra  ca- 
piantur.  Ille  tenet,  et  ^cit,  ut  hostium  copiae ;  tu,  ut  aquae  plu- 
viae  arceantur :  ille  exercitatus  est  in  pro})agandis  finibus ;  tu  in 
regendis.  Ac  nimirum  (dicendum  est  enim  quod  sentio)  rei  mi- 
litaris virtus  praestat  caeteris  omnibus. 

X.  Haec  nomen  populo  Romano,  haec  huic  urbi  aeternam 
gloriam  peperit :  haec  orbem  terrarum  parere  huic  imperio  coe- 
git.  Omnes  urbanae  res,  omnia  haec  nostra  praeclara  studia,  et 
hSPc  forensis  laus,  et  industria,  latent  in  tutela  ac  praesidio  bel- 
licae  virtutis ;  simulatque  increpuit  suspicio  tumultus,  artes  illico 
nostrae  conticescunt.  Et,  quoniam  mihi  videris  istam  scientiam 
juris  tanquam  filiolam  osculari  tuam,  non  patiar  te  in  tanto  er- 
rore  versari,  ut  istud  nescio  quid,  quod  tantopere  didicisti,  prae- 
clarum  aliquid  esse  arbitrere.  Aliis  ego  te  virtutibus,  continen- 
tiae,  gravitatis,  justitiae,  fidei,  caeteris  omnibus,  consulatu  et  om- 
ni  honore  semper  dignissimum  judicavi.  Quod  quidem  jus  civile 
didicisti ;  non  dicam,  operam  perdidisti :  sed  illud  dicam,  nullam 
esse  in  ilia  disciplina  munitam  ad  consulatum  viam ;  omaies  enim 
artes,  quae  nobis  populi  Romani  studia  conciliant,  et  admirabi-^ 
lem  dignitatem,  et  pergratam  utilitatem  dobent  habere. 

XI.  Summa  dignitas  est  in  iis,  qui  militari  laude  antecellunt ; 
omnia  enim,  quae  sunt  in  imperio  et  in  statu  civitatis,  ab  iis  de- 
fendi  et  firmari  putantur :  summa  etiam  utilitas;  siquidem  eorum 
consjlio,  et  periculo,  cum  republica,  turn  etiam  nostris  rebus  per- 
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spieakable  advantage  to  me,  that  my  services  were  constantly  in 
the  eye  of  the  public ;  yet  was  it  not  without  great  application, 
that  I  conquered  the  disgust  arising  fi-om  my  daily  appearance. 
You  perhaps  have  done  the  same :  yet  still  I  am  apt  lo  thmk, 
tliat  a  little  absence  would  have  been  no  disservice  to  either  of 
us.  But,  dropping  tliis,  let  us  return  to  the  comparison  of  their 
talents  and  professions.  Can  it  be  a  doubt  with  any  one,  whe- 
ther the  science  of  arms  gives  not  more  dignity  to  a  candidate 
for  the  consulship,  than  skill  in  the  civil  law  ?  You  watch  all 
night  long,  to  have  an  answer  ready  for  those  that  come  to  con-- 
suit  you ;  and  he,  that  he  may  arrive  betimes  at  the  appomted 
place  with  his  ai'my.  You  are  awaked  by  the  crowing  of  the 
cock ;  he  by  the  sound  of  trumpets.  You  draw  up  a  process ; 
he  n:arshalJs  an  army.  You  provide  against  the  dangers  of  your 
clients ;  he  against  those  that  threaten  his  towns  or  camp.  He 
knovvs  how  to  oppose  and  baffle  the  attempts  of  his  enemies ;  you 
can  guard  against  the  inconveniencies  of  storms  and  rains.  He 
is  employed  in  enlarging  the  bounds  of  the  state ;  you  in  regu- 
lating the  civil  administration.  In  short,  to  speak  my  senti- 
ments freely,  the  gloiy  of  mihtary  accompUshments  takes  place 
of  every  other  claim  to  merit. 

Sect.  X.  This  was  what  first  gave  a  name  to  the  Roman 
people,  brought  immortal  renown  to  their  city,  and  subdued  the 
world  to  their  empire.  All  domestic  possessions,  all  these  noble 
studies  of  om-s,  all  our  reputation  and  assiduity  at  the  bar,  de- 
rive their  protection  and  security  from  martial  virtue  alone.  The 
least  whisper  of  any  public  tumult,  puts  all  those  arts  of  ours  im- 
ipediately  to  silence.  And  because  you  seem  to  caress  this  science 
of  the  civil  law,  as  a  fond  parent  does  a  darling  child,  I  will  not 
suffer  you  to  continue  any  longer  in  so  great  a  mistake,  as  to 
imagine,  that  this  I  can't  tell  what  study,  which  you  have  mas- 
tered with  so  much  toil,  is  entitled  to  any  eminent  shai'e  of  praise. 
It  was  from  virtues  of  another  stamp,  those  of  moderation,  pru- 
dence, justice,  integrity,  and  every  other  desirable  quality,  that 
[  always  judged  you  most  worthy  of  the  consulship,  and  every 
distinction  of  hojiour.  As  to  your  ability  in  the  civil  law,  I  will 
not  say  it  is  lost  labour ;  but  this  I  will  say,  that  it  offers  no  cer- 
rain  prospect  of  the  consulshipt  for  all  the  arts  that  serve  to  con- 
<iiiate  the  affections  of  the  Roman  people,  ought  tojje  eminent 
for  their  dignity,  and  recommentUng  by  their  utihty. 

Sect.  XI.  Tlie  men  who  excel  in  military  accomplishment*, 
are  possessed  of  the  highest  dignity.  For  what  is  great  in  the 
tinpire  and  commonwealth,  confessedly  owes  its  estabhshment  and 
continuance  to  them.    Nor  are  thev  less  eminent  for  their  utility ; 
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frui  possumus :  gravis  etiam  ilia  est  et  plena  dignitatis  dicendi 
facultas,  quae  saepe  valuit  in  consule  deligendo ;  posse  consilio 
atqiie  oratione,  et  senatus,  et  populi,  et  eonim  qui  res  judicant, 
vjnentes  permovere.  Quaeritur  consul,  qui  dicendo  nonnunquam 
comprimat  tribunitios  furores,  qui  concitatum  populum  flectat, 
qui  largitioni  resistat.  Non  mirum,  si  ob  banc  racultatem  homi- 
nes saepe  etiam  non  nobiles  consulatum  consecuti  sunt :  praeser- 
tim  cum  haec  eadem  res  plurimas  gratias,  firmissimas  amicitias, 
maxima  studia  pariat :  quorum  in  isto  vestro  artificio,  Sulpici, 
nihil  est.  Primum  dignitas  in  tarn  tenui  scientia,  quae  potest 
esse  ?  Res  enim  sunt  parvae,  pinspe  in  singulis  Uteris  atque  inter-^ 
punctionibus  verborum  occupatae.  Deinde  etiam,  si  quid  apud 
majores  nostros  fuit  in  isto  studio  admirationis,  id,  enunciatis 
Testris  mysterii§,  totum  est  contemptum  et  abjectum.  Posset  agi 
lege,  necne,  pauci  quondam  sciebant:  fastos  enim  vulgo  non 
habebant :  erant  in  magna  potentia,  qui  consulebantur  :  a  qui- 
bus  etiam  dies  tanquam  a  Chaldaeis  petebantur :  (13)  inventus 
•est  scriba  quidam  Cn.  Flavins,  qui  cornicum  oculos  confixerit, 
ct  singulis  diebus  ec^iscendos  fastos  populo  proposuerit,  et  ab 
jpsis  cautis  jurisconsultis  eormn  sapientiam  compilarit.  Itaque 
irati  illi,  quod  sunt  veriti,  ne,  dierum  ratione  pervulgata  et  cog- 
nita,  sine  sua  opera  lege  posset  agi,  notas  quasdam  composuerunt, 
»t  omnibus  in  rebus  ipsi  interessent. 

XII.  Cum  hoc  fieri  bellissime  posset :  Fundus  Sabinus  mens 
est :  imo  mens :  deinde  judicium  :  noluerunt.  Fundus,  inquit, 
QUI  E8T  IN  AGRO  gui  SABINUS  vocATUR.  Satis  vcrbose  t  cedo, 
quid  postea?  EuM  ISGO  ex  jure  guiR.  meum  esse  Aio.  Quid 
turn?  Inde  ibi  ego  te  ex  jure  manu  consertum  voco.  Quid 


NOTES, 


(13)  Inventus  est  scriba  quidam  Cn. 
Flavins,  qui  cornicum  oados.]  This  whole 
story  inay  he  learnt  from  Pomponius's 
Enchiridion,  whose  words  are  still  extant 
in  the  book  of  Pandects,  where  they  treat 
of  the  origin  of  the  civil  law,  I  shall  here 
transcribe  what  relates  to  the  present 
passage,  for  the  sake  of  such  as  are  un- 
acquainted with  this  piece  of  history: 
"  Deinde,"  says  he,  "  ex  his  legibus  eo- 
"  dem  fere  tempore,  actiones  compositae 
"  sunt,  quibus  inter  se  homines  discepta- 
"  rent ;  quas  actiores,  ne  populu8,ut  vel- 
♦'  let,  institueret,  certas  solemnesque  esse 
"  voiueruiit :  et  appellabatiir  haec  pars 
"  juris,  legis  actiones.  Et  ita  eodem  pe- 
*'  ne  tempore,  tria  haec  jura  nata  sunt ; 
•'  leges  duodecim  tabularum  :  ex  his  fiu- 
"  ere  coepit  jus  civile:  ex  iisdem  legis 
"  actiones  compositae  sunt.  Omnium  ta- 
.♦•  men  harum  et  Interpretsndj  scientia, 


"  et  actiones,  apud  collegium  pontificum 
"  erat,  ex  quibus  constituebatur,  qui* 
"  quoque  anno  praeesset  privatis  :  et  po- 
"  pulus  prope  centum  annos  hac  consue- 
"  tudine  usus  est.  Postea,  cum  Appius 
"  Claudius  disposui'set,  et  ad  formam  re- 
"  degisset  has  actiones,  Cn.  Flavius,  scri- 
"  ba  ejus,  libertini  filius,  surreptum  li- 
"  brum  populo  tradidit :  et  adeo  gratum 
"  id  munus  populo  fuit,  ut  tribunus  ple- 
"  bis  fieret,  et  senator,  et  aedilis  curuli*. 
"  Hinc  liber,  qui  actiones  contiiiet,  ap- 
"  pellatur  jus  civile  Flavianum."  Then 
almost  at  the  same  time  actions  or  forms 
were  composed  out  of  those  laws,  by 
which  men  disputed  with  one  another  ; 
which  actions,  lest  the  people  should  ap- 
point them  when  they  pleased,  were  re- 
duced to  stated  and  solemn  terms ;  and 
this  part  of  the  law  was  called  legis  ac- 
lionci,  the  forms  of  the  la,w.    Thus,  ^l- 
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since  it  is  by  their  counsels  and  dangers,  that  we  are  protected  in 
the  possession  of  public  liberty,  and  private  property.  Eloquence 
too  has  its  claim  to  merit  and  praise ;  and  is  often  of  powerful 
influence  in  th^  choice  of  a  consul,  by  its  address  and  language 
to  touch  the  aiFections  of  the  senate,  the  people,  and  the  judges. 
The  public  requires  a^  consul,  who  can  upon  occasions  repress  the 
violence  of  tribunes,  appease  the  fury  of  the  people,  and  check 
the  current  of  corruption.  No  wonder,  then,  if  this  talent  has 
often  raised  men,  even  of  ignoble  birth,  to  the  consulship ;  e^e- 
cially  as  it  is  so  admirably  calculated  to  beget  the  sti'ongcst  at- 
tachments, the  most  universal  good-will,  and  the  firmest  fi-iend- 
ships;  advantages,  Sulpicius,  of  which  that  art  you  so  much  va- 
lue is  entirely  destitute.  For,  first,  what  dignity  can  there  be  in 
so  trifling  a  science?  the  subjects  themselves  are  minute,  almost 
wholly  confined  to  single  letters,  and  the  stops  of  sentences :  and 
then,  whatever  admiration  might  have  attended  this  study  with 
our  forefathers,  now  that  the  whole  mystery  is  divulged,  it  is 
lallen  into  utter  disgrace  and  contempt.  But  few  were  able  to 
tell  formerly,  whether  an  action  could  be  brought  or  not ;  for  in 
those  days  there  was  no  public  calendar.  The  persons  consulted 
were  in  mighty  esteem,  and  resorted  to,  as  the  Chaldeans  of  old, 
to  give  notice  of  the  days  on  which  actions  were  allowed.  At 
last  a  scribe,  one  Cn.  Flavius,  outwitted  this  tribe  of  conjurors ; 
set  up  a  calendar  with  the  proper  distinction  of  days ;  and  pil- 
laged the  very  lawyers  themselves  of  their  kjiowledge.  They,  in 
great  wrath,  and  fearing  that  actions  might  be  brought  without 
them,  now  the  proper  court  days  could  be  known,  set  themselves 
to  contrive  certain  forms  of  proceeding,  to  render  their  interven- 
tion necessary  in  all  causes. 

Sect.  XII.  Though  it  would  atiswer  very  well  in  determining 
a  claim:  That  Sabine  farm  is  mine :  nay^  His  mine:  after  "sJiidi 
give  judgment :  yet  this  the  lawyer  will  by  no  means  allow.  The 
farm,  says  he,  "xhich  lies  in  the  Sabine  country,  commonly  so  called. 
Verbose  enough.  But  what  next  ?  /  claim  by  the  laxvs  of  the  land 
as  my  pi-opaiy.  Go  on :  And,  therefore,  I  now  give  you  legal 
learning  to  quit  possession.     The  defendant,  meanwhile,  has  no- 
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most  at  one  time.these  three  kinds  of  laws 
«prang  up :  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables; 
from  them  proceeded  the  civil  law;  and 
from  the  civil  law,  the  legis  act  tones. 
Bw  the  knowledge  of  all  these,  with  the 
actions  themselves,  was  confined  to  the 
pontifical  college,  out  of  which  the  judges 
of  private  property  were  every  year  ap- 
pointed, and  the  people  went  by  this 
nsage  for  Dear  a  hundred  years.     After- 


wards, when  ApptusCIandias  had  digest- 
ed and  modellea  these  actions,  Cn.  Fl* 
vius,  his  scribe,  the  son  of  a  freed  man, 
stole  the  book  and  published  it  for  gene- 
ral use.  This  present  was  so  agreeable 
to  the  people,  that  he  w^as  made  tribune 
of  the  commons,  senator,  and  curale  ae« 
dile.  Thence  the  book  containing  those 
forms,  is  called  the  Flavian  civil  law. 

Q  3 
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huic  tarn  loquaciter  litigioso  responderet  ille,  unde  petebatur, 
non  habebat.  Transit  idem  jurisconsultus  tibicinis  Latini  ino- 
do;  UNDE  TU  ME,  iiiquit,  ex  jure  manu  consertum  vocas- 
Ti,  INDE  IBI  EGO  TE  REVOco.  Praetor  interea,  ne  pulchrum 
se  ac  beatiim  putaret,  atque  aliquid  ipse  sua  sponte  loqueretur, 
ei  quoque  carmen  compositum  est,  cum  caeteris  rebus  absurdum, 
tum  vero  nulli  usui :  utrisoue  superstitibus,  praesentibus, 
isTAM  viaM  dico  :  iNiTE  viAM ',  pracsto  aderat  sapiens  ille,  qui 
inire  viam  doceret:  rfdite  viam;  eodem  duce  redibant.  Haec 
jam  tum  apud  illos  barbatos  ridicula,  credo,  videbantur:  ho- 
mines, cum  recte  atque  in  loco  constitissent,  juberi  abire,  ut, 
undo  abissent,  eodem  statim  redirent.  lisdem  ineptiis  fuca- 
ta  sunt  ilia  omnia,  gUANDO  te  in  jure  conspicio  ;  et  haec, 
SED  ANNE  TU  Dicis  cAUgA  viNDicAVERis  ?  quac  dum  crant 
occulta,  necessario  ab  eis,  qui  ea  tenebant,  petebantur:  pos- 
tea  vero  pervulgata,  atque  in  manibus  jactata  et  excussa,  ina- 
nissima  prudentiae  reperta  sunt,  fraudis  autem  et  stultitiae  pie- 
nissima.  Nam  cum  permulta  praeclare  legibus  essent  constituta, 
ea  jurisconsultorum  ingeniis  pleraque  corrupta  ac  depravata  sunt. 
Mulieres  omnes  propter  infirmitatem  consilii  majores  in  tutorum 
potestate  esse  voluerunt:  hi  invenerunt  genera  tutorum,  quae 
potestate  mulierum  continerentur.  Sacra  interire  illi  noluerunt : 
horum  ingenio  senes  ad  coemptiones  faciendas,  interimendorum 
sacrorum  causa,  reperti  sunt.  In  omni  denique  jure  civili  aequi- 
tatem  reliquerunt,  verba  ipsa  tenuerunt :  ut,  quia  in  alicujus  li- 
bris,  exempli  causa,  id  nomen  invenerant,  putarunt  omnes  mu- 
lieres, (14)  quae  coemptionem  facerent,  Caias  vocari.  Jam  illud 
mihi  quidem  mirum  videri  solet,  tot  homines,  tam  ingeniosos, 
per  tot  annos  etiam  nunc  statuere  non  potuisse,  utriim  diem  ter- 
TiuM,  an  PERENDiNUM ;  JUDiCEMtui  arbitrum;  rem  an  litem 
dici  oporteret. 

XIII.  Itaque,  ut  dixi,  dignitas  in  ista  scientia  consularis  nun- 
quam  fuit,  quae  tota  ex  rebus  fictis  commentitiisque  constaret : 
gratiae  vero  multo  etiam  minus.  Quod  enim  omnibus  patet,  et 
aeque  promptum  est  mihi  et  adversario  meo,  id  esse  gratum  nullo 
pacto  potest.     Itaque  non  modo  beneficii  coUocandi  spem,  sed 


NOTES. 


(14)  Qune  coemptionem  facerent.y— 
The  word  co'emptio,  which  Cicero  uses  in 
this  place,  has  a  very  different  significa- 
tion from  that  which  it  bare  a  few  lines 
before.  For  there  it  denotes  the  pre- 
tended sale  of  an  estate  to  some  old  man, 
■who,  in  order  to  elude  the  rites  that  were 
used  when  a  succession  devolved  upon  an 
heir,  was  supposed  to  buy  the  inherit- 


ance, and  then  invest  an  imaginary  he5r 
with  it.  But  here  it  expresses  the  union 
between  the  husband  and  the  wife, 
which  was  solemnized  in  three  different 
manners  by  the  Romans,  confarreatione ^ 
usu,  cdemptione ;  for  an  explication  of 
which  we  refer  to  Hotoraan  and  Brisso- 
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thing  to  answer  to  this  tedious  round  of  law  jargon.  Then  the 
Jawyer,  like  a  flute-player  at  a  comedy,  going  over  to  the  side  of 
the  defendant,  frames  this  reply :  From  these  premises,  'sshenceyou 
gave  me  legal  ica7-n{7ig  to  depart^  I  tiffcs  in  like  manner  order  you 
to  retire.  Here  the  praetor,  lest  he  should  think  himself  liappy 
in  being  at  liberty  to  say  something  of  his  own,  is  obliged  to  re- 
peat a  common-place  form,  as  on  other  accounts  ridiculous,  so 
pai'ticularly  for  this,  that  it  is  absolutely  devoid  of  meaning  or 
use.  Let  the  tico  parties  present^  says  he,  advance  this  loai/.  Go. 
Instantly  a  sage  presents  himself  to  regulate  their  steps.  Return^ 
says  the  praetor :  upon  which  the  same  master  of  the  ceremonies 
conducts  them  back.  Even  the  bearded  gentlemen  themselves 
often  smile  at  this  farce ;  to  see  men  ordered  to  quit  a  place  where 
they  stand  quiedy  and  conveniently,  that  when  they  have  left  it, 
they  may  immediately  return  to  it  again.  Every  thing  ,vas  in- 
fected with  the  like  impertinencies.  When  I  see  you  personally 
present  in  court.  And  again :  Do  you  qffh-  to  speaJc^  -j:hen  yout 
pretensions  have  been  over-ruled  ?  While  these  forms  were  kept  se- 
cret, there  was  a  necessity  for  having  recourse  to  those  to  whom 
they  were  known ;  but  after  they  became  public,  and  began  to 
be  canvassed  and  examined,  they  were  found  quite  void  of  all 
meaning,  but  replete  with  roguery  and  folly. ^  For  though  our 
laws  abound  in  admirable  institutions,  yet  have  the  refinements 
of  lawyers  perverted  every  thing.  Our  ancestors  ordained,  that 
women,  as  being  less  capable  to  manage  for  themselves,  should 
be  under  the  direction  of  guardians.  But  lawj-ers  have  invented 
a  species  of  guardians,  whose  authority  is  subordinate  to  that  of 
their  wards.  Nothing  was  more  earnestly  studied  by  our  fore- 
fathers, than  to  perpetuate  religious  rites  ;  but  the  ingenuity  of 
these  gentlemen  has  devised  a  method,  in  which  old  men,  by  a 
pretended  purchase,  exempt  the  heir  from  the  servitude  of  these 
ceremonies.  In  short,  tliey  have  quitted  the  study  of  equity  in 
the  law,  and  attached  themselves  wholly  to  terms  ;  insomuch  that 
because  the  word  Caia  occurs  in  some  of  their  books,  they  have 
concluded  that  ail  women  concerned  in  any  contract  ought  to  be 
so  named.  Nor  has  it  less  appeared  a  matter  of  wonder  to  me, 
that  so  many  ingenious  men  have  not  to  this  day  been  able  to  de- 
termine whether  they  ought  to  say,  the  third  day,  or  the  day  after 
'inorrcm ,  judge,  or  arbiter;  an  actiony  ova  plea. 

Sect.  XIII.  As  I  have  said,  therefore,  there  can  be  no.cefl- 
sular  dignity,  and  far  less  any  lustre,  in  a  science  which  rolls 
entirely  upon  trivial  and  empty  forms.  For  what  is  open  to  all, 
and  alike  serviceable  to  my  adversary  and  me,  can  never  surely 
be  accounted  engaging.  You  have,  therefore,  not  only  lost  ail 
hope  of  being  serviceable  to  others,  but  the  \  :  v  form  of  address- 
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etiam  illud  quod  aliquando  fuit,  licet  consulere,  jam  perdi- 
distis.     Sapiens  existimari  nemo  potest  in  ea  prudentia,  quae 
neque  extra  Romam  usquam,  nequ«  Romae,  rebus  prolatis,  quid- 
quam  valet;  peritus  ideo  haberi  non  potest,  quod  in  eo  quod 
sciunt  omnes,  nullo  modo  possunt  inter  se  discrepare;  difficilis 
autem  res  ideo  non  putatur,  quod  et  perpaucis,  et  minime  obscu- 
ris  Uteris  continetur.    Jtaque,  si  mihi  homini  vehementer  occu- 
pato  stomachum  moveritis,  triduo  me  jurisconsultum  esse  profi- 
tebor.    Etenim  quae  de  scripto  aguntur,  scripta  sunt  omnia :  ne- 
que tamen  quidquam  tam  anguste  scriptum  est,  quo  ego  non 
possim,  QUA  DE  RE  AGiTUR,  addere;  quae  consuluntur  autem, 
minimo  periculo  respondentur :  si  id  quod  oportet,  responde- 
ris;  idem  videare  respondisse  quod   Servius:    sin  aliter;  etiam 
controversum  jus  nosse,  et  tractare  videare.     Quapropter  non 
solum  ilia  gloria  militaris  vestris  formulis  atque  actionibus  ante- 
ponenda  est,  verum  etiam  dicendi  consuetudo  longe  et  multum 
isti  vestrae  exercitationi  ad  honorem  antecellet.     Itaque  mihi  vi- 
dentur  plerique  initio  multo  hoc  maluisse :  post,  cum  id  assequi 
non  potuissent,  istuc  potissimum  sunt  delapsi :  ut  aiunt  in  Grae- 
cis  artificibus,  eos  auloedos  esse,  qui  citharoedi  fieri  non  potue- 
rint,    sic  lionnullos  videmus,   qui  oratores  evadere  non  potue- 
runt;    eos  ad  juris  studium  devenire.     Magnus  dicendi  labor, 
magna  res,  magna  dignitas,  summa  etiam  gratia.     Etenim  a  vo- 
bis  salubritas  quaedam,  ab  iis  qui  dicunt,  salus  ipsa  petitur.    De- 
inde  vestra  responsa  atque  decreta  et  evertuntur  saepe  dicendo, 
et  sine  defensione  oratoris  firma  esse  non  possunt.     In  qua  re  si 
satis  profecissem,  parciiis  de  ejus  laude  dicerem :  nunc  nihil  de 
me  dico,  sed  de  iis,  qui  in  dicendo  magni  sunt,  aut  fuerunt. 

XIV.  Duae  sunt  artes,  quae  possunt  locare  homines  in  am- 
plissimo  gradu  dignitatis ;  una  imperatoris,  altera  oratoris  boni. 
Ab  hoc  enim  pacis  ornamenta  retinentur;  ab  illo  belli  pericula 
repelluntur.  Caeterae  tamen  virtutes  ipsae  per  se  multum  va- 
lent,  justitia,  fides,  pudor,  temperantia,  quibus  te,  Scrvi,  excel- 
lere  omnes  intelligunt :  sed  nunc  de  studiis  ad  honorem  disposi- 
tis,  non  de  insita  cujusque  virtute  disputo.  Omnia  ista  nobis 
studia  de  manibus  excutiuntur,  simulatque  aliquis  motus  no- 
vus  bellicum  canere  coepit.  Etenim,  ut  ait  ingeniosus  poeta 
et  auctor  valde  bonus,  praeliis  promulgatis,  tollitur  e  medio 
non  solum  ista  vestra  verbosa  simulatio  prudcntiae,  sed  etiam 
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mg  you  for  ad\ace,  is  fallen  into  disuse.     Can  any  man  be  ac- 
counted wise  for  his  ability  in  a  science,  which,  without  the  walls 
of  Rome,  is  of  no  pianner  of  use,  and,  in  vacation-time,  is  use- 
less even  in  Rome  itself?     Syte  there  can  be  no  cunning  in  a 
part  of  knowledge,^  which  is  so  obvious  to  all  men  that  it  is  im- 
possible there  should  be  any  dispute  about  it.    Nor  was  any  tiling 
ever  accounted  difficult,  because  it  was  contained  in  a  few,  and 
those  very  plain  words.     Kay,  if  you  provoke  me,   entangled  as 
I  am  in  other  affairs,  I  will  yet  profess  myself  a  lawyer  in  three 
days  time.     For  all  the  writing-business  of  this  profession  is  con- 
tained in  ceitain  forms  already  reduced  to  writing :  nor  are  any 
of  these  so  obscurely  worded,  as  that  I  shall  be  at  a  loss  to  per- 
ceive their  meaning.     As  to  the  consultive  part,  nothing  is  so 
easy  as  giving  one's  opinion :  for,  if  you  answer  as  you  ought, 
even  Sulpicius  himself  could  not  have  done  better:  but,  if  other- 
wise, you  will  pass  for  one  thoroughly  skilled  in  the  controvert- 
ed points  of  law.     And  thus,  not  only  is  military  glory  prefer- 
.     able  to  j-our  forms  and  decisions,  but  even  the  practice  of  speak- 
ing conduces  far  more  to  the  attainment  of  public  honours,  than 
does  the  exercise  of  your  profession.    I  am  therefore  of  opinion, 
that  the  aim  of  the  greater  part  at  first  was  eloquence ;  which 
finding  above  their  reach,  they  sunk  into  civilians.     For,  as  we 
commonly  say  of  Gi'eek  artists,  that  an  indifferent  harper  mar 
make  a  good  piper,  so  we  see  some,  who  are  incapable  of  turn- 
ing out  orators,  fall  into  the  profession  of  lawyers.     The  prac- 
tice of  speaking  is  attended  with  much  toil :   the  study  itself  is 
important,  full  of  dignity,  and  formed  to  beget  popularity.    To 
you  men  apply  for  good  counsel,  but  to  the  orator  for  presena- 
tion  and  safety.     Besides,  your  answers  and  decisions  often  va- 
nish before  a  good  speaker,  and  can  never  support  themselves 
without  the  aid  of  eloquence :  in  which,  had  it  been  my  happi- 
ness to  make  any  considerable  progress,  I  should  be  more  spar- 
,      ing  in  its  praises.     \Miat  I  now  say  is  no  way  applicable  to  my- 
I^^K  but  to  those  only  who  are  or  have  been  eminent  in  pleading. 

Sect.  XIV.  There  are  two  arts  capable  of  placing  men  in  the 
highest  degree  of  dignity ;  that  of  a  good  general,  and  that  of  a 
good  orator.  The  one  secures  to  us  all  the  advantages  and  or- 
naments of  peace ;  the  other  protects  us  from  the  terrors  and 
dangers  of  war.  Other  virtues,  it  must  be  allowed,  arc  not 
without  their  share  of  praise,  such  as  justice,  honour,  modesty, 
temperance ;  virtues  in  which  vou,  Scrvius,  are  universally  known 
to  excel.  But  the  dispute  at  present  is  about  the  arts  Uiat  lead 
to  preferment,  not  the  intrinsic  worth  of  particular  persons.  All 
these  studies  vanish  at  once  from  our  sight,  hovv-  soon  any  new 
commotion  beats  the  alarm  to  war.     For,  as  an  ingenioua  poei. 
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ipsa  ilia  domina  rerum  sapientia  :  vr  geritur  res.  sperni- 
TUR  orator,  non  solum  odiosus  in  dicendo,  ac  loquax,  verum 
ctiam bonus:  horridus  miles  amatur.  Vestrum  vero  studiuni 
totum  jacet.  Non  ex  jure  manu  consertum,  sld  MJuan  fer-^ 
no,  inquit,  rem  repetunt.  Quod  si  ita  est,  cetlat,  opinor,  Sul- 
pici,  forura  castris,  otium  militiae,  stilus  gladio,  umbra  soli :  sit 
denique  in  civitate  ea  prima  res,  propter  quam  ipsa  est  civitas  om- 
nium princeps.  Verum  haec,  Cato,  nimium  nos  nostris  verbis 
magna  facere  demonstrat,  et  oblitos  esse,  bellum  illud  omne  Mi- 
thridaticum  cum  mulierculis  esse  gestum ;  quod  ego  longe  secus' 
existimo,  judices  ;  deque  eo  pauca  disseram ;  neque  enim  causa 
in  hoc  continetur.  Nam  si  omnia  bcUa,  quae  cum  Graecis  ges-* 
i;imus,  contemnenda  sunt:  derideatur  (15) de  rege  Pyrrho  tri- 
imiphus  M.  Curii :  de  Philippo,  T.  Flaminini  >  de  iEtolis,  M. 
Fulvii :  de  rege  Perse,  L.  Pauli :  de  Pseudopbilippo,  Q.  Metel- 
li :  de  Corinthiis,  L.  Mummii.  Sin  haec  bella  gravissima,  vic- 
toriaeque  eorum  bellorum  gravissimae  fuerunt ;  cur  Asiaticae  na- 
tiones,  atque  illo  a  te  hostis  contemnitur  ?  Atqui  ex  veterum  re- 
rum  monumentis,  vel  maximum  bellum  populum  Roman,  cum 
Antiocho  gessisse  video :  cujus  belli  victor  L.  Scipio,  parta  cum 
Publio  fratre  gloria,  quam  laudem  ille,  Africa  oppressa,  ccgno- 
mine  ipso  prae  se  ferebat,  candem  hie  sibi  ex  Asiae  nomine  as- 
sumpsit. Quo  quidem  in  bello  virtus  enituit  egregia  M.  Catonis, 
Jii'oavi  tui.  Quo  ille,  cum  esset,  ut  ego  mihi  statuo,  talis,  qua- 
lem  te  esse  video,  nunquam  cum  Scipione  esset  profectus,  si  cum 
mulierculis  bellandum  esse  arbitraretur.     Neque  vero  cum  P. 

NOTES. 


(15)  De  rege  Pyrrho  triumphus  Cu- 
fii.']  Cicero  is  hdre  engaged  in  the  vifadi^ 
cation  of  his  client's  valour,  which,  he 
cbserves,  was  tried  in  a  very  formidable 
war  ;  a  war  that  could  not  be  made  light 
of,  without  undervaluing  some  of  the 
njost  important  the  Romans  were  ever 
engaged  in.  Of  this  kind  he  mentions  se- 
veral :  as  first  the  war  with  Fyrrhus  king 
of  Epirus,  which  happened  in  the  fourhun. 
dred  and  third  year  of  the  city,  when  the 
Tarentines  invited  him  into  Italy  to  de- 
fend them  against  the  Romans,  After  a 
struggle  of  five  years,  he  was  finally  de- 
feated by  Curius  Dentatus,  who  was  re- 
warded with  the  honour  of  a  triumph. 
Philip,  engaging  in  a  league  with  Hanni* 
bal,  thereby  drew  upon  himself  the  re- 
sentment of  the  Romans  ;  who,  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  second  Punic  war,  sent 
T.  Flamininus  against  him,  by  whom  he 
was  defeated,  and  obliged  to  sue  for 
peace.  For  this  service  Flamininus  was 
honoured  with,  a  triumph  ;  as  was  soon 
after  Fulvius  Nybllior,  for  vanquishing 


the  ^ffitolians,  and  obliging  them  to  sub- 
mit without  reserve  to  the  authority  of 
the  commonwealth.  Perseus  next  felt 
the  weight  of  the  Roman  power,  who' 
was  vanquished  and  taken  prisoner  by 
Paulas  .ffimilius,  whose  triumph  he  serv- 
ed to  adorn  :  nor  did  Andriscus,  wlio 
pretended  he  was  the  son  of  Perseus,  and 
as  such  took  possession  of  Macedonia, 
long  enjoy  the  fruit  of  his  usurpation, 
being  defeated  and  taken  by  Q.  Caecill- 
us  Metellus,  who  thereupon  obtained  a 
triumph,  and  the  surname  of  Macedoni- 
cils.  The  next  war  the  P;omans  were  en- 
gaged in  with  the  Greeks,  was  that  un- 
der the  conduct  of  A'lummius,  who  took 
and  sacked  Corinth,  and  triumphed  over 
the  Acliaeans.  So  many  triumphs  grant- 
ed for  victories  over  the  Greeks,  suffici- 
ently demonstrated  that  the  Romans  con- 
sidered them  as  very  formidable  enemies. 
But  lest  this  should  bethought  to  regard 
only  the  European,  and  not  the  Asiatic 
Greeks,  our  orator  mentions  also  the 
wars  with  these  last;  whose  importanca 
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and  author  of  approved  merit,  says,  "  W4ien  war  is  declared,  not 
"  only  the  wordy  counterfeit  of  good  sense,  but  wisdom  herself,  the 
«  mistress  of  aiFairs,  quits  tlie  field.  Violence  bears  sway :  and  the 
*'  orator  himself,  not  the  tedious  and  prattling  only,  but  the  ap- 
"  proved  and  excellent,  falls  into  contempt.  The  grim  soldier 
"  is  caressed ;  legal  proceedings  cease ;  and  claims  are  made  good,^ 
*'  not  in  the  ordinary  course  of  law,  but  bj^ibfee^of  ar)^■!s."  •  It 
this  be  the  case,  Sulpicius,  in  my  opinion,  the  forum  must  yield 
to  the  camp,  repose  to  war,  the  pen  to  the  sword,  and  the  shade 
of  retirement  to  the  scorching  beams  of  the  sun ;  in  fine,  that 
must  always  have  the  first  rank  in  a  state,  to  which  the  state  it- 
self is  indebted  for  its  superiority  over  all  others.  But  Cato  pre- 
tends that  I  exaggerate  too  much  the  mihtary  virtues  of  my 
friend,  and  seem  to  have  forgot  that  the  ^Nlithridatic  war  was 
little  other  than  a  war  with  women.  But  I  am  of  a  very  differ- 
ent opinion,  my  lords,  and  must  therefore  endeavour  to  set  you 
right  in  relation  to  that  war,  though  with  all  possible  brevity,  as 
the  stress  of  my  defence  rests  not  here.  For  if  all  the  wars  in 
which  we  have  been  engaged  with  the  Greeks,  are  to  be  derided 
as  trifling,  what  should  hinder  us  from  ridiciding  the  triumph  of 
M.  Curius  over  king  Pyrrhus,  of  F.  Flamininus  over  king  Phi- 
lip, of  M.  Fulvius  over  the  /Etolians,  of  L.  Paulus  over  king  Per- 
seus, of  Q.  Metellus  over  the  counterfeit  Philip,  and  of  L.  Mum- 
mius  over  the  Corinthians  ?  But  if  these  were  really  consider- 
able wars,  and  the  victories  that  terminated  them  important,  why 
do  you  despise  the  Asiatic  nation^,  and  so  formidable  an  enemy 
as  Mithridates  ?  It  appears  to  me,  by  the  records  of  former 
times,  that  the  people  of  Rome*  had  a  very  dangerous  war  to 
maintain  against  Antiochus,  in  which  L.  Scipio,  sharing  the 
glory  of  conquest  with  his  brother  Publius,  added  the  same  ho- 
nour to  his  name  by  the  reduction  of  Asia,  as  the  other  had  be- 
fore ddne  by  his  victories  in  Africa.  It  was  in  this  war  that  your 
great-grandfather  M.  Cato  so  eminently  distinguished  himself  by 
his  valour.  And  if,  as  I  am  apt  to  believe,  he  was  a  man  of  a 
like  character  with  yourself,  I  shall  never  be  persuaded  he  wouUl 
have  attended  Scipio  in  that  war,  had  he  thought  they  were  to 
have  to  do  only  with  women.  Nor  indeed  would  the  senate  have 
engaged  Scipio  Africanus  to  serve  as  lieutenant  under  his  brother, 

NOTES. 

he  leaves  the  reader  to  collect,  from  the  i  tune,  of  any  the  Romans  were  ever  en- 
character  of  the  commanders  chosen  to  i  gaged  in  ;  that  of  course  it  was  the  best 
conduct  them,  and  the  precautions  used  \  school  of  discipline  for  educating  a  young 
to  render  them  successful.  He  concludes  i  warrior,  and  furnished  the  fairest  theatre 
with  observing,  that  the  Mithridatic  war  j  whereon  to  display  his  military  accom- 
was  the  longest,  the  most  dangerous,  and  |  plisbments.  * 
attended  with  the  greatest  variety  of  for-  J 
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Africano  senatus  egisset,  ut  legatus  fratri  proficisceretur,  cum 
ipse,  paulo  ante  Hannibale  ex  Italia  expulso,  ex  Africa  ejecto, 
Carthagine  oppressa,  maximis  periculis  rempub.  liberavisset,  nisi 
illud  grave  helium  et  vehemens  putaretur. 

•*'  XV.  Atqui,  si  diligenter,  quid  Mithridates  potuerit,  et  quid 
cffecerit,  et  qui  vir  fuerit,  consideraris ;  omnibus  regibus,  quibus- 
cum  populus  Rom.  bellum  gessit,  hunc  regem  nimirum  antepones. 
Quem  L.  Sylla  maximo  et  fortissimo  exercitu,  cum  exacerbas- 
set  pugna,  non  rudis  imperator,  ut  aliud  nihil  dicam,  eum  bello 
invectum  totam  in  Asiam,  cum  pace  dimisit :  quem  L.  Murena, 
pater  hujusce,  vehementissime  vigilantissimeque  vexatum,  re- 
pressum  maxima  ex  parte,  non  oppressum  reliquit :  qui  rex,  sibi 
aliquot  annis  sumptis  ad  confirmandas  rationes  et  copias  belli, 
tantum  ipse  opibus  conatuque  invaluit,  ut  se  oceanum  cum  Pon- 
to,  Sertorii  copias  cum  suis  conjuncturum  putaret.  Ad  quod 
bellum  duobus  consulibus  ita  missis,  ut  alter  Mithridatem  perse- 
queretur,  alter  Bithyniam  tueretur ;  alterius  res  et  terra  et  marl 
calamitosae,  vehementer  et  opes  regis  et  nomen  auxerunt :  L. 
Luculli  vero  res  tantae  exstiterunt,  ut  neque  majus  bellum  com- 
memorari  possit,  neque  majore  consilio,  et  virtute  gestum.  Nam, 
cum  totius  impetus  oqlii  ad  Cyzicenorum  mqenia  constitisset,  eam- 
que  urbem  sibi  Mithridates  Asiae  januam  fore  putayisset,  qua 
offracta  et  revulsa,  tpta  pateret  provincia;  perfecta  ab  LuciJlo 
liacc  sunt  omnia,  ut  urbs  fidelissimorum  sociorum  defenderetur, 
ut  omnes  copiae  regis  diuturnitate  obsidionis  consumerentur. 
Quid  !  illam  pugnam  navalem  ad  Tenedum,  cum  contento  cur- 
su,  acerrimis  ducibus,  hostium'  classis  Italiam  spe  atque  animis 
inflata,  peteret ;  mediocri  certamine,  et  parva  dimicatione  com- 
missam  arbitraris  ?  Mitto  proelia :  praetereo  oppugnationes  op- 
pidorum :  expulsus  regno  tandem  aliquando,  tantum  tamen  con- 
silio atque  auctoritate  valuit,  ut  se,  rege  Armeniorum  adjunct©, 
novis  opibus  copiisque  renovarit. 

XVI.  Ac  si  mihi  nunc  de  rebus  gestis  esset  nostri  exercitus 
imperatorisque  dicendum,  plurima  et  maxima  praelia  commemo- 
rare  possem.  Sed  non  id  agimus  :  hoc  clico ;  si  bellum  hoc,  si 
hie  hostis,  si  ille  rex  contemnendus  fuisset ;  neque  tanta  cura 
senatus  et  populus  Rom.  suscipiendum  putasset,  nequa  tot  annus 
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■when  he  had  so  lately  driven  Hannibal  out  of  Italy,  forced  him 
to  abandon  Africa,  crushed  the  power  of  Carthage,  and  deUver- 
ed  the  republic  from  the  greatest  dangers,  had  not  that  been  con- 
sidered as  a  weighty  and  formidable  war. 

Sect.  XV.  And  indeed,  if  you  diligently  weigh  the  power  of 
Mithridates,  his  great  actions,  and  the  real  character  of  the  man, 
jou  will  find  reason  to  rank  him  above  all  the  princes  with  whom 
the  Roman  people  were  ever  at  war.  He  was  a  prince  whom  L. 
Sylla,  who,  to  say  the  least  of  him,  was  no  raw  commander, 
though  at  the  head  of  a  brave  and  numerous  army,  and  ready 
to  join  battle,  yet  suffered  to  depart  in  peace  from  Asia,  which 
he  had  filled  with  all  the  calamities  of  war  :  a  prince  whom  L. 
Murena,  the  father  of  him  whom  I  now  defend,  after  harassing 
him  with  indefatigable  industry  and  vigour,  and  reducing  him  to 
the  greatest  straits,  found  it  yet  impossible  wholly  to  subdue :  a 
prince  who,  after  taking  some  years  to  recruit  his  revenues  and 
armies,  recovered  so  much  power  and  spirit  as  to  think  of  join- 
ing the  ocean  with  the  Pontic  sea,  and  the  troops  of  Sertorius 
with  his  own.  Two  consuls  were  sent  to  this  war,  the  one  to 
attack  Mithridates,  the  other  to  defend  Bithynia.  The  latter 
miscarrying  both  by  land  and  sea,  rather  added  to  the  power  and 
reputation  of  the  king:  but  Lucullus.  signalized  himself  by  so 
many  great  actions,  that  we  meet  with  no  war  in  history,  either 
more  important  in  itself,  or  managed  with  greater  courage  or 
conduct.  For,  when  the  whole  collected  force  of  the  war  stood 
at  the  walls  of  Cyzicum,  and  Mithridates,  regarding  that  city  as 
the  gate  of  Asia,  flattered  himself  that,  by  destroying  her  bul- 
warks, he  would  lay  the  whole  province  open  to  his  depreda- 
tions ;  Lucullus  took  his  measures  so  effectually,  as  both  to  de- 
fend this  city  of  our  faithful  allies,  and  entirely  consume  the 
king's  army  by  the  length  of  the  siege.  What !  do  you  regard 
the  naval  fight  at  Tenedos  as  a  slight  and  inconsiderable  engage- 
ment, when  the  enemy's  fleet,  with  full  sail,  and  under  the  fier- 
cest leaders,  flushed  v/ith  hope  and  expectation,  was  making  for 
the  coast  of  Italy  ?  I  forbear  to  speak  of  battles,  and  the  many 
sieges  that  happened  during  the  war.  When,  at  length,  he  was 
driven  from  his  kingdom,  so  powerfid  were  his  authority  and  ad- 
dress, as,  by  conciliating  the  king  of  Armenia  to  his  cause,  to  re- 
establish it  by  a  new  accession  of  strength  and  forces. 

Sect.  XVI.  Was-  it  my  business  to  recount  here  the  exploits 
of  our  army  and  general,  I  might  give  a  detail  of  many  very  con- 
siderable engagements.  But  that  is  not  the  point  at  present. 
This,  however,  I  will  take  upon  me  to  say,  that  if  this  war,  this 
enemy,  this  monarch,  had  he?n  despicable,  the  senate  and  people 
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gessisset,  neque  tanta  gloria  L.  Luculli,  neque  vero  ejus  belli  con- 
iiciendi  curani  tanto  studio  populus  Romanus  ad  Cn.  Pompeium 
detulifeset:  cujus  ex  omnibus  pugnis,  quae  sunt  innumerabiles, 
vel  acerrima  niihi  videtur  ilia,  quae  cum  rege  commissa  est,  et 
summa  conteutione  pugnata.  Qua  ex  pugna  cum  se  ille  eripu- 
isset,  et  Bosphorum  confugisset,  quo  exercitus  adire  non  posset, 
etiam  in  extrema  fortuna  et  fuga,  nomen  tamen  retinuit  regium. 
Itaque  ipse  Pompeius,  regno  possesso,  ex  omnibus  oris,  ac  notls 
sedibus  hoste  pulso,  tamen  tantum  in  unius  anima  posuit,  ut,  cum 
omnia,  quae  ille  tenuerat,  adierat,  sperarat,  victoria  possideret ; 
tamen  ncm  ante,  quam  ilium  vita  expulit,  bellum  confectum  judi- 
carit.  Hunc  tu  hostem,  Cato,  contemnis,  quocum  per  tot  an- 
nos,  tot  proeliis,  tot  imperatores  bella  gesserunt ;  cujus  expulsi  et 
ejecti  vita  tanti  aestimata  est,  ut  morte  ejus  nunciata,  turn  deni- 
que  bellum  confectum  arbitraretur  ?  Hoc  igitur  in  bello  L.  Mu- 
renam,  legatum  fortissimi  animi,  summi  consilii,  maximi  laboris 
cognitum  esse  defendimus :  et  banc  ejus  operam  non  minus  ad 
consulatum  adipiscendum,  quam  banc  nostram  forensem  indus- 
triam  dignitatis  babuisse. 

XVII.  At  enim  in  praeturae  petitione  prior  renuntiatus  est 
Servius.'*  Pergitisne  vos,  tanquam  ex  syngrapha,  agerc  cum  po- 
pulo,  ut,  quern  locum  semel  bonoris  cuipiam  dederit,  eundem  re- 
liquis  bonoribus  debeat  ?  Quod  enim  fretum,  quern  Euripum  tot 
motus,  tantas,  tam  varias  habere  putatis  agitationes  fluctuum, 
quantas  perturbationes  et  quantos  aestus  habet  ratio  comitiorum? 
Dies  intermissus  unus,  aut  nox  interposita,  saepe  perturbat  om- 
nia :  et  totam  opinionem  parva  nonnunquam  commutat  aura  ru-- 
moris.  Saepe  etiam  sine  ulla  aperta  causa  fit  aliud  atque  existi^ 
inamus,  ut  nonnunquam  ita  factum  esse  etiam  populus  admire^' 
tur  ;  quasi  vero  non  ipse  fecerit.  Nihil  est  incertius  vulgo,  nihil 
obscurius  voluntate  hominum,  nihil  fallacius  ratione  tota  comiti- 
orum. Quis  L.  Philippum  summo  ingenio,  opera,  gratia,  no» 
bibtate,  a  M.  Herennio  superari  posse  arbitratus  est  ?  quis  Q, 
Catulum  humanitate,  sapientia,  mtegritate  antecellentem,  a  Cn. 
Manbo  ?  quis  M.  Scaurum  hominem  gravissimum,  civem  egrcr. 
giyrn,  fortissijnmn  s?;natQrem,  a  Q.  Maximo  ?  non  modo  horumj 
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of  Rome  would  not  have  thought  it  necessary  to  use  so  much  pre- 
caution in  their  })reparations ;  never  would  the  war  have  lastetl 
eolong;  never  could  Luculhis  have  returned  from  it  with  so 
much  glor\' ;  nor  would  the  Romans  have  been  so  earnest  to  en- 
trust the  finishing  of  it  to  Cn.  Pompey  :  of  all  whose  innmnerable 
battles,  none  seems  to  me  to  have  been  fiercer  than  that  so  obsti- 
nately disputed  \\  ith  this  king ;  who,  finding  means  to  escape 
with  some  troops,  and  taking  refuge  in  Bosphorus,  whither  our 
army  could  not  penetrate,  supported,  even  in  the  lowest  ebb  of 
flight  and  fortune,  the  name  and  reputation  of  a  monarch.  Ac- 
cordingly Pompey,  having  taken  possession  of  his  kingdom,  and 
driven  him  from  all  his  known  haunts  and  territories,  made  yet 
so  great  acc6unt  of  the  hfe  of  this  one  man,  that  though  bv  his 
victory  he  became  master  of  all  that  Mithridates  held,  laid  claim 
to,  oi*  aspired  after ;  he  nevertheless  did  not  look  upon  the  war 
as  finished  till  he  had  driven  Mithridates  out  of  the  world.  And 
-do  you,  Cato,  despise  an 'enemy,  who,  for  so  many  years,  and  in 
so  many  battles,  has  opposed  so  many  of  our  generals ;  whose 
hfe,  even  in  expulsion  and  exile,  was  so  highly  accounted  of, 
that  the  war  was  never  looked  upon  as  finished  till  the  news  came 
of  his  deatli  ?  It  is  in  this  war,  I  contend,  that  L.  Murena,  in 
character  of  heutenant-general,  distinguished  himself  by  his  un- 
daunted courage,  his  consummate  prudence,  and  his  indefatigable 
industry ;  nor  do  these  qualities  recommend  him  with  less  ad- 
Vantage  to  the  consulship,  than  does  our  practice  at  the  bar  and 
in  the  forum. 

Sect.  XVII.  But  Servius,  I  am  told,  was  declared  first,  in 
the  competition  for  the  praetorship.  Do  you  then  exact  from 
the  people,  as  if  in  virtue  of  some  contract,  that  because  they 
once  ^ave  the  preference  to  a  man  in  point  of  honour,  he  has 
theretore  a  right  to  it  on  all  succeeding  occasions  ?  What  sea, 
what  narrow  strait,  is  agitated  with  more  fluctuations  and  chan- 
ges, than  are  tlie  tossings  and  tumults  of  popular  assemblies  ?  One 
day  intermitted,,  or  one  night,  often  throws  all  into  confusion : 
and  the  least  breath  of  rumour  sometimes  entirely  chano-es  the  in- 
clinations of  the  people.  Often  without  any  apparent  cause,  the 
very  reverse  of  what  we  expected  happens, 'insomuch  that  even 
the  people  sometimes  wonder  at  the  event,  as  if  it  did  not  whol- 
ly proceed  from  themselves.'  Nothing  is  more  unstable  than  the 
multitude,  nothing  more  impenetrable  than  the  mind  of  man,  no- 
thing more  fallacious  than  the  issue  of  elections.  Who  could 
have  imagined  that  L.  Philippus,  so  eminent  for  his  parts,  ap- 
plication, interest,  and  birth,  would  have  been  baffled  by  M.  He- 
rennjus?  or  Q.  Catulus,  with  his  known  character  of  humanity, 
wisdom  and  integrity,  by  Cn.  Manljus  ?  or  M.  Scaurus,  so  able' a 
statesman,  so  worthy  a  citizen,  and  so  ^jrave  a  senator,  by  Q^ 
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nihil  ita  fore  putatum  est,  sed  ne 
ita  factum  esset  intelligi  potuit. 
uliquo  coeli  signo  commoventur, 
ratione,  obscura  aliqua  ex  causa 
rum  tempestate  populari,  saepe 
isit ;  saepe  ita  obscura  est,  ut  cas 


cum  esset  factum  quidem,  quare 
Nam  ut  tempestates  saepe  certo 
saepe  improviso  nulla  ex  certa 
excitantur :  sic  in  hac  comitio- 
intelligas,  quo  signo  commota 
u  excitata  esse  videatur. 


XVIII.  Sed  tamen,  si  est  reddenda  ratio,  (16)duae  res  ve- 
hementer  in  praetura  desideratae  sunt,  quae  ambae  in  consulatu 
turn  Murenae  profuerunt :  una,  expectatio  muneris,  quae  et  ru- 
more  noimuUo,  et  studiis  sermonibusque  competitonim  creverat : 
altera,  quod  ii,  quos  in  provincia  ac  legatione  omnis  ct  liberali- 
tatis  et  virtutis  suae  testes  habuerat,  nondum  decesserant.  Ho- 
rum  utrumque  ei  fortuna  ad  consulatus  petitionem  reservavit. 
Nam  et  L.  Luculli  exercitus,  qui  ad  triumphum  convenerat, 
idem  comes  L.  Murenae  praesto  fuit :  et  munus  amplissimum, 
quod  petitio  praeturae  desiderabat,  praetura  restituit.  Num 
tibi  haec  parva  videntur  adjiimenta  et  subsidia  consulatus  ?  vo- 
luntas miiitum  ?  quae  cum  per  se  valet  multitudine,  turn  apud  suos 
gratia ;  turn  vero  in  consule  declarando  multum  etiam  apud  uni- 
versmn  populum  Rom.  auctoritatis  habet  suffragatio  militaris : 
imperatores  enim  comitiis  consularibus,  non  verborum  interpre- 
tes  deliguntur.  Quare  gravis  est  ilia  oratio  :^Me  saucium  recre- 
avit :  me  praeda  donavit :  hoc  duce  castra  cepimus,  signa  contu- 
limus :  nunquam  iste  plus  militi  laboris  imposuit,  quam  sibi 
sumpsit  ipse  :  cum  fortis  tum  etiam  felix.*  Hoc  quanti  putas  esse 
ad  famam  hominum,  ac  voluntatem  ?  etenim  si  tanta  illis  comi- 
tiis religio  est,  ut  adhuc  semper  omen  valuerit  praerogativum ; 
quid  mirum  est,  in  hoc  felicitatis  famam  sennonemque  valuis- 
se? 


NOTES. 


(16)  Duae  res  vehementer  in  praetura 
desideratae  snnl,  quae  ambae  in  consulatu 
turn  Murenae  profuerunt.]  Two  things 
were  wanting  to  Murena  when  he  stood 
candidate  for  the  praetorship,  the  absence 
ef  which  contributed  not  a  little  to  ren- 
der him  less  acceptable  to  the  people 
than  his  competitor  Sulpicius.  Both  these 
attended  him  in  his  suit  for  the  consul- 
ship, and  enabled  him  in  the  end  to  tri- 
umph over  his  rival.  One  of  these  was 
the  expectation  of  public  games,  which 
had  been  fomented  by  various  rumours, 
and  the  studied  insinuations  of  his  fellow- 
candidates.  Murena  had  never  been  ae- 
dile,  and  iherefore  had  no  opportunity  of 


recommending  himself  to  the  favour  ol 
the  people,  by  an  exhibition  of  public 
games.  This  was  a  great  disadvantage 
to  him  when  he  sued  for  the  praetorship ; 
because  the  other  candidates  having  en- 
joyed that  magistracy,  and  the  means  it 
furnished  of  becoming  popular,  failed  not 
to  boast  of  the  zeal  they  had  shewn  to 
please  the  people,  and  encouraged  the 
rumours  against  Murena,  whom  they  re- 
presented as  one  that  had  declined  the  of- 
fice out  of  parsimony.  His  praetorship, 
however,  restored  this  opportunity  of  ac 
quiring  popularity  ;  because  it  fell  to  his 
lot,  as  city  praetor,  to  exhibit  the  games 
sacred  to  Apollo,  which  ht  did  in  a  most 
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Maximus.  These  gi-eat  men  so  little  expected  such  a  repulse, 
that  when  the  aflair  was  over,  they  could  not  comprehend  how  it 
happened.  For  as  tempests  are  often  portended  by  certain  ap- 
pearances of  the  heavens,  and  often  arise  suddenly  and  unex- 
pectedly fi-om  some  obscure  cause :  so,  in  the  storms  attending 
popular  elections,  you  often  can  perceive  whence  they  take  their 
rise ;  but  often  too  the  cause  is  so  obscure,  that  the  whole  seems 
the  mere  effect  of  chance. 

Sect.  XVIII.  But  if  we  must  give  a  reason  for  it,  two  things 
were  conspicuously  wanting  in  Murena's  suit  for  the  praetor- 
ship,  which  both  contributed  greatly  to  his  being  chosen  consul : 
one,  the  expectation  of  public  games,  which  was  increased  by 
certain  reports,  and  the  affected  talk  and  discourse  of  his  rivals ; 
the  other,  that  they  who  had  been  witnesses  to  his  liberality  and 
bravery,  while  he  served  as  lieutenant  in  the  province,  were  not 
yet  returned  from  the  province  to  Rome.  Fortune  reserved  both 
these  advantages,  to  give  weight  to  his  solicitation  for  the  con- 
sulship. For  the  army  of  Lucullus  assembling  at  Rome  to  at- 
tend that  general's  triumph,  assisted  Murena  in  his  application; 
and  in  his  praetorship  he  entertained  the  people  with  magnificent 
pubhc  shews,  which  were  wanting  when  he  stood  candidate  for 
that  dignity. ">  Are  these,  think  you,  weak  and  feeble  helps  to  a 
consulship ;  to  be  supported  by  an  army,  powerful  in  the  number 
of  troops,  and  of  considerable  interest  by  its  friends  ?  besides 
that,  in  the  election  of  a  consul,  the  suffrages  of  the  soldiers  have 
always  been  of  great  authority  with  the  whole  body  of  the  Ro- 
man people.  For  generals,  and  not  interpreters  of  words,  are 
the  successful  candidates  at  a  consular  election.  Accordingly, 
there  is  much  iveight  in  a  speech  like  this  :  He  relieved  vie  ichen 
I'xas  "mounded ,-  he  enriched  me  o:ith  plunder ;  under  his  conduct 
•we  stonned  the  enemy's  camp^  after  having  vanquished  them  in 
battle ;  he  imposed  no  hardships  on  his  soldiers^  in  vchich  he  did 
not  share  himself;  alv:ays  brave.,  alwat/s  successful.  How  preva- 
lent must  a  discourse  of  this  kind  be,  to  raise  a  man's  reputation, 
and  conciliate  the  good-will  of  the  people  !  For  if  the  voices  of 
the  prerogative  century  are  still  regarded  with  religious  awe,  so 
as  to  pass  for  a  favourable  presage ;  what  reason  is  there  to  won- 
der, that  the  fame  and  discourse  of  Murena's  good  fortune  pre- 
vailed for  him  on  this  occasion  ! 


NOTES. 


magnificent  manner,  and  thereby  so  ef- 
fectually ingratiated  himself  with  the 
iwople,  that  when  he  stood  candidate  for 


the  consulship,  he  found  his  interest  great- 
ly increased,  and  was  even  chosen  in  pre- 
ference to  Sulpicius. 


b-riJUlItoiuMr  -i^i^^y^         R 
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XIX.  Seel  si  haec  Icviora  ducis,  quae  sunt  gravissima,  et  banc 
urbanam  suffragationem  militari  anteponis ;  noli  ludorum  hujus 
elegantiani,  et  scenae  magnificentiam  valde  eontemnere,  quae 
huic  admodum  profuerunt.  Nam  quid  ego  dicam  populum  ac 
vulgus  imperitum  ludis  magnopere  delectari  ?  minus  est  miran- 
dum :  quanquam  huic  causae  satis  est ;  sunt  enim  populi  ac  mul- 
titudinis  comitia.  Quare  si  populo  ludorum  magnificentia  vo- 
kiptati  est,  non  est  mirandum,  earn  L.  Murenae  apud  populum 
profiiisse.  Sed  si  nosmetipsi,  qui  et  ab  delectatione  omni  nego- 
tiis  impedimur,  et  in  ipsa  occupatione  delectationes  alias  multas 
habere  possumus,  ludis  tamen  oblectamur  et  ducimur ;  quid  tu 
udmirere  de  multitudine  indocta?  (17)L.  Otho,  vir  fortis,  mens 
necessarius,  equestri  ordini  restituit  non  solum  dignitatem,  sed 
etiam  voluptatem ;  itaque  lex  haec,  quae  ad  ludos  pertinet,  est 
omnium  gratissima ;  quod  honestissimo  ordini  cum  splendore 
fructus  quoque  jucunditatis  est  restitutus.  Quare  delectant  ho- 
mines, mihi  crede,  ludi,  etiam  illos  qui  dissimulant,  non  solum 
cos  qui  fatentur :  quod  ego  in  mea  petitione  sensi:  nam  nos  quo- 
que habuimus   (18)  sccnam  competitricem.     Quod  si  ego,  qui 

NOTES. 


(17)  L.  Otho,  vir  fortis.]  L.  Roscius 
Otho,  tribune  of  the  people,  published  a 
law  for  the  assignment  of  distinct  seats  in 
the  theatres  to  the  equestrian  order,  who 
used  before  to  sit  promiscuously  with  the 
populace  ;  but  by  this  law,  fourteen  rows 
of  benches,  next  to  those  of  the  senators, 
•were  to  be  appropriated  to  their  use,  by 
which  he  secured  to  them,  as  Cicero  says, 
both  their  dignity  and  their  pleasure. 
The  senate  obtained  the  same  privilege 
of  separate  seats  about  an  hundred  years 
before,  in  the  consulship  of  Scipio  Afri- 
canus ;  which  highly  disgusted  the  peo- 
ple, and  gave  occasion,  says  Livy,  as  all 
innovations  are  apt  to  do,  to  much  de- 
bate and  censure  :  for  many  of  the  wiser 
sort  condemned  all  such  distinctions  in 
a  free  city,  as  dangerous  to  the  public 
peace  :  and  Scipio  himself  afterwards  re- 
pented, and  blamed  himself  for  suffering 
it,  Otho's  law,  we  may  imagine,  gave 
still  greater  offence,  as  it  was  a  greater 
affront  to  the  people  to  be  removed  yet 
farther  from  what  of  all  things  they  were 
fondest  of,  the  sight  of  plays  and  shews. 
It  was  carried,  however,  by  the  authori- 
ty of  the  tribune,  and  is  frequently  re- 
ferred to  by  the  classic  writers,  as  an  act 
very  memorable,  and  what  made  much 
noise  in  its  time.  Some  time  after,  dur- 
ing the  consulship  of  Cicero,  and  while 
the  grudge  was  still  fresh,  Otho  happen- 
ing to  come  into  the  theatre,  was  receiv- 
ed by  the  populace  with  an  universal 


hiss,  but  by  the  knights  with  loud  ap- 
plause and  clapping :  both  sides  redoubl- 
ed their  clamour  with  great  fierceness, 
and  from  reproaches  were  proceeding  to 
blows,  till  Cicero,  informed  of  the  tu- 
mult, came  immediately  to  the  theatre, 
and  calling  the  people  out  into  the  tem- 
ple of  Beilona,  so  tamed  and  stung  them 
by  the  power  of  his  words,  and  made 
them  so  ashamed  of  their  folly  and  per- 
verseness,  that,  on  their  return  to  the 
theatre,  they  changed  their  hisses  into 
applauses,  and  vied  with  the  knights 
themselves  in  demonstrations  of  their  re- 
spect to  Otho.  The  speech  was  soon  af- 
ter published  ;  though,  from  the  nature 
of  the  thing,  it  must  have  been  made  up- 
on the  spot,  and  flowed  extempore  from 
the  occasion :  and  as  it  was  much  read 
and  admired  for  several  ages  after,  as  a 
memorable  instance  of  Cicero's  command 
over  men's  passions,  so  some  have  ima- 
gined it  to  be  alluded  to  in  that  beauti- 
ful passage  of  Virgil,  where  he  repre- 
sents Neptune  appearing  above  the  waves, 
and  quieting  the  storm  that  had  dispers- 
ed ^neas's  fleet. 

Ac  veluti  magna  inpojmlo  cum  saepe  eoor^ 

ta  est 
Seditio,  saevitque  animis  ignobile  vulgus  : 
Jamque  faces  et  saxa  volant,  furor  anna 

ministrat ; 
Turn  pietate  gravem  et  meritis  si  forte  raJ- 

rum  quern 
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Sect.  XIX.  But  if  you  make  light  of  these  advantages,  which 
yet  are  in  reality  of  very  great  account,  and  prefer  the  suffrages 
of  citizens  to  those  of  soldiers ;  at  least  let  me  advise  you  to  sup- 
press your  contempt  for  the  elegance  of  Murena's  plays,  and  the 
magnificence  of  his  scenes,  which  did  him  so  much  ser>'ice.  For 
what  need  is  there  of  putting  you  in  mind,  how  much  the  people 
and  unthinking  vulgar  are  delighted  with  the  public  shews  ?  Tlie 
fact  is  incontestable,  and  abmidantly  serves  my  present  purpose ; 
since,  in  assembUes  for  elections,  the  people^  and  multitude  are  al- 
ways predominant.  If,  then,  the  magnificence  of  public  spec- 
tacles gives  such  content  to  the  people,  there  is  the  less  reason 
to  wonder  that  Murena  thereby  so  effectually  gained  their  far  ' 
vour.  For  if  even  we,  whom  business  restrains  from  the  pursuit 
of  pleasure,  and  who,  in  the  course  of  our  engagements,  find  of- 
ten pleasure  enough,  are  yet  sometimes  amused  and  diverted  by 
the  public  shews ;  why  should  we  be  surprised  at  the  thoughtless 
multitude  ?  My  brave  friend,  L.  Otho,  has  restored  to  the  eques- 
trian order,  not  only  their  dignity,  but  likewise  their  pleasure. 
Accordingly  this  law  relating  to  tlie  public  spectacles,  is  of  all 
others  the  most  agreeable ;  because  it  secures  to  a  verj'  honour- 
able class  of  men,  along  with  the  splendour  of  their  rank,  the  con- 
venience also  of  their  diversions.  Therefore,  take  my  word  for 
it,  the  public  games  not  only  delight  those  who  confess,  but  those 
too  who  affect  to  speak  of  them  with  indifference :  as  I  mVself 
experienced  m  the  course  of  my  preferment,  when  it  was  my 
turn  to  engage  in  this  contest  of  magnificence.  But  if  I,  who, 
M'hen  aedile,  exhibited  tliree  solemn  shews,  was  yet  alarmed  by 

Conspezere,  sHent,  arrectlsque  attribus  ad- 
stant; 


JUe  regit  dictis  animos,  et  jKctora  midcet, 
Virg.  JEn.  1,  152. 

As  when  sedition  fires  th'  ignoble  crowd, 
And  thewild  rabble  storms  and  thirsts  for 

blood ;  [aies. 

Of  stones  and  brand*  a  mingled  tempest 
Withall  the  sudden  arms  that  rage  supplies: 
if  some  grave  sire  appears  amidst  the  strife, 
In  morals  strict,  and  innocence  of  life, 
All  stand  attentive,  while  the  sage  con- 

trouU 
rheir  wrath,  and  calms  the  tempest  of 

their  souls.  Mr  Pitt. 

What  giTcs  the  greater  colour  to  this 
imagination  is,  that  Quintilian  applies 
ihese  lines  to  his  character  of  a  complete 
orator,  which  he  professedly  forms  upon 
the  model  of  Cicero.  The  oration  itself 
is  now  lost,  but  it  appears  by  Macrobius, 


that  one  topic  which  Cicero  touched  in 
this  speech,  and  indeed  the  only  one  of 
which  we  have  any  hint  from  antiquity, 
was  to  reproach  the  rioters  for  their 
want  of  taste  and  good  sense,  in  making 
such  a  disturbance  while  Roscius  was 
acting. 

(18)  Sccnam  compeiitricem.'^  Cicero 
here  intimates,  that  when  he  stood  can- 
didate for  the  consulship,  he  was  opposed 
by  several  rivals,  not  a  little  formidable 
by  the  court  they  had  paid  to  the  people 
in  the  exhibition  of  plays  and  shews.  A- 
mor.g  the  rest  Antony,  who  had  been  Ci- 
cero's colleague  in  the  aedileship,  is  re- 
lated to  have  exceeded  all  that  went  be- 
fore him  in  magnificence,  insomuch  that 
the  very  scenes  were  of  solid  silver.  Ci- 
cero therefore  had  reason  to  fear,  that 
the  magnificence  of  Antony's  shews 
would  plead  more  powerfully  for  him, 
than  all  his  labour  and  industry  in  pro- 
tecting the  lives  and  fortunes  of  his  fel- 
R  2  
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tl-inos  ludos  aedilis  feceram,  tamen  Antonii  ludis  commovebar ; 
tibi,  qui  casu  nuUos  feceras,  nihil  hujus  istam  ipsam,  quam  irri- 
des,  argenteam  scenam  adversatam  putas?  Scd  liaec  sane  sint 
paria  omnia;  sit  par  forensis  opera  militari;  sit  par  railitari  sut- 
fragatio  urbana;  sit  idem,  magnificentissimos,  et  nuUos  xmquam 
fecisse  ludos:  quid?  in  ipsa  praetura,  nihilne  existimas  inter 
tuam  et  istius  sortem  interf uisse  ? 

XX.  Hujus  sors  ea  fuit,  quam  omnes  tui  necessarii  tibi  opta- 
bamus,  (19) juris  dicundi;  in  qua  gloriam  conciliat  magnitude 
negotii,  gratiam  aequitatis  largitio :  qua  in  sorte  sapiens  praetor, 
qualis  hie  fuit,  offensionem  vitat  aequabilitate  decernendi,  bene- 
volentiam  adjungit  lenitate  audiendi.  Egrcgia  et  ad  consulatum 
apta  provincia;  in  qua  laus  aequitatis,  integritatis,  facilitatis,  ad 
extremum,  Indorum  vohiptate  concluditur.  Quid  tuasors?  tris- 
tis,  atrox,  (20)  quaestio  peculatus ;  ex  una  parte  lacrymarum  et 
squaloris,  ex  altera  plena  catenai'um  atque  indicum :  cogendi  ju- 
dices  inviti,  retinendi  contra  voluntatem :  scriba  damnatus,  ordo 
totus  alienus :  Syllana  gratificatio  reprehensa :  multi  viri  fortes, 
ct  prope  pars  civitatis  offensa  est:  lites  severe  aestimatae:  cui 


NOTES. 


low-citizens.  And  in  fact  we  find,  that, 
though  our  orator's  interest  was  superior, 
(for  he  was  proclaimed  the  first  consul 
ty  the  voices  of  all  the  centuries),  yet 
Antony  was  the  next  to  him  in  popula- 
rity, and  obtained,  jointly  with  him,  the 
consulship,  in  preference  to  all  the  other 
candidates.  It  app'eared  remarkably  up- 
on this  occasion,  how  dear  Cicero  was  to 
the  Roman  people.  The  method  of 
choosing  consuls  was  not  by  an  open 
vote,  but  by  a  kind  of  ballot,  or  little 
tickets  of  wood,  distributed  to  the  citi- 
zens, with  the  names  of  the  candidates 
severally  inscribed  upon  each:  but,  in 
Cicero's  case,  the  people  were  not  con- 
tented with  this  secret  and  silent  way  of 
testifying  their  inclinations;  but,  before 
they  came  to  any  scrutiny,  loudly  and 
universally  proclaimed  Cicero  the  first 
consul ;  so  that,  as  he  himself  declared  in 
his  speech  to  them  after  his  election,  he 
was  not  chosen  by  the  votes  of  particular 
citizens,  but  by  the  common  suffrage  of 
the  city  ;  nor  declared  by  the  voice  of  the 
crier,  but  of  the  whole  Roman  people. 
He  was  the  only  neiv  man  who  had  ob- 
tained this  sovereign  dignity,  or,  as  he 
expresses  it,  Jiad  forced  the  entrench- 
ments of  the  nobility  for  forty  years  past, 
from  the  first  consulship  of  C.  Marius ; 
and  the  only  one  likewise  who  had  ever 


ofctained  it  in  his  proper  year,  or  with- 
out a  repulse :  for  the  nobles  themselves, 
though  always  envious  and  desirous  to 
depress  him,  yet,  out  of  regard  to  the 
dangers  which  threatened  the  city  from 
many  quarters,  and  seemed  ready  to 
burst  out  into  a  flame,  began  to  think 
him  the  only  man  qualified  to  preserve 
the  republic,  and  break  the  cabals  of  the 
desperate,  by  the  vigour  and  prudence 
of  his  administration  :  for,  in  cases  of 
danger,  as  Sallust  observes,  pride  and  en- 
vy naturally  subside,  and  yield  the  post 
of  honour  to  virtue. 

(19)  Juris  dicundi.']  The  praetors,  at 
Rome,  had  different  provinces  assign- 
ed them,  some  being  appointed  to  take 
cognizance  of  private,  others  of  pub- 
lic causes  ;  some  to  determine  in  civil, 
others  in  criminal  matters.  The  praelor 
urbanus  (and,  as  Lipsius  thinks,  the  prae- 
tor peregrinus)  presided  in  private  causes, 
and  the  other  praetors  in  questions  re- 
lating to  crimes.  The  latter  therefore 
were  sometimes  called  quaesitores,  qttia 
quaerebant  de  crimine;  the  first  barely 
jus  dicebat.  This  was  the  lot  of  Murena, 
who  was  therefore  city-praetor,  a  grate- 
ful magistracy,  and  peculiarly  honourable 
at  Rome ;  he,  who  was  invested  with  it, 
being  distinguished  by  the  title  oi  prae. 
tor  honoratus.    Here  we  must  take  no- 
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the  splendour  of  the  games  given  by  Antonius ;  can  you,  who 
chanced  to  exhibit  none,  imagine  that  this  silver  scenery  of  Mu- 
rena,  winch  you  so  much  ridicule,  was  of  no  prejudice  to  your 
cause?  But,  let  us  suppose  all  these  points  in  dispute  between 
you  equal;  that  the  accomplishments  of  the  forum  have  no  less 
merit  than  those  of  the  field ;  that  the  interest  of  the  city-voters 
is  as  great  as  that  of  the  army ;  that  there  is  no  difference  be- 
tween exhibiting  the  most  magnificent  shews,  and  no  shew  at  all : 
yet  -do  you  imagine,  that,  in  the  exercise  of  the  praetorship,  there 
was  no  pre-eminence  in  his  allotment  over  yours  ? 

Sect.  XX.  His  allotment  was  that  of  deciding  causes,  whiciv 
all  of  us,  your  friends,  wished  to  have  been  yours ;  an  allotment- 
in  which  the  importance  of  the  charge  conciliates  glory,  and  the 
disiribution  of  justice  popularity;  an  allotment  in  which  a  wise 
praetor,  like  ^lurena,  avoids  offence  by  the  equity  of  his  deci- 
sions, and  cultivates  the  good-will  of  the  people  by  the  lenity  of 
his  behaviour :  a  noble  province,  admirably  calculated  to  smooth 
his  way  to  the  consulship,  and  in  which  the  praise  of  his  equity, 
probity,  and  afiability,  was  crowned  by  the  engaging  exhibition 
of  public  shews.  But  what  was  your  allotmient  ?  a  sad  and  ^- 
vage  inquiry  into  corruption ;  on  the  one  side,  filled  with  tears  ,. 
and  nastiness  ;  on  the  other,  with  chains  and  evidences.  Judges  - 
forced  to  sit  on  public  trials,  and  detained  against  their  inclina- 
tion :  a  scribe  condemned,  and  the  whole  order  alienated :  the 
bounties  of  Sylla  rievgfacd :  many  brave  men,  and  almost  hal^-^ 
the  city  disobliged ;  damages  estimated  with  rigour :  they  that 


NOTES. 


rice  of  the  difference  between  jus  dicere 
;md  judicare:  the  former  relates  to  the 
praetor,  and  si^ifies  no  more  than  the 
allowing  an  acuon,  and  granting  judges 
j or  determining  the  controversy  ;  the  o- 
rher  is  the  proper  office  of  the  judges  al- 
lowed  by  the  praetor,  and  denotes  the 
'ictual  hearing  and  deciding  of  a  cause. 

(20)  Quacitio  peculaHiS.'^  The  inquisi- 
tlon  of  criminal  matters  belonged  at  first 
ro  the  kings,  and,  after  the  abrogation  of 
iheir  government,  for  some  time,  to  the 
conscls:  but,  being  taken  from  them  by 
iJie  Valerian  law,  it  was  conferred,  as  oc- 
casions happened,  upon  ofBcers  deputed 
l)y  the  people,  with  the  title  of  guaesi- 
teres  parricidii.  But,  about  the  year  of 
the  city  six  hundred  and  four,  the  power 
wa«  made  perpetual,  and  appropriated  to 
the  praetars,  by  virtue  of  an  order  of  the 
people  at  their  annual  election  ;  the  in- 
tiuisition  of  iuch  and  such  crimes  being 
<«iBmJtted  to  such  and  such  praetors. — 


These  crimes  were  such  actions  as  tend- 
ed either  mediately,  or  immediately,  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  state,  and  were  for- 
bid by  the  laws :  as,  if  any  person  had 
derogated  from  the  honour  and  majesty 
of  the  commonwealth;  had  embezzled 
and  put  to  ill  uses  the  public  money,  or 
any  treasure  consecrated  to  religion ;  or 
had  corrupted  the  people's  votes  in  an 
election ;  or  had  extorted  cpntribution» 
from  the  allies;  or  received  money  in 
any  judgment;  or. had  used  any  violenc 
compulsion  to  a  member  of  the  common- 
wealth.  These  were  termed  crimina  ma- 

jestatis,  peculatus,  ambitivnis,  repetunda- 
Tum,  and  vis  publicae.  The  allotment  of 
Sulpicius  was  the  question  relating  to 
public  money,  which  Cicero  calls  a  dis- 
agreeable and  hateful  office,  because  the 
praetor  was  sometimes  necessitated  to 
pass  very  ?evere  judgments,  which  in- 
volved whoie  families  in  soriow  and 
ruin. 

E  3  
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placet,  obliviscitur :  cui  dolet,  meminit.  Postremo  tu  in  provin- 
ciam  ire  noluisti.  Non  possum  id  in  te  reprehendere,  quod  in 
meipso  et  praetor  et  consul  probavi :  sed  tamen  L.  Murenae  pro- 
vincia  multas  bonas  gratias  cum  optima  existimatione  attulit: 
liabuit  proficiscens  delectum  in  Umbria:  dedit  ei  facultatem  res- 
publ.  liberalitatis ;  qua  usus,  multas  sibi  tribus,  quae  municipiis 
Umbriae  conficiuntur,  adjunxit;  ipse  autem  in  Gallia,  ut  nostri 
homines  desperatas  jam  pecunias  exigerent,  aequitate  diligentia- 
que  perfecit.  Tu  interea  Romae  scilicet  amicis  praesto  fuisti, 
fateor :  sed  tamen  illud  cogita,  nonnullorum  amicorum  studia  mi- 
nui  solere  in  eos,  a  quibus  provincias  contemni  intelligant. 

XXI,  Et  quoniam  ostendi,  judices,  parem  dignitatem  ad  con- 
sulatus  petitionem,  disparem  fortunam  provincialium  negotiorum 
in  Murena,  atque  in  Sulpicio  fuisse :  dicam  jam  apertius,  in  quo 
mens  necessarius  fuerit  inferior  Servius ;  et  ea  dicam,  vobis  au- 
tlientibus,  amisso  jam  tempore,  quae  ipsi  soli,  re  integra,  saepe 
dixi.  Petere  consulatum  nescire  te,  Servi,  persaepe  dixi :  et  in 
iis  rebus  ipsis,  quas  te  magno  et  forti  animo,  et  agere,  et  dicere 
videbam,  tibi  solitus  sum  dicere,  magis  te  fortem  senatorem  milii 
videri,  quam  sapientem  candidatum.  Primum  (21)  accusandi 
terrores  et  minae  quibus  tu  quotidie  uti  solebas,  sunt  fortis  viri ; 
sed  et  populi  opinionem  a  spe  adipiscendi  avertunt,  et  amicoruni 
studia  debilitant.  Nescio  quo  pacto  semper  hoc  fit :  neque  in  uno 
aut  altero  animadversum  est,  sed  jam  in  pluribus:  simulatque 
candidatus  accusationem  meditari  visus  est,  ut  honorcm  despe- 
rasse  videatur.  Quid  ergo?  acceptam  injuriam  persequi  non 
placet  ?  immo  vehementer  placet :  sed  aliud  tempus  est  petcndi, 
aliud  persequendi ;  petitorem  ego,  praesertim  consulatus,  magna 
spe,  magno  animo,  magnis  copiis  et  in  forum  et  m  campum  de- 
duci  volo;  non  placet  mihi  inquisitio  candidati,  praenuntia  re- 
pulsae :  non  tcstium  potius,  quam  suffragatorum  comparatio : 
non  minae  magis,  quam  blanditiae :  non  declamatio  potius,  quam 
persalutatio :  praesertim  cum  jam  hoc  novo  more  omnes  fere 
domos  omnium  concursent,  et  ex  vultu  candidatorum  conjectu- 
ram  faciant,  quantum  quisque  animi  et  facultatis  habere  videa- 
tur.    Videsne  tu  ilium  tristem,  demissum  ?  jacet,  (liffidit,  abjecit 


NOTE& 

(21)  jlccusandi  terrores  et  minae.]  Ci-  I  his  cause  in  a  declining  way.    For,  when 

cero  here   accuses  Sulpicius  of  want  of  a  candidate  has  recourse  to  threats,  it  is 

prudence  in  his  manner  of  suing  for  the  1  a  sure  sign  he  has  httle  prospect  of  suc- 

consulship.     For,  hy  despairing  too  has-  i  ceeding  in  the  way  of  soHcitation ;  and 

tily  of  success,  and  threatening  his  com-  i  the   people,   unwilling  to   throw  away 

petitors  with  a  prosecution,  he  cooled  the  their  votes,  choose  rather  to  attach  them- 

2eal  of  his  friends,  who  began  to  think  J  selves  to  a  mpre  fortunate  competitor. 
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are  pleased,  forget ;  they  that  are  hurt,  remember.  Last  of  all,  • 
you  refused  to  go  to  your  province.  I  cannot  blame  you  for  a 
conduct  which  I  followed  myself,  both  when  praetor  and  consul : 
but  neither  ought  I  to  omit,  that  Murena  gained  many  friends 
and  much  reputation  in  his  province.  In  his  journey  thither, 
he  made  a  levy  in  Umbria,  where  the  republic  gave  him  an  op- 
portunity of  displaying  his  liberality ;  of  which  he  made  so  good 
an  use,  as  to  engage  in  his  interest  a  great  many  tribes,  which 
are  composed  out  of  the  corporations  of  Umbria.  When  he  ar- 
rived in  person  in  Gaul,  such  was  his  equity  and  application, 
that  he  enabled  our  collectors  to  recover  a  great  many  desperate 
debts.  You,  meanwhile,  I  am  ready  to  allow,  wm  employed  in 
the  servace  of  your  friends  at  Rome:  but  suffer  me  to  put  you  in 
mind,  that  there  are  some  friends  very  apt  to  cool  in  their  re- 
gard towai-ds  those  by  whom  they  see  provinces  despised. 

Sect.  XXI.  And  now,  my  lords,  that  I  have  shewn  Sulpicius 
and  Murena  to  have  been  alike  in  point  of  dignity,  as  candidates 
for  the  consulship,  but  unlike  in  the  destination  of  their  provin- 
cial concerns :  I  shall  declare  more  plainly  in  what  my  friend 
Servius  was  inferior  to  the  other ;  and  repeat  that  in  your  hear- 
ing, now  the  affair  is  over,  which  I  often  told  himself  in  private, 
while  the  election  was  Impending.  I  was  frequently  then  wont, 
to  tell  you,  Ser\-ius,  that  you  knew  not  how  to  make  application 
for  the  consulship :  and  even  in  those  very  poii:ts,  in  which  I 
beheld  you  act  and  speak  with  courage  and  magnanimity,  I  yet 
failed  not  to  intimate,  that,  in  my  opinion,  you  made  rather  a 
brave  senator,  than  a  wise  candidate.  First,  the  terrors  and 
threats  of  an  impeachment,  of  v^hich  you  jpM  every  day  so  la- 
vish, sufficiently  proclaim  the  man  of  spirit  i^Dut  then  they  also 
abate,  among  the  people,  the  hopes  of  a  candidate's  success,  and 
weaken  the  zeal  of  his  friends. — I  know  not  how,  yet  this  is  al- 
ways the  case :  nor  is  it  found  to  hold  in  one  or  two  instances 
only,  but  in  many,  that,  as  soon  as  a  candidate  di.scovers  an  in- 
chnation  to  impeach,  he  is  thought  to  despair  of  the  honour  to 
which  he  aspires^  But  how  ?  would  you  have  me  lay  aside  all 
resentment  of  injuries  ?  Far  fi-om  it :  but  there  is  a  time  for  so- 
liciting, and  a  time  for  prosecuting.  I  would  have  a  candidate, 
especially  for  the  consulshij),  to  appear  in  the  forum,  and  in  the 
field  of  ^lars,  with  great  hopes,  a  great  spirit,  and  a  great  party. 
It  looks  not  well  when  he  is  prpng  after  matter  for  an  impeach- 
ment ;  when  he  is  procuring  witnesses  instead  of  votes ;  when  he 
is  threatening,  instead  of  flattering ;  when  lie  is  making  declama- 
'■'^v.s,  instead  of  paying  compliments;  especially  as  it  is  now  be- 
ne a  custom  for  candidates  to  go  the  round  of  all  the  electors, 
,;c),  from  their  air  and  countenance,  form  a  judgment  of  their 
ii  ;;  ~  and  interes^     Did  you  observe  how  sad  and  dispirited 
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hastas.  Serpit  hie  rirnior :  scis  tu  ilium  accusationem  cogitare  ? 
iiiquirere  in  competitores  ?  testes  quaerere  ?  alium  faciam,  quo- 
niam  sibi  hie  ipse  desperat.  Ejusmodi  candidatorum  amici  iii- 
timi  debilitantur,  studia  deponiint,  aut  testatam  rem  abjiciunt, 
a  lit  suam  pperain  et  gratiam  judicio  et  accusationi  reservant. 

XXII.  Accedit  eodera,  ut  etiam  ipse  candidatus  totum  ani- 
mum  atque  omnem  curam,  operam,  diligentiamque  suam  in  peti- 
tione  non  possit  ponere.  Adjungitur  enim  accusationis  cogita- 
tio,  non  parva  res,  sed  nimirum  omnium  maxima.  Magnum  est 
enim  te  comparare  ea,  quibus  possis  hominem  e  civitate,  praeser- 
tim  non  inopem,  neque  infirmum,  exturbare :  qui  et  per  se,  et 
per  suos,  et  vero  etiam  per  alienos  defendatur ;  omnes  enim  ad 
pericula  propulsanda  coneurrimus :  et  qui  non  aperte  inimici  su- 
mus,'  etiam  alienissimis,  in  capitis  perieulis,  amicissimorum  offi- 
cia  et  studia  praestamus.  Quare  ego  expertus  et  petendi,  et  de- 
fendendi,  et  accusandi  mdlestiam,  sie  intellexi;  in  petendo  stu- 
dium  esse  aeerrimum,  in  defendendo  officium,  in  accusando  la^ 
borem.  Itaque  sic  statut),  fieri  nullo  modo  posse,  ut  idem  accu- 
sationem, et  petitionem  eonsulatus  diligentcr  adornet  atque  in- 
struat;  unujn  sustinere  pauei  possunt,  utrumque  nemo.  Tu, 
CLira  te  de  curriculo  petitionis  deflexisses,  animumque  ad  accu- 
gandum  transtulisses,  existimasti,  te  utrique  negotia  sati&faeere 
posse  ?  vehementer  errasti ;  quis  enim  dies  fuit,  posteaquam  in 
istam  accusandi  denuntiationem  ingressus  es,  quern  tu  non  totum 
in  ista  ratione  consumpseris  ? 

XXIII.  Legem  ambitus  flagitasti,  quae  tibi  non  deerat;  erat 
enim  severissime  (22)  scripta  Calpurnia;  gestus  est  5iios  et  vo- 
luntati  et  dignitati  tuae.  Sed  tota  ilia  lex  accusationem  tuam, 
ei  haberes  nocentem  reum,  fortasse  armasset :  petitioni  vero  re- 
fragata  est ;  poena  gravior  in  plebem  tua  voce  efflagitata  est : 
commoti  animi  tenuiorum ;  exsilium  in  nostrum  ordiuem :  con- 


NOTES. 


(?2)  Scripta  Calpurnia.]  C.  Calpur- 
r.ius  Piso,  who  was  consul  the  same  year 
wirh  M.  Glabrio,  passed  a  law  aj^ainst 
bribi;ry  and  corruption,  by  which  the 
en  11  ral  was  excluded  from  all  public 
h(  ii'n  -s,  ;,nd  condemned  in  a  certain  fine. 
Bvt  ii  s  law  appearirg  too  mild  to  Sul- 
pii.  L.'.,  he  got  another  passed  during  Ci- 
cro's  consulship,  by  which  it  was  enact- 

;  'I"!- 1  those  who  Slid  their  vote'  hould 
'  10  a  mulct,  and  that  a  candi- 


date, convicted  of  bribery,  should  be  ba- 
nished for  ten  years.  It  likewise  took 
away  all  pretences  of  absence  on  account 
of  lihiess,  that  the  partyimpeached  might 
not  thereby  have  an  opportunity  of  pro- 
tracting or  evading  his  trial.  Some  ex- 
plain this  last  article  of  the  people  in  ge- 
neral, who,  they  say,  were  obliged  to 
attend  and  give  their  votes  at  the  elec- 
tion of  consul,  under  pain  of  a  fine. 
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he  looked?  why,  he  is  quite  abashed,  he  desponds,  he  gives  up* 
the  cause.  Instantly  the  rumour  creeps  lound.  What  ?  don' t 
you  know  that  he  is  meditating  an  impeachment?  that  he  is  pry- 
ing into  the  conduct  of  his  competitors  ?  that  he  is  searching  at- 
fer  witnesses?  I'll  give  my  interest  to  another;  for  this  man  evi- 
dently despairs  of  success.  The  nearest  friends  of  such  candi- 
dates are  immediately  damped :  they  lose  all  their  zeal ;  and  oi-» 
ther  wholly  give  up  a  cause  which  they  look  upon  as  desperate, 
or  reserve  all  their  influence  for  the  judgment  and  accusation 
that  is  to  ensue. 

Sect.  XXIL  To  this  we  may  add,  that  the  candidate  him- 
selif  cannot  employ  his  whole  spirit,  care,  attention,  and  applica- 
tion, towards  the  promoting  his  solicitation ;  for  his  mind  runs 
likewise  upon  the  impeachment,  which,  far  from  being  a  slight 
affair,  is  perhaps  the  most  important  of  all  others.  It  is  no  easy 
matter  to  furnish  yourself  properly  for  driving  a  man  of  wealth 
and  interest  out  of  the  city ;  one  w  ho,  by  himself,  by  his  friends, 
nay,  and  even  by  strangers,  is  amply  provided  with  all  the  means 
of  defence.  For  we  are  all  very  ready  to  lend  our  assistancet  in 
repelling  danger ;  and  where  no  declared  enmity  subsists,  find 
ourselves  prompted  to  perform  the  highest  offices  of  friendship 
to  the  merest  strangers,  when  threatened  with  a  capital  indict- 
raentj)  Accordingly,  having  learnt  from  experience  the  solici- 
tude attending  the  function  of  a  candidate,  a  defender,  and  aii 
accuser,  I  find  it  to  be  this :  that  in  a  candidate  there  is  re- 
quired an  assiduous  courting,  in  a  defender  an  anxious  zeal^  and 
in  an  accuser  an  unremitting  industry.  1  therefore  take  upon 
me  to  assert,  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  same  man  to  acquit 
himself  with  ability  and  address,  as  a  candidate  for  the  consul- 
ship, and  the  manager  of  an  impeachment.  Fev,-  people  can  sup- 
port any  one  of  these  characters  with  dignity,  but  no  man  both. 
"Wlien  you,  Servius,  quitted  the  track  of  a  candidate,  and  turned 
your  thoughts  to  the  business  of  accusing,  did  you  flatter  your- 
self with  beina  equal  to  both  duties?  It  was  a  great  mistake  if 
.  you  did :  for  from  the  time  that  yon  professed  yourself  an  accu- 
ser, say  if  so  much  as  a  single  day  passed,  that  was  not  wholly 
engrossed  by  the  concerns  of  tliat  office. 

Sect.  XXIII.  You  urged  the  public  for  a  law  against  bri- 
bery and  corruption,  for  which  there  seemed  to  be  but  httle  oc- 
casion, as  the  Calpurnian  law  was  already  very  rigorous  and  se- 
vere. However,  a  proper  regard  was  shewn  to  your  request 
and  dignity.  But  that  whole  law,  which  perhaps* would  have 
strengthened  your  accusation,  had  the  impeached  been  guilty, 
^  ^as  rather  prejudicial  to  your  demand  of  the  consulship.  A 
■H^^iex  penalty  was  extorted  against  the  people.    The  poorer  sort 
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cessit  senatus  postulationi  tiiae ;  sed  non  libenter  duriorem  for- 
tiinae  commuui  conditionem,  te  auctore,  constituit.  Morbi  ex- 
cusationi  poena  addita  est :  voluntas  ofFensa  multorum,  quibus 
aut  contra  valetudinis  commodum  laborandum  est,  aut  incom- 
modo  morbi  etiam  caeteri  vitae  fructus  relinquendi ;  quid  ergo  ? 
haec  quis  tulit  ?  is  qui  auctoritati  senatus,  voluntati  tuae  paruit : 
denique  is  tulit,  cui  minime  proderant.  Quid  ?  ilia,  quae  mea 
summa  voluntate  senatus  frequens  repudiavit,  mediocriter  adver- 
sata  tibi  esse  existimas?  (23)  confusionem  suffragiorum  flagitabti, 
pRjrogationem  legis  Manilrae,  aequationem  gratiae,  dignitatis, 
suffragiorum.  Graviter  homines  honesti,  atque  in  suis  civitati- 
bus  et  municipiis  gratiosi  tulerunt,  a  tali  viro  esse  pugnatum,  .ut 
omnes  et  dignitatis  et  gratiae  gradus  tollerentur.  Idem  editi- 
tios  judices  esse  voluisti,  ut  odia  occulta  civium,  quae  tacitis  nunc 
discordiis  continentur,  in  fortunas  optimi  cujusque  erumperent. 
Haec  omnia  tibi  accusandi  viam  muniebant,  adipiscendi  obse- 
piebant.  Atque  ex  omnibus  ilia  plaga  est  injecta  petitioni  tuae, 
non  tacente  me,  maxima:  de  qua  ab  homine  ingeniosissimo  et 
copiosissimo,  Hortensio,  multa  gravissime  dicta  sunt :  quo  etiam 
mihi  durior  locus  est  dicendi  datus :  ut,  cum  ante  me  et  ille  dixis- 
set,  et  vir  summa  dignitate  et  diligentia,  et  facuitate  dicendi, 
M.  Crassus,  ego  in  extremo  non  partem  alicjuam  agerem  causae, 
sed  de  tota  re  dicerem,  quod  mihi  videretur.  Itaque  in  iisdem 
rebus  fere  versor,  et,  quod  possum,  judices,  occurro  vestrae  sa- 
.pientiae. 

XXIV.  Sed  tamen,  Servi,  quam  te  securun  putas  injecisse 
petitioni  tuae,  cum  tu  populum  Ilomanum  in  cum  metum  ad- 
duxisti,  ut  pertimesceret,  ne  consul  Catilina  fieret,  dum  tu  ac- 
cusationem  comparares,  deposita  atque  abjecta  petitione  !  Ete- 
nim  te  inquirere  videbant  tristem  ipsum :  moestos  amicos,  obser- 
vationes,  testificationes,  seductiones  testium,  secessionem  sub- 
scriptorum  animadvertebant :  quibus  rebus  certe  ipsi  candidato- 
rum  vultus  obscuriores  videri  solent.  Catilinam  interca  alacrem 
atque  laetum,  stipatum  choro  juventutis,  vallatum  ir\dicibus  at- 
(jue  sicariis,  inflatum  cum  spe  militum,  tum  collegae  mei,  quem- 
j^dmodum  dicebat  ipse,  promissis,  circumfluente  colonoruni  Are- 


KOTES. 


(23)  Confusionem  suffragiorum  Jiagi- 
idsti.]  I  have  already  taken  notice  of  the 
great  advantage  which  the  distribution 
of  the  people  into  centuries  gave  to  men 
of  property  in  Rome :  an  alteration  of 
the  manner  of  votinjjj  seems  to  be  what 
Cicero  here  speaks  of,  and  that  Sulpicius 
..<.>licitcd  a  law,  that  thg  vote?  of  all  the. 


centuries  should  be  gathered  indiscrimi- 
nately, so  that  the  candidate  should  not 
knov/  which  century  was  for,  or  which 
against  him.  It  would  seem  as  if  th:;r6 
had  been  a  law  of  one  Manillas  to  this 
purpose,  and  that  was  abrogated,  but 
now  restored  by  Sulpicius, 
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were  alarmed.  Exile  was  denounced  against  our  order.  The 
senate,  indeed,  yielded  to  your  request :  but  it  was  not  without 
reluctance,  that,'  in  consequence  of  your  importunity,  they  were 
brought  to  imjx)se  rigorous  penalties  upon  those  of  a  middling 
fortune.  A  punishment  was  annexed  to  all  excuses  of  illness. 
This  offended  many,  who  were  either  obliged  to  abandon  the 
consideration  of  their  health,  or  for  its  sake,  reUnquish  all  the 
other  advantages  of  life.  But  let  me  ask  you,  who  proposed 
these  laws  ?  the  man  who  was  moved  thereto  by  the  authority  of 
the  senate,  and  your  entreaties ;  in  sliort,  the  man  who  had  no 
expectation  of  advantage  from  them.  Do  you  imagine  that  that 
proposal  of  yours,  which  the  senate  in  a  full  hou^e  rejected,  to 
my  entire  satisfaction,  was  not  considerably  prejudicial  to  your 
cause  ?  You  strove  to  introduce  a  confusion  of  votes,  a  sw^n- 
sion  of  the  Manilian  law,  and  to  level  all  distinctions  of  interest, 
power,  and  dignity.  Many  persons  of  worth,  and  eminently  con- 
siderable in  their  own  cities  and  corporations,  were  much  dis- 
pleased that  a  man  of  your  character  should  aim  at  abolishing 
all  degrees  of  honour  and  merit.  You  wfti- likewise  for  em- 
powering the  prosecutor  to  nominate  judges ;  by  which  the  se- 
cret animosities  of  citizens,  which  are  now  confined  within  the 
bounds  of  silent  dislike,  would  have  broke?out  against  the  for- 
tunes of  every  worthy  patriot.  C^AU  these  regulations  cleared  the 
way  to  your  impeachment,  but  obstructed  your  success  as  a  can- 
didate^land  gave  that  mortal  blow  to  your  pretensions,  which  I 
was  liol  wanting  to  warn  you  of.  But  the  ingenious  and  elo- 
quent Hortensius  has  already  spoken  fully  and  solidly  to  this 
point ;  insomuch  that  the  province  assigned  me  is  the  more  dif- 
ficult, because  coming  after  him,  and  M.  Crassus,  a  man  of  the 
greatest  dignit}',  application,  and  eloquence,  I  am  obliged,  as 
last  speaker,  net  to  confine  myself  to  any  particular  part  of  the 
cliargc,  but  to  give  my  opinion  of  the  whole  matter.  Thus  am 
I  obliged  to  run  over  almost  the  same  heads,  and  in  some  mea- 
:e,  my  lords,  anticipate  your  judgment. 

.Sect.  XXIV.  But  what  a  mortal  stab,  Servius,  did  you  give 
to  your  pretensions,  when  you  raised  that  terror  among  the  peo- 
ple, of  Catiline's  being  chosen  consul,  by  dropping  your  solici- 
tation, and  busying  yourself  about  the  impeachment !  For  they 
beheld  you,  Avith  a  disconsolate  air,  collecting  informations :  they 
saw  the  dejected  looks  of  your  friends,  thejr  prying,  their  affi- 
davits, tlieir  closeting  witnesses,  theTr^^lling  with  solicitors : 
all  which  are  apt  to  throw  a  gloom  over  the  countenance  of  a 
candidate.  ISIcanwhile  they  observed  Catiline  gay  and  cheerful, 
surrounded  with  a  crowd  of  young  men,  encompassed  by  inform- 
ers and  assassins,  flushed  with  his  hopes  in  the  soldiery,  and,  as 
lie  pretended,  ,'\^ith  the  promises  of  my  colleague,  while  a  whole 
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linoriim  et  Fesulanorum  exercitu ;  quam  turbam  (24)  dissimil- 
limo  ex  gencre,  distinguebant  homines  perculsi  Syllani  temporis 
calamitate.  Vultus  crat  ipsius  plenus  furoris,  oculi  sceleris,  ser- 
mo  arrogantiae,  sic  ut  ei  jam  exploratus,  et  domi  conditus  con- 
sulatus  videretur.  Murenam  contemnebat:  Sulpicium  accusa- 
torem  suuin  numerabat,  non  competitorem :  ei  vim  denuntiabat : 
reipublicac  minabatur. 

XXV'.  Quibus  rebus,  quftimor  bonis  omnibus  injectus  sit, 
quantaque  despevatio  reipublicae,  si  ille  factus  esset,  nolite  a  me 
commoneri  velle:  vosmetipsi  yobiscum  recordamini;  (25^memi- 
iiistis  eniin,  ciim  illius  nefarii  gladiatoris  voces  percrcbi^fissent, 
quas  habuisse  in  concione  domestica  dicebatur,  cum  miserorum 
fidelem  detensorem  negasset  inveniri  posse,  nisi  eum  qui  ipse  mi- 
ser esset :  integrorum  et  fortunatorum  promissis  saucios  et  mise- 
ros  credere  non  oportere :  quarc  qui  consumpta  replere,  erepta 
recuperare  vellent,  spectarent  quid  ipse  deberet,  quid  possideret, 
quid  audcret :  minime  timidum,  et  valde  calamitosum  esse  opor- 
tere eum,  qui  esset  futurus  dux  et  signifer  calamitosorum.  Tuni 
jgitur,  his  rebus  auditis,  meministis  fieri  senatusconsultum,  re- 
ferente  me,  ne  postero  die  comitia  haberentur,  ut  de  his  rebus  in 
senatu  agere  possemus.  Itaque  postridie  frequenti  senatu  CatiU- 
nam  excitavi,  atque  eum  de  his  rebus  jussi,  si  quid  vellet,  quae 
ad  me  allatae  essent,  dicere.  (26)  Atque  ille,  ut  semper  fuit  aper- 
tissimus,  non  se  purgavit,  sed  indicavit,  atque  induit.  Turn  enim, 
dixit,  duo  corpora  esse  reip. ;  unum  debile,  infirmo  capite ;  alte- 
rum  iirmum,  sine  capite :  huic,  cum  ita  de  se  raeritum  esset,  ca- 
put, se  vivo,  non  defuturum.  Congemuit  senatus  frequens,  ne- 
que  tamen  satis  severe  pro  rei  indignitate  decrevit.  Nam  partim 
Jdeo  fortes  in  decernendo  non  erant,  quia, nihil  timebant,  partim 


NOTES. 


(24)  Dissimillimo  ex  gencre-l  The  dis- 
similitude consisted  chiefly  in  this,  that 
the  people  of  Fesulae  and  Arctium  had 
been  enriched  by  the  spoils  of  the  civil 
war  conferred  upon  them  by  Sylla,  these 
being  colonies  of  the  dictator's  own 
planting.  Others  again  had  been  divest- 
ed of  their  estates  and  fortunes  by  Sylla, 
to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  his  veterans,  to 
•whom  he  had  promised  an  allotment  of 
lands.  These  too,  in  a  view  of  recover- 
ing the  possensioDS  they  had  been  so  un- 
justly deprived  of,  eagerly  joined  in  the 
party  of  Catiline. 

(25)  Meviimslis  eniin.]  It  is  surprising 
that  this  quotation,  which  our  very  can- 
did  disinterested  author  gives  us  from  Ca- 
tiline's speech,  is  not  to  be  found  in  Sal- 
lust,  I  will  make  no  other  remark  upon 
it,  thau  that  the  language  he  uaes  here 


was  very  natural  to  a  man  in  Catiline's 
circumstances ;  and  if  the  senate  and 
nobles  had  at  that  time  insolently  usurp- 
ed upon  the  liberties,  and  ingrossed  the 
properties  of  their  fellow-citizens,  very 
fair  and  plausible. 

(26)  Aujue  ille,  &c.}  We  learn  from 
Plutarch,  that  Cicero,  on  the  very  day  of 
the  comitia,  informed  the  senate  of  what 
he  had  heard  relating  to  Catiline's  de- 
signs, and  challenged  the  conspirator 
himself  to  answer  to  the  charge  he 
brought  against  him.  Upon  which  Ca- 
tiline, believing  there  were  many  in  the 
senate  who  wished  well  to  the  conspira- 
cy, instead  of  endeavouring  to  disguise 
his  treason,  openly  said;  *' Quid  pecco, 
"  si  duoruni  corporum,  quorum  alternni 
"  caput  habeat,  sed  aegrum  et  pertina^  ; 
"  alterum    sine   capite,   sed  validuna  et 
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army  of  rustics  from  Aretium  and  Fesulae  were  swarming  round 
liim  ;  a  motley  crowd,  and  rendered  the  more  conspicuous  by 
the  contrast  of  those  who  had  suffered  by  the  proscriptions  of 
Svlla.  The  countenance  of  Catiline  himself  was  full  of  fury, 
his  eyes  of  guilt,  and  his  speech  of  arrogance;  insomuch  that  he 
seemed  already  secure,  nay,  in  actual  possession  of  the  consul- 
ship. He  despised  Murena ;  he  regarded  Sulpicius,  not  as  his 
competitor,  but  his  accuser;  he  denounced  vengeance  against 
him,  and  threatened  his  country  with  ruin. 

Sect.  XXV.  Do  not  expect  that  I  should  put  you  in  mind  of 
the  dread  which  this  occasioned  among  all  good  men,  and  how- 
desperate  the  condition  of  the  republic  would  have  been,  had  he 
succeeded  in  his  demand  of  the  consulship.  Your  own  memory 
will  help  you  to  this  reflection.  For  doubtless- you  have  not  for- 
got^the  words  which  that  infamous  gladiator  was  universally 
kHowrrto  have  used  in  a  meeting  at  his  own  house,  v.  hen  he  af- 
firmed, that  the  wretched  could  no  where  hope  to  find  a  faithful 
and  able  defender,  but  in  one  wretched  like  themselves  :  that  ci- 
tizens oppressed  with  calamities  and  distresses,  ought  never  to 
trust  to  the  prornises  of  the  prosperous  and- happy  ;  that  there- 
fore, such  as  \v^ejce^witlmg  to  repair  their  exhausted  fortunes,  and 
recover  what  had  been  taken  from  them,  need  only  to  consider 
how  much  he  was  involved,  how  httle  he  possessed,  and  what  he 
dared  to  do  ;  that  the  man  who  aimed  at  being  a  leader  and  pro- 
tector of  the  unfortunate,  ought  indeed  to  be  very  miserable,  but 
quite  void  of  fear.  When  the  report  of  this  speech  became  pub- 
lic, you  may  remembei'  that,  upon  my  proposing  the  affair  to 
the  consideration  of  the  senate,  they  thought  proper  to  defer  the 
assembly  for  the  election  of  consuls,  that  they  might  have  time 
to  deliberate  on  an  affair  of  so  great  importance.  Accordingly 
the  next  day,  in  a  full  house,  I  called  upon  Catiline,  and  com-' 
manded  him  to  clear  himself,  if  he  could,  as  to  those  facts  of 
which  I  had  been  informed.  But  he,  who  was  always  very  open 
in  those  matters,  without  attempting  to  palliate  his,  behaviour, 
rather  owned  and  justified  the  charge.  He  told  us,  that  there 
were  two  bodies  in  the  republic ;  the  one  of  them  infirm,  with  a 
weak  head  ;  the  other  firm,  without  a  head ;  which  last  had  so 
well  deserved  of  him,  that  it  should  never  want  a  head  while  ht; 
lived.  The  whole  body  of  the  senate  was  heard  to  groan  ;  yet 
were  their  decrees  no  ways  answerable  in  severity  to  the  indigni- 
ty of  the  insult :  for  many  acted  remissly  because  they  thought 
there  was  no  danger,  and  others  were  held  in  awe  by  their  fears. 
He  then  broke  out  of  the  senate  with  a  triumphant  joy,  tliough 

NOTES. 
"  praepotens  ;  huic  me   caput  adjicio  ?"    I    By  the  second,  the  people,  of  ire-hich  he 
By  the  first  body,  he  meant  the  seiiate,  I   now  declared  himself  ready  lo  bc-^me 
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quia  timebant.  Turn  erupit  e  senatu  triumphans  gaudio,  quern 
omnino  vivum  illinc  exire  non  oporfuerat:  praesertim  cum  idem 
ille  in  eodem  ordine  paucis  diebus  ante,  Catoni,  fortissimo  viro, 
judici^m  minitanti  ac  denuntirnti  respondissct,  si  quod  esset  in 
suas  fortunas  incendium  excitatum,  id  se  non  aqua,  sed  ruina 
restincturum. 

XXVI.  His  turn  rebus  commotus,  et  quod  homines  jam  turn 
conjuratos  cum  gladiis  in  campum  deduci  a  Catilina  sciebam, 
(27)descendi  in  campum  cum  firmissimo  praesidio  fortissimorum 
virorum,  et  cum  ilia  lata  insignique  lorica,  non  quae  me  tegeret, 
(et-enim  sciebam  Catilinam  non  latus,  aut  ventrem,  sed  caput  et  col- 
lum,  solere  petere,)  veriim  ut  omues  boni  animadverterent,  etcum 
in  metu  et  periculo  consulem  viderent,  id  quod  est  factum,  ad  opem 
praesidiumque  meum  concurrerent.  Itaque  cum  te,  ^ervi,  re- 
missiorem  in  petendo  putarent,  Catilinam  et  sjie,  et  cupiditate  in- 
flammatuni  viderent,  omnes  qui  illam  ab  repub.  pestem  depellere 
cupiebant,  ad  Murenam  se  statim  contulerunt.  Magna  est  au- 
tem  comitiis  consularibus  repentina  voluntatum  inclinatio  ;  prae- 
sertim cum  incubuit  ad  virum  bonum,  et  multis  aliis  adjumentis 
petitionis  ornatum.  Qui  cum  honestissimo  patre  atque  majori- 
bus,  modestissima  adolescentia,  clarissima  legationc,  praetura 
probata  in  jure,  grata  in  munere,  ornata  in  provincia,  petisset 
diligenter,  et  ita  petisset,  ut  neque  minanti  cederet,  neque  cui- 
quam  minaretur ;  huic  mirandum  est,  magno  adjumcnto  Catili- 
nae  subitam  spem  consulatus  adipiscendi  fuisse  ?  Nunc  mihi  ter- 
tius  ille  locus  est  orationis  de  ambitus  criminibus,  perpurgatus  ab 
iis  qui  ante  me  dixerunt,  a  me,  quoniam  ita  Murena  voluit,  re- 
tractandus.  Quo  in  loco,  Posthumio  familiari  meo,  ornatissimo 
viro,  de  divisorum  indiciis,  et  de  deprehensis  pecuniis :  adoles- 
centi  ingenioso  et  bono,  Ser.  Sulpicio,  de  (28)equitum  centuriis; 
iM.  Catoni,  homini  in  omni  virtute  excellenti,  de  ipsius  accusu-- 
tior.c,  de  senatusconsulto,  de  repub.  respondebo. 

NOTES. 


(27)  Descendi  in  ca^npum.^^  As  Cice- 
ro, from  ihe  many  daring  declarations  of 
Catiline,  had  reason  to  suspect  some  tIo- 
|lence  was  intended  to  his  person,  he 
thought  fit  to  appear  iti  the  field  of 
Mars,  attended  by  a  band  of  young  no- 
blemen; and,  that  he  might  imprint  a 
sense  of  his  own,  and  of  the  public  dan- 
ger the  more  strongly,  he  took  care  to 
throw  back  his  goAyn  in  the  view  of  the 
people,  and  discovered  a  shining  breast- 
plate which  he  wore  under  it;  by  which 
precautioi;,  as  he  told  Catiline  afterwards 
to  his  face,  lie  prevented  his  design  of 
■killing  both  him  and  the  competitors  for 


the  consulship,  of  whom  D.  Junius  Sila- 
nus  and  L.  I.icinius  Murena  Were  de- 
clared consuls  elect. 

(28)  Eijidlum  ccnluriis.']  Sulpicius 
pretended  that  the  centuries  of  Roman 
knights  had  been  corrupted  by  Murena, 
whose  son-in-law,  Natta,  had,  it  seems, 
invited  them  to  an  entertainment.  Here 
we  are  to  observe,  that  Serviiis  Tullius 
having  divided  the  whole  Roman  people 
into  six  classes,  and  these  classes  into  an 
hundred  and  ninety-three  centuries, rank- 
ed the  knights  in  the  first  class,  of  which 
they  composed  eighteen  centuries. 
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he  ought  never  to  have  been  suffered  to  depart  from  it  alive ; 
especially  as  he  had  declared  a  few  days  before  in  the  same  house^ 
upon  the  brave  Cato's  threatening  him  with  an  impeachment, 
that  if  any  flame  should  be  excited  in  his  fortunes,  he  would  ex- 
tinguish it,  not  with  water,  but  a  general  ruin. 

Sect.  XXVI.  Startled  by  these  declarations,  and  because  I 
knew  that  Catiline  was  to  bring  a  body  of  armed  conspixatoi-s 
into  the  field  of  Mars,  I  likewise  repaired  thither  with  a  strong 
guard  of  brave  citizens,  and  that  broad  shining  breast-plate, 
which  was  not  so  properly  intended  for  defence  (for  Catiline,  I 
knew,  was  not  accustomed  to  aim  at  the  side,  or  the  belly,  but 
at  the  head  and  neck)  as  to  rouze  the  attention  of  the  honest  and  —' 
worthy,  that  when  they  saw  tlieir  consul  in  fear  and  danger, 
they  might  fly  to  his  protection  and  assistance,  as  accordingly 
happened.  Therefore,  Ser^'ius,  when  the  public  saw  you  abate 
in  the  keenness  of  your  solicitations,  while  Catiline  appeared  in- 
flamed with  eagerness  and  hope,  all  who  wished  to  repel  that 
plague  from  the  republic  immediately  declared  for  Murena. 
This  sudden  turn  of  the  inclinations  of  the  people  at  consular 
elections  is  very  strong,  especially  where  it  leans  towards  a  wor- 
thy citizen,  whose  suit  is  backed  with  many  other  powerful  re- 
commendations. For  when  a  candidate,  distinguished  by  thie  | 
merit  of  his  father  and  ancestors,  by  his  modest  behaviour  in  his 
youth,  by  the  tame  he  acquired  as  lieutenant-general,  by  a  prae- 
torship  iUustrious  in  the  exercise  of  justice,  grateful  in  its  func- 
tions, and  crov/ned  with  unspotted  reputation  in  provincial  com- 
mand, petitioned  earnestly  for  the  consulshiix,  and  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  be  daunted  by  no  menaces  himself,  and  to  be  above  , 

using  menaces  to  others  ;  ought  we  to  be  surprised,  if  the  sud-  |  ^ 
den  hope  that  Catiline  conceived  of  obtaining  the  consulship^ 
disposed  the  people  to  unite  immediately  in  such  a  man's  fa- 
vour ?  But  now  the  third  head  of  accusation,  relating  to  the 
crime  of  bribery,  which  has  been  already  so  fully  clf?ared  up  by 
t  he  gendemen  who  spoke  before  me,  must  again  be  touched  up- 
on, in  compliance  with  ^Murena's  desire.  And  here  I  shall  take 
<)ccasion  to  answer  what  has  been  said  by  my  accomplished 
friend,  Posthumius,  touching  an  intended  distribution  of  money  - 
among  the  people,  and  the  seizure  of  it  in  the  hands  of  those 
with  whom  it  was  deposited,  by  the  ingenious  and  worthy  Ser- 
vius  Sulpicius,  with  regard  to  die  centuries  of  Roman  knights ; 
and  by  M.  Cato,  a  man  adorned  with  every  virtue,  in  relation 
to  his  own  accusation,  the  decree  of  the  senate,  and  the  condi- 
tion of  the  republic. 


II 
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XXVII.  Scd  paiica,  quae  meum  animum  repente  moverunt, 
prius  de  L.  INiurenae  tbrtuna  conquerar.  Nam  cum  saepe  au- 
tea,  judices,  et  ex  aliorum  miseriis,  et  ex  meis  curis  laboribus- 
que  quotidianis,  fortunatos  eos  homines  judicarem,  qui,  remoti  a 
studiis  ambitionis,  otium  ac  tranquillitatem  vitae  secuti  sunt: 
tum  vero  in  his  L.  Murenae  tantis  tamque  improvisis  periculis 
ita  sum  animo  aflcctus,  ut  non  queam  satis  neque  coramunera  om- 
nium nostrum  conditionem,  neque  hujus  eventum  fortunamqiie 
miserari :  qui  primum  dam  ex  honoribus  continuis  famihae,  ma- 
jorumque  suorum,  unum  ascendere  gradum  dignitatis  conatus 
est,  venit  in  pericuhnn,  ne  et  ea  quae  rehcta,  et  haec  quae  ab 
ipso  i)arta  sunt,  amittat :  deinde  propter  studium  novae  laudis, 
etiam  in  veteris  fortunae  discrimen  adducitur.  Quae  cum  sunt 
gravia,  judices,  tum  iUud  acerbissimum  est,  quod  habet  eos  ac- 
cusatores,  non  qui  odio  inimicitiarum  ad  accusandum,  sed  qui 
studio  accusandi  ad  inimicitias  descenderent.  Nam,  ut  omittam 
Scr.  Sulpicium,  quern  intelligo  non  injui'ia  L.  Murenae,  sed  ho- 
noris contentione  permotuni :  accusat  paternus  amicus,  Cn.  Post- 
humius,  vetus,  ut  ait  ipse,  vicinus,  ac  necessarius,  qui  necessi- 
tudinis  causas  complures  protulit,  simultatis  nuUam  commemo- 
rare  potuit :  accusat  Ser.  Sulpicius,  sodalis  filii,  cujus  ingenio 
paterni  omnes  necessarii  munitiores  esse  debebant :  accusat  M. 
Cato,  qui  quanquam  a  Murena  nulla  re  unquam  alienus  fuit, 
tamen  ea  conditione  nobis  crat'in  hac  civitate  natus,  ut  ejus  opes 
et  ingenium  praesidio  multis  etiam  alienissimis,  exitio  vix  cui- 
/|uam  inimico  esse  deberet.  Respondebo  igitur  Posthumio  pri- 
mum, qui  nescio  quo  pacto  mihi  videtur  (29)praetorius  candida- 
tus  in  consularem,  quasi  desultorius  in  quadrigarum  curricuhmi 
incurrere.  Cujus  compctitores,  si  nihil  deliquerunt,  dignitati 
eorum  concessit,  cum  pctcre  dcstitit :  sin  autem  eorum  aliquis 
largitus  est,  expetehdus  amicus  est,  qui  alienam  potius  injuriam, 
quam  suam  persequatur. 

XXVIII.  Venio  nimc  ad  M.  Catonem,  quod  est  firmamentuni 
ac  robur  ti^tius  accusationis;  qui  tamen  ita  gravis  estaccusator  et 
vehemens,  ut  multo  magis  ejus  auctoritatem  quam  criminationem 


NOTES. 


■  (29)  Praetorius  candidatus  in  consula- 
rem, quasi  desultorius  in  qundriganim  eur- 
riculum  incurrere.']  The  metaphor  is  ta- 
ken fn.m  the  dexterity  of  those  who,  in 
liorse-raoes,  could  vault  from  one  horse 
to  another  without  interrupting  the 
course.  For  Posthumius,  a  candidate  for 
the  praetcrship,  had  quitted  his  preten- 
sions to  thiit  digniiy,  in  the  view  of  im- 
peaching Murena,  a  candidate  for  the 
consulship.  This  was  truly  matter  of 
surprise.  For  why  did  he  not  rather  pro- 
secute some  of  his  fellow- candidates.' 
'Did  he  esjiect  to  see  this  task  undertaken 


by  some  friend,  who  was  to  entangle 
himself  in  avenging  another's  injuries  ? 
This,  says  Cicero,  is  as  if  one  of  your 
vaulters,  instead  of  jumping  from  one 
horse  upon  another,  should  spring  into  a 
chariot  and  four,  and  thereby  change  the 
course  from  a  horse. to  a  chariot  race. 
Livy  alludes  to  these  desultorii,  or  vatilt- 
ers,  in  his  thirty-third  book,  when  he 
says,  "  desultorum  in  modo  binos  tra- 
"  hentibus  equos,  inter  acerrimam  saepe 
"  pugnam  in  receiitem  equum  ex  fe86» 
"  armatis  transultare  moris  erat." 
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Sect.  XXVII.  But  first  let  me  premise  somewhat  by  way  of 
complaint,  touching  the  present  hard  fortune  of  Murena,  which 
lias  made  a  very  sudden  impression  upon  my  mind.  I  have  of- 
ten before  this,  my  lords,  from  a  consideration  of  the  miseries  of 
others,  and  the  daily  toils  and  cares  to  which  I  am  exposed,  been 
tempted  to  think  those  the  happiest  men,  who,  remote  from  the  \ 
pursuits  of  ambition,  courted  ease  and  tranquilHty  of  life :  but  \ 
now  that  I  behold  the  great  and  imexpected  dangers  which 
threaten  ISIurena,  I  am  so  struck  with  concern,  that  I  cannot 
sufficiently  bemoan  our  common  lot,  nor  the  fate  and  fortune  of 
my  friend;  who,  upon  his  very  first  attempt  to  mount  one  step 
above  those  honours,  which  have  been  so  long  in  the  possession 
of  his  family  and  ancestors,  saw  himself  in  danger,  not  only  of 
losing  all  he  inherited  from  them,  but  even  the  acquisitions  of 
his  own  industry,  insomuch  that  his  pursuit  of  new  praise  threat- 
ens the  entire  subversion  of  his  former  fortune.  These,  my  lords, 
ai'e  real  hardships :  but  what  is  still  more  afflicting  in  the  case  of 
my  friend,  his  accusers  have  not  been  prompted  to  this  impeach- 
ment by  any  motives  of  personal  resentment,  but  have  been  drawn 
into  personal  resentment  by  their  zeal  for  impeaching.  For,  not 
to  mention  Servius  Sulpicius,  whose  animosity  against  Murena 
flows  not  from  any  injurious  treatment,  but  a  dispute  about  pre- 
ference; he  is  accused  by  Cn.  Posthumius,  his  father's  friend, 
who  owns  him  for  his  old  acquaintance  and  intimate  companion, 
and  who  assigns  many  reasons  why  he  should  love  Murena,  but 
can  offer  none  to  justify  his  hatred :  he  is  accused  by  Servius 
Sulpicius,  the  companion  of  his  son,  whose  amiable  character 
should  strengthen  the  attachment  of  his  father's  friends :  he  is 
accused  by  M.  Cato,  who  not  only  has  no  particular  ground  of 
quarrel  with  Murena,  but  seems  born  to  employ  his  interest  and 
talents  for  the  protection  of  the  merest  strangers,  without  suffer- 
ing them  to  prove  destructive  even  to  his  greatest  enemy.  I  will 
therefore  first  reply  to  Posthumius,  who,  though  a  solicitor  for 
the  praetorship,  seems  to  me,  I  can't  tell  why,  to  run  full  against 
a  consular  candidate,  as  if  a  vaulter  on  horseback  into  the  seat 
of  a  cliariot.  If  his  competitors  were  no  way  hi  fault,  he  has 
only  yielded  to  their  dignity,  in  dropping  his  pretensions :  but  if 
any  of  them  has  bribed,  a  friend  must  be  sought  for,  to  prose- 
cute another's  injuries  rather  than  his  own 

Sect.  XXVIII.    I  come  now  to  M.  Cato's  charge,  which  is 
the  prop  and  strength  of  this  whole  impeachment,  and  whose 
*«al  and  reputation  carry  so  much  weight,  that  I  am  more  afraid  j 
«»f  his  authority  than  his  accusation.     And  here,  my  lords,  give 
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pertinicscam.  In  quo  ego  accusatore,  judices,  primiim  illud  de- 
precabor,  ne  quid  L.  Murcnae  dignitas  illius,  ne  quid  exspecta- 
tio  tribunatus,  ne  quid  totius  vitae  splendor  et  gravitas  noceat ; 
denique  nc  ea  soli  liuic  obsint  bona  M.  Catonis,  quae  ille  adep- 
tus  est,  ut  multis  prodesse  posset.  Bis  consul  luerat  P.  Africa- 
nus,  et  duos  terrores  hujus  imperii,  Cathaginem  Numantiamque 
deleverat,  cum  accusavit  L.  Cottam.  Erat  in  eo  summa  eloquen- 
tia,  summa  fides,  sunnua  integritas,  auctoritas  tanta,  quanta  in 
ipso  imperio  populi  Romani,  quod  illius  opera  tenebatur.  Saepe 
hoc  majores  nalu  dicere  audivi,  banc  accusatoris  eximiam  digni- 
tatem plurimum  L.  Cottae  profuisse.  Noluerunt  sapientissimi 
homines,  qui  tum  rem  illam  judicabant,  ita  quemquam  cadere  in 
judicio,  ut  nimiis  advei'sarii  viribus  abjectus  videretur.  Quid? 
(30)  kServium  Galbam  (nam  traditum  memoriae  est)  nonne  proa- 
vo  tuo,  fortissimo  atque  florentissimo  viro,  M.  Catoni,  incumben- 
ti  ad  eju*  perniciem,  populus  Romanus  eripuit  ?  Semper  in  hac 
civitate  nimis  magnis  accusatoruni  opibus  et  populus  uni versus, 
et  sapientes  ac  multum  in  ))osterum  prospicientes  judices  restite- 
runt.  Nolo  accusator  in  judicium  })otentiam  afferat,  non  vim  ma- 
jorem  aliquam,  non  auctoritatem  excellentem,  non  nimiam  gra~ 
tiani :  valeant  haec  omnia  ad  salutem  innocentiimi,  ad  opem  im- 
potentium,  ad  auxilium  calamitosorum :  in  periculo  vero,  et  in 
pei-nicie  civium  repudientur.  Nam  si  quis  hoc  forte  dicet,  Cato- 
nem  descensurum  ad  accusandum  non  fuisse,  nisi  prius  de  causa 
judicasset :  iniquam  legem,  judices,  et  misei-am  conditionem  in- 
stituet  periculis  hominum,  si  existimabit  judicium  accusatoris  iii 
reum  pro  aliquo  pracjudicio  valere  oportere. 

XXIX.  Ego  tuum  consilium,  Cato,  propter  singulare  animi 
mei  de  tua  virtute  judicium,  vituperare  non  Siiidei^^  nonnuUa  in 
re  forsitan  confirmare,  et  leviter  emendare  posarn.  Non  multa 
I»EccAS,  inquit  ille  fortissimo  viro  senior  magister :  Sed,  ^^  pec- 
CAS,  TE  REGERE  POSSUM.  At 'cgo  te,verissime  dixcrim  peccare  ^ 
nihil,  ne(iue  ulia  in  re  te  esse  hujusnibdi,  ut  corrigcndus  potius 
qui\m  leviter  inflectendus  esse  videare.  Finxit  enim  te  ipsa  na.-* 
tura  ad  honestatem,  gravitatem,  temperantiam,  magnitudinem 
animi,  justitiara,  ad  omnes  denique  virtutes,  magnum  hominenx 
et  excelsum ;  accessit  liisMiai.  doctrina  non  moderata  nee  mitis. 


NOTES. 


(30)  Servium  Galbam.]  Galba  being 
accused  before  an  assembly  of  the  people, 
•  by  Libo,  a  tribune  of  the  commons,  for 
having,  while  praetor  in  Spain,  contrary 
to  the  public  faith  given,  treacherously 
fallen  upon  the  enemy,  and  put  a  great 


cumber  of  them  to  the  sword ;  offered  at     of  the  crime  laid  to  his  charge. 


no  other  defence,  than  by  producing  hit 
children  before  the  people,  and  recom- 
mending them  to  the  protection  and  com- 
passion of  the  assembly.  This  had  «o 
powerful  an  effect  towards  mitigating  the 
public  resentment,  that  he  was  acquitt«<i 
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me  leave  to  entreat,  that  neither  the  dignity  of  the  accuser,  nor 
the  expectations  conceived  of  his  tribuneship,  nor  the  merit  and 
lustre  of  his  whole  character,  may  be  of  any  prejudice  to  Murena 
on  this  occasion :  nor  let  those  many  good  qualities  of  M.  Cato, 
which  he  possesses  tor  the  benefit  of  mankind,  prove  hurtful  to 
him  alone.  Publius  Africanus  had  been  twice  consul,  and  de- 
molished Carthage  and  Numantia,  those  two  great  terrors  of  the 
Roman  empire,  when  he  accused  L.  Cotta.  He  was  possessed 
of  the  most  consummate  eloquence,  the  most  untainted  honour, 
and  the  most  unblemished  integrity ;  and  his  authority  was  equal 
to  that  of  the  whole  empire  of  the  Roman  people,  which  was  sup- 
ported chidly  by  his  ser\'ices.  And  yet  I  have  often  heard  people 
of  advanced  age  declare,  that  this  eminent  merit  of  the  accuser 
was  of  the  liighest  service  to  L.  Cotta.  For  the  judges  in  that 
cause,  who  were  men  of  t\ie  most  distinguished  prudence,  thought 
it  dangerous  to  leave  any  room  to  suspect  that  the  criminal  had 
been  borne  down  by  the  superior  weight  of  his  adversary.  Did 
the  people  of  Rome  rescue  Servius  Galba  (for  so  tradition  in-  \ 
forms  us)  from  the  hands  of  your  great-grandfather,  M.  Cato,  a 
brave  and  illustrious  citizen,  who  was  bent  upon  his  destruction  ? 
It  appears,  in  the  history  of  this  state,  that  the  people  in  general, 
and  all  wise  judges,  who  had  the  good  of  posterity  in  view,  have 
ever  been  jealous  of  the  power  and  interest  of  an  accuser.  I  like 
not  to  see  an  impeacher  appear  in  court  with  an  overbearing 
power,  with  superior  interest,  with  a  prevailing  authority,  and 
too  extensive  a  credit.  Let  all  these  advantages  prevail  for  the 
safety  of  the  innocent,  the  protection  of  the  helpless,  and  the  re- 
lief of  the  miserable:  but  let  their  influence  be  repelled  from  the 
dangers  and  destruction  of  citizens.  For  if  any  one  should  say, 
that  Cato  would  not  have  taken  the  pains  to  accuse,  if  he  had  not 
l)een  assured  of  the  crime,  he  establishes  a  verj-  unjust  law  to  men 
in  distress,  by  making  the  judgment  of  an  accuser  to  be  consider- 
ed as  a  prejudice,  or  previous  condemnation  of  the  criminal. 

Sect.  XXIX.  So  great  is  the  opinion  I  have  of  your  virtue, 
Cato,  that  I  dare  not  presume  to  censure  your  conduct :  in  some 
instances,  perhaps,  I  might  be  able  a  little  to  polish  and  amend 
it.  Says  the  aged  monitor  to  his  brave  pupil,  Ymt  are  not  \i:rong 
in  many  things  ,•  but  if  you  are,  I  hio-j:  koxv  to  set  you  right.  But 
I  can  with  great  truth  say  of  you,  that  you  are  never  in  fault,  nor 
fit  any  time  so  far  deviate  from  what  is  right,  as  to  stand  in  need 
rather  of  correction,  than  a  gentle  admonition.  For  nature  her-  / 
self  has  fonned  you  to  honour,  wisdom,  temperance,  magnanimi-/ 
ty,  justice ;  in  short,  to  all  the  virtues  becoming  a  great  and  au 
excellent  man.  To  all  these  you  have  added  a  temper  and  dis- 
dpline,  not  mil4  and  flexible,  but,  as  appears  to  mc,  rather 
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sed,  lit  mihi  videtur,  paulo  asperior  et  durior,  quam  aut  Veritas 
aut  natura  patijiitur.  Et  qiioniam  non  est  nobis  haec  oratio  ha- 
benda,  aut  cum  imperita  multitudine,  aut  in  aliquo  conventu 
agrestium,  audacius  paulo  de  studiis  humanitatis,  quae  et  mihi  et 
vobis  nota  et  jucunda  sunt,  disputabo.  In  M.  Catone,  judices, 
haec  bona,  quae  videmus  divina  et  egregia,  ipsius  sciEote  esse  pro- 
pria :  quae  nonnunquam  requirimus,  ea  sunt  omnia  non  a  natura, 
sed  a  magistro.  Fuit  enim  quidam  summo  ingenio  vir,  Zeno, 
cujus  inventorum  aemuli  Stoici  nominantur.  Hujus  sententiae 
sunt  et  praecepta  ejusmodi :  sapientem  gratia  nunquam  moveri, 
nunquam  cujusquam  delicto  ignoscere;  (31)nerainem  misericor- 
dem  esse,  nisi  stultum  et  levem ;  viri  non  esse  neque  exorari,  ne- 
que  placari ;  solos  sapientes  esse,  si  distortissimi  sint,  formosos*; 
si  mendicissimi,  divites ;  si  servitutem  serviant,  reges^  nos  autem, 
qui  sapientes  non  sumiis,  fugitivos,  exsules,  hostes,  insanos  deni- 
que  esse  dicunt ;  omnia  peccata  esse  paria ;  omne  delictum  scelus 
esse  nefarium ;  nee  minus  delinquere  eum,  qui  gallum  gallina- 
1  ceum,  cum  opus  non  fuerit,  quam  eum,  qui  patrem  sufibcaverit : 
sapientem  nihil  opinari,  nullius  rei  poenitere,  nulla  in  re  falli, 
sententiam  mutare  nunquam. 

/^  XXX.  Haec  homo  ingeniosissimus,  M.  Cato,  auctoribus  eru- 
ditissimis  inductus,  arripuit;  neque  disputandi  causa,  ut  magna 
pars,  sed  ita  vivendi.  Petunt  aliquid  publicani  ?  cave  quidquam 
habeat  momenti  gratia.  Supplices  aliqui  veniunt,  miseri  et  ca- 
lamitosi  ?  sceleratus  et  nefarius  fueris,  si  quidquam  misericordia 
adductus  feceris.  Fatetur  aliquis  se  peccasse,  et  ejus  delicti  ve- 
niam  petit  ?  nefarium  est  facinus  ignoscere.  At  leve  delictum 
est  ?  omnia  peccata  sunt  paria.  Dixisti  quippiam  ?  fixum  et  sta- 
tutum  est.  Non  re  ductus  es,  sed  opinione  ?  sapiens  nihil  opi- 
natur.  Errasti  aliqua  in  re  ?  maledici  putat.  Hac  ex  disciplina 
nobis  ilia  sunt.     (32)  Dixi  in  senatu,  me  nomen  consularis  can- 


NOTES. 


(31)  Neminem  misericordem  esse,  nisi 
Stultiivt  et  levem.]  Compassion,  according 
to  the  definition  given  of  it  by  the  Stoics, 
■was  a  certain  disease  of  the  mind,  arising 
from  a  contemplation  of  the  misery  of 
others  labouring  under  any  misfortune. 
A  man,  therefore,  susceptible  of  this  feel- 
ing, was  by  them  considered  as  weak, 
unsteady,  and  of  a  mean  soul,  incapable 
of  vigorous  designs.  Hence  Seneca,  in 
his  epistle  to  Lucullus,  thus  expresses 
himself:  "  Stultitia  est,  cui  nihil  constat, 
"nihil  diu  placet:"  that  man  may  de- 
servedly be  termed  a  fool,  who  discovers 
no  consistency  in  his  behaviour,  nor  stead- 
ihess  in  his  attachments. 

(32)  Jffixi  in  senatu,  me  nomen  eonsH' 


laris  candidati  delaturum.]  What  Cicero 
observes  here,  could  not  fail  of  contribut- 
ing greatly  to  lessen  the  charge  against 
Murena.  Cato  accuses  him,  not  that  in 
fact  he  had  done  any  thing  contrary  to 
law,  but  because  he  had  said  in  the  se- 
nate, that  he  was  resolved  to  impeach 
some  consular  candidate.  Any  other  per- 
son, not  infected  with  the  obstinacy  of 
Stoicism,  would  have  made  no  scruple  to 
own  that  he  had  expressed  himself  so  iu 
anger,  and  therefore  now  chose  to  drop 
his  design.  But  such  an  acknowledgment 
was  by  no  means  to  be  expected  from 
Cato,  who  would  thereby  seem  to  devi- 
ate from  the  gravity  a^  firmness  of  a 
wise  Qian.    Murena  theiefore  niu&t  be 
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rougher  and  more  intractable  than  either  nature  or  reason  require.) 
And  because  this  speech  is  not  addressed  to  an  ilHterate  nnilti- 
tude,  or  an  assembly  of  rustics,  give  me  leave  to  enlarge  a  little 
with  regard  to  these  politer  studies,  which  are  so  well  known  and 
grateful  both  to  you  and  me.  Know  then,  my  lords,  that  those 
divine  and  admirable  quahties  which  we  discern"  in  Cato,  spring  ^ 
truly  and  properly  from  himself:  but  that  sometimes  he  appears 
to  be  blemished  with  defects,  is  not  the  fault  of  his  nature,  but 
of  education.  For  there  was  a  man  of  a  sublime  genius,  named 
Zeno,  whose  disciples  and  followers  are  called  Stoics.  His  sen- 
timents and  tenets  are :  that  a  wise  man  ought  never  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  favour,  nor  ever  to  pardon  an  offence :  that  it  is  an 
argument  of  weakness  and  folly,  to  be  softened  by  sentiments  of 
compassion ;  that  a  truly  manly  character  is  equally  inaccessible 
to  entreaties  and  prayers ;  that  the  wise  man  aione  is  beautifid, 
however  distorted  in  appearance ;  that  he  alone  is  rich,  though 
surrounded  with  the  most  abject  poverty;  and  that  in  the  most 
despicable  state  of  slavery,  he  only  is  a  king :  that  we  again,  who 
are  not  entitled  to  the  prize  of  wisdom,  are  fugitives,  exiles,  ene- 
mies, and,  in  short,  madmen ;  that  all  crimes  are  equal ;  that 
every  offence  is  a  mortal  sin ;  that  he  who  smothers  a  cock,  with- 
out necessity,  is  no  less  guilty  than  the  man  who  smothers  his 
&ther :  that  the  wise  man  never  doubts,  never  repents,  is  never 
deceived,  and  never  changes  his  mind. 

Sect.  XXX.  These  are  the  principles  which  the  ingenuous 
M.  Cato,  induced  by  the  reputation  of  the  inventor  and  his  fol- 
lowers, has  thought  proper  to  adopt ;  not  for  shew  and  disputa- 
tion, as  is  often  the  case,  but  to  serve  as  standing  rules  of  beha- 
viour. Do  the  farmers  of  the  revenue  petition  for  some  abate- 
ment ?  take  care  that  nothing  be  done  merely  from  a  principle 
of  favour.  Are  you  addressed  in  suppUant  terms  by  some  people 
overwhelmed  with  misery  and  distress  ?  you  are  in  the  highest 
degree  blameable  and  guilty,  if  you  give  the  least  ear  to  the  die-' 
tates  of  compassion.  Does  a  man  acknowledge  his  fault,  and 
humbly  sue  for  pardon  ?  it  were  a  crime  of  the  deepest  dye  to 
forgive.  But  is  it  a  slight  offence  ?  all  faults  are  alike.  Have 
you  once  said  a  thing  ?  it  is  fixed  and  unalterable.  But  you  did 
not  decide  in  the  matter,  you  only  gave  your  opinion  ?  a  wise 
man  has  no  opinion.  Does  any  one  pretend  you  have  been 
mistaken?  this  is  construed  into  the  highest  affront.  'Tis  to 
these  doctrines  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  present  prosecution. 
I  said  in  the  senate,  that  I  would  impeach  one  of  the  consular 
candidates.     But  you  wiuJ^n  a  passion  when  you  said  so,     A 

•       NOTES. 

impeached,  because  the  Stoics  thought  I  a  wise  man,  and  Cato  claimed  that  char 
-inger  inconsistent  vvith  the  character  of  i  ratter  as  belonging  to  himselt 
_.    __      fil  a         _      .   
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didati  delaturum :  iratus  dixisti ;  nunquam,  inquit,  sapiens  iras- 
citur.  At  temporis  causa :  improbi,  inquit,  liominis  est  menda- 
cio  fallere ;  mutare  sententiam,  turpe  est ;  exorari,  scelus ;  mise- 
reri,  flagitium.  Nostri  autem  illi  (fatebor  enim,  Cato,  me  quo- 
que  in  adolescentia,  diffisum  ingenio  meo,  quaesisse  adjumenta 
doctrinae) ;  nostri,  inquam,  illi  a  Platone  et  Aristotele,  moderati 
homines,  et  temperati,  aiunt,  apud  sapientem  valere  aliquando 
gratiam ;  viri  boni  esse  misereri ;  distincta  esse  genera  delicto- 
rum,  et  dispares  poenas ;  esse  apud  liominem  constantem  ignos- 
Cendi  locum ;  ipsum  sapientem  saepe  aliquid  opinari,  quod  nesciat; 
irasci  nonnunquam ;  exorari  eundem,  et  piacari ;  quod  dixerit, 
interdum,  si  ita  rectius  sit,  mutare ;  de  sententia  decedere  all' 
quando ;  omnes  virtutes  mediocritate  quadam  esse  moderatas. 

XXXI.  Hos  ad  magistros  si  qua  te  fortuna,  Cato,  cum  ista 
natura  detulisset;  non  tu  quidem  vir  melior  esses,  nee  fortior, 
nee  temperantior,  nee  justior  (neque  enim  esse  pot^),  sed  paulo 
ad  lenitatem  propensior ;  non  accusares  nuUis  adductus  inimici- 
tiis,  nulla  lacessitus  injm'ia,  pudentissimum  hominem,  summa  dig- 
nitate  atque  honestate  praeditum :  putares,  cum  in  ejusdem  anni 
custodia,  te  atque  L.  Murenam  fortuna  posuisset,  aliquo  te,  cum 
lioc  reipub.  vinculo  esse  conjunctum ;  quod  atrocitcr  in  senatu 
dixisti,  aut  non  dixisses,  aut  seposuisses,  aut  mitiorem  in  partem 
interpretarere.  Ac  te  ipsum,  quantum  ego  opinione  auguror, 
nunc  et  animi  quodam  impetu  concitatum,  et  vi  naturae  atquq 
ingenii  elatum,  et  recentibus  praeceptorujn  studiis  flagranteni 
Jam  usus  flectet,  dies  leniet,  aetas  mitigabit.  Etenim  isti  ipsi 
mihi  videntur  vestri  praeceptores  et  virtutis  magistri  (33)  fines 
officiorum  paulo  longius  quam  natura  vellet,  protulisse ;  ut  cum 
ad  ultimum  animo  contendissemus,  ibi  tamen,  ubi  oporteret, 
consisteremus.  Nihil  ignoveris :  immo  aliquid,  non  omnia. 
Nihil  gratiae  causa  feceris :  juimo  resistito  gratiae,  «um  offieiuK^. 


NOTES. 


(33)  fines  ojjtciorum.']  By  this  we  are 
to  understand  the  extreme  and  ultiipate 
point,  as  it  were  of  duty ;  what  the 
Greeks  denoted  by  the  word  rikat.  The 
inetaphor  is  taken  from  the  boundaries 
of  lands,  which  serve  to  divide  and  mark 
their  proper  limits.  Cicero  here  insi- 
nuates, that  the  Stoics  had  extended  the 
bounds  of  virtue  beyond  what  the  nature 
of  things  would  allow,  placing  the  ulti- 
mate perfection  of  goodness  in  a  certain 


rigour  and  inflexible  leverity,  that  ex- 
ceeded the  reach  and  condition  of  human 
nature.  "  Quando  enim,"  says  Camera- 
rius,  "  ad  illud  rectum,  quod  ipsi  Kari^ 
"  iafia  pervenietur,  aut  quae  hujus  ent 
"  usurpatio  in  convictu  et  consuetudine 
"  hominum  ?  Fuisse  igitur  hoc  consilium 
"  illorum  Cicero  putat,  non  quod  perve- 
"  niri  ad  tantam  perfectionem  posse  cre- 
"  derent,  sed  ut  anniteates  frwederent 
"  longius." 
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wise  man,  returns  he,  is  never  in  a  passion.  The  partlciJar  con- 
juncture, perhaps,  required  such  a  declaration.  None  but  a  rogue 
will  deceive  by  a  He.  To  alter  one's  sentiments,  is  shameflil ;  to 
yield  to  prayers  and  entreaties,  a  crime;  and  to  be  compassion- 
ate, a  scandalous  weakness.  But  the  masters  that  I  followed  (for 
I  will  own  to  you,  Cato,  that,  in  my  youth,  distrusting  my  own  ^ 
capacity',  I  too  sought  assistance  from  learning),  the  masters,  I  ! 
say,  that  I  followed,  who  had  formed  themselves  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  professed  a  more  moderate  and 
reasonable  philosophy,  tell  me,  that  a  wise  man  is  sometimes 
swayed  by  affection ;  that  compassion-i&^essential  to  the  charac- 
ter of  a  good  man ;  that  faults  differ  in  kind  and  degi'ee,  and 
ought  therefore  to  differ  also  in  respect  to  punishment ;  that 
steadiness  is  not  inconsistent  with  a  disposition  to  forgive ;  that 
the  sage  frequently  contents  himself  with  opinions,  where  he  finds 
it  impossible  to  arrive  at  absolute  certainty ;  that  he  is  sometimes 
liable  to  anger;  that  he  may  be  softened  and  appeased;  that  he 
scruples  not  to  depart  from  what  he  has  said,  where  reason 
prompts  him  so  to  do:  that  he  sometimes  changes  his  mind; 
and  that  all  virtue  consists  in  a  certain  mediocrity? 

Sect.  XXXI.  Had  it  been  your  fortune,  Cato,  with  that  dis* 
position  you  inherit  from  nature,  to  have  studied  under  masters 
like  these,  you  would  not,  indeed,  have  been  a  better,  a  bolder, 
a  more  temperate,  or  a  juster  man,  for  that  were  impossible;  but 
you  would  have  been  a  little  more  inclinable  to  gentleness.  You 
would  not,  without  either  injury  or  provocation,  have  accused 
the  most  modest  man  upon  earth,  and  one  eminent  for  his  merit 
and  dignity :  you  would  have  thought,  as  fortune  had  destined 
you  both  to  magistracies  the  same  year,  that  there  was  a  sort  of 
]3olitical  relation  subsisting  between  you :  and,  as  to  the  invec- 
tives you-threw  out  against  him  in  the  senate,  you  either  Avould 
have  suppressed  them  altogether,  or  put  them  off  till  another 
time,  or,  at  least,  considerably  softened  their  asperity.  But,  as 
iar  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  experience  will  bend,  age  mitigate, 
and  length-  of  time  qualify  that  impetuosity  of  spirit,  that  predo- 
minant force  of  nature  and  genius,  which  at  present,  through  the 
]*ecent  impiessions  of  philosophy,  hurry  you  on  to  a  kind  of  sa- 
^age  and  stubborn  virtue.  For,  in  my  opinion,  your  teachers 
1  professors  of  wisdom  have  stretched  the  bounds  of  moral 
y  ratlier  bc^^ond  what  nature  requires.  Our  desires,  indeed, 
inf)uld  prompt  us  to  aim  at  the  highest  perfection;  yet  still  pru- 
dence must  determ.ine  where  it  will  be  proper  to  stop. — You  are 
^  '  pardoning  nothing.  ^lany  things,  it  must  be  owned,  are 
-  outtlie  reach  of  pardon;  yet  some,  at  least,  have  a  reasonable 
^m.     You  utterly  disclaim  the  influence  of  favour  or  affec- 
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et  fides  postulabit.  Misericorditi  commotus  ne  sis;  etiam,  in 
dissolvenda  severitate ;  sed  tamen  est  laus  aliqua  Immanitatis.  In 
sententia  pernianeto :  vero,  nisi  sententia  alia  vicerit  melior.  Hu- 
juscemodi  Scipio  ille  fiiit,  quern  non  poeuitebat  facere  idem,  quod 
tu :  habere  eruditissimum  hominem,  et  py^Ai^fcitiiHTi'domi :  cujus 
oratione  et  pi'aeceptis,  quanquam  erat  eadem  ista  quae  te  delec- 
tant,  tamen  asperior  non  est  factus,  sed,  ut  accepi  a  senibus,  lenis- 
simus.  Quis  vero  C.  Laelio  comior  ?  quis  jucundior,  eodem  ex 
gtudio  isto?  quis  illo  gravior  ?  sapicntior  ?  (34<)  Possum  de  L.  Phi- 
lippe, de  C.  Gallo  dicere  haec  eadem :  sed  te  domum  jam  dedu- 
cam  tuam.  Quemquamne  existimas  Catone  proavo  tuo  commo- 
diorem,  comiorem,  moderatiorem  fuisse  ad  omnem  rationem  hu- 
manitatis  ?  de  cujus  praestanti  virtute  cum  vere  graviterque  dice- 
res,  domesticum  te  habere  dixisti  exemplum  ad  imitandum.  Est 
iUud  quidem  exemplum  tibi  propositum  domi :  sed  tamen  naturae 
similitudo  illius  ad  te  magis,  qui  ab  illo  ortus  es,  quam  ad  unum- 
quemque  nostrum  pervenire  potuit :  ad  imitandum  vero  tam  mihi 
propositum  exemplar  illud  est,  quam  tibi.  Sed  si  illius  comitatem 
et  facilitatem  tuae  gravitati  severitatique  adsperseris,  non  ista  qui- 
dem erunt  meliora,  quae  nunc  sunt  optima,  sed  certe  condita  ju- 
cundius. 


XXXII.  Quare,  ut  ad  id  quod  institui  revertar,  tolle  mihi  e 
causa  nomen  Catoni« :  remove,  ac  praetermitte  auctoritatem, 
quae  in  judiciis  aut  nihil  valere,  aut  ad  salutem  debet  valere : 
congredere  mecum  criminibus  ipsis.  Quid  accusas,  Cato  ?  quid 
offers  in  judicium  ?  quidarguis?  Ambitum  accusas?  non  defen- 
do.  Me  reprehendis,  quod  idem  defendam,  quod  lege  punive- 
rim?  punivi  ambitum,  non  innocentiam:  ambitum  vero  ipsum 
vel  tecum  accusabo,  si  voles. — Dixjsti  senatusconsultum,  me  re- 
ferente,  esse  factum,  si  mercede  ciefTppti,^  obviam  candidatis 
issent,  si  conducti  sectarentur,  si  gladiatoribus  vulgo  locus  tri- 
butus,  et  item  prandia  si  vulgo  essent  data ;  contra  legem  Cal- 
purniam  factum  videri.  .  Ergo  ita  senatus  judicat,  contra  le- 
gem facta  haec  videri,  si  facta  sint :  decernit,  quod  nihil  opus 
est,  dum  candidatus  morem  gerit.     Nam  factum  sit,  necne,  vi> 


NOTES. 


(34)  Possum  de  L.  Fkilippo.]  As  Ma- 
nutius  strongly  contends  that  some  errors 
must  have  crept  in  here,  I  shall  transcribe 
his  whole  note  upon  this  passage,  for  the 
satisfaction  of  the  curious  reader :  "  Lo- 
*'  cus  unus  ex  iis,  quibus,  contra  veteres 
?'  libros,  conjecturam  libenter  sequor. 
"  Quis  enim  historiae  peritus,  de  L.  Phi- 
••  lo,  non  probabit  magis,  quam  de  L. 
"  Philippo;  Philus  doctrina,  et  sapientia 
•'  clarus  :  itaque  conjungitur,  item  ut  hie, 
"  cum  Scipione,  Laelio,  Catone,  in  ora- 
"  tipi^e  pro  Archia."    Cap.  7.     "  Esse 


'*  hunc  numero,  quem  patres  nostri  vide- 
"  runt,  divinum  hominem  Africanum ; 
"  ex^hoc  C.  Laelium,  L.  Furium,  modes- 
"  tissimos  homines  et  continentissimos ; 
"  ex  hoc  fortissimum  virum,  et  iilis  tem- 
"  poribus  doctissimum  M.  Catonem  il- 
"  lum  senem."  Sic  et  aliis  in  locis.  "At  de 
"  L.  Philippo,  tanquam  sapiente,  et  doc- 
"  to  quae  loquitur  historia  ?"  I  cannot, 
however, but  observe,  in  opposition  to  the 
above  remark  of  Manutius,  that  Cicero, 
in  hisBrutus,  speaksof  Philippusasa  man 
perfectly  skilled  in  the  Greek  learning, 
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tion.  By  all  means  stifle  these  emotions,  where  honour  and  duty 
require  you  so  to  do.  You  think  it  crimmal  to  yield  to  the  dic- 
tatjes  of  compassion :  it  is  so  in  cases  that  require  severity  ;  but, 
on  many  occasions,  humanity  is  praise-worthy.  Persevere  in 
your  resolutions.  True ;  unless  some  better  resolutions  offer  up- 
on a  clearer  view  of  things.  Such  were  the  sentiments  of  the 
great  Scipio ;  who,  like  you,  was  not  ashamed  to  keep  at  his 
house  a  man  of  profound  learning,  and-  almest-appruadiiirg^ttr""' 
4i**nirp  whose  precepts  and  conversation,  though  the  same 
with  those  which  you  so  much  admire,  were  yet  so  far  from  ren- 
dering him  untractable,  that,  as  I  have  learnt  from  some  of  his 
contemporaries,  he  was  the  gentlest  of  all  men.  Who  was  more 
affable,  who  more  agreeable,  than  C.  Laelius,  though  a  follower 
of  the  same  philosophy  ?  At  the  same  time,  who  was  there  that 
equalled  him  in  weight  and  wisdom  ?  I  might  say  the  same  of 
L.  Philifpuo-  and  C.  Gallus;  but  let  me  now  lead  you  into  your 
own  family.  Do  you  believe  that  your  great-grandfather,  Cato, 
fell  short  of  any  man  in  affability,  ^wliteness,  complaisance,  and 
the  most  extensive  humanity ;  accordingly,  when  you  spoke  so 
fully  and  feehngly  of  his  eminent  virtues,  you  told  us  that  you 
had  a  domestic  model  for  your  imitation.  He  is  indeed  an  un- 
exceptionable model;  but  the  similarity  of  genius  may  be  more 
conspicuous  in  you,  who  are  so  nearly  allied  to  him  by  descent :. 
yet  still  is  he  no  less  an  example  for  my  imitation  than  yours. 
But,  were  you  to  temper  your  austerity  and  gravity  with  his  af- 
fability and  politeness,  it  would  not  indeed  add  to  the  excellency 
of  your  virtue,  which  is  already  perfect,  but  it  would  at  least, 
by  a  proper  seasoning,  render  it  more  agreeable. 

Sect.  XXXII.  To  return,  then,  to  the  point  in  question, 
away  with  the  name  of  Cato  from  this  cause;  think  no  more  of 
an  authority  which,  in  a  court  of  justice,  ought  to  avail  nothing, 
or,  at  least,  only  to  save.  Join  issue  with  me  upon  the  crimes 
themselves.  What  is  your  accusation,  Cato  ?  what  do  you 
charge  him  with  before  the  judges  ?  upon  what  does  the  indict- 
ment turn  ?  Do  you  impeach  him  of  corruption  ?  it  is  a  crime 
that  admits  of  no  defence.  You  blame  me  for  defending  a  cause 
that  falls  under  the  censure  of  my  own  law.  That  law  was  made 
against  corruption,  not  against  innocence  ;  nor  is  corruption  less  i 
criminal  in  my  eyes  than  in  yours.  You  tell  me,  that  a  decree  ' 
passed  in  the  senate  at  my  instance,  declaring  it  an  infringement 
of  the  Calpurnian  law,  for  candidates  to  procure  attendants  and 
followers  by  distributing  money,  by  exliibiting  shews  of  gladia- 
tors, or  entertaining  the  populace  with  dinners.  The  senate 
then  judges  these  things,  if  done,  to  be  contrary  to  law ;  but, 
where  a  candidate  yields  exact  obedience,  then  notliing  is  de^ 
creed  against  tiim.     The  great  question  therefore  is,  whether  the 
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hementcr  quaeritur ;  si  factum  sit,  quin  contra  legem  sit,  dubi- 
tare  nemo  potest.  Est  igitur  ridiculum,  quod  est  dubium,  id  re- 
iinquere  incertum;  quod  nemiiii  dubium  potest  esse,  id  judicare. 
Atque  id  decernitur,  omnibus  postulantibus  candidatis  :  ut  ex 
S.  C.  neque  cujus  intersit,  nequc  contra  quem  sit,  intelligi  pos- 
sit.  Quare  doce,  a  L.  Murena  ilia  esse  commissa ;  turn  egomet 
tibi  contra  legem  commissa  esse  concedam. 

XXXIII.  (35)  Multi  obviam  prodierunt  de  provincia  dece- 
denti,  consulatum  petenti :  solet  fieri ;  eccui  autem  non  proditur 
revertenti  ?  quae  fuit  ista  multitudo  ?  Primum,  si  tibi  istam  ra- 
tionem  non  possim  rcddere,  quid  habet  admirationis,  tali  viro 
advenienti,  candidato  consulari,  obviam  prodisse  multos  ?  quod 
nisi  esset  factum,  magis  mirandum  videretur.  Quid  si  etiam  il- 
lud  addam,  quod  a  consuetudine  ncm  abhorret,  rogatos  esse  mul- 
tos? num  aut  criminosum  sit  aut  mirandum,  qua  in  civitate  ro-» 
gati  infimorum  honiinum  filios  j)rope  de  nocte  ex  ultima  saepo 
urbe  deductum  venire  solcamus,  in  ca  non  es.se  gravatos  homines 
prodire  hora  tertia  in  cam})um  Martium,  praesertim  talis  viri 
nomine  rogatos  ?  Quid,  si  omncs  socictates  venerunt,  quarum  ex 
inimero  multi  hie  sedent  judices  ?  quid,  si  multi  homines  nostri 
ordinis  honestissimi  ?  quid,  si  ilia  ofliciosissima,  quae  neminem 
patitur  non  honeste  in  urbem  introirc,  tota  natio  candidatorum  ? 
til  denique  ipse  accusator  nostcr  Posthumius  obviam  cum  beno 
magna  caterva  sua  venit ;  quid  habet  ista  multitudo  admirationis? 
omitto  clientes,  vicinos,  tribules,  exercitum  totum  Luculli,  qui  ad 
triumphum  per  eos  dies  venerat ;  hoc  dico,  frequentiam  in  isto  offi- 
cio gratuitam,  non  modo  dignitati  idlius  unquam,  scd  ne  voluntatt 
quidem  defuisse.  At  sectabantur  multi.  Doce,  mercede;  conce- 
dam esse  crimen  :  hoc  quidem  remoto,  quid  reprehendis  ? 

XXXIV.  Quid  opus  est,  inquit,  sectatoribus?  ii  me  tu  id 
quaeris,  quid  opus  sit  eo,  quo  semper  usi  sumus  ?  Homines  te-« 
nues  unum  habent  in  nostrum  ordinem  aut  prom.erendi  aut  pro- 
ferendi  beneficii  locum,  banc  in  nostris  petitionibus  operam,  at- 


(35)  Multi  obviam  prodierunt — roga- 
tos esse  midlos.']  Cicero  here  produces  the 
arguments  offered  by  Cato,  to  prove  that 
Murena  had  acted  contrary  to  the  laws. 
First,  a  great  number  of  people  had  gone 
to  meet  Murtna  on  his  return  to  Rotre. 
But  Cicero  observes,  rhat  there  could  be 
no  reason  to  suppose  from  thence  they 
were  corrupted,  since  the  thing  -was  cus- 
tomary, and  a  piece  of  respect  always 
paid  to  governors  of  provinces,  who  had 


distinguished  themselves  by  their  merit, 
and  the  integrity  of  their  administration. 
A  second  argument  was,  that  he  had  so- 
licited a  nunber  of  friends  and  followers 
to  attend  him  to  the  field  of  iVlars  <  n  the 
day  of  election.  Cicero  replies,  that  rhis 
too  was  a  common  practice,  even  io  thft 
case  of  persons  of  the  meanest  rank  ;  :ud 
therefore  could  not,  with  any  shr^  'ow  of 
reason,  be  denied  to  a  man  of  th'/  :J  t 
authority  in  the  commonwealth. 
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fact  was  committed?  for,  that  once  proved,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  as  to  tlie  infringement  of  die  law.  Now  it  is  ridiculous 
to  leave  that  which  is  doubtful  without  a  thorough  examination, 
and  to  tiy  a  point  that  can  admit  of  no  doubt.  For  it  was  at 
the  desire  of  all  the  candidates  that  this  decree  passed,  that  it 
might  never  be  known  against  whom,  or  in  whose  favour,  the 
law  was  intended.  Prove,  then,  that  L.  Murena  was  guilty  of 
these  overt  acts,  and  I  shall,  witliout  hesitation,  allow  that  they 
are  expressly  contrary  to  law. 

Sect.  XXXIII.  A  gieat  many  people,  you  say,  went  out  to, 
meet  him,  when  he  returned  from  his  province,  to  stand  for  the 
consulship.  This  is  no  more  than  common  :  what  man,  on  his 
retuin  home,  is  not  met  by  a  multitude  of  his  friends  ?  But  who 
were  those  munbers  ?  First,  supposing  1  was  unable  to  satisfy 
you  in  this  point,  yet  what  reason  is  there  to  wonder,  that  a  great 
many  went  to  meet  a  citizen  so  illustrious  for  his  merit,  and  a  con-  ^ 
sular  candidate  ?  had  it  been  otherwise,  the  wonder  would  have 
been  much  gr^er.  What  if  I  should  even  say,  since  the  cus- 
tom is  by  no  means  unusual,  that  a  great  many  were  inpted?  is 
it  either*  criminal,  or  a  matter  of  surprise,  that  in  a  state  where  | 
we  scruple  not  upon  invitation  to  attend  the  sons  of  the  meanest 
citizen,  even  before  day,  and  from  the  most  remote  parts  of  tlie 
city,  men  should  think  it  no  trouble  to  appear  in  the  field  of  Mars 
by' nine  o'clock,  especially  when  invited  in  the  name  of  so  illus- 
trious a  citizen  ?  \\liat  if  all  the  several  companies  had  come, 
from  amongst  whom  many  may  now  sit  here  as  judges  ?  what  if 
many  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  our  order  ?  what  if  the 
whole  officious  race  of  candidates,  who  never  sufi'er  a  man  to  en- 
ter the  city  without  paying  him  some  mark  of  respect  ?  if,  in 
short,  our  accuser  himselij  Posthumius,  had  come  to  meet  hiui 
at  die  head  of  a  great  retinue,  what  is  there  wonderful  in  all  i 
this  multitude  of  attendants  ?  I  say  nothing  of  his  chents,  his  J 
neighbours,  those  of  the  same  tribe,  nor  of  the  army  of  Liicul- 
lus,  wliich  was  then  come  to  Rome  to  attend  the  triimiph  of 
tlieir  general.  I  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  this  gratuitous  con- 
course of  fiiends  upon  such  an  occasion,  was  never  wanting  to 
support  the  dignity,  nay,  even  to  answer  the  desire  of  whoever 
requh-ed  it.  But  he  had  a  vast  train  of  followers :  shew  them  to 
have  been  hired,  and  1 11  allow  it  criminal ;  but  if  that  does  not 
appear,  how  can  you  deem  him  guilty  ? 

Sect.  XXXIV.  But  what  occasion,  says  our  adversary',  for  all 
tliat  train  of  followers  ?   Do  you  ask  mc  what  tjccasion  there  is  for  I 
a  practice  which  has  been  so  long  in  g':^aeral  use?     ^len  of  low  I 

ndition  have  only  this  wethod  of  meriting  or  requiting  die  ser- 
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que  affectationem ;  neque  enim  fieri  potest,  neque  postulandum 
est  a  nobis,  aut  ab  equitibus  Romanis,  ut  suos  necessaries  can- 
didate^ sectentur  totos  dies ;  a  quibus  si  domus  nostra  celebra- 
tur,  si  interdum  ad  forum  deducimur,  si  uno  basilicae  spatio  ho- 
nestamur,  diligenter  observari  videmur  et  coli.  Tenuioruni  et 
non  occupatorum  amicorum  est  ista  assiduitas,  quorum  copia 
bonis  et  beneficis  deesse  non  solet.  Noli  igitur  eripere  hunc  in- 
feriori  generi  hominum  fructum  officii,  Cato :  sine  eos,  qui  om- 
nia a  nobis  sperant,  habere  ipsos  quoque  aliquid,  quod  nobis 
tribuere  possint.  Si  nihil  erit  praeter  ipsorum  sufFragium,  tenue 
est:  (36) si,  ut  sufFragantur,  nihil  valent  gratia;  ipsi  denique,  ut 
Solent  loqui,  non  dicere  pro  nobis,  non  spondere,  non  vocare 
domum  suam  possunt ;  atque  haec  a  nobis  petunt  omnia ;  neque 
ulla  re  alia,  quae  a  nobis  consequuntur,  nisi  opera  sua,  compen- 
gari  putant  posse.  Itaque  (37)  et  legi  Fabiae,  quae  est  de  nurae- 
ro  sectatorum,  et  S.  C.  quod  est  L.  Caesare  consule  factum,  re- 
stiterunt ;  nulla  est  enim  poena,  quae  possit  observantiam  tenui- 
orum  ab  hoc  vetere  institute  officiorum  excludere.  At  specta- 
cula  sunt  tributim  data,  et  ad  prandium  vulgo  vocati.     Etsi  hoc 
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(36)  Si,  ut  suffragantur,  nihil  valent 
gratia.]  As  this  seems  to  be  a  very  ob- 
scure passage,  and  has  occasioned  no  small 
trouble  to  commentators,  I  shall,  for  the 
reader's  information,  transcribe  the  re- 
mark of  TerratJus  upon  it.  "  Manutius," 
says  he,  "  hoc  totum  abundare  arbitra- 
•'  tur,  et  nihil  omnino  requiri  post  illud: 
*•  si  nihil  erit  praeter  ipsorum  auffragiuniy 
"  tenue  est.  Ego  et  necessarium  alterum 
*'  illud  membrum  esse  judico  ad  absol- 
•'  vendam  sententiam,  et  duobus  modis 
"  exponi  posse  contendo.  Nam  suffra- 
*'  gari  nihil  aliud  est,  et  significat,  quam 
*'  suum  dare  suffragium,  ne  ab  ipsius 
"  verbi  notione  recedatur.  Jam  constat, 
*«  banc  superioris  membri  esse  approba- 
"  tionem  :  si  nihil  erit  praeter  ipsorum 
*•  approbationem,  tenue  est ;  nimirum,  si 
"  in  referenda  gratia  nobilibus  viris,  pro 
•'  tot  ac  tantig  sibi  coUatis  beneficiis,  ni- 
"  hil  tenuiores  habeant  praeter  suiFragi- 
"  um,  tenuis  admodum  est  compensatio, 
"  Qua  de  causa  ?  si,  ut  suffragantur,  nul- 
*'  la  valent  gratia  ;  qyoniam,  prout  suf- 
*•  fragantur,  et  in  ferendis  sufFragiis,  nul- 
*'  la  tenuiorum  gratia  est.  Hac  eadem 
"  oratione,  cap.  aS.  ubi  agitur  de  postu- 
*•  latis  Sulpicii  a  senatu  repudiatis:  Con- 
*^fusionem  suffragiorumjlagitdsti,  proro- 
*'  gationem  legis  Maniliae,  aeguationem 
*'  gratiae,  dignitatis,  suffragiorum.  Lex 
*♦  Manilia,  jam  vel  abrogata,  vel  repudi- 
*'  ata,  jubebat,  confusis  omnium  centuria- 
"  rum  suffragiis,  eos  esse  consules  (idem- 
«'  que  puta  de  caeterig  magistratibus)  qui 


"  plura  tulissent.  Eadem  lex  ut  restitu- 
"  eretur,  Sulpicius  petebat :  cui  si  senatut 
"  assensus  fuisset,  primo  nullius  centu. 
"  riae  beneficiuni  apparuisset ;  hinc  toUe- 
"  batur  gratia  :  deinde  omnes  simul  om- 
"  nium  classium  centuriae  sufFragium  tu- 
"  lissent;  hinc  dignitatem,  etjussuorum 
*•  suffragiorum,  primae  et  secundae  clas- 
"  sis  centuriae  amittebant,  a  quibus  ple- 
"  rumque  absolvebantur  comitia.  Habet 
"  igitur,  duas  tantum  classes,  ut  pluri- 
"  mum,  gratia  valuisse  in  ferendis  suf- 
"  fragiis,  hoc  est  in  suffragando,  quod  fe- 
"  re  ab  iis  absolverentur  comitia  centuri- 
"  ata,  de  quibus  loquimur,  antequam  re- 
"  liquae  classes  introvocarentur,  proiiide- 
"  que  tertia,  quarta  in  quinta,  in  suffra- 
"  gando,  nulla  gratia  valebant.  Hi  erant 
*'  tenuiores,  de  quibus  ut  pateat  vere  es- 
"  se  dictum  :  Si  nihil  erit  praeter  ipsorum, 
"  suffragium,  tenue  est ;  additur  ratio:  Si 
*'  (pro  quoniam)  ut  suffragantur  (procul 
"  suffragium  ferunt)  nulla  valent  gratia." 
Thus  Terratius ;  and  yet,  perhaps,  the 
meaning  may  be  more  than  this,  that  a 
single  vote  is  all  they  have  to  bestow,  which 
at  best  is  but  a  small  affair,  as  they  have 
no  weight,  interest,  nor  authority,  be- 
yond their  personal  suffrage. 

(37)  £t  legi  Fabiae,  et  senatusconsulta.'] 
The  Fabian  law  against  corruption  limit- 
ed the  number  of  followers  that  were  to 
attend  a  candidate  into  the  field  of  Mars. 
But  the  people  strenuously  opposed  this 
law,  and  could  be  deterred  by  no  penal- 
ties  from  expressing  this  mark  of  their 
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vices  of  us  senators,  by  their  assiduity  and  attendance  while  we 
stand  candidates  for  public  offices.  For  it  is  neither  possible,  nor 
indeed  to  be  required  of  us  and  the  Roman  knights,  that  we 
should  attend  our  friends  for  whole  days  together  in  their  de- 
mand of  public  honours.  If  they  frequent  our  houses,  if  they 
sometimes  conduct  us  to  the  forum,  if  they  give  us  their  com- 
pany a  piazza's  length,  we  seem  to  be  sufficiently  honoured  and 
respected.  The  assiduity  of  constant  attendance  is  never  expect- 
ed but  from  men  of  ordinary  rank,  and  free  from  the  incum- 
brance of  business ;  and  of  these,  the  good  and  generous  are 
never  without  a  sufficient  number.  Do  not  therefore,  Cato,  de- 
prive the  lower  order  of  mankind  of  this  fruit  of  their  good  of- 
fices. Suffer  them,  who  hope  every  thing  fiom  us,  to  have  it 
likewise  in  their  power  to  pay  us  somewhat  in  return.  Had  we 
nothing  to  expect  from  them  but  their  votes,  it  would  avail  us 
little,  because  they  have  no  great  weight  in  elections.  In  short, 
as  they  themselves  are  wont  to  say,  they  cannot  plead  for  us, 
they  cannot  bail  us,  they  cannot  invite  us  to  their  houses ;  these 
are  services  they  expect  from  us :  nor  have  they  any  prospect  of 
requiting  the  good  offices  we  do  them,  but  by  the  zeal  and  assi- 
duity of  their  attendance.  Accordingly  they  opposed  both  the 
Fabian  law,  which  limited  the  number  of  attendants,  and  the 
decree  of  the  senate,  which  was  made  in  the  consulship  of  L.  \ 
Caesar :  for  no  penalty  has  yet  been  found  sufficient  to  restrain  J 
people  of  meaner  rank  from  this  old  method  of  expressing  their 
attachment  to  the  great.  But  public  shews  were  exhibited  to  the 
tribes,  and  dinners  were  given  to  the  populace.     Though  tl)is, 
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regard  for  the  great,  founded  in  antient 
custom.  As  to  the  decree  of  the  senate 
here  mentioned,  it  is  to  be  referred  to 
the  year  when  Cicero  declared  himself  a 
candidate  for  the  consulship.  He  had  r.o 
less  than  six  competitors,  P.  Su'picius 
Galba,  L.  Sergius  Catiline,  C.  Antonius, 
L.  Cassius  Lcnginus,  Q.  Cornifirins,  C. 
Licinius  sacerdos.  The  two  first  were 
patricians,  the  two  next  plebeians,  yet 
noble ;  the  two  last,  the  sons  of  fathers 
who  had  first  imported  the  public  ho- 
nours into  their  families.  Cicero  was  the 
only  new  man  among  them,  or  one  born 
of  equestrian  rank.  In  this  competition, 
■which  happened  during  the  consul-hip  of 
L.  Caesar  and  C.  Figulus,  the  practice  of 
bribing  was  carried  on  so  openly  and 
shamefully  by  Antonius  and  Catiline, 
that  the  senate  thought  it  necessary  to 
.five  some  check  to  it  by  a  new  and  more 
rigorous  Jaw  ;  but  when  they  were  pro- 
ceeding to  publish  it,  L.  Mucins  Oresti- 
nus,  one  of  the  tribunes,  put  his  negative 
Upon  Uiew,    Tli»  tribune  bad  been  Ci- 


cero's client,  and  defended  by  him  in  ai^ 
impeachment  of  plunder  and  robbery; 
but  having  now  sold  himself  to  his  ene- 
mies, made  it  the  subject  of  all  his  ha- 
rangues to  ridicule  his  birth  and  charac- 
ter, as  unworthy  of  the  consulship.  In 
the  debate,  therefore,  which  arose  in  the 
senate  up<  n  the  merit  of  his  negative, 
Cicero,  provoked  to  find  so  desperate  a 
confederacy  against  him,  rose  up,  and 
after  some  raillery  and  expostulation  with 
Mucins,  made  a  most  severe  invective  on 
the  flagitious  lives  and  practices  of  his 
twoconipetitors,in  a  speech  usually  called 
in  togfi  Candida,  because  it  was  delivered 
in  a  white  gown,  the  proper  habit  of  all 
candidates,  and  from  which  the  name  it- 
self was  derived.  In  this  speech  he  coun- 
sels the  senate  to  limit  the  number  of  at- 
tendants upon  a  candidate  ;  but  the  tri- 
bune still  persisting  in  his  negative,  the 
proposal  came  to  nothing;  so  that  there 
was  no  law  now  in  force  which  Murena. 
could  be  >aid  to  bAve  infringed, 
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factum  a  Murena  omnino,  judices,  non  est ;  ab  ejus  amicis  au- 
teni  more  et  modo  factum  est:  tamen  admonitus  re  ipsa,  recor- 
der quantum  hae  questioiies  in  senatu  habitae  punctorum  nobis» 
Servi,  detraxerint.  Quod  enim  tempus  ftiit  aut  nostra,  aut  pa- 
trum  nostrorum  memoria,  quo  haec,  sive  ambitio  est,  sive  libe- 
ralitas,  non  fucrit,  ut  locus  efc  in  circo,  et  in  loro  daretur  amicis 
et  trjbulibas  ?  haec  homines  tenuiores  primum,  nedum  qui  u 
suis  tribulibus  vetere  institute  assequebantur. 

XXXV.  Praefectum  fabrum  semel  locum  tribulibus  suis  de- 
disse :  quid  statuent  in  viros  primaries,  qui  in  circo  totas  taber- 
iias,  tribulium  causa,  compararunt?  haec  omnia  sectatorum, 
spcctaculoram,  prandiorum  item  crimina,  a  multitudine  in  tuam 
nimiam  diligentiam,  Servi,  conjecta  sunt ;  in  quibus  tamen  Mu- 
rena. ab  senatus  auctoritate  defenditur.  Quid  enim?  Senatus 
num  obviam  prodire  crimen  putat  ?  non  ;  sed  morcede :  convin- 
ce: num  sectari  multos  ?  non,  sed  conductos :  •  doce  conductos  : 
num  locum  ad  spectandum  dare,  aut  ad  prandium  invitare?  mi- 
nime;  sed  vulgo  passim.  Quid  est  vulgo?  universes:  non  igi*- 
tur,  si  L.  Natta,  summo  loco  adolescens,  qui,  et  que  animo  janx 
sit,  et  qualis  vir  futurus  sit,  videmus,  in  equitum  centuriis  voluit 
esse,  et  ad  hoc  officium  necessitudinis,  et  ad  reliquum  tempus 
gratiosus,  id  erit  ejus  vitrico  fraudi,  aut  crimini :  nee,  si  virgo 
■  vestalis,  hujus  propinqua  et  necessaria,  locum  suum  gladiatoriuni 
concessit  huic,  non  et  ilia  pie  fecit,  et  hie  a  culpa  est  remetus : 
omnia  haec  sunt  officia  necessariorum,  commoda  tenuierum,  mu- 
nia  candidatorum.  At  enim  agit  mecum  austere  et  stoice  Cato; 
iiegat  verum  esse,  allici  benevolentiam  cibo  :  negat  judicium  he- 
minum  in  magistratibiis  mandandis  cerrumpi  voluptatibus  oper- 
tere.  Ergo,  ad  coenam  petitionis  causa  si  quis  vecat,  condenv- 
vietur;  quippe,  inquit,  tu  mihi  summum  imperium,  summam 
auctoritatem,  tu  gubernacula  reipub.  petas  fevendis  hominum 
sensibus  et  dcleniendis  animis,  et  adhibendis  voluptatibus  ?  utruiiL 
lenocinium,  inquit,  a  grege  delicatae  juventutis,  an  orbis  terraruiu 
imperium  a  populo  Romano  petebas  ?  Horribilis  oratio !  sed  eaiu 
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my  lords,  was  not  done  by  Murena  himself,  but  by  his  friends, 
in  moderation,  and  according  to  custom  :  yet  now  that  the  tiling 
as  suggested  to  my  remembrance,  I  cannot  hel}>  desiring  you  to 
reflect,  Servins,  how  many  votes  are  lost,  by  bringing  these  in- 
quiries before  the  senate.  For  wliere  was  the  time,  either  in  our 
own  memory^  or  that  of  our  fathers,  when  this  spirit,  whether 
of  ambition  or  liberality-,  did  not  allot  a  place  in  the  circus  and 
the  forum  to  our  friends,  and  those  cf  our  own  tribe  ?  This  cus- 
tom began  amongst  the  lower  order  of  people,  and  by  degrees 
5pread 

Sect.  XXXV.  It  is  known  that  the  master  of  the  artizans 
once  allotted  a  place  to  those  of  his  own  tribe :  what  shall  we 
determine  then  with  respect  to  men  of  quality,  who  hire  whole 
liooths  in  tlie  circus  for  the  same  purpose?  All  these  accusa- 
tions, Servius,  regarding  I'etinue,  shews,  -  and  even  entertain- 
ments, are  attributed  by  the  multitude  to  your  over-scru})ulou9 
exactness ;  when  Murena  is  even  justified  in  these  points  by  the 
authority  of  the  senate.  For,  tell  me,  does  the  sennte  tiiink  it 
criminal  for  a  person  to  be  met  upon  his  return  home  ?  No  ;  un- 
less he  hires  people  for  that  purpose.  Prove  this,  then,  upon  my 
client.  Does  it  forbid  a  multitude  of  attendants?  only  when 
they  are  bribed.  Make  this  appear.  Are  seats  at  pubhc  shews, 
or  invitations  to  dinner,  prohibited  ?  never  but  when  they  are 
given  promiscuously.  But  how  promiscuously  ?  why,  to  all  with- 
out exception.  If  L.  Natta,  a  youth  of  distiiiguished  birth  and 
courage,  of  whom  we  justlyjconceive  the  highest  hopes,  enrolled 
himself  in  the  centuries  of  knights,  to  conciliate  their  favour, 
and  secure  their  interest  for  the  time  to  come,  ought  that  to  be 
imputed  to  his  stepfather  as  a  crime  or  fraudulent  step  ?  or  if  a 
vestal  virgin,  his  relation  and  friend,  resigned  to  him  her  seat  at 
'  a  shew  of  gladiators,  was  it  not  a  proof  of  affection  in  her,  and  a 
favour  he  might  expect  without  danger  of  censure?  AH  these 
are  no  more  than  the  duties  of  friends,  the  perquisites  of  infe- 
riors, and  the  privileges  of  candidates.  But  Cato  argues  with 
austerity,  and  in  the  character  of  a  Stoic.  He  says  it  is  unjust 
to  concihate  favour  by  giving  entertainments  to  the  people ;  that, 
in  conferring  offices,  the  votes  ought  not  to  be  influenced  by  the 
allurements  of  pleasure ;  and  that  if  a  candidate  invites  another 
to  supper  with  this  view,  his  conduct  is  justly  liable  to  censure. 
What,  says  he,  do  you  solicit  the  chief  command,  the  highest 
imthority,  and  the  administration  of  the  conunonwealth,  by  pam- 
j)ering  the  senses,  soothing  the  incHnations,  and  administering 
to  the  pleasures  of  mankind  ?  Do  you  aspu-e  to  be  master  of 
the  revels  to  a  troop  of  delicate  youths,  or  to  obtain  the  com- 
inand  of  the  world  from  the  Roman  people  ?    An  alarming 
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usus,  vita,  mores,  civitas  ipsa  respuit.  Neque  tamen  Lacedae* 
monii,  auctores  istius  vitae  atque  orationis,  qui  quotidianis  epu- 
lis in  robore  accunibunt :  neque  vero  Cretes,  quorum  nemo  gus- 
tavit  unquam  cubans,  melius  quam  Romani  homines,  qui  tem- 
pora  voluptatis  laborisque  dispertiunt,  respublicas  suas  retinue- 
runt  :  quorum  altcri  uno  adventu  nostri  exercitus  deleti  sunt,  al- 
teri  nostri  imperii  praesidio  disciplii^am  suam,  legesquc  conser- 
vant. 

XXXVI.  Qiiare  noli,  Cato,  majorum  instituta,  quae  res  ipsa 
publica,  quae  diuturnitas  imperii  comprobat,  nimium  severa  ora- 
tione  reprebendere.  (38)  Fuit  eodem  ex  studio  vir  eruditus  apud 
patres  nostros,  et  honestus  homo  et  nobilis,  Q.  Tubero :  is,  cum 
epulum  Q.  Maximus,  Africani  patrui  sui  nomine,  populo  Rom. 
daret,  rogatus  est  a  Maximo,  ut  triclinium  sternei-et,  cum  esset 
Tubero  ejusdem  Africani  sororis  filius :  atque  ille,  homo  erudi- 
tissimus,  ac  Stoicus,  stravit  pelliculis  hoedinis  lectulos  Punicanos, 
et  exposuit  vasa  Samia :  quasi  vero  esset  Diogenes  Cynicus  mor- 
tuus,  et  non  divini  hominis  Africani  mors  honestaretur :  quern 
cum  supremo  ejus  die  Maximus  laudarct,  gratias  egit  diis  im- 
mortalibus,  quod  ille  vir  in  hac  republica  potissimum  natus  es- 
set :  necesse  enim  fuisse,  ibi  esse  terrarum  imperium,  ubi  ille 
esset.  Hujus  in  morte  celebranda  graviter  tulit  populus  Rom. 
lianc  perversam  sapientiam  Tuberonis ;  itaque  homo  integerri- 
mus,  civis  optimus,  cum  esset  L.  Paulli  nepos,  P.  Africani,  ut 
dixi,  sororis  filius,  his  hoedinis  pelliculis  praetura  dejectus  est. 
Odit  populus  Rom.  privatam  luxuriam,  publicam  magnificentiara 
diligit ;  non  amat  profusas  epulas ;  sordes  et  inhumanitatem  mid- 
to  minus.  Distinguit  rationem  officiorum  ac  temporum,  vicissi- 
tudinem  laboris  ac  voluptatis.  Nam,  quod  ais,  nulla  re  allici  ho- 
minum  mentes  oportere  ad  magistratum  mandandum,  nisi  dig- 
iiitate :  hoc  tu  ipse,  in  quo  summa  est  dignitas,  non  serva§ ;  cur 
enim  quemquam,  ut  studeat  tibi,  ut  te  adjuvet,  rogas?  rogas  tu 
me,  ut  mihi  praesis,  ut  committam  ego  me  tibi;  quid  tandem? 
istuc  me  rogari  oportet  abs  te,  an  to  potius  a  me,  ut  pro  mea  sa- 
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(38)  Fail  eodem  studio  Q.  Tubero.]  Ci- 
cero here  ridicules  the  doctrine  of  the 
Stoics,  shews  the  absurdities  into  which 
it  may  betray  a  man,  and  paints  the  ill 
consequences  that  often  arise  from  it. 
O.  Tubero,  of  whom  he  speaks  here,  had 
professed  himself  a  Stoic,  and  resolved  to 
regulate  his  conduct  by  the  tenets  of  that 
sect.  Accordingly,  in  an  entertainment 
ke  gave  the  Remap  people,  on  occasion 


of  the  death  of  the  great  Scip'o  Afrlca- 
nus,  he  made  use  of  plain  wooden  beds, 
goat  skin  covers,  and  earthen  dishes.  But 
this  ill-timed  parsimony  was  so  displeas- 
ing to  the  Roman  people,  that,  when  he 
afterwards  stood  for  the  praetorship,  they 
T'-'fused  him  their  suffrages,  though  a  marr 
of  illustrious  birth,  and  the  most  distin-, 
guished  virtue;. 
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speech  !  but  rrfuted  by  our  lives,  our  manners,  our  practice,  and 
the  constitutioa  itself.  For  neither  the  Lacedemonians,  the  first 
institutors  of  this  way  of  living  and  talking,  who  at  their  daily 
meals  recline  upon  a  hard  board :  nor  the  Cretans,  who  never 
indulge  themselves  in  a  lying  posture  at  table,  have  been  more 
successful  in  the  management  of  public  affairs  than  the  Romans, 
who  divide  their  time  between  business  and  pleasure.  Nay,  let 
me  add,  that  the  Cretans  were  destroyed  in  a  single  campaign ; 
and  the  Lacedemonians  are  indebted  to  our  protection,  for  the 
preservation  of  their  laws  and  constitutions. 

Sect.  XXXVI.  Therefore,  Cato,  censure  not  too  severely 
these  customs  of  our  ancestors,  which  our  present  flourishing 
condition,  and  the  long  continuance  of  our  empire,  sufficiently 
justify.  Q.  Tubero,  a  man  of  learning  in  the  days  of  our  fore- 
fathers, and  distinguished  by  his  birth  and  personal  merit,  had 
imbibed  the  same  principles  which  you  follow.  When  Q.  Maxi- 
mus,  in  memory  of  his  uncle  Africanus,  was  preparing  an  enter- 
tainment for  the  Roman  people,  he  desired  this  Tubero,  who 
was  the  son  of  Afiicanus's  sister,  to  furnish  out  a  dining-room 
on  the  occasion.  L^pon  which  this  learned  Stoic  covered  some 
plain  wooden  beds  with  goat-skins,  and  loaded  them  with  earthen  ■ 
dishes ;  as  if  they  had  been  commemorating  the  death  of  Dioge- 
nes the  cynic,  and  not  of  the  great  Africanus,  a  man  so  divine, 
that  when  Maximus  pronounced  his  funeral  oration,  he  thanked 
tlie  immortal  gods  for  his  being  a  native  of  this  commonwealth ; 
because  to  whatever  place  his  services  were  attached,  there  the 
empire  of  the  universe  could  not  fail  to  reside.  And  indeed  the 
people  of  Rome  highly  resented  this  ill-judged  wisdom  of  Tubero, 
in  thus  celebrating  the  obsequies  of  so  great  a  man.  According- 
ly tliis  unblemished  and  excellent  citizen,  though  the  grandson 
of  L.  Paulus,  and  the  son  of  Afiicanus's  sister,  was  jiossed  in 
those  goat-skins  out  of  the  praetorship.  The  people  ot  Rome 
iraie  private  luxury,  but  are  fond  of  public  magnificence:  they 
don't  love  profusion  in  entertainments,  but  far  less  a  sordid  pe- 
nurious economy :  they  know  how  to  distinguish  times  and  du- 
des, and  the  vicissitudes  of  labour  and  pleasure.  For  as  to  your 
.assertion,  that  nothing  but  merit  ought  to  influence  the  minds  of 
men,  in  conferring  pubHc  honours ;  your  own  very  practice, 
great  as  your  merit  is,  runs  directly  counter  to  it.  For  why  do 
you  ask  any  one  to  favour  your  pretensions,  and  promote  j'our 
«uit  ?  You  request  me  to  grant  you  the  command  over  me,  and 
put  myself  under  your  authority.  But  why  so  ?  does  it  belong 
t;o  you  to  request  that  of  me,  or  ought  not  I  rather  earnestly  to 
t^olicit  you  to  expose  yourself  to  dangers  and  fatigues  for  mv  sake? 
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lute  laborem  periculumque  su!>cipias?  (39)Qukl,  quod  liabesno- 
menclatorem  ?  in  eo  quidem  fallis,  et  decipis.  Nam  si  nomine 
appellari  abs  te  cives  tuos  honestum  est,  turpe  est  cos  notioies 
esse  servo  tuo  quain  tibi ;  sin  etiam  noris,  tamen  per  monitoreni. 
appellandi  sunt?  cur  ante  petis,  quam 'insusurravit  ?  aut  quid, 
ciim  admoneris,,  tamen  quasi  tute  noris,  ita  salutas  ?  quid,  post- 
eaquam  es  designatus,  multo  salutas  negligentius  ?  haec  omnia 
ad  rationem  civitatis  si  dirigas,  recta  sunt:  sin  perpenderc  ad 
disciplinae  praecepta  velis,  reperiantur  pravissima.  Quare  nee 
plebi  Romanae  eripiendi  fructus  isti  sunt  ludorum,  gladiatoruni, 
conviviorum ;  quae  omnia  majores  nostri  comparaverunt :  ncc- 
candidatis'ista  bcnignitas  adimenda  est,  quae  libemlitatem  magi 
fsignificat,  quam  largitionem. 

XXXVII.  At  enim  te  ad  accusandum  fespub.  adduxit.  Cre- 
do, Cato,  te  isto  animo,  atque  ea  opini(me  venisse :  sed  tu  impru- 
dentia  laberis*  Ego  quod  facio,  judices,  cum  amicitiae  dignita- 
tisque  L.  Murcnae  gratia  facio;  tum  me  pacis,  otii,  concordiae, 
libertatis,  salutis,  vitae  denique  omnium  nostrum  causa  facere 
clamo  at(|ue  obtestor.  Audite,  audite  consulem,  judices,  nihil 
dicam  arrogantius,  tantum  dicam,  totos  dies  atque  noctes  de  re- 
publica  cogitantem.  Non  usque  eo  L.  Catilina  rempublicam  de- 
s[)exit  atque  contempsit,  ut  ca  copia,  quam  secum  eduxit,  se  liauc 
civitatem  opprcssurum  arbitraretur ;  latius  }iatet  illius  sceleris 
contagio,  quam  quisquam  putat:  ad  plures  pertineti  (tO)  Intuis, 
intus,  iuquam,  est  equus  Trojanus,  a  quo  inmquam,  me  consule, 
dormientes  op})rimemini.  Quaeris,  a  me,  quid  ego  Catilinam 
inctuam?  Nihil:  et  curavi  ne  quis  metueret:  sed  copias  illius, 
quas  hie  video,  dico  esse  metuendas :  nee  tam  timendus  est 
mmc  exercitus  L.  Catiliuae,  quam  isti,  qui  ilium  exercitum  de- 
seruisse  dicuntur :  non  enim  deseruerunt ;  sed  ab  illo  in  speculis 
atque  insidiis  relicti,  in  capite  atque  in  cervicibus  nostris  restite- 
runt ;  hi  et  hitegrum  consulem,  et  bonum  imperatorem,  et  iiatu- 


NOTES. 


(39)  Quid,  quod  habes  nomenclatorem  ?"] 
As  at  Rome  the  people  had  much  to  give, 
and  therefore  expected  to  be  much  court- 
ed, every  man  who  aspired  to  any  public 
dignity,  made  it  ^his  business  to  learn  the 
name,  the  place,  and  the  condition  of  eve- 
ry eminent  citizen,  what  estate,  what 
friends,  and  what  neighbours  he  had. 
For  ti.is  purpose  he  entertained  a  slave  or 
two  in  his  family,  whose  sole  employ- 
ment it  was  to  learn  the  names,  and 
know  the  persons  of  every  citizen  at 
sight,  so  as  to  be  able  to  whisper  them 
to  his  master  as  he  passed  through  the 
streets,  that  he  might  be  ready  to  salute 
them  all  familiarly,  and  shake  hands  with 
them  as  his  particular  acquaintance.  Plu- 
tarch says,  that  the  use  of  these  nomen- 


clators  was  contrary  to  the  laws ;  and 
that  Cato,  for  that  reason,  in  suing  for 
the  public  offices,  would  not  employ  any 
of  them,  but  took  all  that  trouble  upon 
himself.  But  that  notion  is  here  fiully 
confuted  by  Cicero,  who  rallies  the  ab- 
surd rigour  of  Cato's  stoical  principles, 
and  their  inconsistency  with  common 
life,  from  this  very  circumstance  of  his 
having  a  nomenclator.  As  for  Cicero 
himself,  whatever  pains  he  is  said  to 
have  taken  in  this  way,  it  appears  from 
several  passages  in  his  letters,  that  he 
constantly  ha<i  a  nomenclator  at  his  el- 
bow on  all  public  occasions. 

(40)  Inlus,  intus  est  equus  Trojanus,] 
The  story  of  the  Trojan  horse  is  so  well 
known,    from    the   elegant  description 
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Wliat  do  you  mean  by  keeping  a  nomenclator  ?  the  thing  itself 
is  a  mere  cheat.  For,  if  it  be  your  duty  to  call  the  citizens  by 
their  names,  it  is  a  shame  for  your  slave  to  know  them  better 
than  yourself:  but,  if  you  really  know  them,  where  is  the  neces- 
sity for  a  monitor?  why  do  you  not  speak  to  them  before  he  has 
whispered  you  ?  or,  alter  he  has  wliispered,  why  do  you  salute 
them,  as  if  you  knew  them  yourself?  or,  when  you  have  gained 
your  election,  why  do  you  grow  careless  about  saluting  them  at 
all  ?  All  this,  if  examined  by  the  rides  of  social  life,  is  right ; 
but,  if  by  the  precepts  of  your  })hilosophy,  very  wicked.  There- 
foi'e,  neither  are  the  people  of  Rome  to  be  deprived  of  the  grati- 
fication arising  from  shews,  gladiators,  and  public  feasts ;  all  \^  liich 
our  ancestors  have  provided  for  our  entertainment ;  nor  are  can- 
didates to  be  excluded  from  the  privilege  of  conferring  those  fa- 
vours, which  are  ratlier  marks  of  generosity  than  corruption. 

Sect.  XXXVII.  But  you  tell  me,  it  was  your  regard  for  fhe 
commonwealth  that  induced  you  to  undertake  this  impeachment. 
— I  easily  believe,  Cato,  that  you  come  here  with  that  intention 
and  design ;  but  you  obstruct  your  own  pui-pose,  for  want  of  due 
reflection.  For  my  own  part,  my  lords,  I  am  far  from  dissem- 
bling how  much  friendship,  and  a  concern  for  Murena's  dignity, 
weigh  with  me  on  this  occasion ;  but  at  the  same  time,  allow  me 
to  declare,  nay,  and  in  the  strongest  terms,  proclaim,  that  I  am 
no  less  moved  by  a  regard  to  the  peace,  ease,  concord,  liberty, 
lives,  and  safety  of  us  all.  Hear,  hear  your  consul,  who,  not  to 
speak  arrogantly,  thinks  of  nothing  day  and  night  but  of  the  re- 
public. Catiline  does  not  desj^ise  us  so  far  as  to  hope  to  subdue 
this  city,  with  the  force  which  he  has  carried  out  with  him.  The 
cc>ntagion  is  spread  wider,  and  has  infected  more  than  you  ima- 
gine. The  Trojan  horse  is  within  our  walls ;  which,  while  I  anx 
ccnsul,  shall  never  oppress  you  in  your  sleep.  If  it  be  asked, 
then,  what  reason  I  have  to  fear  Catiline  ?  None  at  all ;  and  I 
hf.ve  taken  care  that  nobody  else  need  fear  him  :  yet  I  sav,  that 
■wo  have  cause  to  fear  those  troops  of  his  which  I  see  in  this  very- 
place.  Nor  is  his  army  so  much  to  be  dreaded,  as  those  who 
are  said  to  have  deserted  it :  for,  in  truth,  they  have  not  desert- 
ed, but  are  left  by  him  only  as  spies  upon  us,  and  placed  as  it 
were  in  ambush  to  destroy  us  the  more  securely.  All  these  want 
to  see  a  worthy  consid,  an  experienced  general,  a  man  both  by 


NOTES. 


gi-ven  of  it  by  Virgil,  that  there  is  no  oc- 
cas  on  to  enlarge  upon  it  here.  I  shall 
therefore  content  myself  with  observing, 
thct  our  orator,  by  alluding  to  it  in  this 
^place,  means  to  insinuate,  that  the  dan- 


ger witli  which  the  city  was  threatened, 
did  not  arise  from  those  who  had  follow- 
ed Catiline,  but  from  those  whom  he  left 
behind  him  in  Rome, 
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ra  et  fortuna  cum  reipub.  salute  conjunctum,  dejici  de  urbis  prae- 
sidio,  et  de  custodia  civitatis  vestris  sententiis  deturbari  volunt. 
Quorum  ego  ferruni  et  audaciam  rejeci  in  campo,  debilitavi  in 
foro,  com})ressi  etiam  domi  meac  saepe,  judices;  his  vos  si  al- 
terum  consulem  tradideritis,  plus  multo  erunt  vestris  sententiis, 
quam  siiis  gladiis  consecuti.  Magni  interest,  judices,  id  ,quod 
ego  multis  repugnantibus  egi  atque  perfeci,  esse  kalendis  Januar. 
in  repub.  duos  consules.  (41)  Nolite  arbitrari,  medjio;;ribus  con- 
siliis,  aut  usitatis  viis,  aut  lege  improba,  aut  perniciosa  largitione 
auditum  aliquando  aliquod  malum  reipub.  quaeri.  Inita  sunt  in 
hac  civitate  consilia,  judices,  urbis  delendae,  civium  trucidando- 
rum,  nominis  liomani  exstinguendi ;  atque  haec  cives,  cives,  in- 
quam,  si  eos  hoc  nomine  appellari  fas  est,  de  pati'ia  sua  et  cogi- 
tant,  et  cogitaverunt :  horum  ego  quotidie  consiliis  occurro,  au- 
daciam  debilito,  sceleri  resisto.  8ed  vos  moneo,  judices  :  in  exitu 
est  jjrni  mens  consulatus :  nolite  mihi  subtrahere  vicarium  meae 
diligentiae :  nolite  adimere  eum,  cui  remp.  cupio  tradcre  incolu- 
mem,  ab  his  tantis  periculis  defendendam. 

XXXVIII.  Atque  ad  haec  mala,  judices,  quid  accedat  aliud, 
non  videtis  ?  te,  te  appello,  Cato :  nonne  prospicis  tempestatem 
anni  tui  ?  jam  enim  hesterna  concione  intonuit  vox  perniciosa  de- 
signati  [triblmi]  collegae  tui :  contra  quern  multum  tua  mens, 
multum  omnes  boni  providerunt,  (42)  qui  te  ad  tribunatus  peti- 
tionem  vocaverunt.  Omnia,  quae  per  hoc  triennium  agitata  sunt 
jam  ab  eo  tempore,  quo  a  L.  Catilina,  et  Cn.  Pisone  initum  con- 
silium senatus  interficiendi  scitis  esse,  in  hos  dies,  in  hos  menses, 
in  hoc  tempus  erumpunt.  Qui  locus  est,  judices  ?  quod  tempus? 
qui  dies?  quae  nox?  cum  ego  non  ex  istorum  insidiis  ac  mucro- 
nibus  non  solum  meo,  sed  multo  etiam  .magis  divino  consilio  eri- 
piar  atque  evolem  ?  neique  isti  me  meo  nomine  interfici,  sed  vigi- 
lantem  consulem  de  reip.  praesidio  demovere  volunt :  nee  minus 


NOTES. 


(41)  Nolite  arbitrari.']  This  sentence 
serves  to  confirm  what  is  advanced  im- 
mediately before:  Magni  interest  esse 
kalendis  Januarii  in  repuUica  duos  con- 
sules. The  reason  is  implied  in  the  sen- 
tence immediately  following ;  because 
the  commonwealth  is  threatened  with  a 
dangvirous  attack  from  the  associates  and 
followers  of  Catiline. — These  men,  says 
he,  propose  not  any  common  attempt 
'against  the  state  ;  nor  endeavour  to  spi- 
rit up  the  multitude  by  the  promulga- 
tion of  pestilent  laws,  or  the  pernicious 
arts.of  corruption,  which  are  the  vulgar 
artifices  of  factious  men;  but,  by  daring 
counsels,  and  methods  hitherto  unprac- 
tised, they  aim  at  no  less  than  the  utter 
extinction  of  the  commonwealth,  a  thing 


hitherto  unheard  of  in  this  city.  The 
designs  are  more  fully  explained  after- 
wards, Inita  sunt  in  hac  civitate  consilia^ 

&.C. 

(42)  Qui  te  ad  tribunatus  petilionem 
vocaverunt.]  We  learn  from  Plutarch, 
in  his  life  of  Cato,  that  that  Roman  re- 
tiring into  Lucania,  to  spend  some  time 
at  an  estate  he  had  in  the  country,  sud- 
denly altered  his  mind,  and,  by  the  per- 
suasion of  his  friends,  returned  the  same 
day  to  Rome,  with  a  view  of  offering 
himself  a  candidate  for  the  tribuneship, 
that  he  might  be  the  better  able  to  op-, 
pose  the  pernicious  designs  of  Metellus 
Nepos,  who,  as  he  was  informed  upon  ' 
his  journey,  was  making  interest  for  the 
same  dignity. 
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nature  and  fortunes  attached  to  the  interests  of  the  republic,  dri- 
ven by  your  sentence  from  the  guard  and  custody  of  the  city.  I 
have  already  blunted  their  swords,  and  checked  their  audacious 
attempts  inthe  field  of  Mars  ;  I  have  baffled  them  in  the  forum, 
and  repressed  tlieir  rage  even  within  my  own  house :  but  should 
you  on  this  occasion  give  them  up  one  of  the  consuls,  they  will 
gain  much  more  advantage  by  your  decision,  than  they  have 
been  able  to  do  by  their  swords.  jAx  is  of  great  importance,  my 
lords,  and  wliat  I  have  laboured  and  effected  in  spite  of  much 
opposition,  that  there  be  tv.o  consuls  in  the  commonwealth  the 
first  of  January.  /^Do  not  imagine,  that  in  effect  of  moderate 
counsels,  by  common  means,,  a  pestilent  law,  or  the  pernicious 
influence  of  corruption,  the  republic  is  threatened  with  no  more 
than  an  ordinary  danger.  Designs  have  been  hatched,  my 
lords,  within  this  state,  to  destroy  the  city,  murder  the  citizens, 
and  extinguish  the  Roman  name.  Citizens,  citizens,  my  lords, 
if  it  be  not  unlawful  to  call  them  by  that  name,  have  devised,  and 
at  this  very  time  are  devising,  all  these  mischiefs  against  their 
country.  I  am  daily  employed  in  unravelling  their  pernicious 
schemes,  crushing  their  audacious  attempts,  and  opposing  the 
torrent  of  their  guilt.  But  suffer  me  to  remind  you,  ray  lords, 
that  my  consulship  is  upon  the  point  of  expiring :  withdraw  not 
then  him  who  is  to  succeed  me  in  my  vigilance  and  care :  take 
not  from  me  the  man,  to  whom  I  wish  to  deliver  over  the  com- 
monwealth unviolated,  that  he  may  defend  it  from  the  mighty 
tlangers  to  which  it  is  exposed. 

Sect.  XXXVIII.  But,  my  lords,  do  you  not  see  the  addi- 
tional evils  that  threaten  us  ?  Here  I  address  you,  Cato ;  have 
you  no  foresight  of  the  storm  that  impends  over  your  magistra- 
cy ?  For  so  early  as  yesterday's  assembly,  the  pernicious  voice  of 
your  colleague-elect  thundered  in  our  ears :  against  v.  hich  your 
own  prudence,  and  the  joint  concurrence  of  all  the  honest,  who 
%vere  so  anxious  to  raise  you  to  the  tribuneship,  have  thought  it 
necessary  to  use  much  precaution.  /^Ali  the  pernicious  schemes 
that  have  been  in  agitation  for  three  years  past,  since  the  time 
thatL.  Catiline  and  Cn.  Piso  formed  the  design  of  massacring 
the  senate,  are  at  this  period  and  season,  and  during  these  months, 
i-eady  to  burst  forth.  //Where  is  the  place,  my  lords,  where  the 
time,  where  the  day,  where  the  night,  in  which  I  have  not  been 
snatched  and  rescued  from  the  snares  and  swords  of  these  trai- 
tors, less  indeed  by  my  own  foresight,  than  by  the  watchful  care 
of  the  immortal  gods  ?  Nor  did  their  attempts  against  me  flow 
from  personal  hatred,  but  from  their  desi^-e  to  deprive  the  com- 
monwealth of  a  consul  watchful  for  its  preservation :  and  believe 
in$,  Cato,  they  ha^'e  the  ^ame  designs  against  you,  could  they 
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veilent,  Cato,  te  quoque  aliqua  ratione,  si  possent,  tollere :  id 
quod,  mihi  crede,  et  agunt,  et  moliiintur:  vident  quantum  in  te 
sit  animi,  quantum  ingenii,  quantum  auctoritatis,  quantum  reip. 
praesidii:  sed  cum  (43)consulari  auctoritate  et  auxilio  spoliatam 
vim  tribunitiam  viderint,  turn  se  facialis  inennem  et  debilitatuni 
te  oppressuros  arbitrantur :  nam  ne  sufficiatur  consul,  non  ti- 
ment :  vident  in  tuorum  potestate  collegarum  fore :  sperant  sibi 
Silanum,  clarum  virum,  sine  collega,  te  sine  consule,  renipub. 
sine  praesidio  objici  posse.  His  tantis  in  rebus,  tantisque  in  pe- 
riculis,  est  tuum,  M.  Cato,  qui  non  milii,  non  tibi,  sed  patriae 
natus  'es,  videre  quid  agatur,  retinere  adjutorem,  defensorem, 
socium  in  republica,  consuleni  non  cupidum,  consiilem  (quod 
jnaxime  tempus  hoc  postulat)  fortuna  constitutum  ad  amplexan- 
diun  otium,  scientia  ad  bellum  gerendum,  animo  et  usu  ad  quod 
velis  negotium, 

XXXIX.  Qminquaiyi  hujusce  rei  potestas  omnis  in  vobis  sita 
/est,  judices :  totam  rempub.  vos  in  liac  causa  tenetis,  vos  guber- 
iiatis.  Hi  L.  Catilina  cum  suo  consilio  nefariorum  hominum, 
quos  secum  eduxit,  hac  de  re  posset  judicare,  condemnaret  L. 
Murenam:  si  inter(icere  posset,  occideret;  petunt  enim  ratio- 
yies  illius,  ut  orbetur  auxilio  resp. ;  ut  minuatur  contra  suum  fu- 
rorem  imperatorum  copia ;  ut  major  facultas  tribunis  plebis  de- 
tur,  depulso  adversario,  seditionis  ac  discordiae  coiicitandae. 
Idemne  igitur  delecti  amplissimis  ex  ordinibus  lionestissimi  atr 
que  sapientissimi  viri  judicabunt,  quod  ille  importunissimus  gla- 
diator, hostis  reipub.  judicaret?  Mihi  credite,  judices,  in  hac 
causa  non  solum  de  L.  Murena,  verum  etiara  de  vestra  salute 
sententiam  feretis ;  in  discrimen  extremum  venimus  :  nihil  est 
jam,  unde  nos  reficiamus,  aut  ubi  lapsi  rcsistamus;  non  solum 
minuenda  non  sunt  auxilia.  quae  habemus,  sed  etiam  nova,  si 
fieri  possit,  comparanda;  (44)  hostis  est  enim  non  apud  Anie- 
iiem,  quod  bello  Puuico  gravissimura  visum  est :   sed  in  urbe, 


NOTES. 


(43)  Consulari  auctoritate  spoliatam 
vim  tribunitiam.]  Cicero,  the  more  ef- 
fectually  to  convince  Cato  of  the  reason- 
ableness, as  well  as  necessity  of  desisting 
from  the  pfesent  prosecution,  observes, 
that  Cato's  own  prosperity  or  ganger 
•was  inseparably  connected  with  that  of 
Murena.  For,  should  Murena  be  cast, 
the  conspirators  would  thereby  be  deli- 
vered from  a  powerful  enemy,  whose  vi- 
{rour  and  great  talents  they  dreaded  :  and 
Cato,  deprived  of  his  aid,  wouldfind  him- 
self ill  able  to  withstand  the  attempts  of 
a  daring  and  desperate  crew  ;  the  rather, 
as  having  drawn  over  some  tribunes  to 
their  party,  they  would,  by  their  inter- 
position, be  al)Ie  to  prevent  a  new  elec- 
tion, au4  iin^  it  an  easy  matter  to  baffle 


the  authority  of  Silanus,  who  would  have 
no  colleague  to  assist  him  in  opposing 
their  designs. 

(44)  Hostis  est  enim  non  apud  Anie- 
ncm.']  In  the  second  Punic  war,  when  M. 
Fulvius  the  consul  was  besieging  Capua, 
and  had  reduced  it  to  such  extremities, 
that  it  must  in  a  short  time  surrender, 
Hannibal,  the  Carthaginian  general,  af- 
ter several  vain  attempts  to  relieve  it, 
came  to  a  sudden  resolution  of  investing 
Rome;  hoping  that  Fulvius,  alarmed  at 
the  danger  which  threatened  his  country, 
would  quit  the  siege  of  Capua,  and  fly  to 
the  assistance  of  the  capital.  According- 
ly, he  advanced  with  his  army  as  far  as 
the  river  Anio,  and  encamped  within 
three  miles  of  Rome.    This  occasioned 
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by  any  means  compass  them ;  nay,  at  this  very  time,  they  labour 
and  are  intent  upon  them.  They  are  no  strangers  to  your  courage, 
your  capacity,  your  authority,  and  your  abilities  to  defend  the 
state.  But  when  they  shall  perceive  the  tribunitian  power  desti- 
tute of  the  consular  aid  and  authority,  they  think  it, will  be  more 
easy  to  oppress  you  in  that  weak  and  defenceless  condition.  For 
they  are  no  w^ay  afraid  of  another  consul's  being  substituted  in 
the -room  of  Mtirena,  because  they  perceive  that  affair  will  be 
entirely  in  the  power  of  your  colleagues.  Thus  are  they  in 
hopes,  that  the  illustrious  Silamis  being  without  a  colleague,  and 
you  without  the  aid  of  a  consul,  the  republic  will  be  exposed 
naked  and  defenceless  to  their  attempts.  Am^lstthese  important 
concerns,  and  imminent  dangei-s,  it  is  incmmmmmift^  you,  Cato, 
who  are  not  born  for  me,  or  for  yourself,  but  for  your  country, 
to  weigh  well  the  matter  now  before  you,  to  preserve  your  assist- 
ant, your  defender,  your  associate  in  the  government ;  a  consul 
»  i  t  ambitious,  a  consul  such  as  the  present  juncture  requires, 
hose  fortune  disposes  him  to  cherish  tranquillity,  whose  expe- 
cnce  fits  him  tor  the  affairs  of  war,  and  whose  abilities  and  spi- 
)  it  are  equal  to  every  purpose  you  can  desire. 

Sect.  XXXIX.  But,  my  lords,  this  whole  affair  depends  en- 
tirely upon  you  :  in  the  cause  now  before  you,  the  preservation 
and  prosperity  of  the  commonwealth  rest  upon  your  decision. 
Was  Catiline,  and  the  band  of  profligates  he  has  carried  along 
V  ith  him,  to  have  been  judges  in  this  affair,  he  would  have 
gei'ly  condemned  Murena ;  nay,  could  it  have  been  effectetl, 
he  would  not  have  scrupled  to  assassinate  him.  His  schemes  re- 
quire that  the  commonwealth  be  deprived  of  her  supports ;  that 
the  number  of  generals  capable  of  opposing  his  fury  be  lessened; 
that  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  liaving  rid  themselves  of  so  for-  . 
^  Jgidabie  an  adversary,  be  more  at  liberty  to  blow  the  flames  of 
■■fecord  and  sedition.  And  shall  men  distinguij^ed  for  their  in- 
PiWIgrity  and  wisdom,  selected  from  the  most  conspicuous  orders  of 
the  state,  jiass-thie  same  judgment  as  would  a  most  audacious  gla- 
diator and  declared  enemy  of  his  country  ?  Believe  me,  my 
lords,  you  are  in  this  cause  not  only  to  determine  the  fiite  of 
Murena,  but  likewise  to  decide  upon  your  own  safety.  We  are 
now  come  to  the  crisis  and  exti?«niity  of  our  danger ;  there  is  no 
resource  or  recovery  for  us,  if  we  now  miscarry  :  it  is  no  time  to 
thrown  way  any  of  the  helps  which  we  have,  but  by  all  means -pos- 
-ibie  to  acquire  more.  The  enemy  is  not  on  tlie  banks  of  the  Anio, 
which  was  thought  so  terrible  in  the  Punic  war,  but  in  the  city 


NOTES. 


<0Qie  terror  at  first,  aiid  3  debate  arose 

ill    tl;e    senate    about    recalling  Fulvius 

from  Capua.     But  Fabius  Maximus  vi- 

■jrously    opposing   this   mgtion,    soon 


changed  the  fear  of  the  Romans  int^ 
contempt ;  and  Fulvius  was  permitted  t** 
continue  the  siege  of  Capua,  which  in  * 
short  tinie  after  he  compelled  to  surrender 

-       T  4 
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in  foro  :  dii  immortales  !  sine  gemitu  hoc  dici  non  potest :  non 
nemo  etiam  in  illo  sacrario  reipub. ;  in  ipsa,  inquam,  curia  non 
nemo  hostis  est.  Dii  faxint,  ut  mens  collega,  vir  fortissimus, 
hoc  Catilinae  nefarium  latrocinium  armatus  opprimat !  ego  toga- 
tus,  vobis,  bonisque  omnibus  adjutoribus,  hoc,  quod  conceptum 
respublica  pA-iculum  parturit,  consilio  discutiam  et  comprimam. 
Sed  quid  tandem  fiet,  si  haec  elapsa  de  manibus  nostris  in  eum 
annum,  qui  consequitur,  redundarint  ?  (45)  Unus  erit  consul,  et 
is  non  in  administrando  bello,  sed  in  sufficiendo  collega  occupa- 
tus ;  hunc  jam  qui  impedituri  sint,  *  *  ilia  pest's  imraanis,  im- 
portuna  Catilinae  prorumpet,  quapoterit;  et  jam  populo  Ro- 
mano minatur  :  in  agros  suburbanos  repente  advolabit :  vcrsabi- 
tur  in  fngti-Yj  tj|\i|g[|  ^jf  curia  timor,  in  foro  conjuratio,  in  camjio 
exercitus,  in  agris  vastitas :  omni  autem  in  sede  ac  loco  ferrum 
flaramamque  metuemus ;  quae  jam  diu  comparantur,  eadem  ista 
omnia,  si  ornata  suis  praesidiis  erit  respub.  facile  et  magistratu- 
um  consiliis,  et  privatorum  diligentia  opprimentur. 

XL.  Quae  cum  ita  sint,  judices,  primum  reipub.  causa,  qua 
nulla  res  cuiquam  potior  debet  esse,  vos,  pro  mea  summa  et  vo- 
bis cognita  in  rempub.  diligentia,  moneo,  pro  auctoritate  consu- 
lari  hortor,  ^ro  magnitudine  periculi  obtestor,  ut  otio,  ut  paci, 
ut  saluti,  ut  vitae  vestrae  et  caeterorum  civium  consulatis :  delu- 
de ego  (46)fidem  vestrara,  vel  defensoris  et  amici  officio  adduc- 
tus,  oro  atque  obsecro,  judices,  ut  ne  hominis  miseri,  et  cum 
corporis  morbo,  turn  animi  dolore  confocti,  L.  Murenae  recen- 
tem  gratulationem  nova  lamentatione  obruatis.  Modo  maximo 
beneficio  populi  Rom.  ornatus,  fortunatus  videbatur,  quod  pri- 
mus in  familiam  vetercm,  primus  in  municipium  antiquissimum, 


NOTES. 


(45)  Uniin  erit  consul]  Upon  a  sup. 
position  of  Murena's  being  cast,  P.  Sila- 
nus  -would  have  remained  sole  consul. 
This  was  the  more  dangerous  at  that 
time,  as  the  daring  and  desperate  designs 
of  the  conspirators  seemed  more  than 
ever  to  require  the  vigorous  administra- 
tion of  two  consuls :  whereas  by  setting 
aside  one,  and  entangling  the  other  in  a 
dispute  with  the  tribunes  about  a  new 
election,  public  affairs  would  be  neglect- 
ed, and  no  measures  could  be  properly 
taken  to  avert  the  storm  that  threatened 
to  break  upon  the  state.  This  was  the 
circumstance  which  chiefly  favoured  Mu- 
rena,  it  appearing  neither  safe  nor  pru- 
dent, in  such  difficult  times,  and  while'  a 
rebellion  was  actually  on  foot,  to  deprive 


the  city  of  a  consul,  who,  by  a  military 
education,  was  the  best  qualified  to  de- 
fend it  in  so  dangerous  a  crisis.  Accord- 
ingly Cicero  urges  this  consideration  here 
with  all  the  warmth  of  rhetoric  ;  and  we 
find  it  had  such  weight  in  the  issue  with 
the  judges,  that,  without  any  delibera- 
tion, they  unanimously  acquitted  Mure- 
na  ;  and  would  not,  as  Cicero  himself 
informs  us,  so  much  as  hear  the  accusa- 
tion of  men  the  most  eminent  and  illus- 
trious. 

(46)  Fidem  vestram  vel  defensoris.] — 
Manutius  finds  great  perplexity  in  this 
passage,  which  he  endeavours  to  remove 
by  altering  the  readiiig.  His  words  are» 
"  Hie  niihi  suspicionem  mendi  vanetas 
'•  affer^  antiquorUni    exeniplarium.     In 
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and  the  foruni.  Good  gods  !  (I  cannot  speak  it  witliout  a  sigh,) 
tliere  are  some  enemies  in  the  very  sanctuary  ;  some,  I  say,  even 
in  the  senate  :  the  gods  grant  that  my  brave  colleague  may  in 
anns  be  able  to  quell  this  impious  rebellion  of  Catiline  !  whilst  I 
in  the  gown,  with  the  assistance  of  all  the  honest,  will  endea- 
vour, by  the  most  prudent  mea;sures,  to  dispel  the  other  dangers 
with  v.hich  the  city  is  now  big.  But  what  will  become  of  us,  if 
they  should  slip  through  our  hands  into  the  new  year,  and  find 
but  one  consul  in  the  republic,  and  him  employed,  not  in  pro- 
secuting the  war,  but  in  providing  a  colleaj^ue?  ^hen  this 
plague  of  Catiline  will  break  out  in  all  its  ^iry. //'Already  it 
threatens  the  people  in  the  remoter  parts  of  Italy^  and  will  soon 
spread  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome  its%lf./^MaiJsacre  and 
bloodshed  will  take  possession  of  our  camps,  fear  of  our  senate, 
faction  and  discord  of  the  forum,  armies  of  the  field  of  Mars, 
and  desolation  of  our  pro>'inces ;  while  the  terror  of  fire  and 
sword  will  pursue  us  through  every  haunt  and  retreat.  Yet  all 
these  long  projected  evils  may  be  easily  dispelled,  by  the  wisdom 
of  our  magistrates,  and  the  zeal  of  the  citizens,  if  we  deprive  not 
the  commonwealth  of  the  protection  of  her  consuls. 

Sect.  XL.  In  these  circumstances,  my  lords,  let  me  in  the 
first  place  admonish  you,  out  of  regard  to  the  commonwealth, 
which  ought  to  be  the  dearest  object  of  affection  to  every  citizenj 
and  in  consideration  of  my  unwearied,  and  by  you  experienced, 
zeal  for  the  iutercits  of  my  country ;  let  me,  in  consequence  of 
the  autliority  I  am  clothed  widi  as  consul,  exhort  you,  and,  from 
my  sense  of  the  greatness  of  the  danger,  conjure  you  to  be  watch- 
tul  over  tlie  ease,  the  peace,  the  welfare,  the  safety  of  your  own 
lives,  and  those  of  your  fellow-citizens.  In  the  next  place,  1  en- 
treat and  request,  my  lords,  out  of  friendship  to  Murena,  and 
by  all  the  ties  that  bind  me  to  defend  him,  that  you  will  not  add 
a  new  load  of  afliiction  to  one  already  ovenvhclmed  with  anguish 
of  body  and  trouble  of  mind,  nor  convert  his  late  congratida- 
tions  into  a  flood  of  sorrow.  But  a  httle  ago,  crowned  with  the 
highest  honom's  the  people  of  Rome  can  bestow,  he  seemed  the 
most  fortmiate  of  men,  as  being  the  first  that  introduced  tlie  con- 


XOTES. 


"  duobus,  v^slram,  abest :  in  altero  legi- 
"  tur,  Fide  in  t-os  defetisoris  :  unum  cum 
'•  pervulgatis  iibris  consentit.  Placeret, 
^Jide,  defcnsoris  et  amici  officio  addiictus. 
"  Fides  euim  proprie  defecsoris  est,  of- 
'  ficium  amici.     Quid  porro  fidem  bic 


I 


"  judicum  orare  opus  est  ?  Quale  antem 
"  videtur,  (at  veiba  quoque  considere- 
"  mus)Jidim  restram  oro  ?  Quae  si  pa- 
"  rum  aut  nihil  habent  momer.ti,  dissen- 
"  sio  certe  ve:erum  librorum  conteingien- 
"  da  non  videtur  ?" 
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consulatum  attulisset :  nunc  idem  squalore  sordidus,  confectus 
morbo,  lacrymis  ac  moerore  perditus,  vester  est  supplex,  judi- 
ces,  vestram  fidem  obtestatui',  misericordiam  implorat,  vestram 
potestatem  ac  vestras  opes  intuetur.  Nolite,  per  deos  immorta- 
les,  judices,  hac  eum  re,  qua  se  honestiorem  fore  putavit,  etiam 
caeteris  ante  partis  honestatibus,  atque  omni  dignitate  fortuna- 
que  privare !  At(jue  ita  vos  Murena,  judices,  orat  atque  obse- 
crat,  si  injuste  neminem  laesit,  si  nuUius  aures  voluptatemve  vio- 
lavit,  si  nemini,  ut  levissime  dicam,  odio  nee  domi  nee  militiae 
fuit ;  sit  apud  vos  modestiae  locus,  sit  demissis  hominibus  perfu- 
giiun,  sit  auxilium  pudori.  Misericordiam  spoliatio  consulatus 
niagnam  habere  debet,  judices :  una  enim  eripiuntur  cum  con- 
sulatu  omnia;* invidiam  vero  his  temporibus  habere  consulatus 
ipse  nullam  potest ;  objicitur  enim  concionibus  seditiosorum,  in- 
sidiis  conjuratorum,  telis  Catilinae:  ad  omne  denique  periculum, 
atque  ad  omnem  invidiam  solus  opponitur.  Quaro  quid  inviden- 
duni  Murenae,  aut  cuiquam  nostrum  sit  in  hoc  praeclaro  consu- 
latu,  non  video,  judices;  quae  vero  miseranda  sunt,  ea  et  mihi 
ante  oculos  versantur,  et  vos  videre  et  perspicere  potestis. 

XLI.  Si  (quod  Jupiter  omen  avertat !)  hunc  vestris  sentcntiii* 
afflixeritis,  quo  se  miser  vertet  ?  Domumne?  ut  eam  imagincui 
clarissiini  viri,  parentis  sui,  quam  paucis  ante  diebus  laureatar.i 
in  sua  gratulatione  conspexit,  eandem  (47)  deform  at  am  ignomi- 
nia,  lugentemque  vidcat  ?  An  ad  matrem,  quae  misera  modo 
consulem  osculata  filium  suum,  nunc  cruciatur,  et  solicita  est  ne 
cundem  paulo  post  spoliatum  omni  dignitate  conspiciat  ?  Sod 
quid  ego  matrem  aut  domum  appello,  quern  nova  poena  legis  et 
tlomo,  et  parente,  et  omnium  suorum  consuetudine  conspectuque 
privat  ?  Ibit  igitur  in  cxsilium  miser  ?  quo  ?  Ad  oriontisne  partes, 
in  quibus  annos  nmltos  legatus  fuit,  et  exercitus  duxit,  et  res 
maximas  gessit?  at  habet  magnum  dolorem,  unde  cum  honore 
decesseris,  eodem  cum  ignominia  reverti.  An  se  in  contrariam 
partem  terrarum  abdet,  ut  Gallia  Transalpina,  quem  nupcr  sum- 
mo  cum  imperio  libentissime  viderit,  eundem  lugentem,  moeren- 
tem,  exsulem  vidcat  ?  in  ea  pono  provincia,  quo  animo  C.  Mu- 
renani  fratrem  suum  adspiciet  ?  qui  hujus  dolor  ?  qui  illius  moe- 


NOTES. 


(47)  Deformatam  ignominia,  lugentem- 
que videat.']  This  is  a  part  of  what  rhe- 
toricians Ciill  the  peroration  ;  by  which 
they  mean  a  pathetic  address  to  the 
juiiges,  representing  the  miseries  ^hat 
would  be  consequent  upon  the  condem- 
nation crt"  the  person  accused,  and  endea- 
vouring by  a  lively  description  to  excite 


con-,passion.  Cicero,  it  must  be  owned, 
has  succeeded  very  happily  in  this  part, 
and  given  so  striking  a  picture  of  the 
height  Murena  would  fall  from,  and  the 
distress  he  would  be  exposed  to,  by  a  ri- 
gorous sentence,  that  no  heart  susreptih!« 
of  the  feelings  of  humanity  can  possibly 
vvitlistar.d  the  iiiflueace  of  it. 
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sulship  into  an  old  family,  and  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  the 
free  towns  of  Italy  :  now,  clothed  in  sordid  apparel,  spent  witli 
disease,  oppressed  with  tears  and  sorrow,  he  is  your  suppliant, 
my  lords  ;  he  sues  to  you  for  justice,  he  implores  your  ccmpas- 
sion,  and  seeks  protection  from  your  power  and  interest.  For 
heaven's  sake,  my  lords,  let  not  that  by  which  he  hoped  for  an 
addition  to  his  rank  contribute  to  divest  him  of  all  his  former 
honours,  and  of  his  whole  dignity  and  fortune  !  For  thus,  my 
lords,  does  Murena  supplicate  and  address  you;  if  he  has  m- 
juretl  no  man,  if  he  never  offended  either  in  word  or  deed,  to 
say  the  least,  he  has  incurred  no  man's  hatred  in  peace  or  war : 
let  your  tribunal  be  an  asylum  to  moderation,  a  refuge  to  men  in 
distress,  and  a  place  of  protection  to  the  modest.  Great  com- 
passion, my  lords,  is  due  to  tlie  inan  who  is  stripped  of  the  con- 
sulship ;  for,  in  losing  that,  he  loses  his  all.  But  surely  in  these 
days  there  can  be  little  reason  for  envying  any  one  the  possession 
of  tliat  dignit\',  since  he  is  thereby  exposed  to  the  harangues  of 
the  seditious,  the  snares  of  conspirators,  and  the  attacks  of  Ca- 
tiline :  in  short,  must  singly  oppose  everj'  danger,  and  all  the 
attempts  of  malice.  And  therefore,  my  lords,  I  cannot  see  what 
tliere  is  in  this  so  much  coveted  office,  why  either  iMurena,  or 
ly  of  us  who  are  or  have  been  possessed  of  it,  should  become 
'jects  of  public  envy.  As  to  the  many  cares  and  solicitudes  at- 
tending it,  tliese  are  even  now  before  my  eyes,  and  camiot  fail  of 
being  obvious  and  visible  to  you. 

Sect.  XX-I.    If  (which  Heaven  forbid  ! )  your  decision  proves 

^^ifavourable,  whither  shall  the  unhappy   iSIurena   turn   him? 

■Hpomewards  ?  to  behold  the  image  of  his  illustrious  lather  de- 

H^B'mcd  with  ignominy,  and  covered  with  the  mark  of  sorrow, 

H^nich  he  so  lately  saw  adorned  with  laurel,' the  object  of  his  con- 

H^ratulations?     To  his  mother?  who,  having  but  just  embraced 

her  son  a  consul,  is  now  racked  with  fear,  and  apprehensive  of 

E      seeing  him  despoiled  of  all  his  dignity  ?     But  why  do  I  mention 

H^Es  mother,  or  his  home,  when  the  new  penalty  annexed  to  this 

H^jk"  deprives  him  at  once  of  parent,  habitation,  and  the  compa- 

^   ny  and  conversation  of  all  his  friends  ?    Shall  then  tlie  wretched 

Murena  be  banished?    but   whither?     To  the  east,  where  he 

for  many  years  sensed  as  lieutenant,  where  he  commanded  great 

armies,  and  where  he  performed  many  glorious  actions  ?     Alas  \ 

it  is  a  hard  lot  to  return  with  ignominy  to  a  countiy  which  we 

have  left  with  honour.     Shall  he  hide  his  head  in  the  opposite 

jiart  of  the  globe,  and  appear  mournful,'  dejected,  and  an  exile 

in   Transalpine  Gaul,  Mhich  lately  with  pleasure  beheld   him 

clothed  with  supreme  command?     With  what  eyes  can  he  look 

upon  his  brother  C.  Murena,  in  that  province  ?  what  must  be 

the  anguish  of  the  one,  v.'hat  the  sorrow  of 'the  other?  and  how 


"ror  erit  ?  quae  utriusque  lamentatio  ?  quanta  autem  perturbatio 
fortunae  atque  sermonis,  quod,  quibus  in  locis  paucis  ante  diebus 
factum  esse  consulem  Murenara  nuntii  literaeque  celebrassent,  et 
unde  hospites  atque  amici  gratulatum  llomam  concurrerint,  re- 
pente  eo  accedat  ipse  nuntius  suae  calamitatis  ?  Quae  si  acerba, 
si  misera,  si  luctuosa  sunt,  si  alienissima  a  mansuetudine  et  mi- 
sericordia  vestra,  judices  ;  conservate  populi  Roraani  beneficium : 
reddite  reipub.  consulem :  date  hoc  ipsius  pudori,  date  patri  mor- 
tuo,  date  generi  et  familiae,  date  etiam  Lanuvio,  municipio  ho- 
nestissimo,  quod  in  hac  tota  causa  frequens  moestumque  vidistis : 
nolite  il  sacris  patriis  Junonis  Sospitae,  cui  omnes  consulesif'acere 
jiecesse  est,  domesticum  et  suum  consulem  potissimum  avellere. 
(48)  Quem  ego  vobis,  si  quid  habet,  aut  momenti  commendatio^ 
aut  auctoritatis  confirmatio  mea,  consul  consulem,  judices,  ita 
commendo,  ut  cupidissimum  otii,  studiosissimum  bonorum,  acer- 
rimum  contra  seditionem,  fortissimum  in  bello,  inimicissimum 
huic  conjurationi,  quae  nunc  rempublicam  labefactat,  futurum 
esse  promittam  et  spondeam. 


NOTES. 


(48)  Quem  ego — Judices,  tin  commen- 
do, ut,  &c.]  We  have  already  had  occa- 
sion to  observe  that  Murena  was  acquit- 
ted; and  therefore  shall  here  only  add, 
that  his  administration  fully  answered 
the  idea  which  Cicero,  in  this  oration, 
endeavours  to  give  of  it :  he  proving  an 


honest,  faithful,  and  vigorous  consul,  a  f  na  took  possession  of  that  high  dignity, 


zealous  opposer  of  those  who  sought  the. 
ruin  of  their  country,  and  an  irreconcile- 
able  enemy  to  all  factious  magistrates. 
This  oration  was  spoken  towards  the  lat- 
ter end  of  the  six  hundred  and  ninetieth 
year  of  the  city,  in  the  consulship  of  Ci- 
cero and  Antonius,  a  little  before  Mure- 
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s^eat  the  lamentation  of  both  ?  WTiat  a  reverse  of  fortune  and 
discourse  !  that  in  the  very  place,  in  which  a  few  days  before  ac- 
coimts  amved  of  Murena's  being  raised  to  the  consulship,  and 
whence  strangers  and  friends  flocked  to  pay  him  dieir  compli- 
ments at  Rome ;  diere  he  himself  should  first  arrive  with  the' 
tidings  of  his  ov^m  disgrace  ?  If  this,  ray  lords,  appears  a  hard,  a 
cruel,  and  a  mournful  lot,  if  shocking  to  your  humanity  and  com- 
passion ;  presene  the  favour  bestowed  by  the  Roman  people,  re- 
store to  the  commonwealth  her  consul ;  shew  this  respect  to  the 
purity  of  Mui'ena's  virtue,  to  the  njemory  of  his  deceased  father, 
to  Ids  quality,  to  Ids  famUy,  and  hkewise  to  Lanuvium,  that  most 
honourable  corporation,  whose  disconsolate  citizens  you  have 
seen  attending  in  crowds  during  this  whole  trial.  Tear  not  from 
the  patriot  rites  of  Juno  Sospita,  which  all  consuls  are  obliged  to 
celebrate,  a  domesdc  consul,  in  \\  hom  she  has  so  peculiar  a  right. 
If  my  recommendation,  my  lords,  has  any  weight,  if  my  assur- 
ances have  any  authority,  I  am  ready  to  promise  and  engage  for 
Murena,  that  he  vnU  prove  a  consid  zealous  for  the  public  tran- 
qidlUty,  warmly  attached  to  the  friendi  of  his  coimtry,  keen  in 
opposing  sedition,  brave  in  all  the  entef^izes  of  war,  and  an  ir- 
reconcileable  enemy  to  this  conspiracy,  which  now  shakes  die  pil- 
lars of  the  commonwealth. 
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ORATIO   IX. 

PRO  ARCHIA  FOETA.  * 


I.  Si  quid  est  in  me  ingenii,  judices,  quodlsentip  qiiam  sit  cxi- 
guum;  aut  si  qua  exercitatio  dicendi,  in  qua  me  non  inficior 
niediocriter  esse  versatum  )  aut  si  hujusce  rei  ratio  aliqua  ab  op- 
timarum  artium  studiis,  et  disciplin>i  profecta,  a  qvja  ego  nullum 
confiteor  aetatis  meae  tejjjpbs  abhor^^i^sse^^  earuiu  tcrnm  omnium 
vol  in  primis  hie  ( 1 )  A.-  Licinius  fructum  a  me  repetere  prope 
suo  jure  debet.  Nam  quoad  longissime  potest  mens  mca  respi- 
cere  spatium  praeteriti  temporis,  et  pueritiae  memoriam  rccor- 
dari  ultimam,  inde  usque  repetens,  hunc  video  miiii  principem, 
et  ad  suscipiendam,  et  ad  ingrediendam  i-ationem  horum  studio- 
rum  exstitisse.  Quod  si  haec  vox,  hujus  hortatu  praeceptisque 
conformata,  nonnulb's  aliquando  saluti  fuit;  a  quo  icl  accepimus, 
quo  c^eteris  opitulari,  et  alios  servare  possemus,  huie  profecto 
ipsi,  quantum  est  situm  in  nobis,  et  opem  et  salutem  ferre  debe- 
mus.  Ac,  ne  quis  a  nobis  hoc  ita  dici  forte  miretur,  quod  alia 
quaedam  in  hoc  iacultas  sit  ingenii,  neque  haec  dicendi  ratio  aut 
disciplina :  ne  nos  quidem  huic  (2)  cuncti  studio  periitus  unquam 
dediti  fuinius.  Etenim  omne^  artes,  quae  ad  humanitatem  per- 
tinent, habent  quoddam  commune  vinculum,  et  quasi  cognatione 
quadara  inter  se  coutinenturi 


NOTES. 


*  A.  Licinius  Archias  was, a  native  of 
Antioch,  and  a  very  celebrated  poet.  He 
came  to  Rome  when  Cicero  was  about 
five  years  old,  and  was  courted  by  men 
of  the  greatest  eminence  in  it,  on  account 
of  his  learning,  genius,  and  politeness. 
Among  others,  Lucullus  was  very  fond 
of  him,  took  him  info  his  family,  and 
gave  him  the  liberty  of  opening  a  school 
iu  it,  to  which  many  of  the  young  nobi- 
tty  and  gentry  of  Rome  were  sent  for 


their  education.  In  the  consulship  of  M. 
Pupius  Piso  and  M.  Valerius  Messala, 
one  Gracchus,  a  person  of  obscure  birth, 
accused  Archias  upon  the  law  by  which 
those  who  were  made  free  of  any  of  the 
confederated  cities,  and  at  the  time  of 
passing  the  law  dwelt  in  Italy,  were 
obliged  to  claim  their  privilege  before 
the  praetor  within  sixty  days.  Cicero, 
in  this  oration,  endeavours  to  prove  that 
Archias  was   a   Ronian    citizen  in  the 
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ORATION  IX, 


rOR  THE  POET  ARCHIAS.     > 


t     If,  my  lords,  I  have  any  abilities,  and  I  am  sensible 

J  but  small ;  if,  by  speaking  often,  I  have  acquired  arif 

ii  hs  a  speaker;  if  I  have  derived  any  knowledge  from  the 

iy  of  the  liberal  arts,  which  have  ever   been  my  delight,  Au 

';:<  may  justly  claim  the  fruit  of  all.     For,  looking  back 

i-t  scenes,  and  calling  to  remembrance  the  earliest  part  ot' 

iic,   I  find  it  was  he  who  prompted  me  first  to  engage  in  a 

•se  of  study,  and  directed  me  in  it.     If  my  tongue,  then, 

aed  and  anii^ated  by  him,  has  ever  been  the  means  of  saving 

y,  1  am  -certainly  bound,  by  all  the  ties  of  gratitude,  to  eni- 

ly  it  in -the  defence  of  hhn  who  has  taught  it  to  assist  and  d^ 

(I  others.     And  though  his  genius  and  course  of  study  arcf 

i  y  different  from  mine,  let  no  one  be  surprised  at  what  I  ad- 

auce :  for  I  have  not  bestowed  the  v/hole  of  my  time  on  tiic 

•tudy  of  eloquence;  and  besides,  all  the  liberal  arts  are  nearlj 

illied  to  each  other,  and  have,  as  it  were,  one  conmion  bond  of 


NOTES. 


n:e  of  that  law  ;  but  dwells  chiefly  on 
the  praises  of  poetry  in  general,  and  the 
talents  and  genius  of  the  defendant,  which 
he  displays  with  great  beauty,  elegance, 
and  spirit.  The  oration  was  made  in  the 
forty-sixih  year  of  Cicero's  age,  and  the 
six  hundred  and  ninety-second  of  Rome. 
(I)  A.  Licinmsfruclum  a  me  repetcre 
prope  Huojurc  debet.]  Cicero  was  put  ear- 
ly under  the  care  of  Archias,  and  applied 
himself  chiefly  to  poetry,  to  which  he 
was  oatutally  addicted :  be  made  such  a 


proficiency  in  it,  that,  while  he  was  nil 
a  boy,  he  composed  and  published  a  poen 
called  Glaiicus  Pontivs,  which  was  tT 
tant  in  Plutarch's  time. 

(2)  Cuncti.]  Instead  of  cuncti,  some  of 
the  commentators  are  for  reading  uni, 
others  cnrae  ei,  either  of  which  would, 
indeed  be  better ;  but  cuncti  h  retained 
in  almost  all  the  editions  of  Cicero*« 
works,  being  supported  by  the  authority 
of  all  the  manuscripts. 
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II.  Sed  ne  cui  vestrum  mirum  esse  vidc^tur,  me  in  quacstioii' 
IcgJtima,  et  m  jiidicio  publico,  cum  res  t^„^^^^^  apud  praetoreii 
popuh  Romani,  Icctissunuui  virum,  etapu^]  severissimos  judiccs. 
tanto  coiiveiitu  hominum  ac  frequentia,  hc^^,  ^^j  g-enere  dicendi 
quod  non  modo  a  consuetudine  judiciorum,  verum  etiam  a  fo' 
rensi  sermQue  abliovrcat :  quaeso  a  vobis,  ut  r,^  j,^^,  causa  mihi 

"detis  banc  veniani,  accommodatam  huic  reo,  voy^jg  quem'admo- 
dum  spero,  non  molestam;  ut  me  pro  summo  poe^'^  atque  eru- 
ditissimo  homine,  dicentem,  hoc  concursu  hominui'^  literatissi- 
morum,  "hac  vestra  liumanitate,  boc  denique  ]:)raetore  exercente 
judicium,  patiamini  de  stiidiis  humanitatis  ac  literarum  pautolo- 
qni  liberius:  et  in  ejusmodi  persona,  quae  propter  otiuml^j.  g^y_ 
<lium  minime  in  judiciis  {icriculisque  tractata  est,  uti  prope  ^ovo 
quodam  et  inusitato  genere  dicendi.  Quod  si  mihi  a  vobis  ti-jj^^^j 
'  concedique  sentiam ;  perficiam  profecto,  ut  hunc  A.  Licini^jj^-j 
Hon  modo  non  segregandum,  cum  sit  civis,  a  numcro  civiu.,-j^ . 
verum  etiam,  si  non  esset,  putctis  adsciscendum  fuisse. 

III.  Nam  ut  primura  ex  pueris  excessit  Archias,  atque  ab  iig 
aiti'ous,  quibus  aetas  puei'ilis  ad  humanitatem  informari  solet,  s(^ 
ad  scribendi  studium  contulit;  primum  Antiochiae  {nam  ibi  na- 
tus  est,  loco  nobili,  et  cejebri  quondam  urbc  et  copiosa,  atque, 
eruditissimis  hominibus  liberalissimisque  studiis  affluenti)  celeri- 
ter  antecellere  omnibus  ingenii  gloria  contigit ;  post  in  caeteris 
Asiae  partibus,  cunctaeque  Graeciae,  sic  ejus  advcntus  celcbra- 
batur,  ut  famam  ingenii  exspectatio  hominis,  expectationem  ip- 
sius  adventus  admiratioque  superaret.  Erat  Italia  tunc  plena 
Graecarum  artium  ac  disciplinarum :  studiaque  haec  et  in  Latio 
vehcmentius  turn  colebantur,  quam  nunc  iisdem  in  cppidis  :  et 
hie  Ilomae  propter  tranquillitatem  reipub.  non  negligebantur. 
Itaque  hunc  et  Tarentini,  et  Rhegini,  et  Neapolitani  civitate 
caeterisque  praemiis  donarunt :  et  omnes,  qui  aliquid  de  ingeniis 
potcrant  judicare,  cognitione  atque  hospitio  dignum  existima- 
runt.  Hac  tanta  celebritate  famae  cum  esset  jam  absentibus  no- 
tus,  Romam  venit,  Mario  consulc,  et  Catulo;  nactus  est  primum 
consules  eos,  quorum  alter  res  ad  scribendum  maximas,  (3)  alter 
ciim  res  gestas,  turn  etiam  studium  atque  aures  adhibere  posset ; 
statim  LucuUi,  cum  praetextatus  etiam  turn  Archias  esset,  eum 
doiuum  suam  recepcrunt.  Sed  etiam  hoc  non  solum  ingenii  ac 
literarum,  verum  etiam  naturae  atque  virtutis  fait,   ut  domus, 

uae  hujus  adolescentiae  prima  fuerit,  eadem  esset  tamiliarissima 


NOTES. 


}  ^Uer  cXi  res  gcsla,  &c.]     Cicero  I   in  his  books,  JDe  Claris  OrathtLua,  and 

•peaksjn  very  high  terms  of  this  Catulus,  j   De  Oralore. 
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Sect.  II.  But  lest  it  should  appear  strange,  that,  in  a  legal 
proceeding,  and  a  pubHc  cause,  before  an  excellent  praetor,  the 
most  impartial  judges,  and  so  crowded  an  assembly,  1  lay  aside 
the  usual  style  of  trials,  and  introduce  one  very  different  from 
that  of  the  bar  ;  I  must  beg  to  be  indulged  in  this  liberty,  which 
I  hope  will  not  be  disagreeable  to  you,  and  which  seems  indeed 
to  be  due  to  the  defendant,  that,  whilst  I  am  pleading  for  an  ex- 
cellent poet,  and  a  man  of  great  erudition,  before  so  learned  aa 
audience,  such  distinguished  patrons  of  the  liberal  arts,  and  so 
eminent  a  praetor,  you  would  allow  me  to  enlarge  with  some 
freedom  on  learning  and  liberal  studies  j  and  to  employ  an  al- 
most unprecedented  language  for  one,  who,  by  reason  of  a  stu- 
dious and  unactive  hfe,  has  been  little  conversant  in  dangers  and 
public  trials.  If  this,  my  lords,  is  gi-anted  me,  I  shall  not  only 
prove  that  A.  Licinius  ought  not,  as  he  is  a  citizen,  to  be  depriv- 
ed of  his  privileges,  but  that,  if  he  were  not,  he  ought  to  be  ad- 
mitted. 

Sect.  III.  For  no  sooner  had  Archias  got  beyond  the  years 
of  childhood,  and  applied  himself  to  poetry,  after  finishing  those 
studies  by  which  the  minds  of  youth  are  usually  formed  to  a  taste 
for  polite  learning,  than  his  genius  shewed  itself  superior  to  any 
at  Antioch,  the  place  where  he  was  born,  of  a  noble  family  ;  once 
indeed  a  rich  and  renowned  city,  but  still  famous  for  liberal  arts, 
and  fertile  in  learned  men.  He  was  afterwards  received  with  such 
applause  in  the  other  cities  of  Asia,  and  all  over  Greece,  that 
though  they  expected  more  than  fame  had  promised  concerning 
him,  even  these  expectations  were  exceeded,  and  theii*  admira- 
tion of  him  greatly  increased.  Italy  was,  at  that  time,  full  of 
the  arts  and  sciences  of  Greece,  which  were  then  cultivated  with 
more  care  among  the  Latins  than  now  they  are,  and  were  not 
even  neglected  at  Rome,  the  public  tranquillity  being  favourable 
to  .them.  Accordingly  the  inhabitants  of  Tarentum,  Rhegium, 
and  Naples,  made  him  free  of  their  respective  cities,  and  con- 
ferred other  honours  upon  him  :  and  all  those  who  had  any  taste, 
reckoned  him  worthy  of  their  acquaintance  and  friendship.  Be- 
ing thus  known  by  tame  to  those  who  were  strangers  to  his  per-- 
son,  he  came  to  Rome  in  the  consulship  of  Marius  and  Catu- 
lus;  the  first  of  whom  had,  by  his  glorious  deeds,  furnished  out 
a  noble  subject  for  a  poet;  and  the  other,  besides  his  memorable 
actions,  was  both  a  judge  and  a  lover  of  poetry.  Though  he  had 
not  yet  reached  his  seventeenth  vear,  yet  no  sooner  was  he  ar- 
rived, than  the  LucuUi  took  him  into  their  family,  which,  as  it 
was  the  first  that  received  him  in  his  youth,  so  it  aftbrded  him 
freedom  of  access  even  in  old  age ;  nor  was  this  owing  to  his 
great  genius  and  learning  alone,  but  likewise  to  his  aruiabie  tem- 

U 
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senectuti.  Erat  temporibus  illis  jucundus  Q.  Metello  illi  Numi- 
dico,  et  ejus  Pio  filio :  aiidiebatur  a  M.  ^milio :  vivebat  cum 
Q.  Catulo,  et  patre  et  filio :  a  L.  Crasso  colebatur :  Lucullos 
vero,  et  Drusum,  et  Octavios,  et  Catonem,  et  totam  Hortensio- 
rum  domum  devinctam  consuetudine  ciim  teneret,  afficiebatur 
summo  honore,  quod  eum  non  solum  colebant,  qui  aliquid  per- 
cipere  aut  audire  studebant,  verum  etiam  si  qui  forte  simula- 
bant. 

IV.  Interim  satis  longo  intervallo,  cum  esset  cum  L.  Luculla 

in  Siciliam  profectus,  et  cum  ex  ea  provincia  cum  eodem  Lucul- 

lo  deccderet,  venit  Heracleam :  quae  cum  esset  civitas  aecjuissi- 

mo  jure  ac  foedere,  adscribi  se  in  earn  civitatem  voluit ;  idque, 

cum  ipse  per  se  dignus  putaretur,  tum  auctoritate,  et  gratia  Lu- 

culli  ab  Heracliensibus  impetravit.    Data  est  civitas  Syllani  lege, 

et  Carbonis,  Si  qui  foedeuatis  civitatibus  adscripti  fuis- 

SENT :  Si  tum,  cum  lex  ferebatur,  in  Italia  domicilium 

habuissent:   et  si  sexaginta  diebus  apud  praetorem  es- 

SENT  professi.     Cum  hie  domicilium  Romae  multos  jam  annos 

haberet,  professus  est  apud  praetorem  Q.  Metellum,  familiarissi- 

mum  suum.     Si  nihil  aliud,  nisi  de  civitate  ac  lege  dicimus,  nihil 

dico  amplius :    causa  dicta  est.     Quid  enim  horum  infirmari, 

Gracche,  potest  ?     Heracleaene  esse  tum  adscriptum  negabis  ? 

adest  vir  summa  auctoritate,  et  religione,  et  fide,  M.  LucuUus, 

qui  se  non  opinari,  sed  scire ;  non  audivisse,  sed  vidisse ;  non 

"onterfuisse,  sed  egisse  dicit.     Adsunt  Heraclienses  legati,  nobi- 

lissimi  homines,  qui  hujus  judicii  causa   cum  mandatis  et  cum 

publico  testimonio  venerunt,  qui  hunc  adscriptum  Hcraclicnsem 

dicunt.     Hie  tu  tabulas  desideras  Heracliensium  publicas,  quas 

Italico  bello,  incenso  tabuiario,  interisse  scimus  omnes.     Est  ri- 

diculum  ad  ea  quae  habemus  nihil  dicere ;  quaerere  quae  habere 

*  non  possumus  :  et  de  hominum  memoria  tacere,  literarum  memo- 

riam  flagitare :  et,  cum  habeas  amplissimi  viri  religionem,  inte- 

gerrimini  municipii  jusjurandum  fidemque,  ea,  quae  dcpravari 

nullo  modo  possunt,  repudiare ;  tabulas,  quas  idem  dicis  solere 

corrumpi,  desiderare.    At  domicilium  Romae  non  habuit :  is,  qui 

tot  amiis  ante  civitatem  datam,  sedem  omnium  rerum  ac  fortu- 

narum  suarum  Romae  collocavit  ?    At  non  est  professus;  immti 
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per  and  virtuous  disposition.  At  that  time  too,  Q.  Metellus  Nu- 
niidicus,  and  liis  son  Pius,  were  delighted  with  his  conversation; 
M;  Emilias  was  one  of  his  hearers  ;  Q.  Catulus,  both  the  elder 
and  younger,  honoured  him  with  their  intimacy ;  L.  Crassus 
courted  him ;  and  being  united,  by  the  greatest  familiarity,  to  the 
Luculli,  Drusus,  the  Octavii,  Cato,  and  the  whole  Hortensiaa 
family,  it  was  no  small  honour  to  him  to  receive  marks  of  the 
highest  regard,  not  only  from  those  who  were  really  desirous  of 
hearing  liim,  and  being  instructed  by  him,  but  even  from  those 
who  affected  to  be  so. 

Sect.  IV.  A  considerable  time  after,  he  went  with  L.  Lucullus 
into  Sicily,  and  leaving  that  province  in  company  with  the  same 
Lucullus,  came  to  Heraclea ;  which  being  joined  with  Rome  by 
the  closest  bonds  of  alliance,  he  was  desirous  of  being  made  free 
of  it ;  and  obtainetl  his  request,  both  on  account  of  his  own  me- 
rit,  and  the  interest  and  authority  of  Lucullus.  Strangers  were 
admitted  to  the  freedom  of  Rome,  according  to  the  law  of  Syl- 
lanus  and  Carbo,  upon  the  following  conditions :  If  they  ^j:e}e 
inrolled  hyfree  cities ;  if  they  had  a  dxjcellifig  in  Italy  "-jchen  the 
law  passed  ;  and  if  they  declared  their  inrolment  before  the  prae- 
tor 'jcithin  the  space  of  sixty  days.  Agreeable  to  this  law,  Ar- 
chias,  who  had  residetl  at  Rome  for  many  years,  made  his  decla- 
ration before  the  praetor,  Q.  Metellus,  who  was  his  intimate 
friend.  If  the  right  of  citizenship,  and  the  law,  is  all  I  have  to 
])rove,  I  have  done ;  the  cause  is  ended.  For  which  of  these 
things,  Gracchus,  can  you  deny  ?  Will  you  say  that  )ie  Wiis  not 
made  a  citizen  of  Heraclea  at  that  time  ?  Why,  here  is  Lucul- 
lus, a  man  of  the  greatest  credit,  honour,  and  integrity,  who  af- 
iirms  it,  and  that  not  as  a  thing  he  believes,  but  as  what  he 
knows :  not  as  what  he  heard  ot^  but  as  what  he  saw ;  not  as 
what  he  was  present  at,  but  as  what  he  transacted.  Here  are 
likewise  deputies  from  Heraclea,  who  affirm  the  same ;  men  of 
the  greatest  quahty,  come  hither  on  purpose  to  give  public  tes- 
timony in  this  cause.N.  But  here  you'll  desire  to  see  the  public 
register  of  Heraclea,  which  we  all  know  was  b^rnt  in  the  Itaiiaa 
^var,  together  with  the  office  wherein  it  was  kept.  Now,  is  it 
not  ridiculous  to  say  nothing  to  the  evidences  which  we  have, 
tnd  to  desire  those  which  we  cannot  have ;  to  be  silent  as  to  the 
testimony  of  men,  and  to  demand  the  testimony  of  registers ;  to 
pay  no  regard  to  what  is  affirmed  by  a  person  of  great  dignitv, 
liOT  to  the  oath  and  integrity  of  a  free  city  of  the  strictest  ho- 
nour, evidences  which  are  incapable  of  being  corrupted,  and  to 
require  those  of  registers  which  you  allow  to  be  frequentlv  vitiat- 
ed'r*  But  he  did  not.  reside  at  Rome:  what!  he  who,  for  so 
many  years  before  Syllanus's  law,  made  Rome  the  seat  of  all  his 
hopes  and  fortune  ?  But  he  did  not  declare :  so  far  is  this  from 
feeing  true,  that  his  declaration  is  to  be  seen  in  that  regiiiterj 
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vero  lis  tabulis  professus,  quae  solae  ex  ilia  professione,  coUegio- 
que  praetorum,  obtinent  publicarum  tabularum  auctoritatem. 

V.  Nam  cum  Appii  tabulae  negligentius  asservatae  (Jicerentur; 
Gabinii,  quamdiu  incolumis  fuit,  levitas,  post  danmationem,  ca- 
lamitas,  omnem  tabularum  jfidem  resignasset ;  Metellus,  homo 
sanctissimus  modestissimusque  omnium,  tanta  diligBntia  fuit,  ut 
ad  L.  Lentulum  praetorem  et  ad  judices  venerit,  et  unius  nominis 
litura  se  commotum  esse  dixerit.  His  igitur  tabulis  nuUam  litu- 
ram  in  nomen  A.  Licinii  vidctis.  Quae  cum  ita  sint,  quid  est 
quod  de  ejus  civitate  dubitetis,  praesertim  cum  aliis  quoque  in 
civitatibus  fuerit  adscriptus  ?  Etenim  cum  mediocribus  multis,  et 
aut  nulla,  aut  humili  aliqua  arte  praeditis,  gratuito  civitatem  in 
Graecia  homines  impertiebantur ;  llheginos  credo,  aut  Locren- 
ses,  aut  Neapolitanos,  aut  Tatentinos,  quod  scenicis  artificibus 
largiri  solebant,  id  huic  summa  ingenir  praedito  gloria,  noluisse  ? 
Quid  ?  cum  caeteri  non  modo  (4)  post  civitatem  datam,  sed  etiam 
(5)  post  legem  Papiam,  aliquo  modo  in  eorum  municipiorum  ta- 
bulas  irrepserint ;  hie,  qui  ne  utitur  quidem  illis,  in  quibus  est 
scriptus,  quod  semper  se  Heracliensem  esse  voluit,  rejicietur? 
Census  nostros  requiris  scilicet.  Est  enim  obscuium,  proximis 
censoribus,  hunc  cum  clarissimo  imperatore  L.  Lucullo  apud  ex- 
ercitum  tuisse :  superioribus,  ciim  eodem quaestore  fuisse  in  Asia: 
primis,  Julio  et  Crasso,  nuUam  populi  partem  esse  censam  ?  Sed 
quoniam  census  non  jus  civitatis  confirmat,  ac  tantummodo  indi- 
cat,  eum,  qui  sit  census,  ita  se  jam  turn  gessisse  pro  cive :  iis 
temporibus,  quae  tu  criminaris,  ne  ipsius  quidem  judicio  eum  in 
civium  Rom.  jure  esse  versatmn,  et  testamentum  saepe  fecit  nos- 
tris  legibus,  et  adiit  haeieditates  civium  Rom.  et  (6) in  beneficiis 
ftd  aerarium  delatus  est  a  L.  Lucullo  praetore  et  consule. 

VI.  Quaere  argumenta,  si  qua  potes:  nunquam  enim  hie  ne- 
que  suo,  neque  amicorum  judicio  revincetur.  Quaeres  a  nobis, 
Gracche,  cur  tantopere  hoc  homine  delectemur  ?  quia  suppeditat 
nobis,  ubi  et  animus  ex  hoc  forensi  strepitu  reficiatur,  et  aures 
convicio  defessae^ponquiescant.  An  tu  existimas,  aut  suppetere 
nobis  posse,  quod  quotidie  dicamus  in  tanta  varietate  rerum,  nisi 
animos  nostros  doctrina  excolamus :  aut  ferre  animos  tantam  pos- 
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(4)  Post  civitatem  datam.]  This  refers 
to  the  law  made  by  Syllanus  and  Carbo, 
•which  is  mentioned  before. 

(5)  Post  legem  Papiam.]  This  law  de- 
rived its  name  from  one  Papius,  a  tribune 
of  the  people,  who  restored  the  law  made 
by  Petronius,  whereby  strangers  were 
forbid  to  «DJoy  th«  privileges  of  citizens. 


(6)  In  beneficiis  ad  aerarium  delatus 
est.]  It  was  usual  for  the  Roman  gene- 
rals t«  recommend  those  to  the  treasury, 
who,  in  the  course  of  a  war,  had  done 
any  considerable  service  to  the  state, 
which  recommendation,  as  it  did  them 
no  small  honour,  so  it  contributed  not  a. 
little  to  their  advaacetnent. 
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which,  by  that  very  act,  and  its  being  in  the  custody  of  the  col- 
lege of  praetors,  is  the  only  authentic  one. 

Sect.  V.  For  the  negligence  of  Appius,  the  corruption  of 
Gabinius  before  his  condemnation,  and  his  disgrace  after,  hav- 
ing destroyed  the  credit  of  public  records,  Metellus,  a  man 
of  the  greatest  honour  and  modesty,  was  so  very  exact  that 
he  came  before  Lentulus  the  praetor 'and  the  other  judges,  and 
declared  that  he  was  uneasy  at  the  erasure  of  a  single  name. 
The  name  of  A.  Licinius  therefore  is  still  to  be  seen  ;  and  as  this 
is  the  <;ase,  why  should  you  doubt  of  his  being  a  citizen  of  Rome, 
especially  as  he  was  inrolled  likewise  in  other  free  cities?  For 
when  Greece  bestowed  the  freedom  of  its  cities,  without  the  re- 
commendation of  merit,  upon  persons  of  little  consideration,  and 
those  who  had  either  no  emplo}Tnent  at  all,  or  verj-  mean  ones, 
is  it  to  be  imagined  that  the  inhabitants  of  Rhegium,  Locris, 
Naples,  or  Tarentum,  would  deny  to  a  man  so  highly  celebrated 
for  his  genius,  what  they  conferred  even  upon  comedians  ?  When 
others,  not  only  after  Syllanus's  law,  but  even  after  the  Papian  law, 
shall  have  found  means  -to  creep  into  the  registers  of  the  munici- 
pal cities,  shall  he  be  rejected,  who,  becauje  he  was  always  de- 
sirous of  passing  for  an  Heraclean,  never  availed  himself  of  his 
being  inrolled  in  other  cities  ?  But  you  desire  to  see  the  inrol- 
ment  of  our  estate ;  asjfjtjvere  not  well  known,  that  under  the 
last  censorship  the  defendant  was  with  the  army  commanded  by 
that  renowned  general  L.  Lucullus ;  that,  under  the  censorship 
immediately  preceding,  he  was  with  the  same  Lucullus,  then 
quaestor  in  Asia ;  and  that,  when  Julius  and  Crassus  were  cen- 
sors, there  was  no  inrolment  made-^/But  as  an  inrolment  in  the 
censor's  books  does  not  confirm  the  right  of  citizenship,  and  only 
shews  that  the  person  inrolled  assumed  the  character  of  a  citizen^ 
I  must  tell  you  that  Archias  made  a  will  according  to  our  laws, 
succeeded  to  the  estates  of  Roman  citizens,  and  was  reconunerd- 
ed  to  the  treasury  by  L.  Lucullus,  both  when  praetor  and  consul, 
as  one  who  deserved  well  of  the  state,  at  the  verj'  time  when  you 
allege  that,  by  his  own  confession,  he  hatl  no  right  to  the  freen 
dom  of  Rome. 
I 

Sect.  VL(  Find  out  whatever  arguments  you  can,  Archias  wiB 
never  be  convicted  for  his  own  conduct,  nor  that  of  his  friends. 
But  you'll  no  doubt  ask  the  reason,  Gracchus,  of  my  being  so 
highly  dehghted  with  this  man  ?  \Vhy,  it  is  because  he  furnishea 
me  with  what  relieves  my  mind,  and  charms  my  ears,  after  the 
fatigue  and  noise  of  the  forum.  Do  you  imagine  that  I  could 
possibly  plead  every  day  on  such  a  variety  of  subjects,  if  my 
mind  was  not  cultivated  with  science ;  or  that  it  could  bear  being 
stretched  to  such  a  degree,  if  it  were  not  sometimes  unbent  bjj 
*  U  3 
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ee  contentionem,  nisi  eos  doctrina  eadem  relaxemus?  Ego  vero 
fateor,  me  his  studiis  esse  deditum :  caeteros  pudeat,  si  qui  ita 
sc  litei'is  abdidcrunt,  ut  nihil  ])ossint  ex  his  neque  ad  communem 
afferre  friictum,  neque  in  adspectum  lucemque  proferre.  Me 
ftutem  quid  pudeat,  qui  tot  annos  ita  vivo,  judices,  ut  ab  nullius 
unquani  me  tempore,  aut  commodum,  aut  otium  meum  abstrax- 
erit,  aut  vohiptas  avocarit,  aut  denique  somnus  retardarit  ?  Qua- 
re  quis  tandem  me  reprehendat,  aut  quis  mihi  jure  succenseat,  si, 
quantum  caeteris  ad  suas  res  obeundas,  quantum  ad  festos  dies 
Judorum  celebrandos,  quantum  ad  ahas  vohiptates,  et  ad  ipsam 
requiem  animi  et  corporis  conccditur  temporis ;  quantum  ahi  tri- 
buunt  (7)tempes'Jvis  conviviis,  quantum  denique  aleae,  quantum 
pilae ;  tantuni  mihi  cgomet  ad  haec  studia  recolenda  sumpsero  ? 
Atque  hoc  adeo  mihi  concedendum  est  magis,  quod  ex  his  stu- 
diis, haec  quoque  crescit  oratio,  et  facultas :  quae  quantacunque 
in  me  est,  nunquam  amicorum  pcriculis  defuit ;  quae  si  cui  le- 
vior  videtur  ;  ilia  quidem  certe,  quae  summa  sunt,  ex  quo  fonto 
hauriam,  sentio.  Nam  nisi  multorum  praeceptis,  multisque  li- 
teris  mihi  ab  adolescentia  suasissem,  nihil  esse  in  vita  magnopere 
expetendum,  nisi  laudem  atque  honestatem ;  in  ea  autem  perse- 
quenda  omnes  cruciatus  corporis,  omnia  pericula  moitis  atque 
exsilii  parvi  esse  ducenda:  nunquam  me  pro  salute  vestra  in  tot 
ac  tantas  dimicationes,  atque  in  hos  profligatorum  hominum  quo- 
tidianos  impetus  objecissem.  iSed  pleni  omnes  sunt  iibri,  plenae 
sapientium  voces,  plena  exemplorum  vetustas :  quae  jacerent  in 
tenebris  omnia,  nisi  literarum  lumen  accederet.  Quam  multas 
nobis  imagines,  non  solum  ad  intuendum,  verum  etiam  ad  imi- 
tjandum,  fortissimorum  virorum  expressas,  scriptores  et  Graeci 
et  Latini  reliquerunt?  quas  ego  mihi  semper  in  administranda 
repub.  proponens,  animum  et  mentem  meam  ipsa  cogitatione 
hominum  excellentium  conformabam. 

VII.  Quaeret  quispiam,  quid  ?  illi  ipsi  summi  viri,  quorum 
virtutes  literis  proditae  sunt,  istane  doctrina,  quam  tu  laudibus 
efFers,  eruditi  fuerunt  ?  DiHicile  est  hoc  de  omnibus  confirmare: 
sed  tamen  est  certum,  quid  respondeam.  Ego  multos  homines 
excellenti  animo  ac  virtute  fuisse,  et  sine  doctrina,  naturae  ipsius 
habitu  prope  divino,  per  seipsos  et  moderatos,  et  graves  extitisse 
fateor;  etiam  illud  afljungo,  saepius  ad  laudem  atque  virtutem 
naturam  sine  doctrina,  quiim  sine  natura  valuisse  doctrinam ;  at- 
que idem  ego  contendo,  cum  ad  naturam  eximiani  atque  illustrem 
accesserit  ratio  quaedam  conformatioque  doctrinae ;  tum  illud 
nescio  quid  praeclarum  ac  singulare  solere  exsistere.  Ex  hoc 
esse  hunc  numero,  quem  patres  nostri  vidcrunt,  divinum  homi- 
nem,  Africanyni :  ex  hoc  C.  Laelium,  L.  Furium,  modestissimos 


NOTES. 


(7)  Tepipesiivis  convivii.'!.']  Such  enter- 
tainments as  began  before  the  ordinary 
itpur,  \Yt"c^i  'Was  ^bout  ninif ,  or  oi«-  three 


o'clock,  and  were  lengthened  out  till 
late  at  night,  were  called  tempa{iw» 
cottvim. 
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the  amusement  of  leaminf; ;  I  am  fond  of  these  studies,  I  own : 
let  those  be  ashamed  who  have  buried  themselves  in  learning,  so 
as  to  be  of  no  use  to  society,  nor  able  to  produce  any  thing  to 
public  view;  but  why  should  I  be  ashamed,  who  for  so  many 
years,  my  lords,  have  never  been  prevented  by  indolence,  sedu- 
ced by  pleasure,  nor  diverted  by  sleep,  from  doing  good  offices 
to  others?  Who  then  can  censure  me,  or  in  justice  be  angry 
with  me,  if  those  hours  which  others  employ  in  business,  in 
pleasiu-es,  in  celebrating  public  solemnities,  in  refreshing  the 
body,  and  unbending  the  mind ;  if  the  time  wliich  is  spent  by 
some  in  midnight  banquetmgs,  in  diversions,  and  in  gaming,  I 
employ  in  reviewing  these  studies  ?  And  this  application  is  tlie 
more  excusable,  as  I  <ierive  no  small  advantages  fi-om  it  in  my 
profession,  in  which,  whatever  abilities  I  possess,  they  have  al- 
ways been  employed  when  the  dangers  of  my  friends  called  for 
their  assistance.  '  If  they  should  appear  to  any  to  be  but  small, 
there  are  still  other  advantages  of  a  much  higher  nature,  and  I 
am  very  sensible  whence  I  derive  them.  For  had  I  not  been  con- 
vinced from  my  youth,  by  much  instniction  and  much  study, 
that  nothing  is  greatly^  desirable  in  life  but  glory  and  virtue, 
and  that,  in  the  pursuit  of  these,  all  bodily  tortures,  and  the 
perils  of  death  and  exile,  are  to  be  slighted  and  despised,  never 
should  I  have  exposed  myself  to  so  many  and  so  great  conflicts 
for  your  preservation,  nor  to  the  daily  rage  and  violence  of  the 
most  wortliless  of  men.  But  on  this  head,  books  are  full,  the  ^ 
voice  of  the  wise  is  full,  antiquity  is  full ;  all  which,  were  it  not 
for  the  lamp  of  learning,  would  be  involved  in  thick  obscuritj. 
How  many  pictures  of  the  bravest  of  men  have  the  Greek  and 
Latin  %\Titers  left  us,  not  only  to  contemplate,  but  likewise  to 
imitate  ?  These  illustrious  models  I  always  set  before  me  in  the 
government  of  the  state,  and  formed  my  conduct  by  contemplate 
ing  their  virtues. 

Sect.  VII.  But  were  those  great  men,  it  will  be  asked,  who 
ai-e  celebrated  in  history,  distinguished  for  that  kind  of  learning , 
which  you  extol  so  highly  ?  It  were  difficult,  indeed,  to  prove 
this  of  them  all ;  but  what  I  shall  ans^ver  is,  however,  very  cer- 
tain. I  own,  then,  that  there  have  been  many  men  of  excellent 
dispositions  and  distinguished  virtue,  who,  without  learning,  and 
by  the  almost  divine  force  of  nature  herself,  have  been  wise  an4 
moderate  ;  nay,  farther,  that  nature  without  learning  is  of  greater 
efficacy  towards  the  attainment  of  glory  and  virtue,  than  learn- 
ing without  nature;  but  then,  I  affirm,  that  when  to  an  excel- 
lent natural  disposition  the  embellishments  of  learning  arc  added, 
there  results  from  this  union  something  great  and  extraordinaiy. 
Such  was  that  divine  man  AfricanUs,  whom  oiu"  fathers  saw :  such 
Acre  C.  Laclius  and  L.  Furius,  persons  of  the  greatest  temperance 
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homines,  et  continentissimos :  ex  hoc  fortissimum  virum,  et  illis 
temporibus  doctissimum,  (8)  M.  Catonem  ilium  senem :  qui  pro- 
fecto,  si  nihil  ad  percipiendam  colendamque  virtutem  literis  ad- 
juvarentur,  nunquam  se  ad  earum  stadium  contulissent.  Quod 
si  non  hie  tantus  fructus  ostenderetur,  et  si  ex  his  studiis  delec- 
tatio  sola  peteretur :  tamen,  ut  opinor,  hanc  animi  remissionem 
humanissimam  ac  liberalissimam  judicaretis.  Nam  caetera,  ne- 
que  temporum  sunt,  neque  aetatum  omnium,  neque  locorum : 
haec  studia  adolescentiam  alunt,  senectutem  oblectant,  secundas 
res  ornant,  adversis  pei'fugium  ac  solatium  praebent;  delectant 
domi,  non  impediunt  foris ;  pernoctant  nobiscum,  peregrinan- 
tur,  rusticantur.  Quod  si  ipsi  haec  neque  attingere,  neque  sensu 
nostro  gustare  possemus,  tamen  ea  mirari  deberemus,  etiam  cum 
in  aliis  viderimus. 

VIII.  Quis  nostrum  tam  animo  agresti  ac  duro  fuit,  (9)  ut 
Roscii  morte  nuper  non  commoveretur  ?  qui,  cum  esset  senex 
mortuus,  tamen,  propter  excel  len tern  artem  ac  ^^enustatem,  vi- 
debatur  omnino  mori  non  debuisse.  Ergo  ille  corporis  motu 
tantum  amorem  sibi  conciliarat  a  nobis  omnibus  :  nos  animorum 
incredibiles  motus,  celeritatemque  ingeniorum  negligemus  ? 
Quoties  ego  hunc  Archiam  vidi,  judices,  (utar  enim  vestra  be- 
nignitate,  quoniam  me  in  hoc  novo  genere  dicendi  tam  diligen- 
ter  attenditis);  quoties  ego  hunc  vidi,  cum  literam  scripsisset 
nuUam,  magnum  numerum  optimorum  versuum  de  his  ipsis  re- 
bus, quae  turn  agerentur,  dicere  ex  tempore  ?  Quoties  revocatimi 
eandem  rem  dicere  commutatis  verbis  atque  sententiis  ?  quae  ve- 
ro  accurate  cogitateque  scripsisset,  ea  sic  vidi  probari,  ut  ad  ve- 
terum  scriptorum  laudem  pervenirent.  Hunc  ego  non  diligam  ? 
jion  admirer  ?  non  omni  ratione  defendendum  putem  ?  Atque 
sic  a  summis  hominibus  eruditissimisque  accepimus,  caeterarum 
j-erum  studia,  et  doctrina,  et  praeceptis,  et  arte  constare ;  poetam 
natura  ipsa  valere,  et  mentis  viribus  excitari,  et  quasi  divino 
quodam  spiritu  inflari.  Quare  suo  jure  noster  ille  Ennius  sanc- 
tos  appellat  poetas,  quod  quasi  deorum  aliquo  dono  atque  mune- 
re  commendati  nobis  esse  videantur.  Sit  igitur,  judices,  sanctum 
^pud  vos,  humanissimos  homines,  hoc  poetae  nomen,  quod  nuUft 

NOTES. 


(8)  M.  Catonem  ilium  senem.']  Cicero, 
in  his  piece  De  Claris  OratorihuSy  and  in 
that  De  Senectute,  makes  frequent  men- 
tion of  the  eloquence  of  this  M.  Cato, 
•who  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the 
Greek  language  when  very  old. 

(9)  Ut  Roscii  morte  nuper  non  commo- 
veretur."]  This  was  Roscius  the  comedian, 
whose  extraordinary  merit  in  his  art  had 
rtrtommenjed  I)im  to  tjie  friendship  and 


familiarity  of  the  greatest  men  in  Rome 
His  daily  pay  for  acting  is  said  to  have 
been  about  thirty  pounds.  From  the  cha- 
racter which  Cicero  gives  of  him,  we 
cannot  but  entertain  a  very  high  opinion 
of  his  merit ;  for  he  tells  us,  that  while 
he  made  the  first  figure  on  the  stage  for 
his  art,  he  y^ras  worthy  pf  tk«  ♦enate  f«; 
his  virtue. 
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and  moderation :  such  was  old  Cato,  a  man  of  great  bravery, 
and,  for  the  times,  of  great  learning;  who,  surely,  would  never 
have  applied  to  the  study  of  learning,  had  they  thought  it  of  no 
service  towards  the  acquisition  and  improvement  of  virtue.  But 
were  pleasure  only  to  be  derived  from  learning  without  the  ad*- 
vantages  we  have  mentioned,  you  must  still,  1  imagine,  allow  it 
to  be  a  very  liberal  and  polite  amusement.  For  other  studies  are 
not  suited  to  every  time,  to  every  age,  and  to  every  place ;  but 
these  give  strength  in  youth,  and  joy  in  old  age  ;  adorn  prospe- 
rity, and  are  the  support  and  consolation  of  adversity  :  at  home 
they  are  delightful,  and  abroad  they  are  easy ;  at  night  they  are 
company  to  us  ;  when  we  travel  they  attend  us  :  and,  in  our  ru- 
ral retirements,  they  do  not  forsake  us.  Though  we  ourselves 
were  incapable  of  them,  and  had  no  relish  for  their  charms,  still 
w^  should  admire  them  when  we  see  them  in  others. 

Sect.  VIII.  Was  there  any  of  us  so  void  of  taste,  and  of  so 
unfeeling  a  temper,  as  not  to  be  affected  lately  with  the  death  of 
Roscius  ?  For  though  he  died  in  an  advanced  age,  yet  such  was 
the  excellence  and  inimitable  beauty  of  his  art,  that  we  thought 
him  worthy  of  living  for  ever.  Was  he  then  so  great  a  favourite 
with  us  all  on  account  of  the  graceful  motions  of  his  body,  and 
shall  we  be  insensible  to  the  surprising  energy  of  the  mind,  and 
the  sprightly  sallies  of  genius  ?  f  How  often  have  I  seen  this  Ar- 
chias,  my  lords,  (for  I  will  presume  on  your  goodness,  as  you 
are  pleased  to  favour  me  with  so  much  attention  in  this  unusual 
planner  of  pleading) ;  how  often,  I  say,  have  I  seen  him,  with- 
out using  his  pen,  and  without  any  labour  or  study,  make  a 
great  number  of  excellent  verses  on  occasional  subjects?  How 
often,  when  a  subject  was  resumed,  have  I  heard  him  give  it  a 
different  turn  of  thought  and  expression,  whilst  those  composi- 
tions which  he  rmishe<l  with  care  and  exactness,  were  as  highly 
approved  as  the  most  celebrated  writings  of  antiquity  ?  And  shall 
I  not  love  this  man  ?  Shall  I  not  admire  him  ?  Shall  I  not  de- 
fend him  to  the  utmost  of  my  power  ?  For  men  of  the  greatest 
eminence  and  learning  have  taught  us  that  other  branches  of 
science  require  education,  art,  and  precept ;  but  that  a  poet  is 
formed  by  the  plastic  hand  of  nature  herself,  is  quickened  by 
the  native  fire  of  genius,  and  animated,  as  it  were,  by  a  kind  of 
divine  enthusiasm.  It  is  with  justice,  therefore,  that  our  Enniua 
bestows  upon  poets  the  epithet  of  venerable,  because  they  seem 
to  have  some  pecuHar  gifts  of  the  gods  to  recommend  them  to 
us.  Let  the  name  of  poet,  then,  which  the  most  barbarous  na- 
tions hare  never  profaned,  be  revered  by  you,  my  lords,  who 
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miquam  barbarian  violavit.  (10)  Saxa  et  solitudines  voci  respon- 
dent, bestrae  saepe  immanes  cantu  flectuntur,  atque  consistunt : 
nos  instituti  rebus  optimis  non  poetarum  voce  movcamur  ?  Ho- 
merum  Coloplionii  civem  esse  dicunt  suum,  Chii  suum  vindicant, 
Salaminii  repetunt,  Smyrnaei  vero  suum  esse  confirniant ;  itiacjue 
ctiam  delubrum  ejus  in  oppido  dedicaverunt ;  permulti  alii  prae- 
terea  pugnant  inter  se,  atque  contendunt. 

IX.  Ergo  illj  alienum,  quia  poeta  fuit,  postmortem  etiam  ex- 
petunt ;  nos  hunc  vivum,  qui  et  voluntate  et  legibns  noster  est, 
repudiabimus?  praesertim  cum  omne  olim  studium,  atque  omne' 
ingeniuni  contulerit  Archias  ad  populi  llomani  gioriam  laudeni- 
que  celebrandam ;  nam  et  Cimbricas  res  adolescens  attigit,  et  ipsi 
illi  (11)C.  Mario,  qui  durior  ad  liaec  stadia  videbatur,  jucundus 
fuit.  Neque  enim  quisquam  est  tarn  aversus  a  musis,  qui  non 
mandari  versibus  aeternum  suorum  laborum  facile  praeconium 
patiatur.  Themistoclem  ilium,  summum  Athenis  virum,  dixiss^ 
aiunt,  cum  ex  eo  quaereretur,  quod  acroama,  aut  cujus  vocem 
libentissime  audiret  ?  Ejus,  a  quo  sua  virtus  optime  praedicare- 
tui".  Itaque  ille  Marius  item  eximie  L.  Plotium  dilexit ;  cujus 
ingenio  putabat  ea,  quae  gesserat,  posse  celcbrari.  Mithridati^ 
cum  vero  bellum  magnum  atque  difficile,  et  in  multa  varietate 
terra  marique  versatum,  totum  ab  hoc  cxpressum  est :  qui  libri 
non  modo  L.  Lucullum,  fortissimum  et  clarissimum  virum,  ve- 
rura  etiam  populi  Romani  nomen  illu^trant.  Populus  enim  Rom. 
aperuit,  Lucullo  iraperante,  Pontum,  et  regiis  quondam  opibus 
et  ipsa  natura  regionis  vallatupi :  populi  Romani  exercitus,  eo^ 
dem  duce,  non  maxima  manu,  innumerabiles  Armeniorum  co- 
pias  fudit:  populi  Rom.  laus  est,  urbem  amicissimam  Cyziceno- 
rum,  ejusdcni  consilio,  ex  omni  impctu  regio,  ^c  totius  belli  ore 
ac  faucibus  ereptam  esse  atque  conservatam  :  nostra  semj^er  fere- 
tur  et  praedicabitur,  L.  Lucullo  dimicantc,  cum  interfectis  duci- 
bus  depressa  hostium  classis,  et  incredibilis  apud  Tenedum  pug- 
na  ilia  navalis  :  nostra  sunt  trophaea,  nostra  monumenta,  nostri 
triumphi;  quare,  quorum  ingeniis  haec  feruntur,  ab  iis  populi 
Kom.  fama  celebratur.     (12)  Carus  fuit  African©  supcriori  noster 


NOTES. 


(10)  Saxa  et  solitudines  voci  respondent, 
Jcc]  Several  commentators  suppose  that 
Cicero  here  alludes  to  the  fable  of  Or- 
pheus,  whom  the  poets,  in  order  to  re- 
present to  Bs  the  powerful  efficacy  of 
poetry,  feign  to  have  charmed  tigers, 
lions,  woods,  and  trees,  hy  the  music  of 
}us  harp.  Accordingly  they  refer  voce 
and  canlu  to  the  same  thing  :  but  there 
seems  to  be  no  foundation  for  this  sup- 
position, which  renders  the  sense  of  the 
passage  less  beautiful,  and  destroys,  in 
some  measure,  the  gradation  ia  the  ora- 
tor's  reasoning. 


(11)  C,  Mario,  qui  durior  ad  haec  stu* 
dia  videbatur.]  The  merit  of  Marius  was 
altogether  military  ;  he  was  void  of  eve- 
ry accomplishment  of  leariiing,  which  he 
openly  affected  to  despise. 

(12)  Cams  fuit  Africuno  superiori  no$' 
terEnnius.']  Ennius  was  an  ancient  poet, 
born  at  Rudiae,  a  town  of  Calabria.  He 
wrote  several  things,  of  wliich  only  a 
few  fragments  have  reached  us.  Hear 
what  Horace  says  of  him  : 

finnius  ipse  pater  nunquavi  iiisip-'tus  aii' 

arma 
PnM'luii  diiT^uh., 
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are  so  great  admirers  of  polite  learning.  Rocks  and  deserts  re- 
echo sounds :  savage  beasts  are  often  soothed  by  music,  and  listen 
to  its  charn^ ;  and  shall  we,  with  all  the  advantages  of  the  best 
education,  be  unaffected  with  the  voice  ofpoetiy?  TheColopho- 
nians  give  out  that  Homer  is  their  countrpnaru  the  Chians  de- 
clare that  he  is  theirs,  the  Salaminians  lay  claim  to  him,  the 
people  of  Smyrna  affirm  that  Smyrna  gave  him  birth,  and  have 
accorduigly  dedicated  a  temple  to  him  in  their  city:  besides 
these,  many  other  nations  contend  warmly  for  tliis  honour. 

Sect.  IX.  Do  they  then  lay  claim  to  a  stranger,  even  after  his 
death,  on  account  of  his  being  a  poet ;  and  shall  we  reject  this 
living  poet,  who  is  a  Roman  both  by  inclination  and  the  laws  of 
Rome,  es})ecially  as  he  has  employed  the  utmost  efforts  of  his 
genius  to  celebrate  the  glonand  grandeur  of  tlie  Roman  jx>op]e? 
For,  in  his  youth,  he  s^^ig  the  triumphs  of  C.  Marius  over  the 
Cimbri;  and  even  pleased- that  great  general,  who  had  but  little 
relibh  for  the  charms  of  poetiy;  Nor  is  there  any  pei^son  so  great 
an  enemy  to  the  muses,  as  not  readily  to  allow  the  poet  to  blazon 
Jus  fame,  and  consecrate  his  actions  to  immortality.  Themisto- 
cles,  that  celebrated  Athenian,  upon  bciiig  asked  what  music,  or 
whose  voice  was  most  agreeable  to  him  ?  is  reported  to  have  an- 
swered, That  man's  n/io  could  best  celch'ate  his  rivtues.  The 
foame  ^Slarius  too  had  a  very  high  regard  for  L.  Plotius,  whose 
geniuB,  he  thought,  was  cajiable  of  doing  justice  to  his  actions. 
But  Archias  ha,s  described  the  whole  Mithridatic  war :  a  war  of 
such  danger  and  importance,  and  so  very  memorable  for  the  great 
variety  of  its  events  both  by  sea  and  land.  Nor  does  his  poem 
reflect  honour  only  on  L.  Lucullus,  that  very  brave  and  renowned 
man,  but  likewise  adds  lustre  to  the  Roman  name.  For  under  Lu- 
cullus, the  Roman  people  penetrated  into  Pontus,  impregnable 
till  tlien  by  means  of  its  situation,  and  the  arms  of  its  monarchs ; 
under  him  the  Romans,  with  no  very  considerable  force,  routed 
the  numberless  troops  of  the  Armenians;  under  liis  conduct,  too, 
Rome  has  the  glory  of  deUvering  Cyzicum,  the  city  of  our  faith- 
ful allies,  from  the  rage  of  a  monarch,  and  rescuing  it  from 
the  devouring  jaws  of  a  mighty  war.  The  praises  of  our  fleet 
shall  ever  be  recorded  and  celebrated,  for  the  wonders  perform- 
ed at  Tenedos,  where  the  enemy's  ships  were  sunk,  and  their 
commanders  slain  :  Sucli  ai'e  our  trophies,  such  our  monu- 
ments, such  our  triumphs.  Those,  therefore,  whose  genius  de- 
scribes these  exploits,  celebrate  likewise  the  praises  of  the  Roman 
name.     Our  Ennius  was  greatly  beloved  by  the  elder  Africanus, 

NOTES. 

Scipio  Africancs  had  a  great  regard  for   I  mus,  erected  his  statue  atnong  the  monu- 
kirn;  and,  accorjjLnj  to  ViUriu«  Maxi-   |  ments  of  the  Corneiian  fiaiily. 
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Ennius:  itaque  etiam  in  sepulchre  Scipionum  putatur  is  esse  cpn- 
fititutus  e  marmore.  At  iis  laudibus  certe  non  solum  ipsi,  qui  lau- 
dantur,  sed  etiam  populi  Rom.  nomen  ornatur.  (13)  In  coelum 
hujus  proavus  Cato  toUitur :  magnus  honos  populi  Rom.  rebus 
adjungitur:  omnes  denique  illi  Maximi,  Marcelli,  Fulvii  non 
«ine  communi  omnium  nostrum  laude  decorantur. 

X.  Ergo  ilium,  qui  haec  fecerat,  Rudium  hominem  majores 
nostri  in  civitatem  receperunt:  nos  hunc  Heracliensem,  multis 
civitatibus  expetitum,  in  hac  autem  legibus  constitutum,  de  nos- 
tra ci\'itate  ejiciemus  ?  Nam  si  qiiis  minorem  gloriae  fructum  pu- 
tat  ex  Graecis  versibus  percipi,  quam  ex  Latinis,  vehementer  er- 
rat :  propterea  quod  Graeca  leguntur  in  omnibus  fere  gentibus, 
jLatma  suis  finibus,  exiguis  sane,  continentur.  Quare,  si  res  hae, 
quas  gessimus,  orbis  terrae  regionibus  definiuntur ;  cupere  debe- 
mus,  quo  minus  manuum  nostrarum  tela  pervenerint,  eodem  glo- 
riam  famamque  penetrare :  quod  cum  ipsis  populis,  de  quorum 
rebus  scribitur,  haec  ampla  sunt ;  tum  iis  certe,  qui  de  vita  glo- 
riae causa  dimicant,  hoc  maximum  et  periculorum  incitamentum 
est,  et  laborum.  Quam  multos  scriptores  rerum  suarum  magnus 
ille  Alexander  secum  liabuisse  dicitur  ?  Atque  is  tamen,  cum  in 
iSigeo  ad  Achillis  tumulum  adstitisset,  O  fortunate,  inquit,  ado- 
lescens,  qui  tuae  virtutis  Homerum  praeconem  inveneris !  Et 
vere;  nam  nisi  Ilias  ilia  extitisset,  idem  tumulus,  qui  corpus  ejus 
contexerat,  nomen  etiam  obruisset.  Quid  ?  noster  hie  Magnus, 
qui  cum  virtute  fortunam  adaequavit,  nonne  Theophanem  Mity- 
lenaeum,  scriptorem  rerum  suarum,  in  concione  militum  civitate 
donavit  ?  et  nostri  illi  fortes  viri,  sed  rustici  ac  milites,  dulcedine 
quadam  gloriae  commoti,  quasi  participes  ejusdem  laudis,  magno 
illud  clamore  approbaverunt  ?  Itaque,  credo,  si  civis  Rom.  Ar- 
cliias  legibus  non  esset,  ut  ab  aliquo  imperatore  civitate  donare- 
tur,  perficere  non  potuit?  Sylla,  cum  Hispanos  et  Gallos  dona- 
ret,  credo,  hunc  petentem  repudiasset :  quern  nos  in  concione 
vidimus,  cum  ei  libellum  maluspoeta  de  populo  subiecisset, 
quod  epigramma  in  eum  fecisset  tantummodo  alternis  versibus 
longiusculis,  statim  ex  iis  rebus  quas  tunc  vendebat,  jubere  ei 
praemium  tribui,  sub  ea  conditione,  ne  quid  postea  scriberet. 
Qui  sedulitatem  mali  poetae  duxerit  aliquo  tamen  praemio 
dignam;  hujus  ingenium  et  virtutem  in  scribendo,  et  copiam 
non  expetisset?    Quid?   a  Q.  Metello  Pio,  familiarissimo  sue, 


NOTES. 

(IS)  In  coelum  hujus  proavus  Cato  tolli-  1  is  Cato  Major,  who,  according  to  Livy, 
((«r.]  By  hujus  our  orator  probably  means  l  was  a  great  general,  an  able  lawyer  and 
one  of  the  judges.  The  Cato  kementioM  j  s^atCBman,  an4  a  very  qotisideraWc  orajoci 
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and  accordingly  he  is  thought  to  have  a  marble  statue  amongst 
the  monuments  of  the  Scipio's.  But  those  praises  are  not  ap- 
propriated to  the  immediate  subjects  of  them ;  the  whole  Roman 
people  has  a  share  in  them.  Cato,  the  ancestor  of  the  judge  here 
present,  is  highly  celebrated  for  his  virtues,*  and  from  this  the 
Romans  themselves  derive  great  honour :  in  a  word,  the  Maxi- 
mi,  the  Marcelli,  the  Fulvii,  cannot  be  praised  without  praising 
every  Roman. 

Sect.  X.  Did  our  ancestors  then  confer  the  freedom  of  Rom^ 
on  him  who  sung  the  praises  of  our  heroes,  on  a  native  of  Ru- 
diae :  and  shall  we  thrust  this  Heraclean  out  of  Rome,  who  has 
been  courted  by  many  cities,  and  whom  our  laws  have  made  a 
Roman?  For,  if  any  one  imagines  that  less  glory  is  derived  from 
the  Greek  than  from  the  Latin  poet,  he  is  greatly  mistaken ;  the 
Greek  language  is  understood  in  almost  exery  nation,  whereai 
the  Latin  is  confined  to  Latin  territories,  territories  extremely 
narrow.  If  our  exploits,  therefore,  have  reached  the  utmost  li- 
mits of  the  earth,  we  ought  to  be  desirous  that  our  glory  and 
fame  should  extend  as  far  as  our  arms :  for,  as  these  operate 
powerfully  on  the  people  whose  actions  are  recorded,  so  to  those 
who  expose  their  lives  for  the  sake  of  glory,  they  are  the  grand 
motives  to  toils  and  dangers.  How  many  persons  is  Alexander 
the  Great  reported  to  have  carried  along  with  him,  to  write  his 
history  !  And  yet,  when  he  stood  by  the  tomb  of  Achilles  at  Si- 
gaeum,  Happy  youth,  he  cried,  who  could  find  a  Homer  to  bla-» 
zon  thy  fame  !  And  what  he  said  was  true ;  for,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  Iliad,  his  ashes  and  fame  had  been  buried  in  the  same 
tomb.  Did  not  Pompey  the  Great,  whose  virtues  were  equal  to 
his  fortune,  confer  the  freedom  of  Rome,  in  the  presence  of  the 
military  assembly,  upon  Theophanes  of  Mitylenc,  who  sung  his 
triumphs  ?  And  these  Romans  of  ours,  men  brave  indeed,  but 
unpolished,  and  mere  soldiers,  moved  with  the  charms  of  glory, 
gave  shouts  of  applause  as  if  they  had  shared  in  the  honour  of 
their  leader.  Is  it  to  be  supposed  then  that  Archias,  if  our  laws 
had  not  made  him  a  citizen  of  Rome,  could  not  have  obtained 
his  freedom  from  some  general  ?  Would  Sylla,  who  conferred 
the  rights  of  citizenship  on  Gauls  and  Spaniards,  have  refused 
the  suit  of  Archias  ?  That  Sylla  whom  we  saw  in  an  assembly, 
when  a  bad  poet,  of  obscure  birth,  presented  him  a  petition  upon 
the  merit  of  having  written  an  epigram  in  his  praise  of  imequal 
hobbling  verses,  order  him  to  be  instantly  rewarded  out  of  an 
'estate  he  was  selling  at  the  time,  on  condition  he  should  write  no  '. 
more  verses  ?  Would  he,  who  even  thought  the  industry  of  a  bad^ii^ 
poet  worthy  of  some  reward,  not  have  been  fond  of  the  geniu^  * 
the  spirit,  and  eloquence  of  Archias  ?  Could  our  poet,  neither  by 
^hayjftise  LucuUi,  have  obtained  from  hi^ 
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qui  civltato  multos  donavit,  neque  per  se,  neque  per  Lucullos  im- 
petravisset  ?  qui  praesertim  usque  eo  de  suis  rebus  scribi  cuperet, 
ut  etiam  (14)  Cordubae  natis  poetis,  piilgue  quiddam  sonantibu^ 
itque  peregrinuirij  tamen  aures  suas  dederet. 

XI.  Neque  enim  est  hoc  dissimulandum,  quod  obscurari  non 
potest;  sed  prae  nobis  ferendum :  trahimur  omnes  laud  is  studio, 
et  optimus  quisque  maxime  gloria  ducitur.  Illi  ipsi  philosophi, 
etiam  in  illis  libellis,  quos  de  contemnenda  gloria  scribunt,  uo- 
men  suum  inscribunt :  in  eo  ipso,  in  quo  praedicationem  nobili- 
tatemque  despiciunt,  praedicari  se  ac  nomiuari  volunt.  (15)  De- 
cimus  quidem  Brutus,  summus  ille  vir,  et  imperator,  (16)  Attii, 
amicissimi  sui,  carminibus,  templorum  ac  monumentorum  aditus 
exornavit  suorum.  Jam  vero  ille,  qui  cum  jEtolis,  Ennio  co- 
mite,  bellavit  Fulvius,  non  dubitavit  Martis  manubias  musis  con- 
secrare.  Quare,  in  qua  urbe  iniperatores  prope  armati  poetrt- 
rum  nomen,  et  musarum  delubra  colucrunt,  in  ca  non  debent  to- 
gati  judices  a  musarum  honorc,  et  a  poetarum  salute  abhorrere. 
Atque,  ut  id  libentius  faciatis,  jam  me  vobis,  judices,  indicabo,  et 
de  meo  quodam  amore  gloriae,  nimis  acri  fortasse,  verumtamcu 
honesto,  vobis  confitebor.  Nam  quas  res  nos  in  consulatu  nostro 
vobiscum  simul  pro  salute  hujus  urbis  atque  imperii,  et  pro  vita 
civium,  proque  universa  republ,  gessimus,  (17)  attigit  hie  versi- 
bus,  atque  inchoavit :  quibus  auditis,  quod  mihi  magna  res  et 
jiicunda  visa  est,  hunc  ad  perficiendum  hortatus  sum.  Nullam 
enim  virtus  aliam  mercedem  laborum  periculorumque  desiderat, 
praeter  banc  laudis  et  gloriae :  qua  quidem  detracta,  judices,  quid 
est  quod  in  hoc  tam  exiguo  vitae  curriculo,  et  tam  brevi,  tauti>^ 
nos  in  laboribus  exerceamus  ?  Certc  si  nihil  animus  prcsentiret 
in  posterum,  et  si,  quibus  regionibus  vitae  spatium  circumscrip- 
tum est,  eisdem  omnes  cogitationes  terminaret  suas;  nee  tantis  «?e 
laboribus  frangeret,  neque  tot  curis  vigiliisque  angeretur,  ne(jue 
toties  de  vita  ipsa  dimicaret.  Nunc  insidet  quaedam  in  optimo 
quoque  virtus,  quae  noctes  et  dies  animum  gloriae  stimulis  concitat, 
atque  admonet,  non  cum  vitae  tempore  esse  dimittendam  commc- 
morationem  nominis  nostri,  sed  cum  omni  posteritate  adaequan- 
dara. 

NOTES. 


(14)  Cordiibae  natis  poetis'\  Cortluba 
•was  a  city  of  Hispania  Boeotica  ;  it  gave 
birth  to  several  bad  poets,  whose  bar- 
barous and  bombast  manner  of  writing 
Cicero  here  touches  upon. 

( 1 5)  Decimus  quidem  Brutus,  summits 
ille  vir."]  This  Decimus  Brutus  was  con- 
sul with  Scipio  in  the  year  of  Rome  616, 
and  going  general  into  Spain,  routed  sixty 
thousand  of  the  Gallaecians,  for  which 
he  got  the  surname  of  Gallaecius. 

(16)  Attii,  amicissimi  sui  carminibus.} 


This  Attius,  or  Accius,  was  a  dramatic 
poet ;  he  is  mentioned  in  the  tenth  sa- 
tire of  the  first  book  of  Horace  : 

N'il  comis  trngici  mutut  Lucilius  Acci? 

(17)  Attigit  hie  versibus,  algne  inclioa. 
vit.]  From  the  great  character  given  o§ 
the  talents  and  genius  of  Archias,  we 
cannot  help  regretting  the  entire  loss  of 
his  works.  His  poem  on  Cicero's  con- 
sulship was  probably  never  finished,  as 
we  find  no  farther  mention  of  it  in  any 
of  his  his  latter  writings. 
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intimate  friend  Q.  Metellus  Pius  the  freedom  of  Rome,  which  he 
bestowed  so  fi-equently  upon  others  ?  Especially  as  iVletelhis  was 
so  very  desirous  of  having  his  actions  celebrated,  that  he  was  even 
somewhat  pleased  with  the  dull  and  barbarous  verses  of  the  poets 
born  at  Corduba. 

Sect.  Xli  Kor  ought  we  to  dissemble  this  truth,  which  can-  , 
not  be  concealed,  but  declare  it  openly :  we  are  all  influenced  by  • 
the  love  of  praise,  and  the  greatest  minds  have  the  greatest  pas- 
sion for  glory.  The  philosophers  themselves  prefix  their  names 
to  those  books  which  they  write  upon  the  contempt  of  glory ;  by 
which  they  shew  that  they  are  desirous  of  praise  and  fame,  while 
they  affect  to  despise  them.  Decimus  Brutus,  that  great  com- 
mander and  excellent  man,  adorned  the  monuments  of  his  fiimily, 
and  the  gates  of  liis  temples,  with  the  verses  of  his  intimate  friend 
Attiiis ;  and  Fulvius,  who  made  war  with  the  iEtolians,  attended 
by  Ennius,  did  not  scruple  to  consecrate  the  spoils  of  Mars  to  the 
muses.  In  that  city,  therefore,  where  generals,  with  their  arms 
almost  in  their  hands,  have  reverenced  the  shrines  of  the  muses 
and  the  name  of  poets;  surely  magistrates  in  their  robes,  and  in 
times  of  peace,  ought  not  to  be  averse  to  honouring  the  one,  or 
protecting  the  other.  And  to  engage  you  the  more  readily  to 
this,  my  lords,  I  will  lay  open  the  very  sentiments  of  my  heart 
before  you,  and  freely  confess  my  passion  for  glory,  which, 
though  too  keen  perhaps,  is  however  virtuous.  For  what  I  did 
in  conjunction  with  you,  during  my  ca^ulship,  for  the  safety  of 
this  city  and  empire,  for  the  lives  of  s^  fellow-citizens,  and  for 
"nterests  of  the  state,  Archias  intends  to  celebrate  in  vei^se, 
nd  has  actually  begun  his  poem.  Upon  reading  what  he  haft, 
wrote,  it  appeared  to  me  so  sublime,  and  gave  me  so  much  plea- 
*^ure,  that  I  encouraged  him  to  go  on  with  it.  For  virtue  de- 
sires no  other  reward  for  l^a  tnil"  and  dangers,  but  praise  and 
glory:  take  but  this  away,^l|3ords,  and  what  is  there  left  in 


this  short,  this  scanty  career  ^human  lil'e,  that  can  tempt  us  to 
engage  in  so  many  and  so  gi-eat  labours  ?  Siu'ely,  if  the  mind  had 
no  thought  of  futurity,  if  she  confined  all  her  views  within  those 
Lmits  which  bound  our  present  existence,  she  would  neither 
v/aste  her  strength  in  so  great  toils,  nor  harass  herself  with  so 
raany  cares  and  watchings,  nor  struggle  so  often  for  life  itself: 
bufthere  is  a  certain  principle  in  the  breast  of  eveiy  good  man, 
which  both  day  and  night  quickens  him  to  the  pursuit  of  glory, 
and  purs  him  in  mind  that  his  fame  is  not  to  be  measured  by  the 
extent  of  his  present  life,  but  that  it  runs  parallel  with  the  luie  of 
posterity. 
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Xll.  An  ver()  tarn  pafvi  animi  videamur  esse  omncs,  qui  in 
repub.  atque  in  his*  vitac  periculis  laboribusque  versaraur,  ut,  cum 
usque  ad  extremuni  spatium,  nullum  tranquillum  atque  otiosum 
spiritum  duxcrimus,  nobisGum  simul  moritura  omnia  arbitremur? 
An  cum  statuas  et  imagines,  non  animorum  simulacra,  sed  cor- 
porum,  studiose  multi  summi  homxines  reliquerunt,  consiliorum 
relinquere  ac  virtutum  nostrai'um  effigieiti  »onne  multo  malle  de- 
bemus,  summis  ingeniis  expressam  et  politam  ?  Ego  veio  omnia, 
quae  gerebam,  jam  turn  in  gerendo  spargere  me  ac  disseminare 
arbitrabar  in  orbis  terrae  memoriam  sempiternam.  Haec  vera 
sivc  a  meo  sensu  post  mortem  abfutura  sunt,  sive,  ut  sapientissi- 
mi  homines  putaverunt,  ad  aliquam  animi  mei  partem  pertine- 
bunt,  nunc  quidem  certe  cogitatione  quadam,  speque  delector. 
Quare,  conservate,  judices,  hominem  pudore  eo,  quem  amico- 
rum  studiis  videtis  comprobari  turn  dignitate,  tum  ctiam  venus- 
tatc :  ingenio  autem  tanto,  quantum  id  convenit  existimari,  quod 
Bummorum  hominum  ingeniis  expetitum  esse  videatis :  causa  vero 
^usmodi,  quae  beneficio  legis,  auctoritate  municipii,  testimonio 
tuculli,  tabulis  Metelli  comprobetur.  Quae  cum  ita  sint :  peti- 
mus  a  vobis,  judices,  si  qua  non  modo  humana,  verum  etiam  di- 
vina  in  tantis  negotiis  commendatio  debet  esse ;  ut  eum,  qui  vos, 
qui  vestros  imperatores,  qui  populi  Romani  res  gestas  semper  oi'* 
navit,  qui  etiam  his  recentibus  nostris  vestrisque  domesticis  peri- 
culis, aeternum  se  testimonium  laudum  daturum  esse  profitetur, 
quique  est  eo  numero,  qui  semper  apud  omnes  sancti  sunt  habiti 
atque  dicti :  sic  in  vestr9,m  accipiatis  fidem,  ut  humanitate  vestra 
levatus  potius,  quam  acerbitate  violatus  esse  videatur.  Quae  de 
causa,  pro  mea  consuetudine,  breviter  simpliciterque  dixi,  judices^ 
ea  contido  probata  esse  omnibus :  quae  non  fori,  neque  judiciali 
consuetudine,  et  de  hominis  ingenio,  et  communiter  de  ipsius 
studio  locutus  sum,  ea,  judices,  a  vobis  spero  esse  in  bonam  par- 
tem accepta:  ab  eo,  qui  judiciiuajM^rce^  oerte  scio. 
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Sect.  XII.  Can  we,  who  are  engaged  in  the  affairs  of  the 
state,  and  in  so  many  toils  and  dangers,  think  so  meanly  as  to 
imagine  that,  after  a  life  of  uninterrupted  care  and  trouble,  no- 
thing shall  remain  of  us  after  death?  if  many  of  the  greatest  men 
have  been  careful  to  leave  their  statues  and  pictures,  these  repre- 
sentations, not  of  their  minds,  but  of  their  bodies  ;  ought  not  we 
to  be  much  more  desirous  of  leaving  the  portraits  of  our  enter- 
prises and  virtues,  drawn  and  finished  by  the  most  eminent  ar- 
tists? As  for  me,  I  have  always  imagined,  whilst  I  was  engaged 
in  doing  whatever  I  have  done,  that  I  was  spreading  my  actions 
over  the  whole  earth,  and  that  they  would  be  held  in  eternal  re- 
membrance. But  whether  I  shall  lose  my  consciousness  of  this 
at  death,  or  whether,  as  the  wisest  men  have  thought,  I  shall  re- 
tain it  after,  at  present  the  thoughts  delight  me,  and  my  mind 
is  filled  with  pleasing  hopes.  Do  not  then  deprive  us,  my  lords, 
of  a  man  whom  modesty,  a*  graceful  manner,  engaging  behavi- 
our, and  the  affections  of  his  friends,  so  strongly  recommend ; 
the  greatness  of  whose  genius  may  be  estimated  from  this,  that 
he  is  courted  by  the  most  eminent  men  of  Rome ;  and  whose 
])lea  is  such,  that  it  has  the  law  in  its  favour,  the  authority  of  a 
p.iunicipal  town,  the  testimony  of  Luculius,  and  the  register  of 
Metellus.  This  being  the  case,  we  beg  of  you,  my  lords,  since, 
in  matters  of  such  importance,  not  only  the  intercession  of  men, 
but  of  gods,  is  necessary,  that  the  man  who  has  always  celebrated 
your  virtues,  tliose  of  your  generals,  and  the  victories  of  the  Ro- 
man people ;  who  declares  that  he  will  raise  eternal  monuments 
to  your  praise  and  mine,  for  our  conduct  in  our  late  domestic 
dangers,  and  who  is  of  the  number  of  those  that  have  ever  been 
accounted  and  pronouncetl  divine,  may  be  so  protected  bv  you, 
as  to  have  greater  reason  to  applaud  your  generosity,  than  to 
complain  of  your  rigour.  What  I  have  said,  my  lords,  concern- 
ing this  cause,  with  my  usual  brevitj-  and  simplicity,  is,  I  am  con- 
fident, approved  by  all :  what  I  have  advanced  upon  poetry  in 
general,  and  the  genius  of  the  defendant,  contrary  to  the  usage 
of  the  forum  and  the  bar,  will,  1  hope,  be  taken  in  gocd  part 
by  you :  by  him  who  presides  upon  the  bench,  I  am  convinced 
it  will. 
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PRO  M.  COELIO. 


1.  oi  quis,  judices,  forte  nunc  adsit  ignarus  legum,  judiciorunif 
consuetudinis  nostrae :  miretur  proiecto,  quae  sit  tanta  atrocitas 
hujusce  causae,  quod  diebus  festis,  ludisque  publicis,  omnibus  ne- 
gotiis  forensibus  intermissis,  unum  hoc  judicium  exerceatur :  nee 
dubitet  quin  tanti  facinoris  reus  arguatur,  ut,  eo  neglecto,  civitas 
stare  non  possit ;  idem,  cum  audiat  esse  legem,  quae  de  seditiosis 
consceleratisque  civibus,  qui  armati  senatum  obsederint,  magi- 
stratibus  vim  attulerint,  rempublicam  oppugnarint,  quotidie  quae- 
ri  jubeat;  legem  non  improbet ;  crimen  quod  versetur  in  judicio, 
requirat :  cum  audiat,  nullum  facinus,  nullam  audaciam,  nullam 
vim  in  judicium  vocari ;  sed  adolescentem  illustri  ingenio,  indus- 
tria,  gratia,  accusari  ab  ejus  filio,  (l)quem  ipse  in  judicium  et 
vocet,  et  vocarit;  oppugnari  autem  opibus  meretriciis;  Atratini 
illius  pietatem  non  reprehendat,  muliebrem  libidinem  compri- 
mendam  putet:  vos  laboriosos  existimet,  quibus  otiosis,  ne  in 
communi  quidem  otio,  liceat  esse.  Etenim,  si  attendere  diligen- 
ter,  et  existimare  vere  de  omni  hac  causa  volueritis ;  sic  constitue- 
tis,  judices,  nee  descensurum  quemquam  ad  banc  accusationem 


NOTES. 


*  Marcus  Coelius  was  a  young  gentle, 
man  of  equestrian  rank,  of  a  fine  genius 
and  great  accomplishments,  trained  un- 
dyr  the  discipline  of  Cicero  himself,  to 
■whose  care  he  was  committed  by  his  fa- 
ther, upon  his  first  introduction  into  the 
forum.  Before  he  was  of  age  to  hold 
any  magistracy,  he  had  distinguished 
himself  by  two  public  impeachments ; 
the  one  of  C.  Antonius,  Cicero's  col- 
league in  the  consulship,  for  conspiring 
atrainst  the  state  ;  the  other  of  L.  Atrar 
tirti!<,  for  bribery  ai>d  corruption.  Atra- 
tiuus's  son  revenged  his  father's  quarrel. 


and  accused  Coelius  of  public  violence, 
of  being  the  friend  of  Catiline,  of  being 
concerned  in  the  assassination  of  Dio,  the 
chief  of  the  Alexandrian  embassy,  of  an 
attempt  to  poison  Clodia,  the  sister  of 
Clodius,  a  lady  of  an  infamous  character, 
and  of  several  other  crimes.  Coelius 
had  been  Clodia's  gallant,  and  her  re- 
sentment for  his  slighting  her  favours 
was  the  real  source  of  all  his  trouble. 
In  this  oration,  which  was  made  in  the 
697th  year  of  Rome,  and  the  51st  of  Ci- 
cero's age,  he  is  defended  by  Cicero,  and 
was  acquitted. 
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Sfxt.  I.  If  it  should  happen,  my  lords,  that  there  is  any  one 
present  who  is  unacquainted  with  our  laws,  our  judicial  proceed- 
ings, and  the  forms  of  our  courts,  it  must  certainly  be  matter  of 
surprise  to  such  a  person,  what  can  render  this  cause  of  so  very 
heinous  a  nature,  that  it  alone  should  be  tried  on  festival  days, 
<Iuring  the  celebration  of  public  sports,  and  a  total  suspension  of 
business  in  the  forum ;  and  he  will  undoubtedly  conclude,  that 
the  accused  is  charged  with  crimes  of  so  atrocious  a  nature,  that 
not  to  inquire  into  them,  would  be  to  overturn  the  state.  When 
this  person  shall  be  told,  that  there  is  a  law  for  bringing  to  trial, 
on  any  day,  such  seditious  and  profligate  citizens  as  have  in  arms 
beset  the  senate,  offered  violence  to  the  magistrates,  or  made  an 
attack  upon  the  commonwealth,  he  may  still,  without  disapprov- 
ing the  law,  desire  to  know  what  crime  it  is  that  is  trjing.  And 
when  he  is  informed  that  there  is  no  crime  depending,  no  auda- 
cious enterprise,  no  act  of  violence ;  but  that  a  young  man  of 
distinguished  genius,  application  and  interest,  is  accused  by  one 
■whose  father  has  been  for  some  time  past,  and  is  at  this  present 
tune,  under  prosecution  at  his  instance ;  that  he  is  attacked  by 
the  power  of  a  prostitute;  he  will  not  blame  the  piety  of  Atrati- 
nus,  will  think  that  a  check  ought  to  be  given  to  female  lewd- 
ness, and  will  look  on  yours  as  a  laborious  office,  who,  even  dur•^ 
ing  a  season  of  general  festivity,  can  have  no  relaxation.  If,  my 
lords,  you  consider  this  whole  cause  attentively,  and  form  a  pro- 
per judgment  concerning  it,  you  must  conclude,   that  no  one 


NOTES. 


(1 )  Quern  ipse  in  Judicium  et  vocet,  et 
vacarit.^  Coelius  had  some  time  before 
impeached  L.  Atratinus,  the  father,  for 


bribery,  of  which  he  was  acquitted; 
ai;d  had  now  brought  him  to  a  second 
trial. 
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fulsse,  cui,  utrum  vellet,  liceret;  nee,  cum  descendisset,  quid- 
quam  habiturum  spei  fuisse,  nisi  alicujus  intolerabili  libidine,  efe 
nimis  aceibo  odio  niteretur ;  sed  ego  Atratino,  humanissimo  at- 
que  Optimo  adolescenti,  meo  necessario,  ignosco,  qui  habet  excu- 
sationem  vel  pietatis,  vel  necessitatis,  vel  aetatis :  si  voluit  accu- 
sare,  pietati  tribuo  ;  si  jussus  est,  necessitati ;  si  speravit  aliquid, 
pueritiae ;  caeteris  non  modo  nihil  ignoscendum,  sed  etiam  acri- 
ter  est  resistendum. 

II.  Ac  mihi  quidem  videtur,  judiccs,  hie  introitus  defensionis, 
adolescentiae  M.  Coelii  maxime  convenire,  ut  ad  oa  quae  accusa- 
tores,  deformandi  hujus  causa,  detrahendae  spohandaeque  digni- 
tatis gratia,  dixerunt,  primum  respondeam.  Objectus  est  pater 
vane,  quod  aut  parOim  splendidus  ipse,  aut  parum  pie,  tractatus 
a  fino  dicerctur.  De  dignitatc,  Coehus  notis  ac  majoribus  natu, 
etiam  sine  mea  oratione,  tacitus  focile  ipse  respondet ;  quibus  au- 
tem  propter  senectutem,  quod  jam  diu  minus  in  foro  nobiscimi 
versatur,  non  aeque  est  cognitus ;  hi  sic  habeant :  quaecunque  in 
equite  Romano  dignitas  esse  possit,  quae  certe  potest  esse  maxi- 
ma, earn  semper  in  M.  Coelio  habitam  esse  summam,  hodiequc 
haberi,  non  sokmi  a  suis,  sed  etiam  ab  omnibus,  quibus  potuerit 
ahqua  de  causa  esse  notus.  Equitis  autem  Romani  esse  filium, 
criminis  loco  poni  ab  accusatoribus  neque  his  judicantibus  opor- 
tuit,  neque  defendentibus  nobis.  Nam,  quod  de  pietate  dixistis, 
est  quidem  ista  nostra  existimatio,  sed  judicium  certe  parentis  : 
quid  nos  opinemur,  audietis  ex  juratis ;  quid  parentes  sentiant, 
lacrymae  matris  incredibilisque  moeror,  squalor  patris,  et  haec 
presens  moestitia,  quam  cernitis,  luctusque  declarat.  Nam,  quod 
est  objectum,  municipibus  esse  adolescentem  non  probatum  suis : 
nemini  unquam  praesenti  Puteolani  majores  honores  habuerunt, 
quam  absenti  M.  Coelio:  quern  et  absentem  (2)  in  amplissimum 
ordinem  cooptarunt,  et  ea  non  |^etenti  detiilerunt,  quae  nmltis' 
petei]tibus  denegarunt :  iidemque  nunc  leetissimos  viros,  et  nos- 
tri  ordinis,  et  equites  Romanos,  cum  legatione  ad  hoc  judiciuraij 
ct  cum  gravissima  atque  ornatissima  laudatione  miserunt.  \i- 
deor  mini  jecisse  fundamenta  defensionis  meae :  quae  firmisGimi 
^unt,  si  nitantur  judicio  suorum;  neque  enim  vobis  satis  com* 


NOTES. 


(2)  In  amplissimum  ordinem  cooptu- 
runt.]  The  municipia  were  commonJy 
corporations,  or  infranchised  places, 
where  the  natives  were  allowed  the  use 
of  their  old  laws  and  constitutions,  and 
at  the  same  time  honoured  with  the  pri- 


vilege of  Roman  citizens.     They  had  i 
little  senate,  which    they   called    curia 
and  the  senators  were  called  dccurionei 
It  was  into  this  order  Coeliu&  is  here  i 
to  have  been  enrolled. 
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vould  have  been  an  accuser  in  it  but  by  constraint ;  nor,  if  be 
had,  would  hav^  entertainetl  any  hopes  of  success,  but  from  tlie 
iutolerablc  humour  and  furious  resentment  of  some  other  person. 
■  It  I  pardon  Atratinus,  who  is  a  young  man  of  great  humanity 
:\d  vhtue;  my  friend;  and  may  plead  piety,  necessity,  or  age, 
ill  liis  excuse.  If  he  accused  Coelius  voluntarily,  I  impute  it  to 
filial  piety ;  if  by  command,  to  necessity ;  if  from  hopes  of  suc- 
cess, to  youth.  The  other  accusers  must  not  only  not  be  par- 
doned, but  they  must  be  opposed  vigorously. 

Sfxt.  II.    Now,  my  lords,  the  youth  of  Coelius  seems  to  me 
to  require,  that  I  open  jny  defence,  by  replyitig  to  what  his  ac- 
cusers have  advanced,  in  order  to  stain  his  character,  to  detract 
'    )m,  and  deprive  him  of  his  dignit}-.     His  father  is  differently 
iresented;  either  as  not  making  a  genteel  figure  in  lite,  or  as 
:ag  disrespectfully  treated  by  his  son.     As  to  tlie  figure  his 
liier  makes,  I  need  say  nothing;  old  Coelius  himself,  to  such 
-  know  him,  and  are  advanced  in  years,  without  opening  his 
r  louih,  is  a  sufficient  reply.    With  regard  to  those  who  have  had 
1  lit  few  opportunities  of  knowing  him,  as  his  years  have  long 
ice  obliged  him  to  leave  off  coming  to  the  forum,  let   such 
liow,  tliat  whatever  dignity  the  character  a  Roman  knight  can 
admit  of,  and  surely  it  can  admit  of  the  greatest,  has  ever  been 
thought  to  be  displayed  by  M.  Coelius  in  its  highest  lustre;  and 
i  -  still,  not  only  by  his  own  relations,  but  by  all  who  have  had 
casion  to  know  him.     That  Coelius  is  the  son  of  a  Roman 
light,  should  never  have  been  urged  by  the  prosecutor  as  an 
.  cusation,  when  you,  my  lords,  were  on  the  bench,  or  I  at  the 
ir.     As  to  what  you  have  alleged  in  regard  to  his  piety,  we 
;ay  indeed  give  our  opinion ;  but  it  belongs  surely  to  his  parents 
)  determine  concerning  it.     ^^^lat  our  sentiments  are,  you  will 
car  from  the  evidences  on  oath ;  what  those  of  his  parents  are, 
evident  from  the  tears  and  inexpressible  sorrow  of  his  mother, 
)m  that  air  of  dejection  in  the  countenance  of  his  father,  and 
;at  mourning  habit  wherein  jou  see  him  appear.     It  is  farther 
objected,  that  this  joimg  man  is  not  agreeable  to  his  fellow-citi- 
zens :  in  regard  to  this,  the  inhabitants  of  Puteoli  never  bestowed 
reater  honom-s  on  any  one  when  present,  than  they  have  on  M. 
oelius  ^\hen  absent ;  they  have,   in  his  absence,  enrolled  him 
ito  their  highest  order,  and  confeiTed  upon  him.,  unasked,  what 
-cy  have  denied  to  the  solicitations  of  many ;  they  have  hke- 
ise  sent  to  this  trial,  persons  of  the  greatest  distinction,  both  se- 
ators  and  Roman  knights,  with  the  strongest  and  fullest  recom- 
mendations.    Methinks  I  have  now  laid  the  ground- work  of  my 
cfence ;  and  a  strong  one  it  is,   if  it  rests  on  the  judgment  of 
lose  with  whom  CoeUus  is  most  intimately  comiected.     Nor 
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mendata  Imjus  aetas  esse  posset,  si  non  modo  parenti  tali  viro, 
verum  etiam  municipio  tam  illustri  ac  tarn  gravi  displiceret. 

III.  Equidem,  ut  ad  me  revertar,  ab  his  fontibus  profluxi  ad 
liominum  famam :  et  meus  hie  forensis  labor  vitaeque  ratio  di- 
manavit  ad  existimationem  hominum  paulo  latius,  commenda- 
tione  ac  judicio  meorum.  Nam,  quod  objectum  est  de  pudici- 
tia,  quodque  omnium  accusatorum  non  criminibus,  sed  vocibus 
maledictisque  celebratum  est,  id  nunquam  tam  acerbe  feret 
M.  Coelius,  ut  eum  poeniteat  non  deformem  esse  natum ;  sunt 
€tenim  ista  maledicta  pervulgata  in  omnes,  quorum  in  adolescen- 
tia  forma  et  species  fuit  liberalis.  Sed  aliud  est  maledicere,  aliud 
accusare :  accusatio  crimen  desiderat,  rem  ut  definiat,  hominem 
ut  notet,  argumento  probet,  teste  confirmet ;  maledictio  auteni 
xihil  habet  propositi,  praeter  contumeliam :  quae  si  petulantius 
jactatur,  convicium ;  si  facetiiis,  urbanitas  nominatur.  Quam 
quidem  partem  accusationis  admiratus  sum,  et  moleste  tuli  po- 
tissimum  esse  Atratino  datam ;  neque  enim  decebat,  neque  aetas 
ilia  postulabat :  neque,  id  quod  animadvertere  poteratis,  pudor 
patiebatur  optinii  adolescentis,  in  tali  ilium  oratione  versari.  Vel- 
iem  (3)  aliquis  ex  vobis  robustioribus  hunc  maledicendi  locum 
suscepisset ;  aliquant©  liberius,  et  fortius,  et  magis  moi'e  nostro 
refutaremus  istam  maledicendi  licentiam.  Tecum,  Atratine, 
agam  lenius,  quod  et  pudor  tuus  moderatur  orationi  meae ;  et 
meum  erga  te,  parentemque  tuum  beneficium  tueri  debeo.  Illud 
tamen  te  esse  admonitum  volo :  primiim  qualis  es,  talem  te  esse 
existimes :  ut  quantum  a  rerum  turpitudinc  abes,  tantum  te  a. 
verborum  libertate  scjungas :  deinde  ut  ea  in  alterum  ne  dicas, 
quae  cum  tibi  falso  responsa  sint,  erubescas ;  quis  est  enim,  cui 
via  ista  non  pateat  ?  qui  isti  aetati  [atque  etiam  dignitati]  non 
possit,  quam  vellet  petulanter,  etiamsi  sine  ulla  suspicione,  at 
lion  sine  argumento  maledicere?  Sed  istarum  partium  culpa  est 
corum  qui  te  agere  voluerunt :  laus  pudoris  tui,  quod  ea  te  imi- 
tum  dicere  videbamus  :  ingenii,  quod  ornate  politeque  dixisti. 

IV.  Verum  ad  istam  omnem  orationem  brevis  est  defensio, 
nam  quoad  aetas  M.  Coelii  dare  potuit  isti  suspicion!  locum,  fuit 
primiim  ipsius  pudore,  deinde  etiam  patris  diligentia,  disciplina- 


NOTES. 


(3)  Aliquis  ex  vobis  robustioribus,  &c.] 
By  rcbustiorcs,  Cicero  means  Herennius 
Balbus,  aud  others,  who  had  a  share  in 


this  prosecution,  and  were  farther  ad- 
vanced jn  years  than  Atratinus, 
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could  his  age  have  sufficiently  recommended  him  to  your  favour- 
jible  regards,  had  he  fallen  under  the  displeasure,  not  only  of 
such  a  father,  but  of  so  worthy  and  illustrious  a  corporation. 

Sect.  III.  To  return  to  myself:  from  this  source  it  is  that  my 
reputation  flows :  my  labours  at  the  bar,  and  the  course  of  life  in 
which  I  am  engaged,  have  difiused  themselves  \nder  among  man- 
kind in  consequence  of  the  praises  and  judgment  of  my  friends. 
As  to  what  is  urged  against  him  by  all  bis  accusers  in  regard  to 
chastity,  supported  indeed  not  by  facts,  but  mere  assertions  and 
slander ;  Coelius  will  never  feel  it  so  sensibly  as  to  regret  that 
he  was  not  formed  ugly  by  nature ;  for  such  scandal  is  common 
against  all  who  have  been  distinguished  in  their  youth  by  a  grace- 
ful air  and  a  genteel  figur^*.  But  to  scandalize  is  one  thing,  and 
to  accuse  another.  An  accusation  requires  a  crime,  and  this 
crime  must  be  fixed  ;  it  must  mark  out  the  person,  be  proved  by 
arguments,  and  confirmed  by  evidences  :  scandalising  has  no- 
thing in  view  but  contumely :  which,  if  it  is  urged  with  petulance, 
becomes  abuse;  if  pleasantly,  polite  railler}'.  I  was  indeed  sur- 
prised, and  not  a  little  concerned,  tliat  this  part  of  the  accusa- 
tion should  chiefly  fall  to  Atratinus ;  for  it  was  not  a  part  that 
became  him,  nor  was  it  proper  for  his  age ;  and,  as  you  might 
have  observed,  the  modesty  of  the  worthy  youth  would  not  allow 
him  to  treat  a  subject  of  so  indelicate  a  nature.  I  wish  some  of 
you  veterans  had  undertaken  this  province ;  I  should  then  have 
given  a  check  to  that  wantonness  of  scandaUzing  with  more 
strength  and  freedom,  and  more  in  my  usual  way ;  with  you, 
Atratinus,  I  shall  deal  more  softly,  both  because  your  modesty  is 
a  restraint  upon  me,  and  beause  I  think  it  my  duty  to  preserve 
my  friendship  for  you  and  your  father.  Thus  mucli,  however,  I 
woidd  }mt  you  in  mind  of:  in  the  first  place,  to  entertain  a  just 
sense  of  your  own  real  character,  and  to  keep  at  as  great  a  dis- 
tance from  all  indecent  freedom  of  speech,  as  you  do  from  every 
thing  that  is  base  and  indecent  in  action  ;  and,  in  the  next  place, 
never  to  charge  another  with  what  would  make  yourself  blush, 
were  you  charged  with  it  unjustly.  For  who  is  there  that  may 
not  tread  the  path  of  scandal  ?  who,  that  may  not,  with  what  pe- 
tulance he  pleases,  scandahze  such  youth ;  and,  how  blameless 
soever,  make  it  in  some  measure  appear  guilty  ?  But  the  blame 
of  what  part  you  have  in  this  accusation,  must  fall  upon  those 
who  imposed  it  upon  you :  to  the  praise  of  your  modesty  be  it 
said,  that  we  saw  you  speak  with  reluctance ;  and  to  that  of  your 
genius,  that  you  spoke  with  elegance  and  pohteness. 

Sect.  IV.  Tliere  is  however  a  short  answer  to  all  this :  for  as 
long  as  the  age  of  Coelius  exposed  liim  to  such  suspicions,  it  was 
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quemunita:  qui  ut  huic  virilem  togam  dedit,  nihil  dicani  hoc 
loco  dc  me :  taiitum  sit,  quantum  vos  existimatis :  hoc  dicani, 
(4)  hunc  a  patre  continue)  ad  me  esse  deductum;  nemo  hunc  M. 
Coelium  in  illo  aetatis  flore  vidit,  nisi  aut  cum  patre,  aut  mecum, 
aut  in  M.  Crassi  castissima  domo,  cum  arlibus  honestissimis  eru- 
diretur.  Nam  quod  Catilinae  familial  itas  objccta  Coelio  est,  longe 
ab  ista  suspicione  abhorrere  debet ;  hoc  enim  adclescente,  scitis 
consulatum  mecum  petisse  Catilinam  \  ad  quem  si  accessit,  aut 
si  a  me  dihcessit  unquam,  quanquam  multi  boni  adolescentes  illi 
homini  nequam  atque  improbo  studuerunt,  tum  existimetur  Coe- 
lius  Catilinae  nimium  familiaris  fuisse.  At  enim  posted  scinius 
et  vidimus  esse  hunc  in  illius  amicis.  Quis  negat?  sed  ego  illud 
tempus  aetatis,  quod  ipsum  sua  sponte  inflrmura,  aliorum  libidine 
infestum  est,  id  ht>c  loco  defendo ;  tuit  assiduus  mecum,  praetoce 
me :  non  noverat  Catilinam :  Afiicam  tum  praetor  ille  obtinebat : 
secutus  est  annus :  causam  de  pecuniis  rcpetundis  Catilina  dixit ; 
mecum  erat  hie:  (5)  illi  ne  advocatus  quidem  vcnit  unquam; 
deinccps  fuit  annus,  quo  ego  consulatum  petivi :  petebat  Catilina 
mecum:  nunquam  ad  ilium  accesisit;  a  me  nunquam  reccssit. 

V.  Tot  igitur  annos  versatus  in  foro  sine  suSpicionc,  sine  infa- 
mia,  studuit  Catilinae  iterum  pctenti.  Quem  ergo  ad  finem  pu- 
tas  custodiendam  illam  aetatem  fuisse  ?  Nobis  quidem  olim  an- 
nus erat  unus,  ad  cohibendum  brachium  toga,  constitutus,  et  ut 
exercitatione  ludoque  campestri  turicati  uteremur:  eademque 
erat,  si  statim  mereri  stipendia  coeperamus,  castrensis  ratio  ac 
n;ilitaris ;  qua  in  aetate,  nisi  qui  se  ipse  sua  gravitate,  et  castimo- 
uia,  et  cum  disciplina  domestica,  tum  etiam  naturali  quodam  bo- 
no defenderat ;  quoquo  modo  a  suis  custoditus  esset,  tamen  infa- 
miam  veram  efiugere  non  poterat.  Sed  qui  prima  ilia  initia 
aetatis  integra  atque  inviolata  praestitisset ;  de  ejus  fama  ac  pu- 
dicitia,  ciim  is  jam  se  corroboravisset,  ac  vir  inter  viros  esset, 
nemo  loquebatur.  Studuit  Catilinae,  cum  jam  aliquot  annos 
esset  in  foro  Coelius,  et  multi  hoc  idem  ex  omni  ordine  atque 
ex  omni  aetate  fecerunt;  (6)  habuit  enim  iile,  sicuti  meminisse 


NOTES. 


(4)  Hunc  a  patre  continiio  ad  me  esse 
deductum,']  Of  all  people  the  Romans 
were  the  most  exact  and  careful  in  the 
education  of  their  children.  When  young 
gentlemen  had  finished  the  course  of  tlieir 
puerile  studies,  it  was  the  custom  to 
change  the  habit  of  the  body  for  what 
they  called  the  manly  gown ;  and  on  this 
occasion  they  were  introduced  into  the 
forum  with  mucli  solemnity,  attended  by 
all  the  friends  and  dependents  of  the  fa- 
mily ;  and  after  divine  rites  performed 
in  the  Capitol,  were  committed  to  the 
special  care  of  some  eminent  senator,  dis- 
tinguished for  his  eloquence  or  know- 


ledge of  the  laws;  to  be  instructed  by 
him  in  the  conduct  of  civil  affairs,  and  to 
form  themselves  by  his  example  for  use- 
ful  members  and  magistrates  of  the  re- 
public.  Thus  Coelius  was  placed  under 
the  care  of  Cicero,  who  had  himself,  as 
we  are  told  in  his  piece  De  Ainicitia, 
been  placed  under  that  of  Scaevola,  the 
principal  lawyer,  as  well  as  statesman, 
of  that  age. 

(5)  Illi  ne  advocatus  quidem  i>enit  un- 
quam.] By  advocatus  is  here  meant  one 
who  attended  his  friend  ar.  his  trial.  For 
it  was  usual  both  in  public  and  private 
trials,  for  the  friends  and  ac<iuaintance 
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guarde^l  firbt  by  his  own  modesty,  and  then  by  the  vigilance  and 
iastruction  of  his  fatlier,  who,  as  soon  as  he  gave  him  the  manly 
gown,  (I  fchall  say  nothing  here  of  myself,  my  character  is  sub- 
mitted to  you;  but)  this  1  will  say,  he  was  directly  b  ought  by 
his  father  to  me.  No  one  saw  this  M.  CoeUus  in  that  bloom  of 
life,  but  either  in  company  with  his  father,  or  with  me,  or  in  tlie 
chaste  house  of  M.  Crassus,  where  he  was  instructed  in  the  most 
liberal  arts.  As  to  the  familiarity  with  Catiline  which  is  object- 
ed to  Coelius,  there  is  not  the  least  ground  for  such  saspicion. 
When  he  was  a  lad,  you  know  tliat  CatUine  stood  with  mo  for 
the  consulship :  If  at  that  time  he  ever  kept  him  comj^any,  or  if 
ever  he  left  me  (though  man}'  worthy  yoimg  men  were  attached 
to  that  wicked  and  abandoned  fellow),  then  let  him  be  tliought 
to  have  been  too  familiar  with  Catiline.  We  know,  however, 
that  he  was  afterwards  among  the  friends  of  Catiliue,  and  saw 
him  among  them.  Who  denies  it  ?  But  I  am  only  defending 
that  pericid  of  hfe,  which  of  itself  is  naturally  weak,  and  liable  to 
be  iniccted  by  the  vices  of  others.  During  my  praetorsbip,  he 
was  constantly  with  me,  and  did  not  know  Catiline,  who  was  then 
yraetor  in  Africa.  The  year  following,  Catiline  was  trictl  for  ex- 
tortion ;  Coeiius  was  with  me,  and  did  not  even  appear  in  court 
for  him  as  a  friend.  The  year  after,  I  stood  for  tlie  consulship ; 
^o  chd  Catiluie :  Coelius  was  never  seen  with  hun ;  from  me  he 
never  departed. 

Sect.  V.  Having  therefore  frequented  thj  forum  for  so  many 
years  without  suspicion,  without  infani}-,  he  attached  liimself  to 
Catiline,  who  stood  a^ain  for  the  consulship.  How  long,  then, 
do  you  think  that  youth  is  to  be  watched  ?  A  year  was  former- 
ly allowed  us  to  learn  to  keep  the  arm  within  the  gown,  and  to 
perform  our  exercises  and  diversions  in  the  field  of  !Mars  in  our 
tunics.  The  same  discipline  was  observed  m  the  camp,  and  in 
all  military  operations,  when  we  began  to  carr}-  arms.  During 
that  periotl  no  one  could  avoid  real  intamy,  whatever  care  was 
taken  ef  him  by  his  friends,  who  had  not  a  decency  and  gravity 
of  behaviour  to  defend  his  character,  and,  together  with  the  ad- 
vantages of  private  instruction,  a  kind  of  natural  bias  to  %'irtue. 
But  whoever  passed  this  early  part  of  life  with  honour  and  with- 
out reproach,  when  he  grew  up,  and  lived  as  a  man  among  men, 
no  retiections  were  ever  heard  against  his  reputation  or  chastity. 
Coelius  favoured  Catihne,  after  frequenting  the  forum  for  several 
years :  why,  this  was  no  more  than  what  many  others  did,  of 
everj'  rank,  and  of  every  age.     For  Catihne,  as  I  suppose  you 

NOTES. 

of  the  accnscd  to  at:ecd  him,  and  to  so-   I       (6)  Habuilenim  Hie  permulia  maxipui- 
licit  ia  fais  befaaif.  J  rum  non  crpressa  signa,  ted  adumbrata  vir- 
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A'os  arbltror,  permulta  maximarum  non  expressa  signa,  sed  ad- 
umbrata  virtutum :  utebatur  hominibus  improbis  multis,  et  qui- 
dem  optimis  se  viris  deditum  esse  simulabat:  erant  apud  ilium 
illecebrae  libidinum  multae ;  erat  etiam  industriae  quidam  sti- 
muli ac  laboris :  flagrabant  vitia  libidinis  apud  ilium ;  vigebant 
etiam  studia  rei  militaris :  neque  ego  unquam  fuisse  tale  mon- 
strum  in  teriis  uUum  puto,  tarn  ex  contrariis  diversisque  inter  se 
pugnantibus  naturae  studiis  cupiditatibusque  conflatum. 

VI.  Quis  clarioribus  viris  quodam  tempore  jucundior?  quis 
turpioribus  conjunctior?  quis  civis  meliorum  partium  aliquando? 
quis  tetrior  hostis  huic  civitati  ?  quis  in  voluptatibus  inquinatior  ? 
quis  in  laboribus  patientior?  quis  in  rapacitate  avarior?  quis  in 
largitione  efFusior  ?  Ilia  vero,  judices,  in  illo  homine  mirabilia 
fuerunt,  comprehendere  multos  amicitia,  tueri  obsequio,  cum  om- 
nibus communieare  quod  liabebat,  servire  temporibus  suorum 
omnium  pecunia,  gratia,  labore  corporis,  scelere  etiam,  si  opus 
esset,  et  audacia :  versare  suam  naturam,  et  regere  ad  tempus, 
atque  hue  et  illuc  torquere  et  flectere :  cum  tristibus  severe,  cum 
remissis  jucunde,  cum  senibus  graviter,  cum  juvontute  comiter, 
cum  facinorosis  audacter,  cum  libidinosis  luxuriose  viverc.  ^  Ilac 
ille  tam  varia  multiplicique  natura,  cum  omnes  omnibus  ex  terris 
homines  improbos  audacesque  collegerat,  tum  etiam  multos  for- 
tes viros  et  bonos,  specie  quadam  virtutis  assimulatae,  tenebat : 
iieque  unquam  ex  illo  delendi  hujus  imperii  tam  consceleratus 
impetus  exstitisset,  nisi  tot  vitiorum  tanta  immanitas  quibusdam 
facilitatis  et  patientiae  radicibus  niteretur.  Quare  ista  conditio, 
judices,  respuatur:  nee  Catilinae  familiaritatis  crimen  haei'eat; 
est  enim  commune  cum  multis  et  cum  quibusdam  etiam  bonis. 
Me  ipsum,  me,  inquam,  quondam  pene  illedecepit;  cum  et  civis 
mihi.  bonus,  et  optimi  cnjusque  cujiidus,  et  firmus  amicus  ac  fidelk 
videretur;  cujus  ego  fucinora  oculis  prius,  quam  opinione,  mani- 
bus  ante,  quam  suspicione,  deprehendi ;  cujus  in  magnis  catervis 
amicorum  si  fuit  etiam  Coelius,  magis  est,  ut  ipse  moleste  feralt 
errasse  se,  sicuti  nonnunquam  in  eodem  homine  me  quoque  er^ 
roris  mei  poenitet,  quam  ut  istius  amicitiae  crimen  retbrmidet.  " 

VII.  Itaque  a  maledictis  pudicitiae  ad  conjurationis  invidiam 
oratio  est  vestra  delapsa :  posuistis  enim,  atque  id  tamen  tituban- 


NOTES. 

tulum.]    Cicero,  in  several  parts  of  his  I  tiline  ;  but  in   rone  a  more  lively  and 
■writings,  gives  us  a  just  character  of  Ca-  j  striking  picture  than  in  this  passage. 
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remember,  had  many  sketches,  though  not  finished  pictures,  of 
the  greatest  virtues ;'  he  was  familiar  with  many  profligate  fel- 
lows, and  yet  afl(ectcd  to  be  devoted  to  men  of  the  greatest 
worth.  His  house  furnished  out  several  temptations  to  lewdness, 
and  at  the  same  time  several  incentives  to  labour  and  industiy  : 
It  was  a  scene  of  vitious  pleasures,  and  at  the  same  time  a  school 
of  martial  exercises.  Nor  do  1  believe  there  was  ever  such  a 
monster  on  earth,  compounded  of  incHnations  and  passions  so 
very  difTerent,  and  so  repugnant  to  each  other. 

Sect.  VI.  Who  was  ever  more  agreeable  at  one  time  to  the 
most  illustrious  citizens  ?  who  more  intimate  at  another  witli  the 
most  infamous?  At  one  time,  what  citizen  had  better  prin- 
ciples ?  and  yet  who  a  fouler  enemy  to  Rome  ?  Who  more  in- 
temperate in  plea«iure  ?  who  more  patient  in  labour  ?  Who  more 
rapacious  in  plundering?  who  more  extravagant  in  squandering? 
Yet  this  man,  my  lords,  had  a  surjirising  taculty  of  engaging 
many  to  his  fiiendship,  and  fixing  them  by  his  observance : 
sharing  with  all  of  them  whatever  he  had,  servmg  them  with 
his  money,  his  interest,  his  labour,  and,  if  occasion  required, 
by  the  most  daring  acts  of  wickedness  ;  fashioning  his  nature  ac- 
cording to  his  purposes,  bending  and  turning  it  ever\'  way  at 
pleasure ;  living  with  the  morose,  severely ;  with  the  fi-ee,  merri- 
l}i;  with  the  aged,  gravely ;  with  the  young,  cheerfully ;  with  the 
enterprising,  audaciously;  with  the  vitious,  luxuriously.  '  By 
such  a  variety  and  complication  of  character,  he  had  got  toge- 
ther from  every  country  all  the  pri^fligatc  and  audacious,  and  yet 
preserved  the  friendship  of  many  brave  and  worthy  men  by  the 
specious  shew  of  a  pretended  virtue ;  nor  could  he  ever  have 
made  so  wicked  an  attempt  to  destroy  our  government,  had  not 
the  so  great  enormity  of  his  many  vices  had  some  support  from 
a  flexibility  and  hardiness  of  temper.  Let  that  part  of  the  ac- 
cusation then,  my  lords,  be  rejected  ;  nor  let  familiarity  with  Ca- 
tiline be  any  more  urged  as  a  crime,  for  it  is  common  with  Coe- 
lius,  with  many  others,  and  even  some  very  worthy  men.  There  ' 
was  a  time  when  I  myself,  I  say,  when  1  was  almost  deceived  by 
bim ;  when  he  appeared  to  me  a  good  citizen,  an  admirer  of 
every  worthy  man,  a  firm  and  a  faithful  friend.  I  was  not  con- 
vinced of  his  Climes  till  after  I  saw  them  ;  nor  did  I  suspect 
them  before  I  had  felt  them.  If  Coclius  made  one  of  the^reat 
number  of  his  finends,  he  has  more  reason  to  regret  his  mistake, 
as  I  sometimes  do  mine  in  regai'd  to  the  sajr^e  person,  than  to 
dread  being  charged  with  being  the  friend  of  Catiline. 

Sect.  YII.  Thus,  from  bringing  a  scandalous  accusation  of  aiir 
intrigue  against  Cotdius,  you  have  proceeded  to  loud  him  with  the 
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tor  et  strictim,  conjurationis  hunc,  propter  amicitiam  Catiliuae, 
participem  fuisse :  in  quo  noii  modo  crimen  non  haerebat,  sed 
vix  diserti  adolescentib  cohaerebat  oratio.  Qui  enim  tautus  fu- 
ror in  Coelio  ?  quod  tanlura  aut  in  moribus  naturaque  vulnus, 
aut  in  re  atque  fortuna  ?  ubi  denique  est  in  ista  suapicione  Coelii 
jioinen  auditum  ?  Nimium  inulta  de  re  minime  dubia  loquor: 
hoc  tanien  dico,  non  modo  si  socius  conjurationis,  sed  nisi  inimi- 
cissimus  istius  sceleris  fuisset,  nunquam  conjurationis  accusatione 
adolescentiam  suam  potissimum  commendare  voluisset:  quod, 
haud  scio,  an  de  ambitu,  et  de  criminibus  istius  sodalium  ac  se- 
qucstriuni,  quoni^yn  hue  incidi,  similiter  respondendum  putem ; 
imjiquam  enim  tarn  Coelius  amens  fuisset,  ut,  si  se  isto  infinite 
ambitu  commaculasset,  ambitus  alterum  accusaret:  neque  ejus 
facti  in  altcro  suspicionem  quaereret,  cujus  ipse  sibi  perpetuam 
licentiam  optaret :  nee,  si  sibi  semel  periculum  ambitus  subeun- 
dum  putaret,  ipse  alterum  iterum  ambitus  crimine  arcesserct : 
quod  quanquam  nee  sapienter,  et  me  invito  facit,  tamen  est  ejus- 
modi  cupiditatis,  ut  magis  insectari  ajterius  innocentiam,  quam 
de  se  timide  cogitare  videatur.  Nam  quod  aes  alienum  objectum 
est,  sumptus  reprehensi  (7)  tabulae  flagitatae:  videte  quam  pauca 
respondeam.  Tabulas,  qui  in  patris  potcstatc  est,  nulias  conficit. 
(8)  Versuram  nunquam  omnino  fecit  ullam.  Sumptus  unius  ge- 
neris objectus  est,  habitationis :  triginta  millibus  iiixistis  eum  lia- 
bitare;  nunc  demura  intelligo,  (9)  P.  Clodii  insulam  esse  vena- 
iem,  cujus  hie  in  aediculis  habitet,  decem,  ut  opinor,  millibus; 
vos  autem,  dum  illi  placere  vultis,  ad  tempus  ei  mendacium  ves- 
trum  accommodavistis.  lleprehendistis,  a  patre  quod  semigra- 
rit :  quod  quidem  jam  in  hac  aetate  minime  reprehendendum  est ; 
qui,  cum  et  ex  reipub.  causa  esset,  (10)  mihi  quidem  molestam, 
sibi  tamen  gloriosam  victoriam  consecutus,  et  per  aetatem  ma- 
gistratus  petore  posset,  non  modo  permittente  patre,  sed  ctiam 
suadente,  ab  eo  semigravit :  et,  cum  domus  patris  a  foro  longe 
abesset,  quo  facilius,  et  nostras  obire  domos,  et  ipse  a  suis  coti 
posset,  coiiduxit  in  Palatio,  non  magno,  domum. 


NOTES. 


(7)  Tabulae  flagitatae.']  It  was  usual 
among  the  Romans,  for  masters  of  fami- 
lies to  keep  books  of  accounts,  wherein 
they  regularly  marked  down  every  day 
■whatever  money  they  either  received  or 
expended. 

(8)  yersuram  nunquam  omnino  fecit 
vllam.'\  Versuram  J'acere  generally  signi- 
fies to  take  up  money  of  one  at  a  great 
interest,  in  order  to  pay  a  debt  to  ano- 
ther, or  simply  to  change  one's  creditor; 


but  here  it  signifies  only  to  borrow  mo- 
ney. 

(9)  P.  Clodii  insidam  esse  venalem.]  By 
insula  is  here  meant  either  several  houses 
joined  together,  or  one  house  only,  with 
the  street  on  every  side. 

(10)  IdiJii  quidem  molestam,  sibi  tamni 
gloriosam  victoriam  consecutus  esset.]  What 
is  here  referred  to  is  Coelius's  impeach- 
ment of  Caius  Antonius,  Cicero's  col. 
league  in  the  consulship,  and  defended 
by  hira,  bvt  cast  and  banished. 
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ixlium  of  being  engaged  in  a  conspiracy.  For  you  have  alleged, 
though  not  without  hesitation,  and  in  a  superficial  manner,  that 
because  he  was  the  friend,  he  was  therefore  the  accomplice  of 
Catiline :  an  accusation  on  which  not  only  no  crime  could  be 
founded,  but  scarcely  could  the  eloquent  youth  talk  coherently 
^v■hen  he  urged  it.  ^^'hy  all  this  fury  in  Coelius  ?  whence  this 
full!  stain  in  his  character  and  disposition,  or  distress  in  his  cir- 
cumstances and  fortune  ?  To  add  no  mere,  where  did  Coelius 
ever  lie  under  such  a  suspicion  ?  But  I  spend  too  much  time  in 
a  matter  so  very  evident.  Thus  much,  however,  I  wDl  add,  that 
if  Coelius  had  Ijeen  engaged  in  that  conspiracy,  nay,  if  he  had 
not  held  it  in  the  utmost  abhorrence,  he  would  never  have 
thought  of  recommending  himself  in  his  youth,  by  bearing  a  part 
in  impeaching  the  conspirators.  And  I  kaow  not  v/hether  I  may 
not  return  the  same  answer  to  the  charge  against  his  ambition, 
and  the  crimes  of  his  companions  and  associates,  now  that  I  am 
upon  that  subject.  For  if  Coehus  had  brought  a  stain  upon  his 
own  character  by  plunging  so  deep  into  corruption,  he  would 
never  have  been  so  foolish  as  to  accuse  another  of  the  same  prac- 
tices ;  nor  would  he  have  endeavoured  to  render  another  suspect- 
ed of  what  he  wished  that  he  himself  might  alv.-ays  have  the  li- 
berty of  doing ;  nor  would  he  have  trace  accused  another  of  cor- 
ruption, if  he  had  thought  that  he  himself  was  once  to  be  tried 
for  it :  which  though  he  did  both  imprudently,  and  contran,'  to 
my  inclination,  yet  such  is  his  temper,  that  he  chooses  rather  to 
attack  the  innocence  of  another,  than  to  seem  afraid  for  his  own. 
As  to  the  debts  which  are  objected  to  him,  the  expences  for  which 
he  is  blamed,  and  the  books  of  accounts  v/hich  are  demanded, 
my  answer  shall  be  very  short.  One  who  is  under  the  direction 
of  his  father,  keeps  no  books  of  accounts :  as  to  monev,  he  has 
iiever  borrowed  any ;  and  the  only  article  of  expence  with  whicli 
you  charge  him  is  his  house,  for  which  3'ou  say  he  }:)ays  thirty 
thousand  sesterces  a-year.  Now,  at  last,  I  see  that  the  house  of 
Clodius  is  to  be  sold,  a  small  part  of  which  Coelius  rents  for  ten 
thousand  sesterces  a-year,  as  I  imagine  :  but  you,  out  of  a  desire 
of  pleasing  him,  have  made  this  lie  to  serve  a  present  pui'j:)ose. 
You  blame  him  for  taking  a  separate  house  from  his  father ;  a 
thing  for  which,  at  this  time  of  life,  he  is  far  from  being  blame- 
able.  Having,  in  a  public  cause,  gained  a  victory,  to  me  indeed 
disagreeable,  but  to  himself  glorious ;  and  being  of  an  age  to 
stand  tor  ofiices,  his  father  not  only  allowed,  but  advised  him  to 
(eave  his  house  :  which  being  a  great  way  off  from  the  forum,  he 
hired  one  at  a  modtiate  rent  upon  the  palatium,  that  he  might 
be  nearer  our  houses,  and  that  it  might  be  more  convenient  foi' 
his  friends  to  wait  upon  him. 
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VIII.  Quo  loco  possum  dicere  id,  quod  vir  clarissimus  M.  Cras- 
BUS,  (11)  cum  de  adventu  regis  Ptolemaei  qucreretur,  })aul6  antu 
dixit,  Ulinam  ne  in  7iemore  Felio — Ac  longius  quideni  mihi  coii- 
texere  hoc  carmen  liceret :  Nam  Jiunquam  liera  errans  hanc  mo- 
lestiam  nobis  exhiberet,  Medea  ammo  ceg^-a,  amore  saroo  sajtcia. 
Sic  enim,  judices,  reperietis  (quod,  cum  ad  id  loci  venero,  osten- 
dam)  (12)  hanc  Palatinam  Medeam,  migrationemque,  huic  ado- 
Icscenti  causam  sive  malorum  omnium,  sive  potius  sermonum  fu- 
isse.  Quamobrem  ilia,  quae  ex  accusatorum  oratione  praemuniri 
jam,  et  fingi  intelligebam,  fretus  vestra  prudentia,  judices,  non  per- 
timcsco.  Aiebant  enim  fore  testem  senatorem,  qui  se  pontificiir 
comitiis  pulsatum  a  Coelio  diceret ;  a  quo  quaeram  si  prodierit, 
primum  cur  statim  nihil  egerit  ?  deinde,  si  id  queri,  quam  agere 
maluerit,  cur  productus  a  vobis  potius,  quam  ipse  per  se  ?  cur 
tanto  post  potius,  quam  continue),  queri  maluerit  ?  bi  mihi  ad  haec 
acute  arguteque  respondent;  tum  quaeram  denique,  ex  quo  iste 
Ibnte  senator  cmanet  ?  nam  si  ipse  orietur  et  nascetur  ex  sese, 
fortasse,  ut  soleo,  commovebor;  (13)  sin  autem,  ut  rivulus,  arces- 
situs  et  ductus  ab  ipso  capite  accusationis  vestrae,  laetabor,  cum 
tanta  gratia  tantisque  opibus  accusatio  vestra  nitatur,  unum  sena- 
torem solum  esse,  qui  vobis  gratificari  vellet,  inventum.  Nee  ta- 
men  illud  genus  alterum  nocturnorum  testium  pertimesco;  est 
enim  dictum  ab  illis,  fore  qui  dicerent,  uxores  suas  a  caena  rede- 
untes  attrectatas  esse  a  Coelio.  Graves  erunt  homines,  qui  hoc 
jurati  dicere  audebunt:  cum  sit  his  confitendum,  nunquam  se, 
(l^)  ne  congressu  quidem  et  constitute,  coepisse  de  tantis  injuriis 
oxperiri. 

IX.  Sed  totum  genus  oppugnationis  hujus,  judices,  ct  jam  pro- 
s})icitis  animis,  et,  cum  inieretur,  propulsare  debebitis ;  non  enim 
ab  iisdem  accusatur  M.  Coelius,  a  quibus  oppugnatur ;  palam  in 
cum  tela  jaciuntur,  clam  subministrantur.  Neque  id  ego  dico,  ut 
iuvidiosuui  sit  in  eos,  quibus  gloriosum  hoc  etiam  esse  debet :  fun- 
jjuntur  officio :  defendunt  suos :  faciunt  quod  viri  fortissimi  solent : 

NOTES. 


(11)  Cum  de  adventu  regis  Plolemaei 
0urreretur.]  Ptolemy  king  of  Egypt, 
being  driven  out  of  his  kingdom,  went 
to  Rome  to  beg  help  and  protection 
against  his  rebellious  subjects,  who  sent 
deputies  after  him,  to  plead  their  cause 
before  the  senate,  and  to  explain  the  rea- 
sons of  their  expelling  him ;  most  of 
whom  he  contrived  to  have  assassinated 
on  the  road,  before  they  reached  the  city. 
But  it  was  objected  to  Coelius,  that  he 
had  beaten  these  deputies  at  Puteoli ; 
which  part  of  the  accusation  when  Cras- 


sus,  who  had  defended  Coelius  before 
Cicero,  was  refuting,  he  complained  of 
Ptolemy's  coming  to  Rome,  as  being  the 
remote  cause  of  this  part  of  the  charge, 
and  took  occasion  to  repeat  the  following 
verse  of  Ennius — Ulinam  ne  in  nemore 
Felio,  &c.  Where  the  poet,  in  like  man- 
ner, mentioned  the  remote  cause  of  the 
passion  which  ruined  Medea  ;  for  it  was 
of  the  trees  that  grew  upon  mount  Pe- 
lion  in  Thessaly  that  the  ship  Argo  was 
built,  wherein  Jason  sailed. 

(12)  HuncPalalinam  Medeam.']  Cicero 
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Sect.  VIII.  And  here  I  may  say  what  the  renowned  M.  Cras- 
sus  lately  said,  when  complaining  of  king  Ptolemy  s  arrival :   O 

that  ncv^r  in  the  Pelian  nood 1  might  even  go  on  v.ith  this 

poem  :  Never  then  had  a  -ii:anderiii;^  lady  given  us  this  trouble,  a 
lovesick  Medea^  &c.  For  you  will  find,  my  lords,  when  I  come 
to  speak  upon  it,  I  shall  prove  that  this  Medea  of  the  Palatium, 
and  the  removal  of  this  young  gentleman,  has  been  the  cause  of 
all  the  evils  he  has  suffered,  or  rather  of  all  that  has  been  alleged 
against  him.  Supported  then  by  your  wisdom,  my  lords,  I  ara 
not  afraid  of  what  i  find  from  the  words  of  the  accusers  themselves, 
to  be  nothing  but  fiction  and  contrivance.  For  they  alleged  that 
there  vvill  be  a  senator  to  give  evidence  that  ho  was  beaten  by 
Coelius  at  the  election  of  pontiffs.  If  such  a  senator  apjiears,  I 
shall  ask  him,  in  the  first  place,  why  he  did  not  immediatelv 
bring  an  action?  In  the  next  place,  if  he  chose  rather  to  com- 
plain than  bring  an  action,  why  he  did  it  rather  at  your  instiga- 
tion, than  of  Ills  own  accord  ?  Why  he  chose  to  complain  so 
long  after  the  thing  happened,  and  not  directly?  If  he  answers 
these  questions  inth  shrewdness  and  subtilty,  I  shall  then  enquire, 
from  what  source  this  senator  flows  ?  For  if  he  springs  from  him- 
self, I  shall  perhaps  be  moved,  as  usual ;  but  if  he  flows  like  a 
rivulet,  from  the  fountain-head  of  your  accusation,  I  shall  rejoice 
tliat  m  a  charge  so  powerfully  supported,  there  can  only  one  se- 
nator be  found,  who  is  wiUing  to  oblige  you.  Neither  am  I  afraid 
of  that  other  tribe  of  night  witnesses :  for  the  accusers  say  thev 
can  produce  citizens  to  prove  that  Coelius  meddled  with  their 
wives,  as  they  were  returning  from  supper.  They  must  be  per- 
sons of  gieat  wisdom,  who  dare  swear  to  such  a  fact  as  this ;  since 
tliey  must  confess,  that  they  did  not  so  much  as  propose  a  refer- 
ence for  the  redress  of  so  great  injuries. 

Sect.  IX.  But,  my  lords,  you  now  understand  the  whole  na- 
tin-e  of  this  attack ;  and  when  it  is  made,  it  will  be  incumbent 
upon  you  to  repulse  it.  Those  who  accuse  M.  Coelius,  are  not 
tlie  persons  that  attack  him  :  the  darts  are  thrown  at  him  pub- 
licly, but  they  are  furnished  in  private.  Nor  do  I  sav  this  witli 
a  view  to  bring  an  odium  upon  those  to  whom  it  ouorht  to  do 
honour :  they  do  tlieir  duty :  they  defend  their  friends^  thev  act 


NOTES. 


hn-e  means  Clodia,  who  lived  upon  the 
Palatine  hill.  He  humorously  calls  her 
^[edea,  because  Atratinus,  as  we  read  in 
Fd  tunatianus,  called  Coelius  the  beauti- 
fi.1  Jason. 

(13)  Siaautem,  ut  rivulus^  arcessilus, 
et  ductus  ab  ipso  capite  accusationis  ves- 
tric]     Cicerg  allud^  here   to  Clodia, 


whom,  by  a  beautiful  metaphor,  he  calls 
caput  accusationis,  the  spring-head  of  the 
accusation. 

(14)  Ne  congremi  quidem  el  comHivJoJ] 

Before  a   suit   was  commenced,  it   wa» 

usual   for   the    parties   to  endeavour  to 

make   up  the  difference,    by   means  ef 

j  wme  c»mroon  friend  wr  friends. 
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laesi  tlolent,  irati  effcruntiir,  (15)  pugnant  lacessiti;  seel  vestrae 
sapientiae  tamen  est,  judices,  non,  si  causa  justa  est  viris  fortibus 
oppup^nandi  M.  Coelium,  ideo  vobis  quoque  vos  causam  putare 
esse  justam,  alieiio  dolori  potius,  quam  vestrae  fidei  consulendi. 
Quae  sit  multitudo  in  foro,  quae  genera,  quae  studia,  quae  varie- 
tas  hominum,  videtis;,  ex  hac  copia,  quam  multos  esse  arbitra- 
mini,  qui  hominibus  potentibus,  gratiosis,  disertis,  cum  aliquid 
eos  velle  arbitrentur,  ultro  se  ofterre  soleant,  operani  navare,  tes- 
timonium polliceri  ?  Hoc  ex  genere  si  qui  se  in  hoc  judicium 
forte  projecerint,  excluditote  eorum  cupiditatem,  judrces,  sapien- 
tia  vestra  :  ut  eodem  tempore  et  hujus  saluti,  et  religioni  vestrae, 
et  contra  periculosissimas  hominum  potentias  condition!  omnium 
civium  providisse  videamini.  Equidem  vos  abducam  a  testibus ; 
neque  hujus  judicii  veritatem,  quae  mutari  nullo  modo  potest,  in 
vohmtate  testium  collocari  sinam;  quae  facillime  effingi,  nullo 
negotio  flecti,  ac  detorqueri  potest ;  argumentis  agemus ;  signis 
omni  luce  clarioribus  crimina  refellemus ;  res  cum  re,  causa  cum 
causa,  ratio  cum  ratione  pugnabit. 

X.  Itaque  illam  partem  causae  facile  patior  graviter  et  ornate 
a  M.  Crasso  peix)ratam,  de  seditionibus  Neapolitanis,  de  Alex- 
andrinorum  pulsatione  Puteolana,  de  bonis  Pallae ;  vellem  dictum 
esset  ab  eodem  (16)etiam  de  Dione:  de  quo  ipso  tamen  quid  est, 
quod  exspectetis,  quod  is  qui  fecit,  aut  non  timet,  aut  etiam  fate- 
tur?  Etenim  reus,  qui  dictus  est  et  adjutor  fuisse'ct  conscius, 
P.  Ascitius,  is  judicio  est  liberatus.  Quod  igitur  est  hujusmodi 
crimen,  ut,  qui  commisit,  non  neget ;  qui  negavit,  absolutus  sit ; 
id  hie  pertimescat,  qui  non  modo  a  facto,  verum  etiam  a  consci- 
entiae  suspicione  abfuit?  et,  si  Ascitio  causa  plus  profuit  quam 
iiocuit  invidia,  huic  oberit  tuum  maledictum,  qui  istius  flicti  non 
modo  suspicione,  sed  ne  infamia  quidtm  est  adspersus?  At  prae- 
varicatione  est  Ascitius  hberatus.  Perfacile  £st  isti  loco  rcspon- 
dere,  mihi  praesertim,  a  quo  ilia  causa  defensa  est.  Sed  Coelius 
optimam  causam  Ascitii  esse  arbitratur :  cujusmcdi  autem  sit,  a 
sua  putat  esse  sejunctam :  neque  solum  Coelius,  sed  etiam  ado- 
lescentes  humanissimi  et  doctissimi,  rectissimis  studiis  atque  opti- 
mis  artibus  praediti,  Titus  Caiusque  Coponii:  qui  ex  omnibus 
iiiaxime  Dionis  mortem  doluerunt:    qui  cum  doctrinae  studio 


NOTES. 


(15)  Pugnant  lacessiti.]  This  proba- 
bly refers  to  Atratinus,  who  was  glad  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  accusing  Coelius, 
in  revenge  for  his  having  impeached 
Atratinus  the  father. 


(16)  Etiam  de  Dione.]  Die  was  ths 
chief  of  the  Alexandrian  embassy,  and 
was  assassinated  by  Ascitius,  for  whish 
however  he  was  acquitted. 
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as  men  of  spirit  generally  do :  being  injured,  they  complain ;  l)e- 
ing  provoked,  they  are  in  a  passion ;  and,  being  attacked,  they 
fight.  But  though  these  brave  men  may  have  gcKxl  reason  tor 
attacking  M.  Coelius,  yet  your  wisdom,  my  lords,  is  concerned, 
not  to  think  that  you  have  therefore  any  reason  to  pay  greater 
regard  to  their  resentment  than  to  your  owni  honour.  You  see 
what  numbers  crowd  the  forum,  and  how  diiierent  their  views 
and  dispositions  are.  Of  ail  this  multitude,  how  many  do  you 
imaghie  there  are,  who,  when  they  think  that  men  of  credit, 
power,  and  eloquence,  have  any  thing  to  do,  offer  themselves, 
press  their  services,  and  promise  rheir  evidence  ?  Should  any  of 
such  a  character  thrust  themselves  into  this  trial,  let  your  wis- 
dom, my  lords,  check  their  forwardness,  that  you  may  seem  at 
once  to  have  consulted  tlie  safety  of  Coelius,  your  own  honour, 
and  the  interest  of  all  our  citizens,  against  the  dangerous  influ- 
ence of  power.  I  will  indeed  draw  you  off  from  testimonies,  nor 
will  I  suffer  the  immutable  ju.-tice  of  this  cause  to  depend  upon 
the  depositions  of  witnesses  which  may  be  fashioned  and  influ- 
enced V.  ith  the  utmost  ease.  We  shall  deal  in  arguments,  and 
shall  refute  their  accu:?ation  with  pi-oofs  clearer  ihan  ihe  day ;  fact 
shall  be  opposed  to  fact,  cause  to  cause,  and  ar^^ument  to  argu- 
ment. 

Sect.  X.    I  am  glad,  therefore,  that  M.  Crassus  defended 
that  part  of  his  cause  which  relates  to  the  seditions  at  Naples, 
the  beating  of  the  Alexandrian  deputies  at  Puteoli,  aJid  the  goods 
of  Pallas,   with  so  much  force  and  eloquence.     1  wish  he  had 
likewise  spoken  to  the  affair  of  Dion.    Though  in  regard  to  that, 
what  is  there  that  could  be  to  vour  purpose,  which  he  who  com- 
mitted the  fact,  is  either  afraid  oi\  or  denies?     For  P.  Ascitius, 
who  is  accused  of  having  been  privy  to  the  design,  and  to  have* 
assisted  in  it,   was  acquitted.     When  a  crime,   therefore,   is  of 
such  a  nature  that  he  who  committed  it  does  not  deny  it,  and 
lie  who  doesniot/deny  it  is  acquitted,  should  that  person  be  afraid 
of  being  condemned  for  it,  who  not  only  did  not  commit  it,  but 
who  was  not  even  suspected  of  having  had  any  knowledge  of  it? 
And  if  that  prosecution  did  more  service  to  Ascitius,  than  the 
Kitred  of  his  prosecutors  did  him  harm,  shall  this  scandal  hurt 
■  he  man,  on  whom  neither  the  suspicion  nor  the  infamy  of  sucli 
;ai  action  ever  fell?   But  It  was  owing  to  collusion,  it  will  be  said, 
i  riat  Ascitius  was  acquitted.     This  objection  is  very  easily  an- 
vw  ered,  especially  by  me,  w  ho  defended  that  cause.     But  Coehus 
hinks  the  cause  of  Ascitius  a  very  good  one ;  nevertheless,  of 
yhat  kind  soever  it  is,  he  is  of  o])inion  that  it  is  very  different 
iVoni  his  ow  n :  nor  does  Coelius  only  think  so,  but  the  Coponii, 
Titus,  and  Caius,  young  men  of  the  greatest  poUteness  and  leani- 
ng,  of  the  most  honourable  intentions,  and  best  accomplish- 
nents.  who,  of  all  otlievs.  lamented  the  death  of  Dion  most,  be- 
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atque  humanitatis,  turn  etiam  hospitio  Dionis  tenebantur ;  habita- 
bat  is  apud  L.  Lucceium,  ut  audistis :  fiierat  ei  cognitus  Alexan- 
driae :  Quid  aut  hie,  aut  summo  splendore  praeditus  frater  ejus, 
de  M.  Coelio  existimet,  ex  ipsis,  si  producti  erunt,  audietis.  Ergo 
haec  removeantur,  ut  aliquando,  in  quibus  causa  nititur,  ad  ea 
veniamus. 


XI.  Animadverti  enim,  judices,  audiri  a  vobis  meum  familia- 
rem  L.  Herennium  perattente ;  in  quo  etsi  magna  ex  parte  ingc- 
nio  ejus,  et  dicendi  genere  quodam  tenebamini,  tamen  nonnun- 
quam  verebar  ne  ilia  subtiliter  ad  criminandum  inducta  oratio  ad 
animos  vestros  sensim  ac  leniter  accederet ;  dixit  enim  multa  de 
luxuria,  multa  de  libidine,  multa  de  vitiis  juventutis,  multa  de 
moribus :  et  qui  in  reliqua  vita  mitis  esset,  et  in  hac  suavitate  hu- 
manitatis, qua  prope  jam  delectantur  homines,  versari  perjucunde 
soleret,  {17)fuit  in  hac  causa  pertristis  quidam  patruus,  censor, 
magister ;  objurgavit  M.  Coelium,  sicut  neminem  unquam  parens  : 
multa  de  incontinentia,  intemperantiaque  disseruit.  Quid  quac- 
ritis,  judices?  ignoscebam  vobis  attente  audientibus,  propterea 
quod  egomet  tam  triste  illud  et  tam  asperum  genus  orationis  hor- 
rebam.  Ac  prima  pars  fuit  ilia,  quae  me  minus  movebat,  fuiss' 
meo  necessario  Bestiae  Coelium  familiarem,  coenasse  apud  eum, 
ventitasse  domum,  studuisse  praeturae.  Non  me  haec  movent, 
quae  perspicue  falsa  sunt ;  etenim  eos  una  coenasse  dicit,  qui  aut 
absunt,  aut  quibus  necesse  est  idem  dicere.  Neque  vero  illud  me 
commovet,  (18)  quod  sibi  in  Lupercis  sodalem  esse  Coelium  dixit. 
Fera  quaedam  sodalitas,  et  plane  pastoritia  atque  agrestis  germa- 
norum  Lupercorum :  quorum  coitio  ilia  sylvestris  ante  est  instituta, 
quam  humanitas,  atque  leges ;  siquidem  non  modo  nomina  defe- 
runt  inter  se  sodales,  sed  etiam  commemorant  sodalitatem  in  accu- 
•sando,  (19)  ut  ne  quis,  si  id  forte  nesciat,  timere  videatur.  Sed 
haec  omittam:  ad  ilia,  quae  me  magis  moverunt,  respondebo. 
Deliciarum  objurgatio  fuit  longa,  et  ea  lenior:  plusque  disputa- 
tionis  habuit,  quam  atrocitatis ;  quo  etiam  audita  est  attentius. 
Nam  P.  Clodius  amicus  meus,  cum  se  gravissime  vehementissime- 


NOTES. 


(17)  Fuit  in  hac  causa  pertristris  qui- 
dam patruus.]  Patruus  here  signifies  a 
severe  censor,  like  a  morose  guardian 
uncle.  In  this  sense  it  is  made  use  of  by 
Horace,  Sat.  3.  Book  2. 


stve  ego  pravc. 


Seu  rede,  hoc  volui:  ne  sis  patruus  mihi. 

(18)  Quod  sibi  in  Lupercis  sodalem  esse 
Coelium  dixit.]  The  Lupercalia  was  a  fes- 
tival instituted  in  honour  of  Pan.  Vale- 
rius Maximus  pretends  that  it  was  no 
older  than  the  foundation  of  Rome ;  but 
IJvy  and  Plutarch  are  positive  that  it 


was  brought  out  of  Greece  by  Evander. 
It  was  celebrated  on  the  fifteenth  of  Fe- 
bruary, chiefly  in  the  villages,  with  very 
ridiculous  ceremonies. 

(19)  Ut  ne  quis,  si  id  forte  nesciat,  ti- 
mere videatur.]  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain 
the  meaning  of  this  passage,  which  is 
difFerently  understood  by  commentators. 
The  words  in  the  original  in  some  edi- 
tions are,  si  quis  idforle  nesciat  timere  vi- 
deatur:  Ahramius  prefers  the  following 
reading  to  all  others,  ui  ne  quis  id  fortu 
nesciat  timere  videantur;  and  the  sense  of 
the  passage,  according  to  him,  is, — ^They 
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ing  delighted  both  with  his  hospitality,  and  his  learning  and  po- 
liteness. Dion,  as  you  have  heard,  lived  vnth  L.  Lucceius,  to 
whom  he  was  known  at  Alexandria.  "WTiat  his  sentiments  are 
concerning  M.  Coelius,  or  those  of  his  brother,  a  man  of  the 
greatest  eminence,  you  may  hear  from  themselves,  if  they  are 
brought  into  court.  Let  these  things  therefore  be  set  aside,  that 
we  may  at  last  come  to  those  on  which  the  cause  principally  rests. 

Sect.  XI.  I  observed,  my  lords,  that  you  heard  my  friend  L. 
Herennius  very  attentively ;  and  though  it  was  his  wit,  in  a  great 
measure,  and  a  certain  kind  of  eloquence  that  struck  you ;  yet  I 
was  sometimes  apprehensive  lest  this  insinuating  subtle  method  of 
accusation  should  gradually  slide  into,  and  take  possession  of 
your  breasts.  For  he  spoke  much  upon  luxury,  much  upon  lust, 
much  upon  the  vices,  and  much  upon  the  manners  of  youth ;  and 
he,  who  on  every  other  occasion  is  so  very  gentle,  and  has  so 
much  of  that  engaging,  humane,  and  agreeable  manner,  that 
clianns  all  mankind,  was  as  rigid  in  this  cause  as  an  old  guardian 
uncle,  a  censor,  or  a  master ;  he  reproved  M.  CoeUus  more  se- 
verely than  ever  a  father  did  a  son,  and  enlarged  much  upon  in- 
temperance and  incontinency.  Do  you  ask  me  what  I  thought 
of  it,  my  lords  ?  I  could  not  blame  you  for  hearing  it  so  atten- 
tively ;  though  so  severe  and  rigid  a  manner  of  speaking,  I  must 
confess,  somewhat  shocked  myself.  The  first  article  of  accusa- 
tion, which  did  not  give  me  great  concern,  was,  that  Coelius  was 
intimate  with  my  friend  Bestia ;  that  he  supped  with  him ;  was 
fi-equently  at  his  house,  and  his  friend  when  he  stood  for  the  prae- 
torship.  These  things,  being  e\'idently  false,  give  me  no  con- 
cern :  for  those  whom  he  gives  out  to  have  supped  with  them,  are 
either  absent,  or  obliged  to  give  the  same  evidence.  Nor  does  it 
disturb  me,  when  he  says  that  Coelius  was  his  companion  at  the 
Lupercal  games :  for  the  true  Luperci  are  a  savage,  rustic,  and 
truly  clownish  fraternity,  whose  meetings  in  the  forests  were  in- 
stituted before  laws  or  politeness  took  place  among  men :  since 
they  not  only  accuse  each  other,  but  mention  the  fraternity  in  their 
accusations,  as  if  they  were  afraid  lest  any  one  should  not  discover 
taem  to  belong  to  it.  But  all  this  I  shall  pass  over,  and  reply  to 
what  gave  me  more  concern.  The  censure  he  passed  upon  the 
pursuit  of  pleasure  was  long,  but  gentle;  and  had  more  decla- 
mation in  it  than  severity,  so  that  it  was  heard  the  more  atten- 
tively.    As  for  my  fi-iend,  P.  Clodius,  he  exerted  himself  indeed 


NOTES. 

b'>ast  of    their  being  members   of  the  j  were  afraid  lest  any  one  should  not  di». 
fraternity  -vrhom  they  acmse,  as  if  they   J  cover  them  to  belong  to  it. 
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que  jactaret,  et  omnia  inflammatus  ageret  tristissimis  verbis,  voce 
maxima :  tametsi  probabam  ejus  eloquentiam,  tamen  non  perti- 
liicscebam ;  aliquot  enim  in  causis  eum  videram  fi'ustra  litigan- 
tem.  Tibi  autem,  Balbe,  respondebo,  primum  precario,  si  licet, 
si  fas  est,  defendi  a  me  eum,  qui  nullum  convivium  renuerit,  qui 
unguenta  sumpserit,  (20)  qui  Baias  viderit. 

XII.  Equidem  multos  et  vidi  in  hac  civitate,  et  audivn,  non 
modo  qui  primoribus  labris  gustassent  genus  hoc  vitae,  et  extre- 
mis, ut  dicitur,  digitis  attigissent ;  sed  qui  totam  adolescentiam  vo- 
luptatibus  dedissent,  emersisse  aliquando,  et  se  ad  frugem  bo- 
nam,  ut  dicitur,  recepisse,  gravesque  homines  atque  illustres  fuisse. 
Datur  enim  concessu  omnium  huic  aliquis  ludus  aetati,  et  ipsa 
natura  profundit  adolescentiae  cupiditates  :  quae  si  ita  erumpunt, 
ut  nullius  vitam  labefactent,  nuUius  domum  evertant,  faciles  et  to- 
lerabiles  haberi  solent.  Scd  tu  mihi  vidcbare  ex  communi  infa- 
mia  juvcntutis,  aliquam  invidiam  Coelio  velle  conflare ;  itaque 
omne  illud  silentium,  quod  est  orationi  tributum  tuae,  fuit  ob  earn 
causam,  quod,  uno  reo  proposito,  de  multorum  vitiis  cogitabamus. 
Facile  est  accusare  luxuriem ;  dies  jam  me  deficiat,  si,  quae  dici 
in  eam  sententiam  possunt,  coner  expromere ;  de  corruptolis,  de 
adulteriis,  de  protervitate,  de  sumptibus,  immensa  oratio  est :  ut 
tibi  reum  neminem,  sed  vitia  proponas,  res  tamen  ipsa  et  copio- 
se  et  graviter  accusari  potest.  Sed  vestrae  sapientiae  est,  judices, 
non  abduci  ab  reo :  nee,  quos  aculeos  habeat  severitas  gravitasque 
vestra,  cum  eos  accusator  erexerit  in  rem,  in  vitia,  in  mores,  in 
tempora,  emittere  in  hominem,  et  in  reum :  cum  is  non  suo  cri- 
mine,  sed  multorum  vitio  sit  in  quoddam  odium  injustum  vocatus. 
Itaque  severitati  tuae,  ut  oportet,  ita  respoudere  non  audeo :  erat 
enim  meum  dcprecari  vacationem  adolescentiae,  veniamque  pe- 
tere :  non,  inquam,  audeo :  perfugiis  non  utor  aetatis :  concessa 
omnibus  jura  dimitto :  tantum  peto,  ut,  siqua  est  invidia  commu- 
nis hoc  tempore  aeris  alieni,  petulantiae,  libidinum  juventutis, 
quam  video  esse  niagnam,  ne  huic  aliena  peccata,  ne  aetatis  ac 
temporum  vitia  noceant.  Atque  ego  idem,  qui  haec  postulo,  quin 
criminibus,  quae  in  hunc  proprie  conferuntur,  diligentissime  «i'e- 
spondeam,  non  recuso. 


NOTES. 


(20)  Qui  Baias  viderit.]  Baiae  was  in 
Campania, between  Puteoli  and  Misenum. 
It  was  frequented  st  certain  seasons  of  the 


year,  by  people  of  fashion  from  all  parts  of 
Italy,  being  famous  for  springs  of  warm 
water,  where  they  used  to  bathe. 
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with  great  vehemence,  seemed  all  on  fire,  spoke  loud,  and  with 
great  acrimony ;  but  I  was  under  no  great  apprehensions  from 
what  he  said,  though  I  was  pleased  with  his  eloquence;  lor  I 
had  seen  him  in  other  causes  wrangling  to  no  pui'pose.  But, 
with  your  leave,  Balbus,  I  will  answer  you  first,  if  I  may  be  al- 
iowed,  if  I  may  take  upon  me  to  defend  a  man  who  never  retiised 
a  banquet  of  any  kind,  who  deals  in  perfumes,  and  who  has  been 
tt  Baiae. 

Sect.  XII.  I  have  seen  and  heard  of  many  in  this  city,  who, 
having  not  only  just  tasted  this  way  of  life,  and,  as  we  say,  touch- 
ed it  with  their  finger  ends ;  but  having  prostituted  the  whole  of 
their  youth  to  pleasure,  have  at  last  extricated  themselves,  be- 
come, according  to  the  common  saying,  good  husbands,  and 
proved  men  of  worth  and  eminence.  Some  diversions  are  allow- 
ed this  age  by  all ;  and  nature  herself  bestows  passions  on  youth 
with  a  lavish  hand ;  which,  in  their  sallies,  if  they  endanger  no 
man's  life,  demolish  no  one's  house,  are  looked  upon  as  motlerate 
and  tolerable.  But  from  the  common  vices  of  youth,  you  seemed 
to  me  to  aim  at  bringing  an  odium  upon  Coelius.  Accordingly, 
all  the  profound  silence  with  which  your  speech  was  heard,  was 
owing  to  this,  that  our  thoughts  were  led,  from  a  single  instance, 
to  the  genei'al  corruption  of  the  times.  .  But  nothing  is  more  easy 
than  to  bring  a  chai-ge  against  luxury ;  and  night  would  overtake 
me,  should  I  attempt  to  advance  whatever  may  be  said  on  that 
subject :  corruption  of  manners,  adulteries,  wantonness,  and  ex- 
travagance, flirnish  out  an  ample  field  for  declamation.  To  at- 
tack vice  in  general,  without  accusing  any  person,  would  be  a  co- 
pious and  weighty  subject.  But  your  wisdom,  my  lords,  is  con- 
cerned, not  to  lose  sight  of  the  accused,  nor,  when  the  prosecutor 
has  given  an  edge  to  your  severity  and  gravity  against  things, 
jjgainst  vices,  against  immoralities,  against  the  times,  to  point  it 
Jigainst  a  man,  against  one  who  is  accused  before  you,  and  who  is 
brought  under  an  unjust  odium,  not  for  any  personal  crime,  but 
for  the  vices  of  the  multitude.  I  dare  not  therefore  return  such 
an  answer  to  your  severity  as  it  deserves ;  for  I  meant  to  inter- 
<:ede  for  youth,  and  to  plead  for  some  indulgence  to  their  follies : 
I  say,  I  dare  not :  I  renounce  the  rights  that  are  allowed  to  all, 
I  shall  not  avail  myself  of  the  privileges  of  youth  ;  all  I  desire  is, 
that,  if  the  contracting  of  debts,  if  arrogance,  if  youthful  de- 
baucheries he  at  preseiU  under  a  general  odium,  a§  I  see  they  do, 
the  vices  of  others,  nor  the  depravity  of  the  times,  may  be  no  pre- 
juclice  to  Coelius.  At  the  same  time  that  I  ask  this,  I  am  far  from 
lefusing  to  return  an  exact  answer  to  the  personal  accusationis 
that  ai-e  brought  against  \iim.\ 

'^  Y  3 
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XIII.  Sunt  autem  duo  crimina,  auri  et  veneni ;  in  quibus  una 
atque  eadem  persona  versatur.  Aurum  sumptum  a  Clodia,  vene- 
num  quaesitum,  quod  Clodiae  daretur,  dicitur ;  omnia  sunt  aKa, 
non  crimina,  sed  maledicta,  jurgii  petulantis  magis,  quam  publi- 
cae  quaestionis ;  adulter,  impudicus,  sequester,  convicium  est,  non 
accusatio ;  nullum  est  enim  fundamentum  horum  criminum,  nulla 
sedes ;  voces  sunt  contumeliosae,  temere  ab  irato  accusatore,  nuUo 
auctore,  emissae.  Horum  duorum  criminum  video  fontem,  video 
auctorem,  video  certum  nomen  et  caput ;  auro  opus  fuit :  sumpsit 
a  Clodia,  sumpsit  sine  teste,  habuit  quamdiu  voluit ;  maximum 
video  signum  cujusdam  egregiae  familiaritatis :  necare  eandem 
voluit,  quaesivit  venenum,  solicitavit  quos  potuit,  paravit,  locum 
constituit,  attulit;  magnum  rursus  odium  video  cum  crudeliesimo 
discidio  extitisse.  Res  est  omnis  in  hac  causa  nobis,  judices,  cum 
Clodia,  muliere  non  solum  nobili,  sed  etiam  nota,  de  qua  ego  ni- 
hil dicam,  nisi  depellendi  criminis  causa.  Sed  intelligis  pro  tua 
praestanti  prudentia,  Cn.  Domiti,  cum  hac  sola  rem  esse  nobis : 
quae  si  se  aurum  Coelio  commodasse  non  dicit,  si  venenum  ab 
hoc  sibi  paratum  esse  non  arguit ;  petulanter  facimus,  (21)  si  ma- 
tremfamilias  secus,  quam  matronarum  sanctitas  postulat,  nomina- 
mus :  sin,  ista  n^uliere  remota,  nee  crimen  ullum,  nee  opes  ad  op- 
pugnandum  Coelium  illis  relinquentur,  quid  est  aliud  quod  nos 
patroui  facere  debeamus,  nisi  ut  eos,  qui  insectantur,  repellamus  ? 
quod  quidem  facerem  veliementius,  nisi  intercederent  mihi  inimi- 
citiae  (22)  cum  istius  mulieris  viro ;  fratrem  volui  dicere:  semper 
hie  erro.  Nunc  agam  modice,  nee  longius  progi'ediar,  quam  me 
mea  fides,  et  causa  ipsa  coget ;  neque  enim  muliebres  unquam 
inimicitias  mihi  gerendas  putavi,  praesertim  cum  ea,  quam  omnes 
semper  amicam  omnium  potius  quam  cujusquam  inimicam  puta- 
verunt. 

XIV.  Sed  tamen  ex  ipsa  quaeram  prius,  utrum  me  secum  se- 
vere, et  graviter,  et  prisce  agere  malit ;  an  remisse,  ac  leniter,  et 
urbane ;  si  iUo  austero  more  ac  modo :  aliquis  mihi  ab  inferis 
excitandus  est,  ex  barbatis  illis,  non  hac  barbula  qua  ista  delecta- 
tur,  sed  ilia  horrida  quam  in  statuis  antiquis  et  imaginibus  vide-* 
mus ;  qui  objurget  mulierem,  et  pro  me  loquatur,  ne  ista  mihi 


NOTES. 


(21)  Si  matremfamilins  secus,  quam 
matronarum  sanctitas  postulat  noviinamus.l 
Some  critics  distinguish  between  mater- 
famillas  and  matrona;  but  that  they  were 
used  promiscuously  among  the  Romans, 
to  signify  a  lady  of  a  chaste  reputation, ap- 


pears from  this,  and  other  places  of  Ci- 
cero's writings. 

(22)  Cum\istius  mulieris  viro."]  P.Clodiu* 
IS  here  meant ;  an  abandoned  debauchee, 
who,  according'  to  Plutarch,  was  guilty 
of  incest  with  each  of  his  three  sisters. 
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Sect.  XIII.  He  is  charged  with  two,  one  concerning  gold,  ano- 
ther concerning  poison;  and  both  relate  to  the  same  person.  It 
>  said  that  gold  was  borrowed  of  Clodia,  and  that  poison  was  pre- 
i^ared  to  give  her.  Whatever  else  is  advanced,  is  only  scandal, 
ot  accusation,  and  more  proper  for  a  scolding  bout  than  a  public 
: :  ial.  To  call  one  an  adulterer,  a  debauchee,  a  pimp,  is  to  scan- 
dalize, not  to  accuse  him;  there  is  no  ground  for  such  accusa- 
ions :  they  are  abusive  terms,  rashly  thrown  out  by  an  angry  pro- 
secutor, without  any  foundation.  As  to  these  two  charges,  I  see 
I  he  source,  I  see  the  author,  I  see  the  true  cause  and  principle  of 
tJiem.  Coelius  wanted  gold ;  he  borrowed  of  Clodia :  he  borrow- 
ed il(withou^-ithout  witnesses,  and  kept  it  as  long  as  he  pleased ; 
fiiese  are  cTear  proofs  of  a  great  intimacy.  He  had  a  mind  to  kill 
(^lodia ;  he  looked  out  for  poison ;  he  soUcited  every  person  he 
t  ouid ;  he  prepared  it ;  he  appointed  the  place :  he  brought  it. 
Here  again  I  can  perceive  great  hatred,  with  a  most  violent  quar- 
j1.  In  this  cause,  my  lords,  we  have  only  to  do  with  Clodia;  a 
voraan  not  only  noble,  but  also  well  known ;  concerning  whom  I 
shall  say  nothing  but  what  is  necessary  for  refuting  the  accusa- 
tion. But,  Cn.  Domitius,  'tis  easy  for  one  of  your  great  discern- 
ment, to  see  that  our  business  is  with  her  alone :  if  she  says  that 
she  lent  no  gold  to  Coelius ;  if  she  does  not  accuse  him  ol^ having 
prepared  poison  for  her,  we  are  impertinent  in  mentioning  the 
mother  of  a  family  in  a  manner  different  from  what  the  honour 
of  matrons  requires.  But  if^  setting  Clodia  aside,  our  adversa- 
ries will  have  neither  an  accusation  to  bring  against  Coelius,  nor 
any  means  left  of  attacking  him,  what  else  is  incumbent  upon  us 
who  are  his  advocates,  but  to  repulse  those  who  attack  us  ?  And 
this  indeed  I  would  do  with  vigour,  were  it  not  for  the  animosity 
that  subsists  between  me  and  that  lady's  husband ;  I  meant  to  say 
her  brother ;  I  always  fall  into  that  mistake.  Now  I  will  act 
gently,  lest  I  exceed  the  bounds  which  my  duty,  and  the  cause  I 
am  defending,  prescribe  to  me ;  for  I  have  always  thought  it  in- 
cumbent upon  me,  to  avoid  being  on  bad  temis  with  the  ladies, 
especially  with  Clodia,  who  has  always  had  die  character  of  being 
rather  good-natured  to  every  body,  than  an  enemy  to  any. 

Sect.  XIV.  But  first  I  will  ask  herself,  whether  she  would 
have  me  deal  with  her  in  a  severe,  solemn,  old-fashioned  manner, 
or  in  a  soft,  gentle,  and  courteous  one.  If  in  the  au^tere  man- 
ner, I  must  summon  up  fi-om  the  shades  some  of  those  gentlemen 
with  long  beards,  and  not  with  such  a  young  one  as  she  is  fond 
of,  but  with  a  rough  one,  such  as  we  see  in  old  statues  and  images, 
to  reprove  the  lady,  and  speak  in  my  stead,  lest  she  should  hap- 
pen to  be  angry  with  me.     Let  one*  of  her  owti  family  then  rise 
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forte  succenseat.  Existat  igitur  ex  hac  ipsa  familia  aliquis,  ac 
potissimum  (23)  Caecus  ille;  minimum  enim  dolorem  capiet,  qui 
istam  noil  videbit ;  qui  profecto  si  extiterit,  sic  aget,  et  sic  loque- 
tur :  Mulier,  quid  tibi  cum  Coelio  ?  quid  cum  homine  adolescen- 
tulo  ?  quid  cum  alieno  ?  cur  aut  tarn  familiaris  huic  fuisti,  ut  au- 
rum  commodares ;  aut  tam  inimica,  ut  venenum  timeres  ?  non 
patrem  tuum  videras  ?  non  patruum,  non  avnm,  proavum,  ata- 
vum  audieras  consules  fuisse  ?  non  denique  modo  te  Quinti  Me- 
telli  matrimonium  tenuisse  sciebas,  clarissimi  et  fortissimi  viri, 
patriaeque  amantissimi,  qui  simul  ac  pedem  limine  extulerat,  om- 
nes  prope  cives  virtute,  gloria,  dignitate  superabat?  cui  cum  ex 
amplissimo  genere  in  familiam  clarissimam  nupsisses,  cur  tibi 
Coelius  tam  conjunctus  fuit?  cognatus?  affinis?  viri  tui  fami- 
liaris ?  nihil  horum ;  quid  igitur  fuit,  nisi  quaedam  temeritas  ac 
libido  ?  nonne  te,  si  nostrae  imagines  viriles  non  commovebant, 
ne  progenies  quidem  mea,  (24-)  Q.  ilia  Clodia,  aemulam  domes- 
ticae  laudis  in  gloria  muliebri  esse  admonebat  ?  non  virgo  ilia 
vestalis  Clodia,  quae  patrem  complexa  triumphantem,  ab  inimico 
tribuno  plebis  de  curru  detrahi  passa  non  est  ?  cur  te  fraterna  vitia 
potiiis,  quam  bona  paterna,  et  avita,  et  usque  a  nobis  cum  in  viris, 
turn  etiam  in  foeminis  repetita  moverunt?  (25)  Ideo-ne  ego  pa- 
ccm  Pyrrhi  diremi,  ut  tu  amorum  turpissimorum  quotidie  foedera 
ferires?  (26)  ideo  aquam  adduxi,  ut  ea  tu  incestc  uterere?  ideq 
viam  munivi,  ut  earn  tu  alienis  viris  comitata  celebrares  ? 


XV.  Sed  quid  ego,  judices,  ita  gravem  personam  induxi,  ut  et 
verear,  ne  se  idem  Appius  repente  convertat,  et  Coelium  incipiat 
accusare  ilia  sua  gravitate  censoria  ?  Sed  videro  hoc  posterius,  at- 
que  ita,  judices,  ut  vel  severissimis  disceptatoribus  M.  Coelii  vi- 


NQTES. 


(23)  Caecus  ?7/e.]  Nothing  could  set 
Clodia's  infamy  in  a  clearer  or  stronger 
point  of  view,  or  more  powerfully  aifect 
the  minds  of  the  audience,  than  the  art- 
ful manner  in  which  Cicero  here  con- 
trasts her  character  with  that  of  her  il- 
lustrious ancestors.  Her  family  was  ope 
of  the  most  considerable  in  Rome,  and 
the  person  introduced  to  expostulate  with 
her  was  old  Appius  Claudius,  a  famous 
orator  and  civilian,  who  lost  his  sight  in 
the  latter  part  of  his  life. 

(24)  Quinta  ilia  Clodia.]  Wl)en  Scipio 
Nasica  went  to  meet  the  goddess  Cybele, 
■who  was  brought  to  Rome  towards  the 
end  of  the  second  Punic  war,  he  was  at- 
tended by  such  of  the  ladies  of  Rome,  as 
■were  in  the  highest  veneration  for  their 
virtue,  Some  of  the  vestals  likewise  ac- 
companied him,  and  particularly  this 
Quinta  Clodia ;  of  whom  it  is  related, 
that  when  the  vessel,  on  which  the  god- 
4es5  was  imported,  unfortunately  struck 


upon  a  bank  of  sand  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Tiber,  and  neither  the  mariners,  nor 
several  yoke  of  oxen,  were  able  to  move 
it,  she,  pulling  it  only  by  her  girdle  tied 
to  it,  easily  set  it  afloat.  Clodia  is  said 
to  have  been  suspected  of  incontinence  ; 
and,  it  is  added,  that  this  miracle  was 
wrought  in  answer  of  her  prayer  to  the 
godde.ss,  to  give  a  testimony  of  her  inno- 
cence, 

(25)  Ideo-ne  ego  pacern  Pi/rrhi  diremi.]  ■ 
When  Cyneas  was  sent  by  Pyrrhus  to  the 
Roman  senate  with  proposals  of  peace, 
he  found  several  of  the  conscript  fathers 
disposed  to  accept  them.  Appius,  who 
had  for  some  time  retired  from  all  pub- 
lic business,  and  confined  himself  wholly 
to  his  family,  on  account  of  his  grear  age 
and  the  loss  of  his  sight,  upon  hearing 
the  report  of  what  passed  in  the  senate, 
caused  himself  to  be  carried  in  the  arms 
of  his  domestics  to  the  senate-house, 
where,  by  an  animated  speech,  he  sp 
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up,  and  blind  Appius  rather  than  any  other ;  for,  as  he  cannot  see 
her,  his  grief  will  be  the  less.  Were  he  to  appear,  he  would  be- 
have thus,  and  address  her  in  the  following  manner :  Woman  ! 
what  is  thy  business  with  Coelius  ?  what  with  a  boy  ?  what  with 
a  stranger  ?  \Vniy  was  you  either  so  intimate  with  him  as  to  lend 
him  money,  or  so  much  his  enemy  as  to  be  afiaid  of  being  poi- 
soned by  him?  Hast  thou  not  seen  thy  father  in  the  consulship? 
not  heard  that  thy  uncle,  thy  grandfather,  thy  great-grandfather, 
and  his  father  were  consuls?  Art  thou  ignorant  that  Q.  ISIetel- 
ius  was  tliy  husband,  a  man  of  the  greatest  eminence  and  bravery, 
and  a  distinguished  patriot,  who  no  sooner  appeared  in  a  public 
character,  than  he  surpassed  almost  all  his  countrymen  in  glory, 
merit,  and  dignity  ?  After  being  married  into  so  illustrious  a 
familv,  thyself  too  nobly  descended,  why  was  Coelius  so  intimate 
with  thee  ?  Was  he  thy  relation  ?  thy  kinsman  ?  thy  husband's 
intimate  ?  He  was  none  of  all  these.  W^hat  then  could  be  the 
reason,  but  indiscretion  and  lust  ?  If  the  images  of  the  men  of  our 
family  did  not  move  thee,  ought  not  my  daughter  Q.  Clodia  to 
have  excited  in  thy  breast  an  emulation  of  her  domestic  virtues, 
the  chief  glory  of  a  woman  ?  Ought  not  that  Clodia,  the  vestal 
virgin,  who,  embracing  her  father  in  his  triumphal  car,  would 
not  suffer  a  tribune  of  the  people,  who  was  his  enemy,  to  tear  him 
from  it  ?  Why  dost  thou  imitate  the  vices  of  a  brother,  rather 
than  the  viitues  of  a  father,  a  grandfather,  of  a  whole  family  from 
me  downward,  both  males  and  females  ?  Did  I  hinder  my  coun- 
try from  entering  into  a  peace  with  Pyrrhus,  that  you  might  daily 
enter  into  engagements  of  infamous  amours  ?  Did  I  supply  the 
city  with  water,  that  you  might  use  it  for  the  purposes  of  im- 
purity ?  Did  I  make  a  highway,  to  be  frequented  by  you  and 
your  gallants  ? 

Sect.  XV.  But  what's  this  I  am  doing,  my  lords?  I  have  in- 
troduced so  venerable  a  character,  that  1  am  afraid  lest  the  same 
Appius  should  turn  against  CoeUus  of  a  sudden,  and  accuse  him 
with  his  censorial  gravity.  But  I  shall  speak  to  that  by  and  bv; 
and  in  such  a  manner,  my  lords,  that  I  flatter  myself  I  shall  vin- 


NOTES. 


awakened  fhe  Roman  spirit  in  the  sena- 
tors, that  without  farther  debate  they 
unanimously  passed  a  decree,  instantly  to 
dismiss  the  ambassador  wrh  this  answer: 
/^  That  the  Romans  would  enter  into  no 
"  treaty  with  king  Pyrrhus,  so  long 


ntvi  ?]  The  first  invention  of  the  Roman 
aquaeducts  is  attributed  to  Appius,  who 
brought  water  into  Rome,  in  the  year  of 
the  city  441,  by  a  channel  of  eleven  miles 
in  lergth.  He  likewise  built  the  fannuj 
Fta  Ajrjtia,  which  took  its  name  from 


he   continued  in   Italy;   but  with   ^11       him:   a  considerable  part  of  this  extra- 


their  strer.gch  would  pursue  the  w 
against   him,   though   he  should  van 
qui'h  a  thousand  L.av:n!u>'s.'* 
(26)  Jdeo  aquam  adduxi,  idco  viam  mu 


ordinary  work  still  remains,  and,  though 
it  has  laired  above  two  thousand  years, 
is  in  most  places,  for  several  miles  toge- 
ther, as  entire  as  whea  it  was  first  made. 
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tarn  me  probaturum  esse  confidam.  Tu  vero,  mulier,  (jam  enim 
ipse  tecum  nulla  persona  introducta  loquor);  si  ea  quae  facis, 
quae  dicis,  quae  iasimulas,  quae  moliris,  quae  arguis,  probare  co- 
gitas ;  rationem  tantae  familiaritatis,  tantae  consuetudinis,  tantao 
conjunctionis  leddas  atque  exponas  necesse  est.  Accusatores  qui- 
dem  libidines,  amores,  adulteria,  Baias,  acta,  convivia,  comessa- 
tiones,  cantus,  symphonias,  navigia  jactant :  iidemque  significant, 
nihil  se,  te  invita,  dicere ;  quae  tu,  quoniam  mente  nescio  qua, 
eiFrcnata  atque  praecipiti  in  forum  deferri  judiciumque  voluisti, 
aut  diluas  oportet,  et  falsa  esse  doceas,  aut  nihil  neque  crimini 
tuo,  neque  testimonio  credendum  esse  fateare.  Sin  autem  urba- 
niiis  me  agere  mavis,  sic  agam  tecum ;  removebo  ilium  senem  du- 
rum, ac  pene  agrestem :  ex  hisque  tuis  sumam  aliquem,  ac  potis- 
simum  minimum  fratrem  tuum,  qui  est  in  isto  genere  urbanissi- 
mus,  qui  te  amat  plurimum :  qui  propter  nescio  quam,  credo,  ti- 
miditatem,  et  noctui-nos  quosdam  inanes  metus,  tecum  semper 
pusio  cum  majore  sorore  cubitavit;  eum  putato  tecum  loqui:  Quid 
tumultuaris,  soror?  quidinsanis?  quid  clamore  exorsa,  verbis  par- 
vam  rem  magnam  facis  ?  vicinum  adolescentulum  adspexisti : 
candor  hujus  te  et  proceritas,  vultus  oculique  perpulerunt :  saepius 
videre  voluisti :  nonnunquam  in  iisdem  hortis  visa  nobilis  mulier : 
ilium  filium  familias  patre  parco  ac  tenaci,  habere  tuis  eopiis  de- 
vinctum  non  potes :  calcitrat,  respuit,  non  putat  tua  dona  esse 
tanti ;  confer  te  alio ;  habes  hortos  ad  Tiberim :  ac  diligenter  eo 
loco  praeparasti,  quo  omnis  juventus  natandi  causa  venit;  hinc 
licet  conditiones  qaotidie  legas :  cur  huic,  qui  te  spernit,  moles- 
ta  es? 

XVI.  Redeo  nunc  ad  te,  Coeli,  vicissim,  ac  mihi  auctoritatem 
patriam  severitatemque  suscipio :  sed  dubito,  quem  patrem  potis- 
simum  sumam.  (27)  Caecilianum-ne  aliquem,  vchementem  atque 
durum?  Nunc  enim  demum  mihi  ayiimus  ardet,  nunc  meiim  cor 
cuvudatur  ird :  aut  ilium,  oinfelix!  osceleste!  Ferrei  sunt  isti 
patres.  Ego-ne  quid,  dicani  P  ego-ne  quid  velim  ?  quae  tu  omnia 
tuis  foedis  factis  facis,  id  nequidquam  velim,  Vix  ferenda  dice- 
ret  talis  pater,  Cur  te  in  istam  vicinitatem  meretriciam  contu- 
listi  P  cur  illecehris  cognitis  non  refugistiP  cur  alienam  tdlam 
midierem  nosti  P    dide  ac  disjice,  per  me  licebit :    si  egebis,  tihi 


NOTES. 

(27)  Caecilianum-ne  aliquem,  vehemen-   I   comic  poet,  most  of  whose  characters 
tern  atque  durum  /]  This  Caecilius  was  a  |  were  of  the  grave  and  morose  kind. 
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dicate  the  character  of  M.  Coelius,  to  the  satisfaction  even  of  the 
-everest  judges.  As  for  you,  Clodia,  (for  now  I  speak  to  you 
nyself,  witliout  introducing  a  feigned  character) ;  if  you  think  of 
proving  your  actings,  your  words,  your  accusations,  your  fictions, 
your  affirmations,  there  is  a  necessity  for  your  declaring  the  cause 
of  this  great  familiarity,  this  great  friendship,  this  great  intimacy. 
Our  accusers  talk  loudly  of  debaucheries,  amours,  adulteries,  the 
baths,  banquets,  collations,  songs,  concerts,  and  pleasure-boats; 
while  at  tlie  same  time  they  give  out,  that  they  say  nothing  with- 
out your  directions.  All  this,  as  your  violent  and  wayward  hu- 
mour has  brought  you  into  the  forum  and  before  the  court,  you 
must  either  disown  and  shew  to  be  false,  or  allow  that  no  credit 
is  due  either  to  your  accusation  or  your  testimony.  But  if  you 
would  have  me  deal  more  courteously  with  you,  I  will  do  it  thus: 
I  will  remove  that  rigid  and  almost  savage  old  man,  and  make 
choice  of  one  of  these  kinsmen  of  yours ;  your  youngest  brother 
rather  than  any  other,  who  is  perfectly  pohte  in  liis  way,  who  is 
very  fond  of  you,  who,  from  an  unaccountable  kind  of  timidity, 
and  being  subject,  1  imagine,  to  fears  in  the  night-time,  has  al- 
ways lain  with  you,  like  a  httle  master,  as  he  is,  with  his  eldest 
sister.  Suppose  him  then  to  address  you  thus :  Why  do  you 
make  all  this  noise  and  bustle,  sister  ?  why  are  you  in  this  fury  ? 
why  do  you  swell  such  a  trifle  into  a  matter  of  importance  by 
your  clamour  ?  You  have  cast  your  eyes  on  a  young  neighbour ; 
ins  complexion,  his  figure,  his  air,  his  eyes  have  charmed  you; 
you  have  been  fond  of  seeing  him  often ;  you  have  been  some- 
times in  the  same  gardens  with  him,  a  woman  of  your  distinc- 
tion !  with  all  your  riches  you  cannot  engage  him,  though  still 
under  the  tuition  of  a  griping  sting\'  father ;  he  spurns,  he  dis- 
dains, he  slights  your  presents.  Betake  yourself  to  some  other 
place :  you  have  gardens  nigh  the  Tiber,  and  have  been  at  great 
pains  to  fit  up  an  apartment  near  the  place  where  all  our  youth 
go  to  bathe ;  fi-om  thence  you  may  have  an  oppoitmiitv  every 
day  of  gratifying  yourself:  why  are  you  so  troublesome  to  one 


Sect.  XVI.  I  come  now  to  you,  Ck)elius,  in  your  turn,  and 
assume  the  authority  of  a  father ;  but  I  know  not  what  father  I 
shall  personate :  shall  it  be  one  of  Caecilius's  passionate,  rigid 

fathers  ? Xow  my  send  is  all  on  Jire,  and  my  breast  s-vcdls  xcith 

passion. Or,  shall  I  assume  the  character  of  that  other?  O 

tiTetch  !  O  profligate !     These  fathers  have  hearts  of  steel. 

— What  shall  I  say  P  -what  shall  I  propose?  Your  infamous  deeds 
defeat  all  my  jmrposes.  The  reproofs  of  such  a  father  would  be 
almost  intolerable.  Why  did  you  go  into  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
prostitute  ?  Why^  kruming  her  seducing  charms,  did  you  not  re- 
tire ?     TMiy  be  familiar  ivith  another's  imfe  P     Squander  and  dis- 
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doJehif :  mihi  sat  est,  qui  aetatis  qiiod  reliquum  est  ohlectem  meae. 
lluic  tristi  ac  decrepito  seni  respondent  Coelius,  se  nulla  cupi- 
ditate,  inductum  de  via  decessisse.  Quid  signi  ?  nulli  sumptus, 
nulla  jactura,  nulla  versura.  At  fuit  fama.  Quotusquisque  istara 
effugere  potest  in  tarn  malcdica  civitate?  Vicinum  ejus  mulieris 
miraris  male  audisse,  cujus  frater  germanus  sermones  iniquorum 
efFugere  non  potuit  ?  Leni  vero  et  dementi  patri,  cujusmodi  ille 
est :  Fores  cffregit  ?  restituentur :  discidit  vestem  ?  resarcietiir; 
Coelii  causa  est  expeditissima.  Quid  enim  esset,  in  quo  se  non 
facile  defenderet?  Nihil  jam  in  istam  mulierem  dico  :  (28)  sed 
si  esset  aliqua  dissimilis  istius,  quae  se  omnibus  pervulgaret,  quae 
haberet  palam  decretum  semper  aliquem,  cujus  in  hortos,  domum, 
Baias,  jure  suo  libidines  omnium  commearent;  quae  etiam  aleret 
adolescentes,  et  parsimoniam  patrura  suis  sumptibua  sustentaret : 
si  vidua  libere,  proterva  petulanter,  dives  effuse,  libidinosa  mere- 
tricio  more  viveret ;  adulterum  ego  putarem,  si  quis  banc  paullo 
liberius  salutasset  ? 


XVII.  Dicet  aliquis,  Haec  Igitur  est  tua  disciplina?  sic  tu  in- 
stituis  adolescentes  ?  ob  banc  causam  tibi  hunc  puerum  parens 
commendavit  et  tradidit,  ut  in  amore  et  voluptatibus  adolescen- 
tiam  suam  collocaret ;  et  banc  tu  vitam  atque  haec  studia  defen- 
deres  ?  Ego,  si  quis,  judices,  hoc  robore  animi,  atque  hac  indole 
virtutis  ac  continentiae  fuit,  ut  respueret  omnes  voluptates,  om- 
nemque  vitae  suae  cursum  in  labore  corporis,  atque  in  animi 
contentione  conficeret;  quem  non  quies,  non  remissio,  non  ae- 
qualium  studia,  non  ludi,  non  convivia  delectarent ;  nihil  in  vita 
expetendum  putaret,  nisi  quod  esset  cum  laude  et  cum  dignitate 
conjunctum ;  hunc  mea  sententia  divinis  quibusdam  bonis  in- 
structum  atque  ornatum  puto.  Ex  hoc  genere  illos  fuisse  arbi- 
tror  (29)  Camillos,  Fabricios,  Curios,  omnesque  eos  qui  haec  ex 
minimis  tanta  fecerunt.  Verum  haec  genera  virtutum  non  solum 
in  moribus  nostris,  sed  vix  jam  in  libris  reperiuntur:   chartae 


NOTES. 


(28)  Sed  si  esset  aliqua  dissimilis  istius.] 
Cicero,  in  this  passage,  while  he  affects 
to  introduce  another  character,  paints 
that  of  Clodia  in  the  strongest  colours. 

(29)  Camillas,  Fabricios,  Curios]  Ca- 
tnillus  was  a  captain  of  great  valour  and 
capacity.  He  was  maliciously  accused  of 
having  taken  to  his  own  use  some  part  of 
the  spoil  of  the  city  Veil,  and,  to  avoid 
the  disgrace  of  a  condemnation,  banished 
himself.  Not  long  after,  when  Rome  was 
burnt  by  the  Gauls,  and  the  Capitol  in- 
T«8ted,  this  generous  Roman,  more  afflict- 
ed at  the  calamities  of  his  country  than 
at  his  own  banishment,  came  to  her  as- 
sistance while  she  was  treating  about  a 
peace,  broke  off  the  treaty,  and  so  total- 
ly vaiiijuished  and  destroyed  the  enemy, 


that  not  a  man  was  left  to  carry  home  the 
news  of  their  disaster. — Fabricius  was  one 
of  the  three  ambassadors  sent  by  the  Ro- 
mans to  treat  with  Pyrrhus,  about  a  re- 
lease of  prisoners ;  he  was  a  man  of  dis- 
tinguished VTtue,  a  brave  and  able  war- 
rior, and  extremely  poor. — Curius  was 
remarkable  for  living  in  a  voluntary  po- 
verty :  he  triumphed  over  the  Samnite?, 
and  in  the  distribution  of  their  lands 
among  those  Romans  who  had  none  of 
their  own,  allotted  to  each  man  np  more 
than  seven  acres,  and  accepted  no  more 
himself,  though  a  much  larger  portion 
was  offered  him.  He  said,  that  to  pre- 
serve the  Roman  frugality,  it  were  to  be 
wished  that  no  man  had  more  land  than 
was  necessary  for  his  subsistence. 
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zipate  your  fortune ;  you  may  for  me ,-  if  you  are  reduced  to  xpanty 
*iis  yourself  must  suffei- ;  as  for  me,  I  have  enough  to  render  the 
short  remaindei-  of  my  Ufe  comfoiiable.  To  this  severe  and  de- 
crepid  old  man  Coelius  might  answer,  that  he  had  not  deviated 
from  the  path  of  his  duty  through  any  irregular  passion.  But 
how  does  this  appear  ?  Why,  I  was  not  extravagant  in  my  ex- 
pences,  I  sustained  no  losses,  contracted  no  debts.  But  it  was 
reported  that  you  had.  Who  can  guard  against  reports  m  a  city 
so  much  addicted  to  scandal?  Are  you  surprised  that  a  neigh- 
bour of  this  lady  had  his  reputation  attacked,  when  her  own  bro- 
ther could  not  escape  the  lash  of  maUcious  tongues?  But  before 
a  mild  and  indulgent  father,  who  should  talk  in  the  following 
manner:  Has  he  broke  open  doors P  let  them  be  repaired :  has 
he  torn  a  garment  ?  let  it  be  mended :  the  cause  of  Coelius  may 
verj-  easily  be  defended.  For  what  article  is  there,  upon  which 
he  might  not  easily  vindicate  himself?  I  say  nothing  now  against 
that  lady :  but  should  there  be  one  of  a  different  character  from 
hers,  who  should  prostitute  herself  to  all ;  who  should  always  have 
some  one  or  other  to  bestow  her  favours  upon,  and  that  publicly ; 
whose  houses,  gardens,  baths,  should  be  thrown  open  for  the  pur- 
poses of  promiscuous  lewdness :  nay,  who  should  maintain  young 
men,  and  employ  her  money  in  making  amends  for  the  scanty 
allowances  of  griping  fathers:  if  such  a  lady  should  live  licentious- 
ly in  her  widowhood,  shew  the  lewdness  of  her  disposition  by  the 
wantonness  of  her  behaviour,  use  her  riches  for  the  purposes  of 
extravagance,  and  if  her  lust  should  lead  her  to  prostitution,  can 
that  man  be  thought  an  adulterer,  who  shall  be  prettj'  free  in  his 
addresses  to  her  ? 

Sect.  XVII.  But  some  person  will  be  ready  to  say,  WTiat  f 
are  these  then  your  instructions?  Is  it  thus  you  educate  youth? 
Was  it  for  this  that  Coelius  was  recommended  to  you  when  a 
l)oy,  and  delivered  up  to  your  care  by  his  father,  that  he  might 
spend  his  younger  years  in  amours  and  pleasures  ?  Are  you  be- 
come an  advocate  for  such  pursuits,  and  for  such  a  course  of  life? 
If  there  is  a  person,  my  lords,  of  such  firmness  of  mind,  of  such 
a  bias  to  virtue  and  temperance,  as  to  reject  all  pleasures,  and 
make  his  whole  life  one  continued  scene  of  bodily  toils  and  mental 
efforts ;  one  for  whom  neither  repose,  nor  amusement,  nor  the 
pursuits  of  his  equals,  nor  diversions,  nor  banqueting?,  have  any 
charms;  who  thinks  nothing  desirable  in  lite  but  what  is  glorious 
and  honourable ;  he  is,  in  my  opinion,  furnished  and  adorned  with 
qualities  more  than  human.  ISuch,  I  apprehend,  were  the  Camilli, 
the  Fabricii,  the  Curii,  and  all  those  who  have  raised  this  empire 
to  such  a  height  of  grandeur  from  so  small  a  beginning.  But  such 
itxalted  virtues  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  manners  of  the  present 
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quoque,  quae  illam  pristinam  severitatem  continebant,  obsoleve- 
rimt :  neque  solum  apud  nos,  qui  banc  sectam  rationemque  vitae, 
re  magis  quara  verbis  secuti  sumus ;  sed  etiam  apud  Graecos,  doc- 
tissimos  homines ;  quibus,  cum  facere  non  possent,  loqui  tamen 
et  scribere  honeste  et  magnifice  licebat.  Alia  quaedam,  mutatis 
Graeciae  temporibus,  praecepta  exstiterunt.  Itaque  (30)  alii  vo- 
luptatis  causa  omnia  sapientes  facere  dixerunt:  neque  ab  hac 
orationis  turpitudine  eruditi  homines  refugerunt ;  alii  cum  volup- 
tate  dignitatem  conjungendam  putaverunt,  ut  res  maxime  inter 
se  repugnantes  dicendi  facultate  conjungerent.  Illud  unum  ad 
laudem  cum  labore  directum  iter  qui  probaverunt,  prope  jam  soli 
in  scholis  sunt  relicti :  multa  enim  nobis  blandimenta  natura  ipsa 
genuit,  quibus  sopita  virtus  conniveret :  et  interdura  multas  vias 
adolescentiae  lubricas  ostendit,  quibus  ilia  insistere,  aut  ingredi 
sine  casu  aliquo  aut  prolapsione  vix  posset :  et  multarum  rerum 
jucundissimarum  varietatem  dedit,  qua  non  modo  haec  aetas,  sed 
etiam  jam  corroborata  caperetur.  Quamobrem  siquem  forte  in- 
veneritis,  qui  aspernetur  ocuhs  pulchritudinem  rerum,  non  odore 
ullo,  non  tactu,  non  sapore  capiatur,  excludat  auribus  omnem 
suavitatem ;  huic  homini  ego  fortasse  et  pauci  deos  propitios,  ple- 
rique  autem  iratos  putabunt. 

XVIII.  Ergo  haec  deserta  via,  et  inctdta,  atque  interclusa  jam 
frondibus  et  virgultis  relinquatur :  detur  aliquid  aetati :  sit  ado- 
lescentia  liberior :  non  omnia  voluptatibus  denegentur :  non  sem- 
per superet  vera  ilia  et  directa  ratio :  vincat  aliquando  cupiditas 
voluptasque  rationem ;  dummodo  ilia  in  hoc  genere  praescriptio, 
moderatioque  teneatur  :  parcat  juventus  pudicitiae  suae,  ne  spoliet 
alienam :  ne  effundat  patrimonium,  ne  foenore  trucidetur,  ne  in- 
currat  in  alterius  domum  atque  famam :  ne  probrum  castis,  labem 
integris,  infamiam  bonis  inferat :  ne  quem  vi  terreat :  ne  intersit 
insidiis:  sceiere  careat :  (31)postremo,  cum  paruerit  voluptatibus, 
dederit  aliquid  temporis  ad  ludum  aetatis,  atque  ad  inanes  hasce 


NOTES. 


(30)  Alii  voluntatis  causa  omnia  sapi- 
entes  facere  dixerunt.']  The  Epicureans 
are  here  meant,  to  whose  doctrine  Cicero 
was  a  declared  enemy,  looking  upon  it 
as  pernicious  to  society,  and  destructive 
of  morality. 

(31)  Postremo  ciim  paruerit  voluplati- 
hus.']  As  Cicero  may  appear  to  some  to 
be  an  advocate  for  libertinism  in  this  ora- 
tion, and  to  plead  for  too  much  indulg- 
ence to  the  vices  and  follies  of  youth,  it 
ought  to  be  considered  that  his  orations 
are  not  always  the  proper  vouchers  of 
his  opinions,  being  mostly  of  the  judicial 
kind,  or  the  pleadings  of  an  advocate, 
Vihose  business  it  was  to  make  the  best 


of  his  cause,  and  to  deliver,  not  so  much 
what  was  true,  as  what  was  useful  to  his 
client ;  the  patronage  of  truth  belonging 
in  such  cases  to  the  judge,  and  not  to  the 
pleader.  It  would  be  absurd  therefore  to 
require  a  scrupulous  veracity,  or  strict  de- 
claration of  his  sentiments  in  them  ;  the 
thing  does  not  admit  of  it,  and  he  himself 
forbids  us  to  expect  it.  In  his  oration  for 
Cluentius,  he  freely  declares  the  true  na- 
ture of  all  his  judicial  pleadings,  "  That 
"  man,"  says  he,  "  is  much  mistaken,  who 
"  thinks,  that  in  those  judicial  pleadings, 
"he  has  an  authentic  specimen  of  our  opi- 
"  nions;  they  are  the  speeches  of  the  cau- 
"  ses  and  the  times,  not  of  the  men  or  the 
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times,  nay  scarce  indeed  in  tlieir  writings.  The  very  books  that 
contained  this  ancient  severity,  are  become  antiquated,  not  oulj 
among  us  who  have  followed  this  manner  of  life  more  by  our  ac- 
tions than  by  our  words,  but  likewise  among  the  Greeks,  that 
ver}^  learned  nation :  who,  when  they  could  not  practise  such  ri- 
gid virtue,  were  still  at  liberty  to  praise  it  highly  both  in  speaking 
and  '.vriting.  Since  this  change  in  Greece,  a  different  set  of  phi- 
losophers has  arisen.  Some  of  them  maintain,  that  the  wise  do 
every  thing  for  the  sake  of  pleasure :  and  even  their  learned  men 
talk  in  this  shameUd  manner.  Others  have  thought  that  honour 
is  to  be  joiiied  ^\ith  pleasure,  that  by  their  eloquence  they  might 
unite  things  so  very  opposite  in  their  natures.  Those  who  affirm 
that  labour  is  the  only  path  that  leads  to  glori*,  are  almost  left 
alone  within  their  schools.  For  nature  herself  has  ftimished  us 
•with  many  allurements  which  overpower  virtue,  and  lull  her 
asleep ;  she  points  out  fi-om  time  to  time  many  slippery  paths  to 
youth,  in  which  they  can  neither  stand  nor  walk,  but  they  are  in 
danger  of  falling,  or  making  some  false  step ;  and  such  is  the  va- 
riety of  delightful  objects  wherewith  she  presents  us,  that  not  only 
the  early  part,  but  the  most  robust  and  confirmed  period  of  lite, 
is  liable  to  be  seduced  by  it.  If  you  happen  then  to  find  one 
whose  eye  despises  beauty,  to  whom  the  richest  odours  can  give 
no  delight,  who  is  indifferent  to  the  most  exquisite  pleasures  his 
sense  of  feeling  renders  him  capable  of,  whose  palate  refuses  to 
be  gratified,  and  whose  ears  are  deaf  to  harmony  ;  I,  perhaps, 
and  a  few  others,  may  think  that  the  gods  have  been  favourable 
to  such  a  person,  but  the  generality  will  think  tliey  have  been 
cruel  to  him. 


Sect.  XVIII.  Let  us  quit  then  this  unfrequented  and  rugged 
pcth,  which  is  now  covered  with  briars  and  bushes;  let  some  al- 
lowances be  made  to  youth  :  let  more  liberty  be  granted  it ;  Jet 
pleasure  be  sometimes  indulged ;  let  not  pure  and  unbiassed  rea- 
son always  prevail :  let  passion  and  pleasure  sometimes  obtain  the 
victory,  provided  they  be  kept  within  the  bounds  of  moderation ; 
let  the  young  man  be  tender  of  his  own  chastity,  and  not  violate 
that  of  another ;  let  him  not  squander  his  fortune,  nor  ruin  himself 
bj' mortgages,  nor  attack  the  house  nor  the  reputation  of  another: 
let.  him  bring  no  stain  upon  the  chaste,  no  reproach  upon  the  un- 
corrupted,  no  dishonour  upon  the  worthy ;  let  him  terrify  none 
by  open  force,  nor  hurt  them  by  secret  contrivances :  let  him  be 
free  from  crimes ;  and  after  having  indulged  in  pleasure,  and 
spent  some  part  of  his  time  in  the  diversions  and  trifling  pursuits 


"  i  dvocates ;  if  the  causes  could  speak  for 
•*  themselves,  nobody  would  employ  an 
•  crator ;  but  we  are  employed  to  speak, 


NOTES. 

"  not  what  we  would  undertake  to  afErtn 
"  upon  ourauthority, but  what  is  suggest- 
««  ed  by  the  cause  and  the  thbg  itself." 
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adolescentiae  cupiditates :  revocet  se  aliquando  ad  curam  rei  do- 
mesticae,  rei  forensis,  reipublicae  :  ut  ea,  quae  ratione  antea  non 
perspexerat,  satictate  ubjccisse,  experiendo  contempsisse  videatur. 
Acmulti  et  noistra,  et  patruni  majorumque  memoria,  judices,  sum- 
jiii  homines,  ^et  clarissirai  cives  fuerunt,  quorum,  cum  adolescen- 
tiae cupiditates  doferbuissent,  eximiae  virtutes,  firmata  jam  aetate,     * 
exstiterunt :  ex  quibus  neminem  milii  necesse  est  nominare ;  vos-     | 
met  vobiscum  recordamini ;  nolo  enim  cujusquam  fortis  atque  il-     i 
lustris  viri,  ne  minimum  quidem  erratum  cum  maxima  laude  con-     1 
jungere ;  quod  si  facere  vellem,  multi  a  me  summi  atque  ornatissi- 
mi  viri  praedicarentur,  quorum  partim  nimia  libertas  in  adolescen- 
tia,  partim  profusa  luxuries,  magnitudo  aeris  alieni,  sumptus  libi- 
dines  nominarentur  :  quae  multis  postea  virtutibus  obtecta,  adoles-    j 
centiae,  qui  vellet,  excusatione  defenderet.  j 

XIX.  At  vero  in  M.  Coelio  (dicam  enim  jam  confidentius  de     \ 
studiis  ejus  honestis,  quoniam  audeo  quaedam  fretus  vestra  sapien-     l 
tia  libere  confiteri)  nulla  luxuries  reperietur,  nulli  simiptus^  nul-    f 
lum  aes  alienum,  nulla  conviviorum  ac  lustrorum  libido ;  quod   i\ 
quidem  vitium  ventris  et  gutturis  non  modo  non  minuit  aetas  ho-    ;j 
minibus,  sed  etiam  auget.     Amores  autem,  ct  hae  deliciae  quae    ■ 
vocantur,  quae  firraiore  animo  praeditis  diutius  molestae  non  so-    ; 
lent  esse  (mature  enim  et  celeriter  deflorescunt)  nunquam  hunc 
occupatum  inipeditumque  tenuerunt.     Audistis,  cum  pro  se  di- 
ceret :  audistis  antea,  cum  accusaret :  defendcndi  haec  causa,  non 
gloriandi  loquor :  genus  orationis,  facultatem,  copiam  scntentia- 
rum  atque  verborum,  quae  vestra  prudentia  est,  perspexistis.  At- 
que in  eo  non  solum  ingenium  elucere  ejus  videbatis ;  quod  saepe, 
etiamsi  industria  non  alitur,  valet  tamen  ipsum  suis  viribus :  sed 
inerat  (nisi  me  propter  benevolentiam  forte  fallebat)  ratio  et  bo- 
nis artibus  instituta,  et  cura  et  vigiliis  elaborata.     Atque  scitote, 
judices,  eas  cupiditates  quae  objiciuntur  Coelio,  atque  haec  studia 
de  quibus  disputo,  (32)  non  facile  in  eodem  homine  esse  posse: 
fieri  enim  non  potest,  ut  animus  libidini  deditus,  amore,  deside- 
rio,  cupiditate,   saepe  nimia  copia,  inopia,   etiam  nonnunquam 
impeditus,  hoc,  quidquid  est,  quod  nos  facimus  in  dicendo,  non 
mode)  agendo,  verum  etiam  cogitando,  possit  sustinere.     An  vos 
aliam  causam  esse  ullam  putatis,  cur,  in  tantis  praemiis  eloquen- 


NOTES. 


(32)  Non  facile  in  eodem  homine  esse 
posse.]  What  is  here  advanced  must  be 
looked  upon  not  as  the  orator's  real  senti- 
ments, but  as  something  specious  thrown 
out  in  order  to  make  the  best  of  his  cause. 
Had  it  been  necessary,  Cicero  could  easi- 


ly have  produced  a  variety  of  characters 
wherein  gallantry  and  application  to  stu- 
dy and  business  were  united  :  and  indeed 
a  moderate  acquaintance  with  the  world 
will  shew  that  there  is  in  fact  no  incon" 
sistence  between  them,  "^ 
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oC  youth,  let  him  at  last  recal  his  thoughts  to  his  private  con- 
cerns, to  those  of  the  forum,  and  to  those  of  the  state,  tliat  what 
ke  had  not  before  viewed  with  die  eye  of  reason,  he  may  seem  to 
taye  rejected  through  satiety,  and  to  have  slighted  from  expe- 
rience. And  indeed  there  have  been  many  great  and  eminent 
men,  my  lords,  in  our  own  days,  and  in  the  days  of  our  fathers 
and  tbrefathers,  who,  after  the  heat  of  youthful  passion  has  abated, 
have,  in  tlie  maturity  of  age,  displayed  the  most  sublime  and  il- 
lustrious virtues.  It  is  needless  for  me  to  name  any  of  them,  you 
yourselves  can  recollect  them;  for  I  will  not  blend  even  the 
shghtest  failing  of  any  brave  and  illustrious  man  with  his  greatest 
praise.  "Were  I  disposed  to  do  it,  I  could  mention  many  great 
and  celebrated  persons,  some  of  whom,  however,  were,  in  the 
earlv  part  of  life,  very  licentious,  others  profusely  luxurious,  some 
involved  in  debt,  others  extravagant  and  debauched:  but  these 
miscarriages,  being  covered  afterwards  by  many  virtues,  might 
be  defended  by  any  one,  by  pleading  theii'  youtli. 

Sect.  XIX.  As  to  M.  Goelius  (for,  now  that,  relying  on  your 
vsisdom,  1  have  readily  acknowledged  some  of  his  indiscretions, 
I  will  speak  with  more  boldness  of  his  virtuous  pursuits),  it  will 
be  found  that  he  has  never  been  luxui'ious,  never  extravagant, 
never  in  debt,  never  passionately  fond  of  voluptuous  banquetings, 
or  places  of  bad  fame.  For  lust  and  intemperance  are  so  far 
from  being  duninished,  that  they  are  increased  by  age.  But  as 
to  amours,  and  what  we  call  gallantry,  which  generally  do  not 
long  disturb  those  who  are  endued  with  any  firmness  of  mind 
(for  they  soon  decay,),  these  never  fettered,  never  engi'ossed 
him.  You  heard  him  when  he  pleaded  his  own  cause;  you 
heard  him  before,  when  he  accused  Palla:  I  say  this  to  de- 
fend him,  and  not  to  boast  of  him.  You  observed,  such  is  your 
discernmeni,  his  manner  of  pleading,  his  great  readiness,  and  the 
richness  of  his  sentiments  and  language.  You  saw  in  him,  not 
only  the  brightness  of  genius,  which  is  often  powerful  of  itself 
witliout  the  aids  of  industry ;  but,  if  my  fi'iendship  for  him  does 
not  bias  me,  there  likewise  appeared  in  what  he  said,  a  great  deal 
of  judgment  and  understanding,  such  as  shewed  both  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  libei-al  arts  and  sciences,  and  great  diligence  and 
application.  And  know,  my  lords,  that  it  is  scarce  possible  for 
sucli  passions  as  Coelius  is  charged  with,  and  the  studies  I  speak 
of,  to  be  united  in  the  same  person.  For  it  is  impossible  that  a 
mind  abandoned  to  lewdness,  enslaved  by  amours,  by  desire,  by 
passion,  often  embarrassed  by  too  great  abundance,  and  some- 
times by  want,  -can  either  exert  that  activity,  or  bestow  that  in- 
t«!nseness  of  thought,  that  is  necessai*y  to  perform  what  we  do  in 
e.oquence,  how  little  soever  it  may  be.  Can  any  other  reason  be 
si;isigned,  do  you  imagine,  why  the  number  of  those  who  apply  t? 
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tiae,  tanta  voluptate  dicendi,  tanta  lande,  tanta  gloria,  taiito  ho-^ 
nore,  tam  sint  pauci,  semperque  fuerint,  qui  in  hoc  labore  versen- 
tur?  Omittendae  sunt  oinnes  voluptates:  relinquenda  studia  de- 
lectationis ;  ludus,  jocus,  convivium,  sermo  etjam  pene  omnium 
-familiarium  deserendus ;  quae  res  in  hoc  gencre  homines  a  labo- 
re, studioque  dicendi  deterret ;  non  quo  aut  ingenia  deficiant, 
aut  doctrina  puerilis.  An  hie,  si  sese  isti  vitae  dedisset,  consu- 
larem  hominem  admodum  adolescens  in  judicium  vocavisset  ?  hie, 
si  laborem  fugeret,  si  obstrictus  voluptatibus  teneretur,  in  hac 
acie  quotidie  versaretur  ?  appeteret  inimicitias  ?  in  judicium  vo- 
caret?  subiret  periculum  capitis?  ipso  inspectante  populo  Ro- 
jnano,  tot  menses  aut  de  salute,  aut  de  gloria  dimicaret  ? 

XX.  Nihil  igitur  ilia  vicinitas  redolet?  nihil  hominum  fama? 
nihil  Baiae  denique  ipsae  loquuntur?  Illae  vero  non  loquuntur 
solum,  verum  etiam  personant,  hue  unius  mulieris  libidinem  esse 
prolapsam,  ut  ea  non  modo  solitudinem,  ac  tenebras,  atque  haec 
flagitiorum  integumenta  non  quaerat,  sed  in  turpissimis  rebus  fre- 
quentissima  celebritate  et  clarissima  luce  laetetur.  Verum  si  quis 
est,  (33)  qui  etiam  meretriciis  amoribu^  interdictum  juventuli  pu- 
tet,  est  ille  quidem  valde  severus;  negare  non  possum;  sed  ab- 
horret  non  modo  ab  hujus  seculi  licentia,  verum  etiam  a  majonvm 
consuetudine,  atque  concessis ;  quando  enim  hoc  non  factum  est  ? 
quando  reprehensum  ?  quando  non  permissum  ?  quando  denique 
fuit,  ut,  quod  licet,  non  liceret  ?  Hie  ego  jam  rem  definiam :  mu- 
lierem  nullam  nominabo  ;  tantum  in  medio  relinquara.  Siquae 
non  nupta  mulier  domum  suam  patefecerit  omnium  cupiditati, 
palamque  sese  in  meretricia  vita  collocarit,  virorum  alienissimo- 
rum  conviviis  uti  instituerit :  si  hoc  in  urbe,  si  in  hortis,  si  in 
Baiarum  ilia  celebritate  faciet :  si  denique  ita  sese  geret,  non  in- 
cessu  solum,  sed  ornatu  atque  comitatu ;  non  flagrantia  ociilo- 
rum,  non  libertate  sermonis,  sed  etiam  complexu,  osculatione, 
aquis,  navigatione,  conviviis,  ut  non  solum  meretrix,  sed  etiam 
procax  videatur :  cum  hac  si  quis  adolescens  forte  fuerit,  utrum 
hie  tibi,  L.  Herenni,  adulter,  an  amator ;  expugnare  pudicitiam. 


NOTES. 


(33)  Qui  etiam  meretriciis  amoribus  in- 
terdiclum  juventuti  putel.]  This  passage 
is  often  quoted  by  the  libertine  with  a- 
bundance  of  triumph  and  satisfaction,  as 
giving  a  kind  of  sanction  to  his  debauche- 
ries. But  there  is  no  great  reason  for 
triumph  :  Cicero  the  orator,  and  Cicero 
the  philosopher,  speak  often  very  different 
language ;  and  whenever  this  is  the  case, 
surely  the  sentiments  of  the  latter  are  to 
he  preferred  to  those  of  the  former.   He 


is  here  pleading  the  cause  of  Coelins, 
whom  he  knew  to  be  a  libertine ;  and  a 
great  part  of  what  he  advances  mubt  be 
looked  upon  as  mere  declamation,  so  that 
no  great  stress  is  to  be  laid  upon  it :  in 
his  Offices,  -and  his  other  philosophical 
writings,  he  talks  in  a  very  different 
strain,  as  all  know  who  have  read  then* 
with  any  degree  of  attention.  The  de- 
bauchee, therefore,  if  he  would  have  CT- 
cejo  for  his  advocate,  must  take  Cicero' 
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this  study,  is  at  present,  and  always  has  been  so  small,  though  its 
rewards,  its  pleasures,  its  glory,  its  honour  is  so  very  great .''  All 
pleasures  must  be  relinquished ;  dehghtful  pursuits  thrown  up ; 
divci-sions,  mirth,  banqueting,  nay  almost  the  conversation  of  our 
intimate  friends,  must  be  renounced:  this  is  what  discourages 
men  fi-oni  the  laborious  study  of  eloquence,  and  not  the  want  of 
genius  or  education.  If  Coelius  had  followed  such  a  course  of 
life,  would  he  have  impeached  a  person  of  consular  dignity,  when 
so  verj'  young  ?  If  he  were  averse  to  labour,  if  he  w  ere  held  fast 
in  the  chains  of  pleasure,  would  he  appear  every  day  in  this  field 
of  battle  ?  would  he  be  fond  of  enmity  ?  would  he  arraign  any 
person?  would  he  expose  his  Life  to  danger?  would  he  contend 
for  so  many  months,  before  the  whole  people  of  Rome,  either  for 
glory  or  preservation  ? 

Sect.  XX.  But  does  the  neiglibourhood  of  Clodia  send  forth 
no  odours?  is  the  pub^c  voice  silent?  do  not  the  waters  of  Baiae 
speak?  They  not  only  speak,  but  they  bawl  out,  that  the  lewd- 
ness of  one  woman  is  such,  that  she  does  not  only  not  look  for  so- 
litude and  darkness,  and  the  like  covers  for  crimes,  but  takes  plea- 
sure in  practising  the  most  infamous  debaucheries  before  crowds, 
and  in  the  face  of  day.  But  if  any  person  thinks  that  free  inter- 
course, even  with  prostitutes,  is  to  be  denied  to  youth,  such  a 
one  is  severe  indeed :  I  cannot  contradict  him :  this,  however,  I 
must  say,  that  he  differs  not  only  from  the  freedom  of  the  present 
age,  but  likewise  from  what  our  forefathers  practised  and  allow- 
ed. For  was  there  ever  a  time  when  it  was  not  done  ?  when  it 
was  condemned  ?  when  it  w as  not  tolerated  ?  In  a  word,  was 
there  ever  a  time  in  which  a  thing  allowable  was  not  allowed  ?  I 
■will  here  propose  a  question  ;  I  shall  name  no  lady,  but  leave 
«very  one  to  judge  for  himself:  If  an  unmarried  woman  should 
throw  her  house  open  to  the  lusts  of  all,  profess  herself  openly  to 
be  a  pfostitute,  go  frequently  io  entertainments  with  mere  stran- 
gers ;  if  she  should  do  this  in  the  city,  in  her  gardens,  and  at  the 
Baiae,  a  place  of  such  resort ;  in  a  word,  if  she  should  shew  her- 
selt;  not  only  by  her  gait,  but  by  her  ch'ess  and  train,  not  by  the 
sparkling  of  her  eyes  and  her  indecent  conversation,  but  likewise 
by  her  kisses,  by  her  embraces,  by  her  behaviour  at  the  baths,  in 
pleasure-boats,  and  at  entertainments,  to  be  not  only  a  prostitute, 
but  an  impudent  one ;  if  a  young  gentleman  should  happen  to  be 
seen  with  such  a  lady,  whether,  Herennius,  would  you  look  upon 


NOTES. 

•fv  his  guide,  must  renounce  the  perni-  |  of  a  man;  in  a  word,  he  must  make  vir- 
eicus  path  of  vice  aud  folly,  exchange  the  |  tue  his  choice,  and  then  happiness  will 
jrutificatioDs  of  a  brute  for  the  pleasures  j   certainly  be  his  portion. 

Z  2  . 
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gtn  explere  libidinem  voluisse  videatnr?  (34)  Obliviscor  jam  inju- 
rias,  Clodia :  de})ono  inemoriam  doloris  mei :  quae  abs  te  crude- 
liter  in  meos,  me  absente,  facta  sunt,  negligo :  ne  sint  haec  in  te 
dicta,  quae  dixi ;  sed  ex  te  i})sa  require  ;  quoniam  et  crimen  ac- 
cusatores  abs  te,  et  testem  ejus  criniinis  te  ipsam  dicunt  se  ha- 
bere; siqua  mulier  sit  liujusmodi,  qualem  ego  paulo  ante  descrip- 
si,  tui  dissimilis,  vita  institutoque  meretricio,  cum  hac  aliquid  ado- 
lescentem  hominem  habuisse  rationis,  num  tibi  perturpe,  autper- 
flagitiosum  esse  videatur?  Ea  si  tu  non  es,  sicut  ego  malo,  quid 
est  quod  objiciant  Coelio  ?  sin  earn  te  volunt  esse,  quid  est,  cur 
nos  crimen  hoc,  si  tu  contemnis,  pertimescamns  ?  Quare,  nobis 
da  viam  rationemque  defensionis;  nam  aut  pudor  tuus^defendet, 
nihil  a  M.  Coelio  petulantius  esse  factum ;  aut  impudentia  et 
huic,  et  caeteris  magnam  ad  se  defendendum  fticultatem  dabit. 

XXI.  Sed  quoniam  emersisse  jam  e  vadis,  et  scopulos  praeter- 
vecta  videtur  oratio  mea,  perfacilis  mihi  reliquus  cursus  ostendi- 
tur.  Duo  sunt  enim  crimina  una  in  muliere  summorum  facino- 
riim :  auri,  quod  sumptum  a  Clodia  dicitur :  et  veneni,  quod 
cjusdem  Clodiae  necandae  causa  parasse  Coelium  criminajitur. 
Aurum  sumpsit,  ut  dicitis,  quod  L.  Lucceii  servis  daret,  per  quos 
Alexandrinus  Dio,  qui  turn  apud  Lucceium  habitabat,  necaretur. 
Magnum  crimen  vel  in  legatis  insidiandis,  vel  in  servis  ad  hospi- 
tem  domini  necandum  solicitandis :  plenum  sceleris  consilium,  ple- 
num audaciae.  Quo  quidem  in  crimine  primum  illud  requiram, 
dixerit-ne  Clodiae,  quam  ad  rem  aurum  tum  sumerit,  an  non  dixe- 
rit  ?  si  non  dixit,  cur  dedit  ?  si  dixit,  eodem  se  conscientiae  scelero 
devinxit.  Tu-ne  aurum  ex  armario  tuo  promere  ajisa  es  ?  tu-ne 
(35)  Venerem  illam  tuam  spoliatriceni  spoliaro  ornamentis?  Cae- 
terum,  cum  scires  quantum  ad  facinus  aurum  hoc  quaereretur,  ad 
necem  scilicet  legati,  ad  L.  Lucceii,  sanctissimi  hominis  atquc  in- 
tegerrimi,  labem  sceleris  sempiterni;  huic  facinori  tantotua  mens 
liberalis  conscia,  tua  donius  popularis  ministra,  tua  denique  hos- 
pitalis  ilia  Venus  adjutrix  esse  non  debuit.  Vitjit  hoc  Balbus : 
[facinoris  tantum]  celatam  esse  Clodiam  dixit,  atque  itaCoeiiuni 
ad  illam  attulisse,  se  ad  prnatum  ludorum  aurum  quaerere.  8i  tarn 
familiaris  erat  Clodiae,  quam  tu  esse  vis,  cvtm  de  libidine  ejus 
tam  multa  dicis  r  dixit  profecto,  quo  vellet  aurum :  si  tam  fami^ 
liaris  non  erat,  non  dedit.     Ita,  si  verum  tibi  Coelius  dixit,  6 


NOTES, 


(34)  Obliviscor  jam  injurias,  Clodia.'] 
Cicero  here  refers  to  the  injurious  treat- 
ment he  met  with  from  the  Clodian  fa- 


It  appears  from  several  passages  of  the 
ancients,  that  it  was  usual  for  prostitutes 
to  have  a  statue  of  Venus  in  their  closets. 


mily,  when  he  went  into  banishment;  j  which  they  generally  adorned  with  jevv- 


for  an  ;.ccount  of  which,  see  his  oration 
for  his  oivn  house. 

(35)  Fenerem  illam  tuam  spoUairicem.'\ 


els :   accordingly  Clodia  is  said  to  have 
had  a  very  fine  one  of  gold. 
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liim  as  an  adulterer,  or  a  gallant ;  as  one  who  wanted  to  attack 
chastity,  or  only  to  gratify  UiTpassion?  I  now  forget  my  wrongs, 
Clodia';  I  lay  aside  die  remembrance  of  what  I  suffered ;  I  pass 
over  your  cruelty  to  my  family  in  my  absence.  Let  not  what  I 
have  said  be  applied  to  you ;  but  as  the  prosecutors  give  out,  that 
3'ou  furnished  them  with  this  accusation,  and  that  your  evidence 
is  to  prove  the  fact,  I  ask  yourself  whether,  if  there  is  such  a  wo- 
man as  I  have  just  now  described,  of  a  character  indeed  veiy  un- 
like yours,  but  who  is  a  professed  prostitute,  you  would  look  upon 
it  to  be  a  very  shameful,  or  a  veiy  criminal  tiling,  for  a yoing 
gentleman  to  have  any  intercourse  with  her?  If  you  are  not  ihe 
woman,  as  I  hope  you  are  not,  what  is  it  they  can  object  to  Coe^ 
lius  ?  but  if  you  are,  why  should  we  be  afraid  of  an  accusation 
which  you  despise?  Furnish  us  then  with  the  means  of  niaking 
our  defence ;  for  either  your  chastity  will  prove  that  Coelius  has 
done  nothing  infamous,  or  your  impudence  will  plead  strongly  in 
his  favour,  and  in  that  of  others. 

Sect.  XXI.  But  as  I  seem  now  to  have  got  clear  of  the  shal- 
lows and  rocks  that  stood  in  my  way,  an  easy  course  presents  it- 
self for  the  rest  of  my  cause.  Coelius  is  charged  with  two  enor- 
mous crimes  against  the  same  lady;  with  having  borrowed  gold 
of  Clodia,  and  with  having  prepared  poison  to  kill  her;  the  mo- 
ney he  borrowed,  according  to  you,  to  be  given  to  slaves  of  L.  Luc- 
ceius,  by  whom  he  was  to  murder  Dio  the  Alexandrian,  who  lived 
at  that  time  with  Lucceius.  A  weighty  charge  this,  either  to 
lay  snares  for  ambassadors,  or  to  solicit  slaves  to  assassinate  their 
master's  guest :  a  design  fraught  with  guilt,  fraught  with  audaci- 
ousness. But  here  I  will  ask,  in  the  first  place,  whether  Cociius 
told  Clodia  for  what  purpose  he  borrowed  the  money  at  rliat 
time,  or  whether  he  did  not  ?  If  he  did  not  tell  her,  why  did  .he 
give  it  him  ?  If  he  did,  she  was  equally  guilty.  Did  you  dare  to 
take  gold  out  of  your  cabinet?  to  strip  that  plundering  Venn--  of 
yours  of  her  ornaments?  Besides,  when  you  knew  for  what  hor- 
rid purposes  this  money  was  borrowed ;  namely,  to  assassinate  an 
ambassador,  to  fix  an  eternal  blot  on  the  character  of  L.  Liicceius, 
a  man  of  the  greatest  worth  and  integrity ;  your  generous  heart 
ought  never  to  have  been  privy,  your  popular  roof  subservient, 
Eor  that  hospitable  Venus  of  yours  accessory  to  so  enormous  a 
crime.  Balbus  was  sensible  of  this;  accordingly  he  says,  tliat 
Clodia  knew  nothing  of  the  matter,  and  that  Coelius  told  her  he 
asked  the  money  to  defray  the  expences  of  his  public  sports.  •  If 
he  was  so  very  intimate  with  Clodia,  as  you  would  have  us  be- 
Leve,  when  you  enlarge  so  much  upon  his  debauchery,  he  cer- 
tiiiply  told  her  what  he  intended  to  do.with  the  gold;  if  he  was 
not  so  intimate,  then  she  did  nv/t  give  it  hun.  I:'  Coelius.  then, 
C>  abandoned  woman !  told  you  the  truth,   vou  was  conscious 
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immoderata  mulier  !  sciens  tu  aiirum  ad  facinus  dedisti :  si  non 
est  ausus  dicere,  non  dedisti. 

XXII.  Quid  ego  nunc  argumcritis  huic  crimini,  quae  sunt  in- 
numerabilia,  resistam  ?  Possum  dicere,  mores  M.  Coelii  longissi- 
me  a  tanti  sceleris  atrocitate  esse  disjunctos :  minime  esse  creden- 
dum,  homini  tam  ingenioso  tamque  prudenti  non  venisse  in  men- 
tern,  rem  tanti  sceleris  ignotis  alienisque  servis  non  esse  creden- 
dam.  Possum  etiam,  ilia  et  caeterorum  patronorum  et  mca  con- 
suetudine,  ab  accusatore  perquirere,  ubi  sit  congressus  cum  servis 
Lucceii  Coelius :  qui  ei  ftierit  aditus ;  se  per  ^e,  qua  temeritate  ! 
si  per  alium,  per  quem  ?  Possum  omnes  latebras  suspicionum  per- 
agrare  dicendo;  non  causa,  non  locus,  non  facultas,  non  con- 
scius,  non  perficiendi,  non  occultandi  maleficii  spes,  non  ratio 
ulla,  non  vestigium  maximi  facinoris  reperietur.  !Sed  haec,  quae' 
smit  oratoris  propria,  quae  mihi  non  propter  ingenium  meum, 
sed  propter  banc  exercitationem  usumque  dicendi,  fructum  ali- 
quem  ferre  potuissent,  cum  a  me  ipso  laborata  proferri  videren- 
tur,  brevitatis  causa  relinquo  omnia.  Habeo  enim,  judices,  quemt 
vos  socium  vestrae  religionis  jurisque  jurandi  facile  esse  patiemi- 
ni,  (36)  L.  Lucceium,  sanctissimum  hominem,  et  gravissimum 
testem :  qui  tantum  facinus  in  famam  atque  fortunas  suas  neque 
non  audisset  illatum  a  Coelio,  neque  neglexisset,  neque  tulisset. 
An  ille  vir,  ilia  humanitate  praeditus,  illis  studiis,  artibus  atque 
doctrina,  illius  ipsius  periculum,  quem  propter  haec  ipsa  studia 
diligebat,  negligere  potuisset?  et  quod  facinus  in  alienum  homi- 
nem illatum  severe  acciperet,  id  omisisset  curare  in  hospite  ?  quod 
per  ignotos  actum  cum  comperisset,  doleret,  id  a  suis  tentatura 
negligeret?  quod  in  agris,  locis-ve  publicis  factum  reprehende- 
ret,  id  in  urbe,  ac  suae  domi  coeptum  esse  leviter  ferret?  quod  in 
alicujus  agrestis  periculo  non  praetermitteret,  id  homo  eruditus 
in  insidiis  doctissimi  hominis  dissimulandum  putaret?  Sed  cur 
diutiiis  vos,  judices,  teneo  ?  ipsius  jurati  religionem,  auctoritatem- 
que  percipite,  atque  omnia  diligenter  testimonii  verba  cognoscite. 
(37)  Recita  testimonium  Lucceii.  Testimonium  LuccEir.  Quid 
exspectatis  amplius  ?  an  aliquam  vocem  putatis  ipsam  pro  se  cau- 


NOTES. 


(36)  L.  Lucceium,  sanclissimuni  hami- 
nevi.]  This  Lucceius  was  a  man  of  great 
learning  and  abilities  :  he  wrote  the  his- 
tory of  the  Italic  and  Marian  civil  wars, 
and  undertook  that  of  Cicero's  consulship; 
but  whether  he  finished  it  or  not  is  un- 
certain.   There  is  a  cekbrated  letter  of 


our  orator  to  this  I.ucceius,  which  is  of- 
ten alleged  as  a  proof  of  his  excessive  va- 
nity and  h)ve  of  praise. 

(;37)  Recita  tesltmoniiim  Lucceii.]  Luc- 
ceius was  not  present  himself  at  this  trial^ 
but  sent  his  evidence,  which  waspubliclf 
read  in  court. 
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to  the  crime,  and  gave  him  money  to  perpetrate  it :  if  he  did  not 
dare  to  tell  you,  then  you  did  not  give  it. 

Sect.  XXII.  WTiy  now  should  I  refute  this  accusation  by  ar- 
guments which  may  be  brought  without  number  ?  I  may  say,  that 
the  manners  of  M.  Coelius  are  at  the  greatest  distance  from  so 
enormous  a  crime :  it  is  not  at  all  credible,  that  a  man  of  such 
prudence  and  penetration  could  ever  have  thought  of  entrusting 
an  affair  so  highly  criminal  to  strange  and  unknown  slaves.  I 
may  likewise,  according  to  my  own  custom,  and  that  of  other 
pleaders,  ask  the  accuser  where  CoeUus  met  with  the  slaves  of 
Lucceius  ?  how  he  had  acce<s  to  them  ?  If  by  himself,  what  rash- 
ness !  if  by  another,  who  was  the  man  ?  I  may  enumerate  every 
possible  ground  of  suspicion,  and  still  affirm,  that  there  is  no  foun- 
dation for  tliis  crime;  that  Coelius  could  not  be  privy  to  it,  could 
have  no  opportunity,  no  means,  no  hopes  of  accomplishing,  none 
of  concealing  it;  in  a  word,  that  there  is  not  any  shadow  of  proof, 
any  traces  of  such  atrocious  guilt.  But  all  these,  which  properly 
belong  to  an  orator,  as  1  might  seem  to  have  laboured  them  with 
great  care,  I  pass  over  for  the  sake  of  brevity;  though  I  might 
have  rendered  them  serviceable  to  me,  not  through  any  superio- 
rity of  genius,  but  by  my  practice  and  experience  in  pleading. 
For  I  have,  my  lords,  the  testimony  of  L,  Lucceius,  a  man  of 
the  strictest  honour,  and  of  the  greatest  authority,  whose  oath  and 
integrity  you  will  readily  allow  to  be  compared  with  your  ovm  ; 
who  must  certainly  have  heard  of  such  an  attack  made  by  Coelius 
upon  his  fame  and  fortune,  and  if  he  had,  would  neither  have  des- 
pised, nor  put  up  with  it.  V/ould  a  man  of  such  politeness,  of 
such  erudition,  of  such  knowledge,  have  neglected  the  danger  of 
one  who  was  so  dear  to  him  on  account  of  these  very  accomplish- 
ments ?  And  would  he  not  have  endeavoured  to  prevent  such  vil- 
lany  when  designed  against  his  guest,  which  he  would  have  resen- 
ted so  highly  if  designed  against  a  stranger  ?  ^^''ould  he  have 
slighted  an  action  attempted  by  his  own  domestics,  which  would 
have  grieved  him,  if  committed  by  those  he  did  not  know  ?  what 
he  would  have  condemned,  if  done  in  the  fields,  or  any  public 
place,  would  he  have  been  unconcerned  at  if  attempted  in  the  city, 
and  in  his  own  house  ?  Would  a  man  of  learning  connive  at  a 
plot  against  a  man  of  the  greatest  learning,  when  he  would  not 
slight  the  danger  of  the  meanest  peasant  ?  But  why,  my  lords,  do 
I  detain  you  any  longer  ?  consider  the  integrity  and  authority  of 
this  witness,  on  his  oath,  and  weigh  carefully  every  word  of  his 
evidence.     Read  the  evidence  of  Lucceius.     The  evidence  of 

Lucceius. What  more  do  you  expect  ?  Do  you  imagine  that 

this  cause  itself,  and  that  truth "^can  open  their  mouths,  and  give 
■evidence  for  themselves  ?     This  is  the  defence  of  innocence ; 

Z  * 
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sam  et  veritatem  posse  mittere  ?  Haee  est  innocentiae  dcfensio, 
haec  ipsius  causae  oratio,  haee  una  vox  veritatis :  in  crimine  ipso 
nulla  suspicio  est,  et  in  re  nihil  est  argunicnti :  in  negotio,  quod 
actum  esse  dicitur,  nullum  vestigium  sermonis,  loci,  temporis : 
nemo  testis,  nemo  conscius  nominatur  ;  totum  crimen  profertur 
ex  inimica,  ex  inflimi,  ex  crudeli,  ex  facinorosa,  ex  libidinosa  do- 
;mo :  domus  autem  ilia,  quae  tentata  scelcre  isto  netario  dicitur, 
plena  est  integritatis,  officii,  religionis :  ex  qua  domo  recitatur 
vobis  jurejurandodevincta  auctoritas:  ut  res  minime  dubitanda 
in  contentione  ponatur,  utrum  temeraria,  procax,  irata  mulier 
finxisse  crimen,  an  gravis,  sapiens,  moderatusque  vir  religiose 
testimoniu^i  dixisse  videatur  ? 

XX III.  Reliquum  est  igltur  crimen  de  veneno:  cujus  ego  ne- 
que  principium  invenire,  neque  evolvere  exitum  possum.  Quae 
fuit  enim  causa,  quamobrem  isti  mulier i  venenum  vellet  dare 
Coelius?  ne  aurum  redderet?  numpetivit?  ne  crimen  haereret? 
iium  quis  objecit?  num  quis  denique  fecisset  mentionem,  si  hie 
nemini  nomen  detulisset?  Quin  etiam  Herennium  dicere  audis- 
tis,  verbo  se  molestum  non  futurum  fuisse  Coelio,  nisi  iterum 
eadem  de  re  suo  familiari  absoluto  nomen  hie  detulisset.  Credi- 
bile  est  igitur,  tantum  facinus  nullam  ob  causam  esse  comraissum  ? 
et  vos  non  videtis  fingi  sceleris  maximi  crimen,  ut  alterius  causa 
sceleris  suscipiendi  fuisse  videatur  ?  Cui  denique  commisit  ?  quo 
adjutore  usus  est  ?  quo  socio  ?  quo  conscio  ?  cui  tantum  facinus, 
cui  se,  cui  salutem  suam  eredidit  ?  servis-ne  raulieris  ?  sic  enim 
objectum  est;  et  erat  tam  demens  hie,  cui  vos  ingenium  certer 
tribuitis,  etiamsi  caetera  inimica  oratione  detrahitis,  ut  omnes 
«uas  fortunas  alienis  servis  committeret  ?  at  quibus  servis  ?  ref<?It 
enim  magnopere  idipsum :  his-ne,  quos  intelligebat  non  commu-' 
ni  conditione  servitutis  uti,  sed  licentius,  liberius,  familiarius  cum 
domina  vivere?  quis  enim  hoc  non  videt,  judiees?  aut  quis  hoc 
ignorat,  in  ejusmodi  domo,  in  qua  mater-familias  meretricio  mo- 
re vivat,  in  qua  nihil  geratur  quod  foras  proferendum  sit :  in  qua 
lustra,  libidines,  luxuries,  omnia  denique  inaudita  vitiaatque  fla- 
gitia  versentur ;  (38)  hie  servos  non  esse  servos,  quibus  omnia 
committantur,  per  quos  gerantur,  qui  versentur  iisdem  in  volup- 
tatibus,  quibus  occulta  credantur,  ad  quos  aliquantum  etiam  ex 
quotidianis  sumptibus  ac  luxuria  redundet?     Id  igitur  Coeliu* 


NOTES. 


(38)  Htc  servos  non  esse  servos.']  No- 
thing can  be  more  just  and  sensible  than 
this  rP ■action  of  Cicero,  rhat  in  families 
where  vice  and  debauchery  prevail,  ser- 
vants become  masters.    Being  privy  to 


whatever  Is  transacted,  their  masters  artf| 
entirely  in  their  power;  they  are  afrai 
of  punishing  then^  when  they  do  ami*' 
and  become  the  objects  of  their  ridicul 
of  their  contempt,  and  scorn. 
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iUis  the  language  of  the  cause  itself;  this  the  native  voice  of  truth. 
The  charge  has  no  presumption,  the  crime  no  argument  to  sup- 
port it :  in  the  business  which  is  said  to  have  been  transacted, 
tliere  is  not  the  least  appearance  of  consultation,  of  time,  or  of 
place ;  no  witness,  no  accomplice  is  named :  the  whole  accusation 
proceeds  from  the  infamous,  the  cruel,  the  wicked,  the  lewd  house 
of  an  enemv :  but  the  house,  on  which  so  foul  an  imputation  is 
fixetl,  is  full  of  honour,  humanity,  and  truth :  from  this  house 
evidpuce  is  fijiven  upon  oath ;  so  that  the  matter  we  are  now  de- 
bating admits  of  veiy  little  doubt,  only  whether  it  is  more  likely 
that  a  rash,  impudent,  angry  woman  should  forge  an  accusation, 
or  that  a  grave,  prudent,  and  worthy  man  should  have  the  strict- 
est regard  to  truth  in  giving  his  evidence? 

Sect.  XXIII.  All  that  remains,  therefore,  is  the  charge  of  poi- 
soning, of  which  I  can  neither  trace  the  begiiming,  nor  discover 
the  design.  For  what  could  prompt  Coelius  to  attempt  poisoning 
that  lady  ?  That  he  might  not  return  the  gold  ?  pray  did  she  ask 
it  ?  That  he  might  not  be  charged  with  it  ?  did  any  one  charge 
him  ?  would  any  one  even  have  made  memion  of  it,  if  Coelius  had 
accused  no  person  ?  Besides,  you  heard  Herennius  say,  that  he 
should  never  have  spoke  a  word  against  Coelius,  if  he  had  not  a 
second  time  accused  his  friend  of  the-same  crime,  after  being  once 
acquitted.  Is  it  credible  thien  that  so  atrocious  a  crime  was  com- 
mitted without  any  reason  ?  and  do  not  you  see  that  one  enor- 
mous piece  of  villany  is  pretended  to  have  been  committed,  that 
it  may  seem  to  have  been  done  in  order  to  commit  another  ?  Once 
more,  whom  did  he  employ  to  execute  it  ?.  whom  did  he  make  use 
of  as  his  accomplice  ?  whom,  as  his  companion  ?  whom,  as  his 
coi.fident?  Whom  did  he  trust  with  such  a  crime?  whom  with 
himself?  whom  with  his  own  safety  ?  The  slaves  of  this  woman  ? 
for  so  it  is  alleged ;  antl  was  this  the  man,  whom  you  allow  to  have 
capacity,  though  you  deny  him  every  thing  else,  guilty  of  such 
madness  as  to  trust  hi .  all  to  strange  slaves?  But  to  what  kind  of 
slaves  ?  for  this  is  a  circumstance  of  great  importance :  was  it  to 
those  whom  he  knew  not  to  be  subject  to  the  common  lot  of  slav- 
try„  but  v.ho  lived  in  a  very  free  and  familiar  manner  with  their 
mistress?  For  who  does  not  see  this,  my  lords?  or,  who  is  igno- 
lant  that  in  a  house  where  the  mistress  of  a  family  lives  like  a 
common  prostitute,  in  which  nothing  is  transacted  that  can  be  car- 
lied  abroatl^  which  is  a  scene  of  debauchery,  luit,  luxury ;  in  a 
wovd,  every  unheard-of  scandalous  excess ;  that  in  such  a  house, 
I  say,  slaves  are  not  slaves ;  since  every  thing  is  committed  to  them, 
every  thing  conducted  by  them  i  since  they  partake  of  the  same 
j)leasures,  are  intrusted  with  secrets,  and  have  even  some  share  of 
the  daily  expences  and  luxury?     Did  not  Coelius  thenf  perceive 
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non  videbat  ?  si  enim  tam  familiaris  erat  mulieris,  quam  vos  vul- 
tis ;  istos  quoque  servos  familiares  esse  dominae  sciebat ;  sin  ei 
tanta  consuetude,  quanta  a  vobis  inducitur,  non  erat,  quae  cum 
servis  potuit  familiaritas  esse  tanta  ? 

XXIV.  Ipsius  autem  veneni  quae  ratio  fin^itur  ?  ubi  quaesi- 
tum  est  ?  quemadmodum  paratum  ?  quo  pacto  i  cui,  quo  in  loco 
traditum  ?  Habuisse  aiunt  domi,  vimque  ejus  esse  expertum  in 
servo  quodam  ad  rem  ipsam  parato,  cujus  perceleri  interitu  esse 
ab  hoc  comprobatum  venenum.  (39)  Pro  dii  immortales !  cur 
interdum  in  hominum  sceleribus  maximis,  aut  connivetis,  aut 
praesentis  fraudis  poenas  in  diem  reservatis  ?  Vidi  enim,  vidi,  et 
ilium  hausi  dolorem  vel  acerbissimum  in  vita,  cum  Q.  Metelkis 
abstraheretur  e  sinu  gremioque  patriae :  cumque  ille  vir,  qui  se 
natum  huic  imperio  putavit,  tertio  die  postquam  in  curia,  in  ros- 
tris,  in  repub.  floruisset,  integerrima  aetate,  optimo  habitu,  maxi- 
mis viribus,  eriperetur  indignissime  bonis  omnibus  atque  univer- 
sae  civitati ;  quo  quidem  tempore  ille  moriens,  cum  jam  caeteris 
ex  partibus  oppressa  mens  esset,  extremum  sensum  ad  memoriam 
reip.  reservabat:  cum  me  intuens  flentem  significabat,  interrup- 
tis  atque  morientibus  vocibus,  quanta  impenderet  procella  urbi, 
■quanta  tempestas  civitati :  et  cum  parietem  saepe  feriens  eum,  qui 
cum  Q.  Catulo  fuerat  ei  communis,  crebro  Catulum,  saepe  me, 
saepissime  rempublicam  nominabat ;  ut  non  tam  se  emori,  quam 
spoliari  suo  praesidio  cum  patriam,  turn  etiam  me  doleret.  Quem 
quidem  virum  si  nulla  vis  repentini  sceleris  sustulisset;  quonam 
modo  ille  furenti  fratri  suo  patrueli  consularis  restitisset,  (40)  qui 
consul  incipientem  furere  atque  conantem,  sua  se  manu  interfec- 
turum,  audiente  senatu,  dixerit?  Ex  hac  igitur  domo  progressa 
ista  mulier  de  veneni  celeritate  dicere  audebit  ?  nonne  ipsam  do- 
mum  metuet,  ne  quam  vocem  eliciat  ?  non  pari^tes  conscios,  non 
noctem  iUam  funestam  ac  luctuosam  perhorrescet  ?    Sed  revertar 


NOTES. 


(39)  Pro  dii  immortales/]  Clodia  Was 
commonly  thought  to  have  poisoned  her 
husband,  Q.  Metellus,  who  was  an  ex- 
cellent magistrate,  and  a  firm  patriot,  as 
well  to  revenge  his  opposition  to  the  at- 
tempts  of  her  brother,  as  to  gain  the 
greater  liberty  of  pursuing  her  own 
amours.  Accordingly  Cicero  interrupt- 
ing the  thread  of  his  argument,  in  a 
manner  extremely  well  a>dapte<J-to  move 
his  hearers,  inveighs  against  her  aston 
ishing  impudence  in  daring  ro  accuse 
Coelius  of  a  design  to  poison  her,  when 
she  herself  lay  under  the  suspicion  of 


having  poisoned  her  own  husband,  on 
whom,  to  render  her  character,  if  pos. 
sible,  still  more  odious,  the  orator  be. 
stows  very  high,  and  indeed  very  just 
commendations. 

(40)  Qui  consul  incipientem  furere  at' 
que  conantem,  sua  se  manu  inlerfeclurum, 
audiente  senatu,  dixerit.]  The  attempt 
made  by  Clodius,  in  the  consulship  of 
Metellus,  to  obtain  the  tribunate,  that 
he  might  be  enabled  to  revenge  himself 
upon  Cicero,  is  here  referred  to.  Clodius 
was  a  patrician,  and,  as  such,  incapable 
of  the  tribunate :  accordingly  his  first 


J 
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this?  for  if  he  was  so  familiar  with  the  lady  as  you  give  out,  he 
could  not  but  know  that  these  slaves  were  familiar  with  their  mis- 
tress ;  but  if  there  was  no  such  intimacy  as  you  charge  him  with, 
how  could  he  be  so  very  intimate  with  her  slaves  ? 

Sect.  XXIV.  But  how  is  this  charge  in  regard  to  the  poison 
rendered  probable  ?  Where  was  it  got  ?  how  was  it  prepared  ?  by 
what  means?  to  whom,  and  where  was  it  delivered?  They  say  he 
had  it  at  home,  and  tried  its  force  on  a  slave  whom  he  got  on 
purpose,  and  whose  sudden  death  convinced  him  of  its  efficacy. 
Immortal  gods  !  why  do  you  sometimes  either  wink  at  the  most 
enormous  crimes  of  mankind,  or  defer  the  punishment  of  present 
wickedness  ?  For  I  myself  saw,  and  nothing  in  my  whole  life  ever 
affected  me  with  deeper  sorrow,  I  saw  Q.  Metellus  torn  from  the 
arms  and  bosom  of  his  countiy ;  saw  that  man,  who  thought  him- 
self born  for  this  empire,  cut  off,  in  the  basest  manner,  from  all 
the  virtuous,  and  fi-om  the  whole  state,  in  the  prime  of  his  days, 
in  perfect  health  and  full  vigour,  on  the  third  day  after  he  had 
distinguished  himself  in  the  senate,  in  the  rostrum,  and  in  the 
government.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  when  every  other  feeling 
was  extinguished,  he  reserved  his  last  for  his  country,  and  casting 
his  eyes  upon  me,  who  was  dissolved  in  tears,  intimated,  with 
faltering  and  dying  accents,  how  gi-eat  a  storm  hung  over  this  city, 
how  great  a  tempest  over  the  state ;  and  fi*equently  striking  the 
wall,  which  was  common  to  Catulus  and  him,  often  named  Catulus, 
often  me,  and  very  often  the  republic ;  so  that  death  did  not  give 
him  so  much  concern  as  the  thoughts  that  his  coimtry  and  that  I 
was  deprived  of  his  assistance.  If  no  sudden  ^'iolence  had  cut  off 
this  man,  in  what  manner  would  he,  when  arrived  at  consular 
dignity,  have  opposed  the  fiiry  of  his  cousin,  when  he  declared 
during  his  consulship,  in  the  hearing  of  the  senate,  that  he  would 
kill  him  with  his  own  hand,  though  only  beginning  and  attempting 
his  furious  measures  ?  Shall  a  woman,  then,  from  that  very  house, 
dare  to  mention  the  quick  efficacy  of  poison  ?  shall  she*  not  be 
afraid  lest  the  house  itself  should  open  its  mouth  against  her  ? 
shall  she  not  tremble  at  the  sight  of  the  conscious  walls,  not 
dread  the  remembrance  of  that  fatal,  that  mournful  night  ?  But 
I  return  to  the  accusation ;  for  the  tears  I  have  shed  at  the  men- 


NOTES. 

•tep  was  to  make  himself  a  plebeian*  by  !  The  consul  Metellus,  though  brother-in- 
the  pretence  of  an  adoption  into  a  pie-  j  law  to  Clodius,  warmly  opposed  it,  and 
beian  house.   When  this  affair  was  mov-   ;  declared,  "  that  he  would  strangle  Clo- 


ed  to  the  senate  by  Herennius,  an  ob- 
scure, hardy  tribune,  the  case  being 
wholly  new,  and  contrary  to  all  the 
forms,  it  met  with  no  encouragement. 


"  dius  sooner  with  his  own  hands,  than 
"  suffer  him  to  bring  such  a  disgrace 
"  upon  his  family." 
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ad  crimen;  etenim  haec  facta  illius  clarissimi  ac  fortissimi  viri  men- 
tio  et  vocem  meam  fletu  debilitavit,  et  mentem  dolore  impedivit. 

»XXV.  Sed  tamen  venenum  unde  fuerit,  quemadmodum  pa- 
ratum  sit,  non  dicitur.  Datum  esse  hoc  aiunt  P.  Licinio,  pudenti 
adolescenti,  et  bonoj  Coelii  familiairi:  constitutum  factum  esse 
cum  servis,  ut  venirent  ad  balneas  Xenias :  eodem  Licinium  esse 
ventunim,  atque  iis  veneni  pyxidem  traditurum.  Hie  primum 
illud  require,  quid  attinuerit  illud  ferri  in  eum  locum  constitutum? 
cur  iili  servi  non  ad  Coelium  domum  venerint  ?  si  manebat  tanta 
ilia  consuetudo  Coelii  cum  Clodia,  tantaque  familiaritas,  quid 
suspicionis  esset,  si  apud  Coelium  mulieris  servus  visus  esset? 
Sin  autem  jam  suberat  simultas,  exstincta  erat  consuetudo,  dis- 
cidium  exstiterat ;  hinc  illae  lacrymae  nimirum,  et  haec  causa  est 
3iorum  omnium  scelerum  atque  criminum.  Immo,  inquit,  cum 
servi  ad  dominam  rem  istam,  et  maleficium  Coelii  detulissent, 
mulier  ingeniosa  praecepit  suis,  ut  omnia  Coelio  pollicerentur : 
scd,  ut  venenum,  cum  a  Licinio  traderetur,  manifesto  compre- 
hendi  posset,  constitui  locum  jussit  balneas  Xenias,  ut  eo  mitteret 
amicos,  qui  delitescerent :  deinde  repente,  cum  venisset  Licinius, 
ut  venenum  traderet,  prosilirent,  hominemque  comprehenderent. 

XXVI.  Quae  quidem  omnia,  judices,  perfacilem  rationem 
habent  reprehendendi ;  cur  enim  balneas  publicas  potissimum 
constituerat  ?  in  quibus  non  invenio  quae  latebra  togatis  homini- 
bus  esse  possit ;  nam  si  essent  in  vestibulo  balnearum,  non  late- 
rent:  sin  se  in  inlimum  conjicere  vellent,  nee  satis  commode 
calceati  et  vestiti  id  facere  possent,  et  fortasse  non  reciperentur : 
nisi  forte  mulier  potens,  (48)  quadrantaria  ilia  pernmtatione,  fa- 
miliaris  facta  erat  balneatori.  Atque  equidem  vehementer  ex- 
spectabam,  quinam  isti  viri  boni,  testes  hujus  manifesto  depre- 
hensi  veneni  dicerentur;  nulli  enim  sunt  adhuc  nominati;  sed 
non  dubito  quin  sint  pergraves,  qui  primlim  sint  talis  foeminae 
familiares ;  deinde  eam  provinciam  susceperint,  ut  in  balneas  con- 
truderentur:  quod  ilia  nisi  a  viris  honestissimis,  ac  plenissimis 
dignitatis,  quam  velit  sit  potens,  imnquam  impetravisset.  Sed 
quid  ego  de  dignitate  istorum  testium  loquor?  virtutcm  eorum 
diiigentiamque  cognoscite;  in  balneis  delituerunt ;  testes  egrcgios! 
deinde  temere  prosiluerunt ;  homines  gravitati  deditos  !  Sic  enim 
fingunt ;  cum  Licinius  venisset,  pyxidem  teneret  in  manu,  cona- 


NOTES. 


(48)  Qicadranlarid  ilia  jiermutdlione.'] 
Plutarch  informs  us  that  Clodia  was  call- 
ed Quadrantaria,  from  her  having  been 
bilked  by  one  of  her  young  gallants, 
who  gave  her  a  guadrans,  or  fourth  part 
of  an  as,  instead  of  a  piece  of  gold. 
Cicero,  by  his  using  the  word  ilia,  pro- 


bably refers  to  this,   as  being  a    well- 
known  story ;  but  he,  no  doubt,  meau»j 
to  insinuate  farther,  that  she  was  familia 
with  the  bagnio-keejier,  and  bestowed  h« 
favours  upon  him,   instead  of  the  qua 
drans  which  he  received  from  every  one 
who  used  his  bath. 
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tion  of  that  brare  and  illustrious  man  have  weakened  my  voice, 
and  my  grief  has  discomposed  my  mind. 

Sect.  XXV.  It  is  not  said,  however,  whence  this  poison  came, 
nor  how  it  was  prepared.  They  allege  it  was  given  to  P.  Lici- 
nius,  a  young  man  of  virtue  and  modesty,  and  the  friend  of  Coe- 
lius ;  that  an  appointment  was  made  with  the  slaves  to  come  to 
the  Senian  bath,  whither  Licinius  was  likewise  come,  and  to  de- 
liver them  a  box  of  poison.  Now,  here  I  would  first  ask,  what 
end  could  be  answered  by  carrying  it  to  the  appointed  place  ? 
why  did  not  these  slaves  come  to  the  house  of  CoeUus  ?  If  there 
was  still  so  close  a  connection,  and  so  great  an  intimacy  betwixt 
Coelius  and  Clodia,  what  suspicion  would  one  of  her  slaves  being 
seen  at  his  house  have  occasioned  ?  But  if  there  already  subsisted 
a  secret  aversion,  if  the  intimacy  was  dissolved,  and  a  quaiTel 
arisen,  this  was  the  giound  of  all  the  concern,  this  the  source 
from  whence  all  this  guilt  and  all  these  accusations  are  derived. 
Nay,  but  it  is  said,  that  when  the  slaves  of  Clodia  informed  her 
of  the  matter,  and  of  the  wicked  designs  of  Coelius,  this  shrewd 
woman  ordered  them  to  promise  him  every  thing ;  and,  in  order 
to  have  clear  evidence  of  the  poison  when  delivered  by  Licinius, 
desired  the  Senian  bath  to  be  the  place  appointed,  that  she  might 
send  some  of  her  friends  thither  to  lie  in  ambush,  and,  when  Li- 
cinius should  come  and  deliver  the  poison,  to  rush  out  suddenly 
and  seize  him. 

Sect.  XXVI.  But  all  this,  my  lords,  may  verj'  easily  be  re- 
fitted :  for  why  should  she  particularly  make  choice  of  the  public 
baths,  in  which  I  don't  see  how  gentlemen  in  full  dress  can  pos- 
sibly be  concealed  ?  for,  at  the  entrance  of  the  bath,  they  must 
be  seen :  were  they  to  thrust  themselves  into  the  inner  part,  their 
siioes  and  clothes  must  uicoimncde  them ;  admittance  too  might 
have  been  denied  them,  unless  perhaps  that  powerful  lady  pro- 
cared  it  by  bestowing  her  favours  on  the  bagnio-keeper,  instead 
of  the  price  of  bathing.  And  indeed  I  was  veiy  impatient  to 
hear  the  names  of  these  worthy  men,  who  are  said  to  be  witnesses 
of  the  seizing  of  this  poison ;  for  as  yet  none  of  them  have  been 
^  named.  I  do  not  question,  however,  but  they  are  very  consider- 
able persons;  in  the  first  place,  as  they  are  intimate  with  such  a 
lady,  and  in  the  next,  as  they  undertook  to  conceal  themselves  in 
a  bath ;  a  favour  which  no  degree  of  power  whatever  could  have 
procured  her,  but  from  men  of  the  greatest  honour  and  dignity. 
But  why  do  I  mention  the  dignity  of  these  witnesses  ?  Observe 
their  bravery  and  address.  They  concealed  themselves  in  a  bagnio. 
I^xcellent  witnesses  !  Then  they  rushed  out  of  a  sudden.  Cirave 
gentlemen  truly  !     The  story  is  thus  told :  when  Licinius  came 
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retur  tradere,  nondum  tradidisset,  turn  repente  evolasse  istos 
praeclaros  testes  sine  nomine :  Licinium  autem,  cum  jam  manum 
ad  tradendam  pyxidem  porrexisset,  retraxisse,  atque  illo  repen- 
tino  hominum  impetu  se  in  fugam  conjecisse.  O  magna  vis  veri- 
tatis,  quae  contra  hominum  ingenia,  calliditatem,  solertiam,  con- 
traque  fictas  omnium  insidias,  facile  se  per  se  ipsam  defendat  1 

XXVII.  Verum  haec  tota  fabdla  veteris  et  plurimarum  fabu- 
larum  poetriae,  quam  est  sine  argument©  !  quam  nullum  invenire 
exitum  potest !  Quid  enim  isti  tot  viri  (nam  necesse  est  fuiss^ 
non  paucos,  ut  et  comprehendi  Licinius  facile  posset,  et  res  mul- 
torum  oculis  esset  testatior)  cur  Licinium  de  manibus  amiserunt? 
qui  minus  enim  Licinius  comprehendi  potuit,  cum  se  retraxit,  ne 
pyxidem  traderet,  quam  si  non  retraxisset  ?  erant  enim  illi  positi, 
ut  comprehenderent  Licinium ;  ut  manifesto  Licinius  teneretur, 
aut  cum  retineret  venenum,  aut  cum  tradidisset.  Hoc  fuit  totum 
consilium  mulieris,  haec  istorum  provincia,  qui  rogati  sunt :  quos 
quidem  tu  quamobrem  temere  prosiluisse  dicas,  atque  ante  tern- 
pus,  non  reperio.  Fuerant  hoc  rogati :  fuerant  ad  hanc  rem  col- 
locati,  ut  venenum,  ut  insidiae,  facinus  denique  ipsum  ut  mani- 
festo comprehenderetur.  Potuerunt-ne  meliori  tempore  prosilire, 
quam  cum  Licinius  venisset  ?  cum  in  manu  teneret  veneni  pyxi- 
dem? quae  si  cum  jam  erat  tradita  servis,  evasissent  subito  ex 
balneis  mulieris  amici,  Liciniumque  comprehendissent :  implora- 
ret  hominum  fidem,  atque  a  se  illam  pyxidem  traditam  perne- 
garet :  quern  quomodo  illi  reprehenderent  ?  vidisse  se  dicerent  ? 
primum  ad  se  revocarent  maximi  facinoris  crimen :  deinde  id  se 
vidisse  dicerent,  quod,  quo  loco  collocati  fuerant,  non  potuissent 
videre.  Tempore  igitur  ipso  se  ostenderunt  cum  Licinius  venis- 
set, pyxidem  expediret,  manum  porrigeret,  venenum  traderet. 
(42)  Mimi  ergo  est  jam  exitus,  non  fabulae :  in  quo  cum  clausula 
non  invenitur,  fugit  aliquis  e  manibus,  deinde  scabella  concrepant, 
aulaeum  tollitur. 

XXVIII.  Quaero  enim,  cur  Licinium  titubantem,  haesitan- 
tem,  ccdentem,  fiigere  conantem,  mulieraria  manus  ista  de  mani- 
bus emiserit :  cur  non  comprehenderint  ?  cur  non  ipsius  confes-* 
sione,  multoriim  oculis,  facinoris  denique  voce,  tanti  sceleris  cri- 
men expresserint  ?    an  timebant,  ne  tot  unum,  valentes  imbe- 


NOTES. 


(42)  Mimi  ergo  est  jam  exilits,  non  fa- 
bulae.] Diomedes  defines  the  Mimits  to  be 
an  irreverent  and  lascivious  imitation  of 
obscene  acts.  It  seems  to  have  been  a 
confused  medley  of  comic  drollery  on  a 
variety  of  subjects,  without  any  consist- 
ent order  or  design;  delivered  by  one 
actor,  and  heightened  with  all  the  li- 
•tnce  of  obscure  gesticulation.    Its  best 


character,  as  practised  by  its  greatest 
master,  Laberius,  was  that  of  being  wit- 
ty in  a  very  bad  way,  and  its  sole  end 
and  boast,  risu  diducere  ricium.  It  is 
with  great  propriety,  therefore,  that 
Cicero  compares  this  incoherent  story  of 
the  poison,  to  the  Mimus,  wherein  there 
was  no  connection  or  regular  design. 
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with  the  box  in  his  hand,  and  endeavoured  to  give  it  away,  but 
had  not  as  yet  done  it,  these  noble  witnesses,  without  name,  rush- 
e<l  out  of  a*  sudden:  upon  this  Licinius,  who  had  already  stretch- 
ed out  his  hand  to  deliver  the  box,  drew  it  back,  and  being  fright- 
ened at  the  sudden  attack  of  these  gentlemen,  betook  himself  to 
flight.  O  the  mighty  power  of  truth,  which  easily  defends  herself 
against  the  contrivances,  subtlety,  and  artifice  of  mankind,  and 
against  all  the  secret  arts  of  fiction  ! 

'  Sect.  XXVII.  But  all  this  fable,  which  is  invented  by  a  ladj 
that  has  long  dealt  in  fictions,  how  void  of  probability  is  it !  how 
unconnected  and  intricate !  WTiy  did  so  many  men  suffer  Licinius 
to  escape  ?  for  their  number  could  not  be  small,  both  that  it  might 
be  the  easier  to  seize  Licinius,  and  that  the  matter  might  be  the 
better  attested.  Was  it  more  difficult  to  seize  him  when  he  drew 
back,  that  he  might  not  deliver  the  box,  than  if  he  had  not  draiiSTi 
back  ?  for  they  were  placed  there  on  purpose  to  seize  Licinius,  to 
catch  him  in  the  fact,  either  with  the  poison  about  him,  or  alter  he 
had  delivered  it.  This  was  all  the  lady  proposed ;  this  was  the  busi- 
ness of  those  who  were  employed  by  her ;  and  why  should  you 
say  that  they  rushed  out  rashly,  and  too  soon,  I  cannot  conceive. 
This  was  what  they  were  employed  for;  with  this  view  they  were 
placed  there,  that  the  poison,  the  plot,  in  a  word,  the  whole  villany 
might  be  clearly  discovered.  Could  they  have  rushed  out  more 
■  opportimely  than  when  Licinius  came  in  ?  when  he  held  the  box 
of  poison  in  his  hand  ?  For  if  the  lady's  friends  had  sallied  forth, 
and  seized  Licinius,  af^er  it  was  delivered  to  the  slaves,  he  would 
have  called  out  for  assistance,  and  denied  that  the  box  was  deli*'er- 
ed  by  him.  And  in  this  case,  how  could  they  have  convicted  him? 
would  they  have  said  they  saw  him  ?  Why  this,  in  the  first  place, 
must  have  brought  upon  themselves  an  accusation  of  a  very  hei- 
jious  crime ;  and,  in  the  next,  they  must  have  affirmed  that  they 
saw  what  they  could  not  possibly  have  seen  from  the  place  where 
they  v/ere  concealed.  They  shewed  themselves  therefore  the  very 
moment  that  Licinius  came,  when  he  was  going  to  give  the  box, 
when  he  was  stretcliing  forth  his  hand,  when  he  was  delivering 
the  poison.  This  then  is  the  end  of  a  farce,  not  of  a  comedy,  in 
which,  when  there  is  no  conclusion,  some  person  makes  his  es- 
cape, the  benches  creak,  and  the  curtain  is  drawn. 

^  Sect.  XXVIII.  For  I  ask,  why  the  lad}''s  troop  suffered  Li^ 
cinius,  while  he  was  in  suspense,  hesitating,  retreating,  and  en- 
deavouring to  make  his  escape,  to  slip  out  of  their  hands ;  why 
tley  did  not  seize  him ;  why,  by  his  own  confession,  by  the  eyes 
of  so  many  witnesses ;  in  a  word,  by  the  voice  of  the  tiling  itself, 
^ey  did  not  prove  so  enormous  a  crime  in  the  clearest  maimer? 
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cillum,  alacres  perterritum  superare  non  possent?  Nullum  argu- 
mentum  in  re,  nulla  susplcio  in  causa,  nullus  exitus  criminis  re- 
peViUir.  Itaque  liaec  causa  ab  argumentis,  a  conjectura,  ab  iis 
signis,  quibus  Veritas  illustrari  solet,  ad  testes  tota  traducta  est. 
Quos  quidem  ego  testes,  judices,  non  modo  sine  ullo  timore,  sed 
etiam  cum  aliqua  spe  delectationis  exspecto ;  praegestit  aijimus 
jam  videre,  prim  urn  lautos  juvcnes,  mulieris  beatae  ac  nobilis 
familiares :  deinde  fortes  viros,  ab  imperatrice  in  insidiis,  atque 
in  praesidio  balnea  rum  locatos :  ex  quibus  requiram,  quonam 
modo  latuerint,  aut  ubi :  alveus-ne  ille,  an  equus  Trojanus  fue- 
rit,  qui  tot  invictos  viros,  muliebre  bellum  gerentes,  tulerit  ac 
texerit  ?  lUud  vero  respondere  cogam,  cur  tot  viri  ac  tales  hunc 
et  unum,  et  tam  imbecillum,  quam  videtis,  non  aut  stantem  com- 
prehenderint,  aut  fugientem  consecuti  sint ;  qui  se  nunquam  pro- 
fecto,  si  istum  in  locum  processerint,  explicabunt:  (43)  quam  vo- 
lent  in  conviviis  faceti,  dicaces,  nonnunquam  etiam  ad  vinum  di- 
serti  sint ;  alia  fori  vis  est,  alia  triclinji :  alia  subselliorum  ratio, 
alia  lectorum :  non  idem  judicum,  comessatorumque  conspectus : 
lux  denique  longe  alia  est  soils,  et  lychnorum.  Quamobrem  ex- 
cutiemus  omnes  istorum  delicias,  omnes  ifieptias,  si  prodierint; 
sed,  si  me  audiant,  navent  aliam  operam,  aliam  ineant  gratiam, 
in  aliis  se  rebus  ostentent :  vigeant  apud  istam  mulierem  venus- 
tate ;  dominentur  sumptibus ;  haereant,  jaceant,  deserviant :  tapiti 
vero  innocentis,  pt  fortunis  parcaiit. 

XXIX.  At  sunt  servi  illi  de  cognatorum  sententia,  nobilissimo- 
rum  et  clarissimorum  homJ>num,  manumissi.  Tandem  aliquid  in- . 
venimus,  quod  ista  mulier  de  suorum  propinquorum,  fortissimo-^ 
rum  virorum,  sententia  atque  auctoritate  fecisse  videatur.      Sed 
scire  cupio,  quid  habeat  argujnenti  ista  manumissio :  in  qua  aut . 
crimen  est  Coelio  quaesitum,  aut  quaestio  subleyata,  aut  multarum 
rerum  couhciis  servis,  cum  causa  praemium  persolutum.   At  pro- 
pinquis  placuit ;  cur  non  placeret,  cum  rem  tu-te  ad  eos  non  ab 
aliis  libi  allatam,  sed  a  te  ipsa  compertam  deferre  diceres  ?     Hie  j 
etiam  miramur,  (44)  si  illam  commentitiam  pyxidem  obscoenisr  j 


NOTES. 

(43)   Quam  vnlcnt  in  conviviis  faceli,  1  happen  to  be  engaged  in  matters  of  im. 

dicaces,  nonnnnqnnm  etiavi  ad  vinum  di-    ,  portance, 

serli  sint.']     Cicero  here  represents,  in  a    |  (44)    5/  illam  covimentitiam  pyxiilem 

very  beautiful  manner,  the  insignificance    j  obscoenissima  sitjubula  consecuta.]     Ouv 

of  that  giddy   tribe,    who   spend   their   I  orator   here    alludes   to  some  infamous 

time   in   perpetual   dissipation,  in  noisy  j  and  notorious  story,  which  took   its  rise 

mirth,  and  insipid  gaiety,   when  they  |  from  this  box ;  but  what  it  was  we  are 

\  no  where  told. 
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Were  they  afraid  lest  they  should  not  be  able  to  get  the  better  of 
him  ?  What !  so  many  against  one,  the  strong  against  the  weak, 
the  bold  against  the  fearful !  The  whole  matter  is  without  proof, 
the  allegations  have  no  presumptions  to  support  them,  the  charge 
has  no  manner  of  connection.  This  cause,  therefore,  being  desti- 
titute  of  proofs,  presumptions,  or  any  of  those  circumstances  by 
Avliich  the  truth  is  usually  cleared  up,  depends  solely  upon  wit- 
nesses ;  witnesses,  my  lords,  whom  I  wait  for  not  only  without 
the  least  apprehension,  but  even  \\-ith  some  hopes  of  being  pleased. 
I  long  much  to  see,  first,  the  elegant  young  gentlemen,  the  friends 
of  a  rich  and  noble  lady,  and  then  those  brave  men  posted  by 
their  conunandress  in  ambush,  and  guarding  a  bagnio.  I  will  ask 
them,  in  what  manner  they  were  concealed,  or  where ;  whether 
it  was  a  large  bathing-tub,  or  a  Trojan  horse,  that  contained  and 
concealed  so  many  invisible  men,  fighting  in  the  service  of  a  lady? 
I  will  oblige  them  to  declare,  why  so  many  and  such  bi-ave  men, 
having  only  one  person  before  them,  and,  as  you  see,  so  very  un- 
able to  resist,  did  not  either  seize  him  as  he  was  standing,  or  pur- 
sue him  when  he  fled.  If  they  should  appear  here,  I  am  confident 
this  is  what  they  will  never  be  able  to  account  for,  how  facetious 
and  talkative  soever  they  may  be  at  entertainments,  nay  and  elo- 
quent too  sometimes  over  their  bottle.  The  eloquence  of  the  bar, 
and  of  the  dining-room,  is  verj'  ditFerent ;  the  manner  of  the  bench 
di£Pers  widely  from  that  of  the  couch ;  the  sight  of  a  judge,  and 
that  of  a  reveller,  is  far  from  being  the  same ;  in  a  word,  the  light 
of  the  sun,  and  that  of  a  lamp,  have  very  little  resemblance.  If 
they  appear,  therefore,  we  shall  examine  all  their  jo^es^  all  their 
pleasantry.  But  if  they  follow  my  advice,  they  will  employ  them- 
selves difterently,  make  theii-  court  in  another  manner,  and  dis- 
play talents  of  a  different  kind.  Let  them  ingratiate  themselves 
with  that  lady  by  their  politeness ;  let  them  outshine  all  others  in 
expence;  let  them  accompany  her  everywhere,  be  always  near 
her,  and  ever  ready  to  obey  her  orders ;  but  let  them  be  tender 
of  the  life  and  fortune  of  an  innocent  man. 

Sect.  XXIX.  But  we  are  told  that  those  slaves  are  made  fi-ee 
by  the  advice  of  relations,  men  of  the  highest  quality  and  renown. 
At  last  we  have  found  something  which  this  lady  may  seem  to 
ha^e  done  by  the  advice  and  approbation  of  her  relations,  who  are 
undoubtedly  men  of  great  spirit.  But  I  should  be  glad  to  know 
.hat  is  proved  by  this  manumission,  by  which  an  accusation  is 
either  feigned  against  Coelius,  or  an  examination  by  torture  pre- 
trented,  or  a  just  reward  bestowed  upon  slaves,  who  are  acquainted 
with  many  secrets.  The  manumission,  it  is  said,  pleased  the  i  cla- 
aons:  how  should  it  do  otherwise,  when  you  youi'self  acknowledge 
Jiat  vou  communicated  the  matter  to  them,  not  as  what  otheri 
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sima  sit  fabula  coiiseciita  ?  Nihil  est  quod  in  ejusmodi  miilierem 
non  cadere  videatur ;  audita  [et  pervulgata]  percelebrata  sermoni- 
bus  res  est.  Pcici})itis  animis,  judices,  janidudum  quid  velim,  vel 
potius  quid  nolim  dicere.  Quod  etiamsi  est  iactuiri,  certe  a  Coe- 
lio  non  est  factum ;  quid  enim  attinebat  ?  est  enim  ab  aliquo  for- 
tasse  adolcscente  non  tam  insulso,  quam  non  verecundo.  Sin  au- 
tem  est  fictum:  non  illud  quidem  modestum,  sed  tameri  non  est 
infacetum  mcndacium ;  qliod  profecto  nunquam  hominum  sermo, 
atque  opinio  comprobasset,  nisi  omnia,  quae  cum  turpitudine  ali- 
quti  diccrentur,  in  istam  quadrare  apte  viderentur.  Dicta  est  a 
me  causa,  judices,  et  perorata ;  jam  intelligitis,  quantum  judicium' 
sustineatis,  quanta  res  sit  commissa  vobis.  De  vi  quaeritis :  quae 
lex  ad  impeiium,  ad  majestatem,  ad  statum  patriae,  ad  salutcm 
omnium  pertinet:  quam  legem  Q.  Catulus  armata  dissensione 
civium,  reipublicae  pene  extremis  temporibus,  tulit :  quaeque  lex, 
sedata  ilia  flamma  consulatus  mei,  fumantis  reliquias  conjurationis 
exstinxit.  Hac  enim  lege  Coelii  adolescentia  non  ad  reipublicae 
poenas,  sed  ad  mulieris  libidines  et  delicias  deposcitur. 

XXX.  ji^tquehoc  etiam  loco  (45)  M.  Camurti  et  C.  Eserni 
damnatio  praedicatur.  O  stultitiam  !  stultitiam-ne  dicam,  an  im- 
pudentianx  singularem  ?  audetis-ne,  cum  ab  ea  muliere  veniatis,  la- 
cere  istorum  hominum  nientionem  ?  audetis-ne  excitare  tanti  flu- 
gitii  memoriam,  non  extinctam  illam  quidem,  sed  repressam  vetus- 
tate  ?  Quo  enim  illi  crimme,  peccatoque  perierunt  ?  nempe  quwl 
ejusdem  mulieris  dolorem  et  injuriam  Vettiano  nefario  sunt  stupi'o 
persecuti.  Ergo  ut  audiretur  Vettii  nomen  in  causa,  (46)  ut  ilia 
vetus  Afrania  fabula  refricaretur,  idcirco  Camurti  et  Eserni  causa 
est  renovata?  qui  quanquam  lege  de  vi  certe  non  tenebantur,  eo 
maleficio  tamen  erant  implicati,  ut  ex  nullius  legis  laqueis  emittendi 
viderentur.  M.  vero  Coelius  cur  in  hoc  judicium  vocatur  ?  cui  ne- 
que  proprium  quaostionis  crimen  objicitur,  nee  vero  aliquid  ejus- 
modi, quod  sit  a  lege  sejunctum,  et  cum  vestra  severitate  conjunc- 
tum;  cujus  prima  aetas  dedita  disciplinis  fuit,  iisque  artibus,  quibus 


NOTES. 


(45)  Camurti  el  C.  Eserni  damnatio.'] 
Camurtus  and  C.  Esernus  were  two  wick- 
ed instruments  employed  by  Clodia  to 
revenge  her  upon  one  Vettius,  who  would 
not  yield  to  her  solicitations ;  and,  on 
that  account,  became  the  object  of  her 
hatred  and  cruel  resentment.  They  were 
concerned  in  the  assassination  of  the  A- 
lexandrian  ambassadors,  and  -were  con- 
demned for  it. 


(46)  Ut  ilia  velus  Afraniafahula.]  Thi< 
either  alludes  to  one  Afranius  a  poet,  who 
wrote  some  plays  full  of  ribaldry,  or  to 
an  impudent  woman  called  Caia  Afrania, 
mentioned  by  Valerius  Maximus,  who  in- 
forms us  that  she  was  constantly  engaged 
in  law-suits;  that  she  always  pleaded  her 
own  cause  before  the  praetor ;  and  that 
she  spoke  so  much,  and  so  loud,  that  her 
name  became  proverbial  in  the  forum. 
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liad  told  you,  but  as  what  you  hatl  discovered  yourself?  Is  it  to 
be  wonderetl  at,  if  a  most  shameful  story  arose  from  this  fictitious 
box  ?  But  there  is  nothing  which  such  a  woman  may  not  be  sup- 
posed capable  of  doing;  the  thing  is  known,  and  in  every  body's 
mouth.  You  cannot  now  be  ignorant,  my  lords,  of  what  I  would, 
or  rather  what  I  would  not  say.  If  the  thing  was  done,  it  cer- 
tainly was  not  done  by  CoeUus :  for  of  what  advantage  could  it 
have  been  to  him  ?  It  has  been  done,  then,  perhaps,  by  some 
Jroung  fellow  who  is  not  so  much  void  of  sense  as  of  modesty. 
But  if  the  whole  is  a  fiction,  it  is  not  indeed  a  modest,  but  it  is 
an  humorous  one ;  it  could  not  however  have  been  talked  of  pub- 
licly, nor  beheved,  were  it  not  that  the  character  of  that  lady  is 
such  that  there  is  nothing  so  shameful  which  does  not  suit  it. 
I  have  pleaded  the  cause  of  Coelius,  my  lords,  I  have  finished 
my  defence ;  you  now  see  the  importance  of  this  trial,  and  how 
weightv  a  matter  is  to  be  determined  by  you.  An  accusation  of 
violence  is  now  under  your  consideration;  and  the  law  in  relation 
to  it  concerns  our  empire,  our  grandeur,  the  interest  of  our  coun- ' 
try,  and  the  common  welfare ;  a  law  which  was  made  by  Q.  Ca- 
tulus,  when  our  citizens  were  armed  against  each  other,  and  our 
liberties  almost  expiring ;  and  which,  after  the  flames  that  broke 
out  in  my  consulship  were  quenched,  extinguished  the  smoking 
remains  of  a  desperate  conspiracy.  Upon  this  law  the  youth  of 
Coelius  is  attacked,  not  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  public  justice, 
but  to  gratify  the  resentment  and  wanton  humour  of  a  woman. 

Sect.  XXX.  Here  too  the  condemnation  of  M.  Camurtus  and 
C.  Esernus  is  mentioned.  What  folly !  folly,  shall  I  say,  or  un- 
paralleled impudence  ?  Have  you  the  assurance,  you  who  came 
from  that  woman,  to  make  mention  of  these  men  ?  Dare  you  re- 
new the  remembrance  of  so  enormous  a  crime,  which  is  only 
weakened,  not  extinguished  by  time  ?  For  what  was  their  guil^ 
and  upon  what  accusation  were  they  condemned  ?  Why,  because 
they  were  the  instruments  of  this  woman's  revenge,  by  making  a 
shameful  attack  upon  Vettius.  Was  it  in  order  to  have  the  name 
of  Vettius  mentioned  in  this  cause  therefore,  and  that  old  comedy 
of  Afranius  revived,  that  the  case  of  Camurtus  and  C.  Esernus  is 
brought  to  our  remembrance  ?  who,  though  their  crime  did  not 
fa^l  under  the  law  in  relation  to  violence,  were  yet  so  highly  cri- 
minal, that  they  seemed  to  be  condemned  by  every  law.  But  why 
is  M.  Coelius  summoned  hither,  who  is  neither  charged  with  any 
crime  that  can  properly  fall  under  this  law,  nor  indeed  with  any 
tiling  that  has  any  relation  to  the  law,  and  is  subject  to  your  autho- 
rity? His  early  years  were  devoted  to  those  sciences  and  that 
course  of  study  by  which  we  are  formed  for  the  bar,  for  bearing  a 
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instruimur  ad  hunc  usum  forensem,  ad  capessendam  rempublicam, 
ad  honorem,  gloriam,  dignitatem:  lis  autem  fuit'amicitiis  majo- 
rum  natu,  quorum  imitari  industriam  continentiamque  maxime 
velit :  iis  aequalium  studiis,  ut  eundem,  quem  optimi  ac  nobilis- 
simi,  petere  cursum  laudis  vidcretur.  Cum  autem  paullum  jam 
roboris  accessisset  aetati,  in  Afiicam  profectus  est,  ^4-7)  Q.  Poni- 
j)eio  proconsuli  contubernalis,  castissimo  viro  atque  omnis  officii 
diligentissimo :  in  qua  provincia  cum  res  erant  et  possessiones 
palernae,  turn  etiam  usus  quidam  prbvincialis,  non  sine  causa,  a 
majoribus  huic  aetati  tributus:  discessit  iHinc  Pompeii  judicio 
probatissinuis,  ut  ipsius  testimonio  cognoscetis.  Voluit  vetere  in- 
stituto,  eorum  adolescentium  exemplo,  qui  post  in  civitate  summi 
viri  et  clarissimi  cives  exstiterunt,  industriam  suam  a  populo  Ro- 
mano ex  aliqua  illustri  accusatione  cognosci. 

XXXI.  Vellem  alio  potius  eum  cupiditas  gloriae  detulissct; 
sed  abiit  hujus  tempus  querelae.  Accusavit  C.  Antonium,  col- 
legam  meum ;  cui  misero  praeclari  in  rempublicam  bencficii 
memoria  nihil  profuit,  nocuit  opinio  maleficii  cogitati.  Postea 
iiemini  concessit  aequalium,  plus  ut  in  foro,  plus  ut  in  negotiis 
versaretur  causisque  amicorum,  plus  ut  valeret  inter  suos  gratia  ,- 
quae  nisi  vigilantes  homines,  nisi  sobrii,  nisi  industrii,  consequi 
non  possunt,  omnia  labore  et  diHgentia  est  consecutus.  (48)  In 
hoc  flexu  quasi  aetatis  (nihil  enim  occultabo,  fretus  humanitate 
ac  sa])ientia  vestra)  fama  adolescentis  paullum  haesit  ad  metas 
iiotitia  nova  mulieris,  et  intclici  vicinitate,  et  insolentia  volupta- 
tum ;  quae  cum  inclusae  diutius,  et  prima  aetate  compressae,  et 
constrictae  fuerunt,  subito  se  nonnunquam  profundunt,  atque 
ejiciunt  universae ;  qua  ex  vita,  vel  dicam,  quo  ex  sermone,  ne- 
quaquam  enim  tantum  erat,  quantum  homines  loquebantur,  ve- 
rum  ex  eo,  quidquid  erat,  emersit,  totumque  se  ejecit  atque 
extulit :  tantumque  abest  ab  illius  familiaritatis  int'amia,  ut  ejus- 
dem  nunc  ab  sese  inimicitias  odiumque  propulset.  Atque  ut  iste 
interpositus  sermo  deliciarum  desidiiieque  morcretur  (fecit  nie, 

NOTES. 

(47)  Q.  Pumjicio  proconsuli  contuher-  ]  sents  that  turn  of  life  betwixt  youth  and 
nalis.']  This  may  either  signify,  that  j  manhood  as  the  most  critical  and  dan- 
Coelius  lived  in  the  same  tent  with  the      gerous  part  of  it;  and  indeed  very  justly. 


proconsul,  or  that  he  was  under  his  par- 
ticular care  and  inspection. 

(48)  In  hoc  flri'U,  quasi  aetatis  fama 
adolescentis  paullum  huesit  ad  metas.] 
This  is  a  beautiful  metaphor  borrowed 
from  the  chariot-races,  in  which  it  re- 
quired great  art  and  dexterity  to  avoid 
the  meta  handsomely,  in  making  their 
turns.  Now,  as  this  turning  was  the  most 
difficult  part  of  the  race,  Cicero  repre- 


Youth,  being  now  set  free  from  the 
shackles  of  discipline,  look  abroad  into 
the  world  with  rapture,  see  an  elysian 
region  open  before  them,  stored  with 
delight;  and,  being  distracted  by  differ- 
ent forms  of  pleasure,  vainly  imagine 
that  «very  path  will  equally  lead  them 
to  the  bowers  of  bliss.  Reason  being  now 
but  a  feeble  guide,  and  passion  and  fancy 
the  8te«ring  principles,  no  wonder 
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share  in  the  government,  and  for  the  attainment  of  glory,  honour, 
and  dignity.  He  cultivated  friendship  with  those  who  were  more 
advanced  in  years  than  himself,  but  with  those  only  whose  in- 
dustry and  temperance  he  was  most  desirous  of  imitating ;  and,  in 
his  intimacy  with  his  equals,  he  seemed  to  tread  the  same  path  of 
honour  with  the  most  worthy  and  illustrious.  When  he  was  a 
little  farther  advanced  in  life,  he  went  into  Africa,  and  lived  in 
the  same  tent  with  the  proconsul  Q.  Pompeius ;  a  man  eminent 
for  his  integrity,  and  a  strict  observer  of  every  moral  duty.  In  this 
province,  where  his  father  had  an  estate,  he  acquired  that  provin- 
cial experience  which  our  ancestors  justly  considered  as  necessary 
for  young  gentlemen  of  his  age;  and  left  it  highly  approved  by 
Pompey,  as  you  shall  see  by  the  testimony  he  gave  of  him.  He 
was  desirous  of  giving  the  Roman  people  a  proof  of  his  industry, 
by  impeaching  some  considerable  person,  according  to  some  an- 
cient usage,  and  in  imitation  of  those  young  men  who  afterwards 
arrived  at  great  eminence,  and  became  illustrious  citizens. 

Sect.  XXXI.  I  wish  his  passion  for  glory  had  led  him  to  some- 
tliing  else ;  but  'tis  too  late  now  to  complain  of  that.  He  accused 
my  unfortunate  colleague,  C.  Antonius,  to  whom  the  remembrance 
of  his  services  to  the  state  was  of  no  avail,  and  the  opinion  of  his 
having  intended  its  ruin,  of  great  prejudice.  None  of  his  equals 
afterwards  surpassed  him  in  diligence  at  the  bar,  in  the  multiplicity 
of  business,  in  managing  the  causes  of  friends,  or  in  the  esteem  of 
relations ;  all  the  advantages  which  can  only  be  obtained  by  the 
vigilant,  the  temperate,  and  the  industrious,  he  obtained  by  labour 
gind  diligence.  In  this  turning  of  life,  as  it  may  be  called,  (for  I 
will  conceal  nothing,  as  I  have  the  greatest  confidence  in  your 
goodness  and  wisdom,)  his  reputation  met  with  a  rub  at  the  very 
goal,  by  his  acquaintance  with  this  woman,  his  unhappy  neigh- 
bourhood, and  his  not  being  accustomed  to  pleasures;  which,  when 
they  are  long  confined,  and,  in  the  early  part  of  life,  checked  and 
shackled,  pour  forth  sometimes  all  of  a  sudden,  and  throw  them- 
jselves  out  all  at  once.  He  has  however  extricated  himself  from 
this  life,  or  rather  from'  this  report,  (for  he  was  far  from  being 
what  he  was  said  to  be) ;  but  whatever  it  was,  he  has  raised  himself 
al)ove  it,  and  is  now  so  far  removed  from  the  reproach  of  her  in- 
timacy, that  he  defends  himself  against  her  malice  and  resentment. 
And  that  he  might  put  an  end  to  those  reports  of  his  sloth  and  vo- 
liptuousness,  which  clouded  his  reputation,  he  accused  a  friend  of 
mine  of  corruption,  much  against  my  inclination  indeed;  he  did  it 


NOTES. 

la  inching  thus  into  the  ocean  of  life, 
confident  of  the  soundness  of  their  ves- 
*e  s,  with  full  sails,  and  without  a  pilot. 


they  are  either  betrayed  into  whirlpool-* 
or  dashed  against  the  rocks, 
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mehercule,  invito  et  multiim  repugnante,  sed  tamen  fecit)  nomen 
amici  mei  de  ambitu  detulit:  quern  absolutum  insequitur,  re- 
vocat :  nemini  nostrum  obtemperat :  est  violentior  quam  vellera, 
Sed  ego  non  loquor  de  sapientia,  quae  non  cadit  in  banc  aeta- 
tem  :  de  impetu  anirni  loquor,  de  cupiditate  vincendi,  de  ardore 
mentis  ad  gloriam,  quae  studia  in  his  jam  aetatibus  nostris  con- 
tractiora  esse  debent :  in  adolcscentia  vero,  tanquam  in  herbis, 
significant,  quae  virtutis  maturitas,  et  quantae  fruges  industriae 
sint  futurae.  Etenim  semper  magno  ingenio  adolescentes  refre- 
nandi  potiiis  a  gloria,  quam  incitandi  fuerunt :  amputanda  plura 
sunt  illi  aetati,  siquidem  efflorescit  ingenii  laudibus,  quam  inse- 
renda.  Quare,  si  cui  nimium  efFerbuisse  videtur  hujus,  vel  in 
suscipiendis,  vel  in  gerendis  inimicitiis,  vis,  ferocitas,  pertinacia ; 
siquem  etiam  minimorum  horum  aliquid  ofFendit;  si  purpurae 
genus,  si  amicorum  catervae,  si  splendor,  si  nitor ;  jam  ista  de- 
ferbuerint ;  jam  aetas  omnia,  jam  ista  dies  mitigarit. 

-  XXXII.  Conservate  igitur  reipublicae,  judices,  civem  bona- 
rum  artium,  bonarum  pariium,  bonorum  virorum.  Promitto  hoc 
vobis,  et  reipublicae  spondeo,  si  modo  nos  ipsi  reipublicae  satis- 
fecimus,  nunquam  hunc  a  nostris  rationibus  sejunctum  fore ; 
quod  cum  fretus  nostra  familiaritate  promitto,  turn  quod  duris- 
simis  se  ipse  Icgibus  jam  obligarit.  Neque  enim  potest,  qui  ho- 
minem  consularem,  quod  ab  eo  rempublicam  violatam  (liceret, 
in  judicium  vocarit,  ipse  esse  in  republica  civis  turbulentus:  non 
potest,  qui  ambitu  ne  absolutum  quidem  patitur  esse  absolutum, 
ipse  impune  unquam  esse  largitor.  Habet  a  M.  Coelio  respub- 
lica,  judices,  duas  accusationes  vel  obsides  periculi,  vel  pignora 
voluntatis.  Quare  oro,  obtestorque  vos,  judices,  ut  qua  in  civi- 
tate  paucis  his  diebus  (49)  8ext.  Clodius  absolutus  sit,  quem  vos 
per  biennium  aut  ministrum  seditionis,  aut  ducem  vidistis ;  qui 
aedes  sacras,  qui  censum  populi  Romani,  qui  memoriam  publicara 
suis  manibus  incendit,  hominem  sine  re,  sine  fide,  sine  spe,  sine 
sede,  sine  fortunis;  ore,  lingua,  manu,  vita  omni  inquinatum; 
qui  Catuli  monumentum  afflixit,  meam  domum  diruit,  mei  fra- 
tris  incendit ;  qui  in  Palatio  atque  in  urbis  oculis  sei'vitia  ad  cae- 
dem  et  inflammandam  urbem  incitavit :  in  ea  civitate  ne  patia- 


J^OTES. 

(49)  Sextus  Clodius  absoliUus  sit.]  This   I  we  hear  so  much  in  the  oration  for  MIlo, 
is  the  person  of  whose  violent  behaviour  |  and  that  for  Cicero's  own  house. 
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however,  notwithstanding  all  my  endeavours  to  the  contrary: 
after  he  was  acqiiittfed,  he  renewed  the  accusation ;  he  regarded 
none  of  us ;  and  has  much  more  impetuosity  than  I  could  wish. 
But  I  don't  speak  of  wisdom,  winch  is  seldom  to  be  met  with  in 
his  yeai's ;  I  speak  of  the  bent  of  his  mind,  of  his  passion  for  dis- 
tinguishing himself,  and  his  ardour  for  glory :  all  which,  in  per- 
sons of  our  age,  ought  to  be  more  moderate;  but  in  youth,  as  in 
vegetables,  they  only  shew  what  is  to  be  expected  from  their  vir- 
tue when  arrived  at  its  matm'ity,  and  what  a  rich  harvest  is  to 
spring  from  their  industry.  And  indeed  it  has  always  been  more 
necessary  to  check  young  men  of  great  genius  in  the  career  of 
glory,  than  spur  them  on ;  and  at  that  age  much  more  is  to  be 
lopped  than  ingraft etl,  as  its  powers  are  opened  and  spread  out 
by  applause.  If  Coelius  therefore  appears  to  any  to  be  too  im- 
petuous, sanguine  and  obstinate,  either  in  conceiving  or  in  pro- 
secuting resentment;  if  tlie  meanest  of  those  that  are  here  present 
are  in  the  least  offended  by  the  purple  he  weai's,  the  number  of 
his  friends,  his  splendour  and  elegance ;  these  things  will  quickly 
subside ;  age  and  time  will  moderate  them  all. 

Sect.  XXXII.  Preserve  therefore  to  the  state,  my  lords,  a 
citizen  of  virtuous  dispositions,  of  virtuous  principles,  and  of  vir- 
tuous friendships.  This  I  promise  to  you,  and  engage  for  it  to 
my  country,  if  I  myself  have  hitherto  given  satisfaction  to  the 
state,  that  his  measures  shall  never  be  different  from  mine :  this 
I  promise,  both  on  account  of  our  intimacy,  and  because  he  has 
brought  himself  under  the  strongest  engagements  to  perform  it. 
For  it  is  impossible  that  he  who  impeached  a  person  of  consular 
dignity,  for  attempting  the  ruin  of  the  state,  should  himself  be  a 
seditious  citizen :  it  is  impossible  that  he  should  ever  dare  to  prac- 
tise the  arts  of  conniption,  who  accused  anotlier  of  practising 
them,  after  being  once  acquitted.  The  state,  my  lords,  has  of 
M.  Coelius  two  impeachments,  as  hostages  that  he  will  never 
bring  her  into  danger,  and  as  pledges  of  his  affection.  In  a  city 
therefore,  my  lords,  where  within  these  few  days  Sextus  Clodius 
has  been  acquitted,  whom  for  two  years  you  have  seen  either  the 
instrument  or  the  leader  of  sedition ;  who,  with  his  own  hands,  has 
set  fire  to  the  temples,  the  registers,  and  the  archives  of  Rome ; 
a  man  without  estate,  without  honour,  without  hope,  without  a. 
dweUing,  without  any  fortime ;  whose  mouth,  whose  tongue, 
whose  hands,  whose  whole  life  is  polluted ;  who  demolished  the 
monument  of  Catulus,  threw  down  my  house,  and  burnt  that  of 
my  brother :  who,  in  the  Palatium,  and  before  the  eyes  of  all 
Rome,  raised  the  slaves  to  butcher  our  citizens,  and  set  fire  to 
our  city ;  I  intreat  and  conjure  you,  that  you  would  not  suffer 
hun  to  be  acquitted  in  the  same  city  through  the  interest,  aud 
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mini  ilium  absolutum  muliebri  gratia,  M.  Coelium  iibidini  mu- 
liebri  condopatum  :  ne  eadem  mulier  cum  suo  conjuge  et  fratre, 
turpissimum  latronem  eripuisse,  et  honestissimum  adolescentem 
oppressisse  videatur.  Quod  ciim  hujus  vobis  adolescentiam  pro- 
posueritis,  (50)  constituitote  vobis  ante  oculos  hujus  etiam  miseri 
senectutem,  qui  hoc  unico  filio  nititur,  in  hujus  spe  requiescit, 
hujus  imius  casum  pertimescit :  quem  vos  supplicem  vestrae  mi- 
sericordiae,  servum  potestatis,  abjectum  non  tam  ad  pedes,  quain 
ad  mores  sensusque  vestros,  vcl  recordationc  parentum  vestroruni, 
vel  liberorum  jucunditate  sustentatc :  ut  in  alterius  dolore,  vel 
pietati,  vel  indulgentiae  vestrae  serviatis.  Nolite,  judices,  aut 
hunc  jam  natura  ipsji  occidentem  velle  maturius  extingui  vulnei'e 
vestro,  quam  suo  fato :  aut  hunc  nunc  primum  florescentem  fir- 
mata  jam  stirpe  virtutis,  tanquam  turbine  aliquo  aut  subita  tem- 
pestate,  pervertere.  Conservate  parenti  filium,  parentem  filio, 
ne  aut  senectutem  jam  prope  desperatam  contempsisse,  aut  ado- 
lescentiam plenam  spei  maximae,  non  modo  non  aluisse  vos,  sed 
etiam  perculisse  atque  afflixisse  videamini.  Quem  si  vobis,  si 
suis,  si  reipublicae  conservatis,  addictum,  deditum,  obstrictum 
vobis  ac  liberis  vcstris  habebitis :  omniumque  hujus  nervorum  ac 
laborum  vos  potissimum,  judices,  fructus  uberes  diuturnosque  ca- 
pietis. 


NOTES. 


(50)  Constituitote  vobis  ante  nculos  hu- 
jus etiam  miseri  senectiitem.]  Scarce  any- 
thing can  be  of  greater  efficacy  to  melt 
the  mind  into  tenderness  and  compassion, 
than  the  sight  of  old  age  overwhelmed 
with  sorrow  and  affliction  :  this  circum- 
stance, therefore,  wrought  up  with  so 


much  beauty  by  one  who  was  master  of 
all  the  powers  of  eloquence,  and  knew 
well  all  the  avenues  to  the  human  heart, 
could  not  fail  of  impressing  the  judges 
with  favourable  dispositions  to  Coelius, 
who  accordingly  was  acquitted. 
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M.  Coelius  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  lasts,  of  a  woman ;  lest  the  same 
person  with  her  husband,  I  mean  her  brother,  should  seem  to  have 
saved  a  most  infamous  robber,  and  ruined  a  young  man  of  the 
greatest  worth.  And  when  you  have  considered  the  youth  of  Coe- 
lius, place  before  your  eyes  the  old  age  of  this  his  wretched  father, 
who  has  no  other  support  but  this  only  son  ;  who  founds  all  his 
hopes  upon  him,  and  has  no  fears  but  upon  his  account.  If  your 
hearts  were  ever  touched  with  pious  sentiments  to  parents,  or  with 
tender  aiFection  to  children,  support  him,  here  prostrate  before 
you ;  not  so  much  to  testity  his  respect,  as  to  move  your  compas- 
sion ;  that  the  sorrows  of  botli  may  excite  in  you  every  emotion 
of  filial  piety  and  paternal  fondness.  Let  not  the  one,  my  lords, 
who  is  already  sinking  into  die  grave  by  the  weight  of  years,  be 
cut  off  by  your  severity,  sooner  tliaii  by  the  stroke  of  nature ;  nor 
tlie  other,  now  that  his  virtues  have  taken  deep  root,  and  just  be- 
gun to  blossom,  be  thrown  down  as  it  were  by  some  violent  blast 
or  sudden  tempest.  Preserve  the  son  to  the  father,  the  father  to  the 
son,  that  you  may  not  appear  to  have  despised  an  old  man  almost 
destitute  of  every  hope ;  and  not  only  to  have  refused  cherishing 
a  youth  of  the  greatest  hopes,  but  even  to  have  depressed  and 
ruined  him.  By  preserving  him  to  yourselves,  to  his  friends,  to 
his  country,  you  will  find  you  will  attach  and  consecrate  him  to 
you  and  your  children ;  and  you,  my  lords,  will  reap  the  fairest 
«nd  most  lasting  fruits  of  all  his  abilities,  and  of  all  his  tods. 
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IN  L.  CALPURNIUM  PISONEM.* 


I.  (1)  Jamne  vides,  bellua,jamne  sentis,  quae  sit  hominum  que- 
rela frontis  tuae?  (2)  Nemo  queritur  Syrum,  ncscio  quem,  tic 
grege  novitiorum,  factum  esse  consulem ;  non  enim  nos  color  iste 
servilis,  non  pilosae  genae,  non  dentes  putridi  deceperunt :  oculi, 
supercilia,  frons,  vultus  denique  totus,  qui  sermo  quidam  tacitus 
mentis  est,  hie  in  errorem  homines  impulit :  hie  eos,  quibus  erat 
ignotus,  decepit,  fefellit,  in  fraudem  induxit.  Pauci  ista  tua  lutu- 
lenta  vitia  noveramus :  pauci  tarditatem  ingenii,  stuporem  debili- 
tatemque  linguae  ;  nunquam  erat  audita  vox  in  foro :  nunquain 
periculum  factum  consilii ;  nullum  non  modo  illustre,  sed  ne  no- 
tum  quidem  factum,  aut  militiae,  aut  domi ;  obrepsisti  ad  honores 
errore  hominum,  (3)  commendationefumosarum  imaginum,  qua- 
rum  simile  habes  nihil  praeter  colorem.  Is  mihi  etiam  gloriabitur, 
se  omnes  magistratus  sine  repulsa  assecutum  ?  mihi  ista  hcet  do 


NOTES. 


*  L.  Calpumius  PIso  was  consul  with 
Gabinius  in  the  year  of  Rome  695  ;  they 
were  both  the  professed  enemies  of  Ci- 
cero, and  concurred  with  Clodius  in  those 
•violent  measures  which  terminated  in  his 
banishment.  Upon  the  expiration  of  his 
consulship,  Piso  went  to  his  government 
of  Macedonia,  where  his  administration 
•was  extremely  inglorious  :  he  oppressed 
the  subjects,  plundered  the  allies,  and 
lost  the  best  part  of  his  troops  against  the 
neighbouring  barbarians,  who  invaded 
and  laid  waste  the  country.  Cicero,  after 
his  return  from  exile,  neglected  no  op- 
portunity of  being  revenged.  Upon  oc- 
casion of  a  debate  in  the  senate  about  the 
consular  provinces,  he  exerted  all  his  au- 
thority to  get  him  recalled  with  some 
marks  of  disgrace,  and  accordingly  the  se- 
nate decreed  his  revocation ;  when  he  ar- 
rived at  Rome,  he  entered  the  city  ob- 


scurely and  ignominiously,  without  any 
other  attendance  than  his  own  retinue. 
On  his  first  appearance  in  public,  trust- 
ing to  the  authority  of  Cesar,  who  was 
his  son-in-law,  he  had  the  hardiness  to 
attack  Cicero,  and  complain  to  the  senate 
of  his  injurious  treatment  of  him.  Cicero, 
provoked  by  his  impudent  attack,  replied 
to  him  upon  the  spot  in  the  following 
oration,  which  is  a  severe  invective  upon 
his  whole  life  and  conduct ;  and  which,  if 
invectives  are  to  be  considered  as  faithful  ^ 
memoirs,  must  transmit  to  all  posterity  . 
the  most  detestable  character  of  him. 

(1)  Jamne  vides,  bellua.]  The  begin- 
ning of  this  oration  is  lost,  excepting  a 
few  fragments  preserved  by  Asconius. 

(2)  Nemo  queritur  Syrum^nescio  quem.'\ 
By  Syrum  is  here  meant,  a  slave ;  for  it 
was  usual  to  call  slaves  by  the  name  of 
the    country  from    whence    they  came. 
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AGAINST  PISO. 


ZCT.  I.  Dost  thou  not  now  see,  blockhead,  dost  thou  not  now 
erceive  what  complaints  are  made  of  thy  impudence  ?  no  one 
omplains  that  an  obscure  Syrian,  from  amongst  a  crowd  of 
ew-bought  slaves,  is  made  consul:  for  his  dark  complexion,  his 
liairy  cheeks,  and  rotten  teeth,  would  not  allow  of  any  imposi- 
tion; but  here  men  have  been  deceived  by  those  eyes,  by  those 
brows,  by  that  forehead ;  in  a  word,  by  that  whole  visage,  which 
is  a  kind  of  silent  language  of  the  heart :  these  have  misled,  a- 
bused,  and  imposed  upon  those  who  were  strangers  to  them. 
There  were  few  of  us  who  knew  your  filthy  vices,  few  who  were 
acquainted  with  your  dulness,  with  the  stupidity  and  feebleness 
of  your  tongue.  Your  voice  was  never  heard  in  the  forum,  nor 
your  opinion  in  the  senate :  never  was  you  illustrious,  nor  even 
known,  for  any  action  either  in  peace  or  war ;  you  have  crept 
into  honours  by  the  mistake  of  mankind,  without  any  thing  to 
recommend  you  but  smoaky  images,  which  you  resemble  in  no- 
thing but  their  colour.  And  shall  he  vainly  boast  even  to  me, 
that  he  has  obtained  the  highest  offices  of  the  state  without  re- 
pulse ?    This  I  indeed  may  be  allowed  to  say  of  myself  with  true 


NOTES. 


Some  commentators  have  indeed  ima- 
gined that  Gabinius,  who  had  Syria  for 
his  province,  is  pointed  at ;  but  there 
seems  to  be  little  reason  for  such  an  ima- 
gination. 

(3)  Cnmmendatione  fumosarum  imagi- 
«Mm.]  The  right  of  usbg  picture?  or 
statues  at  Rome  was  only  allowed  to 
such  whose  ancestors  or  themselves  had 
borne  some  curule  office,  that  is,  had 


II 


been  cunile  aedile,  censor,  praetor,  or 
consul.  He  that  had  the  pictures  or  sta- 
tues of  his  ancestors,  was  called  nobiiin; 
he  that  had  only  his  own,  novus ;  he 
that  had  neither,  ignobilis.  It  was  usual 
for  the  Romans,  as  Cicero  informs  us  in 
his  book  of  Offices,  to  bxim  frankincense 
and  wax-lights  before  them  upon  the 
dies  festi ;  whence  probably  they  are 
here  czlledj'umosae. 
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me  vera  cum  gloria  praedicare ;  omnes  enim  honores  populus  Ro 
nianus  mihi  insi,  homini  novo,  detulit.  Nam  tu  cum  quaestor  es 
factus,  etiani  qui  te  nunquam  viderant,  (4-)  tamen  ilium  honorem 
iiomini  mandabant  tuo.  ^^dilis  es  factus :  Piso  est  a  populo  Ro- 
mano factus,  non  iste  Piso.  ,  Praetura  item  majoribus  delata  est 
tuis ;  noti  erant  illi  mortui :  te  vivum,  nondum  noverat  quisquam. 
Me  cum  (5)  quaestorcm  in  primis,  aedilem  priorem,  praetorem 
primum  cunctis  sufFragiis  populus  Romanus  faciebat,  homini  ille 
honorem,  non  generi ;  moribus,  non  majoribus  meis ;  virtuti  per- 
spectae,  non  auditae  nobilitati,  defcrebat.  Nam  quid  ego  de  con- 
sulatu  loquar?  parto  vis,  anne  gesto?  Miserum  me !  cum  hac  me 
nunc  peste,  atque  labe  confero  ?  sed  nihil  comparandi  causa  lo- 
quar :  ac  tamen  ea  quae  sunt  longissime  disjuncta  comprehendam. 
Tu  consul  es  renunciatus  (nihil  dicam  gravius,  quam  quod  omnes 
fatentur)  impeditis  reipubhcae  temporibus,  dissidentibus  coss.  Cae- 
sare  et  Bibulo,  cum  hoc  non  recusares,  quin  ii,  a  quibus  dicebare 
consul,  te  luce  dignum  non  putarent,  nisi  nequior,  quam  Gabinius,. 
exstitisses;  me  cuncta  Italia,  me  omnes  ordines,  me  universa  ci- 
vitas,  non  prius  tabclla  quam  voce,  priorem  consulem  declaravit, 

II.  Sed  omitto,  ut  sit  factus  uterque  nostrum ;  sit  sane  fors  dor 
mina  campi ;  magnificentius  est  dicere,  quemadmodum  gesseri- 
mus  consulatum,  quam  quemadmodum  ceperimus.  Ego  kalendis 
.Tanuar.  senatum  et  bonos  omnes  legis  agrariae  maximarumque 
largitionum  metu  liberavi.  Ego  agrum  Campanum,  (6)  si  dividi 
hon  oportuit,  conservavi ;  si  oportuit,  melioribus  auctoribus  reser- 
vavi.  Ego  in  C.  Rabirio,  perduellionis  reo  (7)  XL  annis  ante 
me  consulem  interpositam  senatus  auctoritatem  sustinui  contra 
invidiam,  atque  defendi.     (8)  Ego  adolesccntes  bonos  et  forte>. 


NOTES. 


(4)  Tamen  ilium  hmxorem  nomini  man- 
dabant tuo.']  Cicero  reproaches  Piso  with 
being  indebted  for  his  advancement,  not 
to  personal  merit,  but  to  his  name.  He 
was  descended  indeed  from  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  families  in  Rome,  that  of 
Piso  Frugi,  who  had  done  many  and  dis- 
tinguished services  to  the  Roman  state. 
Our  orator  makes  very  honourable  men- 
tion of  him  in  his  otation  for  Fonteius. 

(5)  Quaestorem  imprimis.]  Cicero  ob- 
tained the  quaestorship  in  the.  first  year 
in  which  be  was  capable  of  it  by  law, 
the  thirty- first  of  his  age;  and  was 
chosen  the  first  of  all  his  competitors  by 
the  unanimous  suffrages  of  the  tribes. 

((?}  ^i?/  dividi  non  oportuit,  si  oportuit.] 
Our  oriitor  probably  makes  this  distinc- 
tion for  fear  of  giving  offence  to  Caesar, 


who  in  his  consulship    had   carried    .. 
Agrarian  law  by  violence,  for  distribut- 
ing the   lands   of  Campania  to  twenty 
thousand   poor  citizens,   wlio  had  each 
three  children  or  more. 

(7)  XI.  anriis  ante  me  comulem.]  In 
this,  as  in  several  other  passages  of  his 
orations,  Cicero  is  not  scrupulously  ex- 
act ill  his  computations  of  time ;  for  from 
the  death  of  Saturninus  to  his  consulship 
there  were  only  thirty-five  years;  so 
that  he  must  be  understood  as  if  he  had 
said,  almost  forty  years. 

(8)  Ego  adolcscenlis  bonos  et  fortes.] 
What  Cicero  here  refer?  to,  was  this: 
Sylla  had  by  an  express  law  excluded 
the  children  of  the  proscribed  from  the 
Fenate  and  all  public  lionouss.  The  per- 
sons injured  by  this  tyrannical  act,  being 
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glory,  on  whom,  though  but  a  new  man,  the  Roman  people  liave 
bestowed  all  their  honours.  When  you  was  made  quaestor,  even 
those  who  had  never  seen  you  conferred  that  honour  upon  your 
name.  You  was  made  aedile ;  but  it  was  a  Piso  who  was  then 
chosen  by  the  Roman  people,  and  not  that  there  Piso.  It  was 
on  your  ancestors  too  that  the  praetorship  was  bestowed :  these 
illustrious  dead  were  known  to  every  body;  but  you,  though 
ahve,  was  known  by  none.  But  when  the  Roman  people,  by 
their  unanimous  suffrages,  made  me  quaestor,  aedile,  and  prae- 
tor, the  first  of  all  my  competitors,  they  bestowed  those  honours 
upon  Cicero,  not  upon  his  family ;  upon  his  manners,  not  upon 
his  ancestors ;  upon  his  virtue  which  they  had  seen,  and  not  upoa 
his  nobility  they  had  heard  of.  What  shall  I  say  of  my  consul- 
ship ?  Shall  I  shew  how  I  obtained  it,  or  how  I  exercised  it  ?  To 
what  a  miserable  situation  am  I  now  reduced,  to  compare  myself 
with  that  reproach,  that  plague  of  his  country  !  But  I  will  say 
nothing  by  way  of  comparison,  and  yet  I  will  join  things  widely 
different  from  each  other.  You  was  declared  consul,  to  say  no- 
thing more  than  what  is  universally  confessed,  at  a  difficult  pe- 
riod of  the  state,  while  the  consuls  Caesar  and  Bibulus  were  at 
variance ;  and  you  yourself  cannot  deny,  that  those  who  declared 
you  consul  would  have  deemed  you  unworthy  of  the  light,  if  you 
had  not  surpassed  Gabinius  in  wickedness.  But  I  was  declared 
the  first  consul  by  the  suffrages  and  acclamations  of  all  Italy,  of 
.  all  orders  of  men,  and  of  the  whole  state. 


Sect.  II.  I  shall  not  mention  the  manner,  however,  in  which 
each  of  us  was  made  consul,  let  chance  be  supposed  to  have  pre- 
sided in  the  field  of  election  :  it  is  more  glorious  to  relate  how  we 
conducted  ourselves  in  the  consulship,  than  how  we  obtained  it. 
On  the  first  of  January  I  delivered  the  senate,  and  every  worthy 
Roman,  fi-om  the  terror  of  the  Agrarian  law,  and  that  of  bound- 
less corruption.  I  preserved  the  Campanian  lands,  if  it  was  not 
])roper  they  should  be  divided ;  if  it  was,  I  reserved  that  employ- 
ment for  those  that  were  better  qualified  to  discharge  it.  In  my 
pleading  for  C.  Rabirius,  who  was  accused  of  treason,  for  having 
killed  Saturninus,  forty  years  before  my  consulship,  I  supported 
and  defended  the  authority  of  the  senate  when  attacked  by  envy. 
I  excluded  fi-om  honours  a  number  of  brave  and  worthy  young 


many,  and  of  great  families,  used  all  ;  the  recovery  of  their  power,  would  be 
their  interest  to  get  it  reversei  Cicero  |  to  revenge  themselves  on  their  oppres- 
was  of  opinion,  that  their  petition  was,  I  sors.  Accordingly  he  made  it  his  busi- 
Irom  the  condition  of  the  times,  highly  j  ness  to  prevent  that  inconvenience,  and 
linseasonable,  however  equitable ;  since  I  found  means  to  persuade  those  unfortu- 
it  was  natural  to  suppose,  that  the  first  nate  men,  that  to  bear  their  injury  was 
iise-an  oppressed  party  would  make  of  j  their  benefit ^  and  that  the  government 
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sed  usos  ea  conditione  fortiinac,  ut,  si  essent  magistratus  adept!, 
reipub.  statum  convulsuri  videreiitur,  meis  ininiicitiis,  nulla  sena- 
tus  mala  gratia,  comitiorum  ratione  privavi ;  ego  Antoiiium  col-     ; 
legam,  cupidum  provinciae,  multa  in  republica  raolientem,  pa-     ; 
tientia  atque  obsequio  meo  mitigavi.     Ego  provinciani  Galliam    ^ 
senatus  auctoritate,  exercitu  et  pecunia  instructam  et  ornatam,     ' 
quam  cum  Antonio  communicavi,  quod  ita  existimabam  tempora 
reipubl.  ferrc,  in  concione  deposui,  reelamante  populo  Romano.     ; 
Ego  L.  Catilinam,  caedem  senatus,  interitum  urbis,  non  obscure,     ■ 
sed  palam  molientem,  egredi  ex  urbe  jussi :  ut,  a  quo  legibus  non    \ 
poteramus,  moenibus  tuti  esse  possemus.    Ego  tela  extreme  men-     \ 
se  consulatus  mei  intenta  jugulis  civitatis,  de  conjuratoruni  nefa- 
riis  manibus  extorsi.     Ego  faces  jam  accensas  ad  hujus  urbis  in- 
cendium  comprehendi,  protuli,  extinxi. 

III.  Me  Q.  Catulus,  princeps  hujus  ordini^.,  et  auctor  publici 
consilii,  frequentissimo  senatu,  parentem  patriae  nominavit.  Mihi 
hie  vir  clarissimus,  qui  propter  te  sedet,  L.  Gellius,  his  audienti- 
bus,  civicam  coronam  deberi  a  repub.  dixit.  Mihi  togato  sena- 
tus, non,  ut  multis,  bene  gestae,  sed  ut  nemini,  conservatae  reif 
publicae,  singular!  genere  supplicationis,  deorum  immortalium 
templa  patefecit.  (9)  Ego  cum  in  concione,  abiens  magistratu> 
dicere  a  tribuno  plebis  prohiberer,  quae  constitueram ;  cumque 
is  mihi  tantummodo  ut  jurarem,  permitteret ;  sine  ulla  dubita^ 
tionejuravi,  rempubl.  atque  banc  urbem  mea  unius  opera  esse 
salvam.  Mihi  populus  Romanus  universus,  ilia  in  concione,  non 
unius  diei  gratulationem,  sed  aeteniitatem  immortalitatemque 
donavit,  cum  meum  jusjurandum  tale  atque  tantum,  juratus  ipse, 
una  voce  et  consensu  approbavit.  Quo  quidem  tempore  is  meus 
domum  fuit  e  foro  reditus,  ut  nemo,  nisi  qui  mecum  esset,  civium 
esse  in  numero  videretur.  Atque  ita  est  a  me  consulatus  perac- 
tus,  ut  nihil  sine  consilio  senatus,  nihil  non  approbante  populo 
Romano  egerim :  ut  semper  in  rostris  curiam,  in  senatu  popu- 
lum  defenderim:  ut  multitudinem  cum  principibus,  equestrem 


itself  could  not  stand,  if  Sylla's  laws  were 
then  repealed,  on  which  the  quiet  and 
order  of  tlie  republic  were  established. 
Mr  Guthrie,  in  a  note  upon  this  pas- 
sage, falls  foul  upon  Cicero,  whose  con- 
duct on  this  occasion,  he  says,  was  both 
impolitic  and  unjust,  and  the  apology  he 
makes  for  it  a  sneaking  one.  But  the 
ingenious  and  learned  DrMiddleton  with 
more  judgment  observes,  that  he  acted 
the  part  of  a  wise  statesman,  who  is  of- 
ten forced  to  tolerate,  and  even  main- 
tain what  he  cannot  approve,  for  the 
sake  of  the  common  good  ;  agreeably  to 
what  he  lays  down  in  his  book  of  offices, 
that  viani/  things  which  are  naturally 
right  and  just,  are  t/et  by  certain  circuvi- 


NOTES. 

stances  and   conjunctures  of  times  maie 
dishonest  and  unjust. 

(9)  Ego  cum  in  concione,  abiens  ma' 
gistratu,  dicere  a  tribuno  plebis  prohibe^ 
rer,  quae  constitueram.^  It  was  usual  t(7 
resign  the  consulship  in  an  assembly  of 
the  people,  and  to  take  an  oath  of  having 
discharged  it  with  fidelity.  This  was  ge- 
nerally accompanied  with  a  speecii  from 
the  expiring  consul;  and  after  such  a 
year,  and  from  such  a  speaker,  the  city 
was  in  no  small  expectation  of  what  Ci- 
cero would  say  to  them :  but  Metellus, 
one  of  the  new  tribunes,  who  generally 
opened  their  magisfracy  by  some  re. 
markable  act,  as  a  specimen  of  the  mea- 
sures they   intended  to  pursue^   di»ap- 
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men,  but  thrown  by  fortune  into  so  miserable  a  situation,  that  if 
they  had  obtained  power,  they  would  probably  have  employed  it 
to  the  ruin  of  the  state ;  and  this  by  rendering  myself  only  ob- 
noxious, without  bringing  the  senate  under  any  odium.  By  my 
patience  and  complaisance  I  softened  my  colleague  Antony,  who 
was  desirous  of  a  province,  and  was  meditating  many  things  a- 
gainst  the  state.  In  a  public  assembly,  contrary  to  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  Roman  people,  I  resigned  the  province  of  Gaul ;  which, 
by  the  senate's  order,  was  well  furnished  with  money  and  troops ; 
and  exchanged  it  with  Antony,  because,  I  thought,  the  situation 
of  the  state  required  it.  L.  Catiline,  who  was  projecting  the  mur- 
der of  the  senate,  and  the  destruction  of  Rome,  not  secretly,  but 
openly,  I  ordered  to  leave  the  city ;  that,  as  our  laws  would  not 
defend  us  from  hun,  our  walls  might.  In  the  last  month  of  my 
consulship,  I  wrested  from  the  wicked  hands  of  conspirators  the 
swords  which  they  aimed  at  the  throats  of  my  fellow-citizens.  I 
seized,  produced,  and  extinguished  the  torches  that  \eere  lighted 
op  to  set  fire  to  the  city. 

Sect.  III.  Q.  Catulus,  prince  of  the  senate,  and  the  guide  of 
public  deUberations,  in  a  full  house,  declared  me  the  Father  of 
iny  Country.  L.  Gellius,  that  illustrious  senator  who  sits  near 
you,  said,  in  the  hearing  of  this  assembly,  that  a  civic  crown  was 
due  to  me  from  the  republic.  The  senate,  by  an  extraordinary 
kind  of  suppUcation,  openetl  the  temples  of  the  immortal  gods  to 
me  in  my  robes  of  peace,  not  for  having  done  service  to  the  state, 
which  had  been  the  case  of  many,  but  for  having  saved  it  from 
ruin,  which  had  happened  to  none.  Upon  the  expiration  of  my 
office,  when  a  tribune  of  the  people  hindered  me  from  saying  pub- 
licly what  I  intended,  and  would  only  allow  me  to  take  the  oath, 
I  swore  witliout  any  hesitation,  that  I  alone  had  preserved  the 
commonwealth  and  this  city  from  destruction.  The  whole  Ro- 
man people  upon  that  occasion  bestowetl  upon  me,  not  the  accla- 
mations of  a  day,  but  an  eternity  and  immortalit}'  cf  applause; 
for  with  one  voice,  and  with  one  consent,  they  confirmed  this 
my  solemn  and  important  oath,  and  swore  them'selves  that  what 
I  said  was  true :  alter  which,  my  return  from  the  forum  to  my 
own  house  was  such,  that  none  but  those  who  attended  me 
seemed  to  be  Romans.  Such  indeed  was  my  conduct  during 
the  whole  of  my  consulship,  that  I  did  nothing  without  the  ad- 
vice of  the  senate,  nothing  without  the  approbation  of  the  Ro- 
man people.     From  the  rostra  I  always  defended  the  cause  of 


]>omted  botfi  the  orator  and  the  audience  ; 
ibr  when  Cicero  had  mounted  the  rostra, 
Jind  was  ready  to  perform  this  last  act  of 
liis  office,  he  would  cot  suffer  him  to 
ipeak,  or  do  any  thing  more  than  barely 

II 


NOTES. 


take  the  oath ;  declaring,  "  that  he  who 
"  had  put  citizens  to  death  unheard, 
"  ought  not  to  be  permiued  to  speak  for 
"  hims«l£" 
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ordinem  cum  senatu  conjunxerim.    Exposui  breviter  coiisulatum 
meum. 

IV.  Aiide  nunc,  6  furia,  de  tuo  dicere:  cujus  fuit  initiura 
(10)  ludi  Conipitalitii,  turn  primura  facti  post  L.  Metellum  et  Q. 
Marcium  coss.  contra  auctoritatem  liujus  ordinis :  quos  Q.  Me- 
tellus  (facio  injuriam  fortissimo  viromortuo,  qui  ilium,  cujus  pau- 
cos  pares  liaec  civitas  tulit,  cum  hac  importuua  bellua  conferam) 
sed  ille  designatus  consul,  cum  quidam  tribunus  pleb.  suo  auxilio 
magnos  ludos  contra  senatusconsultum  facere  jussisset,  privatus 
fieri  vetuit ;  atque  id,  quod  nondum  potestate  poterat,  obtinuit 
auctoritate.  Tu,  cum  in  kalendas  Jan.  Compitaliorum  dies  in- 
cidissent,  Sex.  Clodium,  qui  nunquam  antea  praetextatus  fuisset, 
ludos  facere,  et  praetextatum  volitare  passus  es,  hominem  impu- 
rum,  atque  non  modo  facie,  sed  etiam  oculo  tuo  dignissimum. 
Ergo  his  fundamentis  positis  consulatus  tui,  triduo  post,  inspec- 
tante  et  tacente  te,  a  P.  Clodio,  fataii  portento  prodigiociue  rei- 
publicae,  lex  ^lia  et  Fusia  eversa  est,  propugnacula  murique 
tranquillitatis  atque  otii.  Collegia  non  ea  solum,  quae  senatus 
sustulerat,  restituta  sunt,  sedinnumerabilia  quaedam  novaexom- 
ni  faece  urbis  ac  servitio  constituta.  Ab  eodem  homine,  in  stupris 
inauditis  nefariisque  versato,  vetus  ilia  magistra  })udoris  et  modes- 
tiae,  severitas  censoria  sublata  est :  cum  tu  interim,  bustum  rei- 
publ.  qui  te  consulem  turn  Romae  dicis  fuisso,  verbo  nunquam 
significaris  sentcntiam  tuam  tantis  in  nauiragiis  civitatis. 

V.  Nondum  quae  feceris,  sed  quae  fieri  passus  sis,  dice  :  ne-» 
que  vero  multum  interest,  praesertim  in  consule,  utrum  ipse  per- 
iijciosis  legibus,  improbis  concionibus  rempubl.  vexet,  an  alios 
vexare  patiatur.  An  potest  ulla  esse  excusatio,  non  dicam  male 
sentienti,  sed  sedenti,  cunctanti,  dormienti  in  maximo  reipub. 
motu  consuli  ?  centum  prope  annos  legem  iEliam  et  Fusiam  te- 
nueramus:  quadringentos  judicium,  notionemque  censoriam; 
quas  leges  ausus  est  non  nemo  improbus,  potuit  quidem  nemo  un- 
quam,  convellere  :  quam  potestatem  minuere,  quo  minus  de  mo- 
ribus  nostris  quinto  quoque  anno  judicaretur,  nemo  tam  efltuse 
petulans  conatus  est.  Haec  sunt,  6  carnii'ex,  in  gremio  scpulta 
consulatus  tui.  Persequere  connexos  his  funeribus  dies.  Pro 
Aurelio  tribunali,  ne  connivente  quidem  te,  quod  ipsum  esset 
NOTES. 


(10)  Ludi  Compitalini.']  The  Ltidi 
Compitalilii  were  so  called  from  the  Com.' 
pita,  or  cross  lanes,  where  they  were  in- 
stituted and  celebrated  by  the  rude  mul- 
titude that  was  got  together,  before  the 
building  of  Rome  :  after  having  been 
laid  down  for  many  years,  they  were  re- 
vived, and  htld  during  the  Compitalia, 
or  feasts  of  the  /.m-cs,  who  presided  *s 


well  over  streets  as  houses.  We  are  told 
by  Suetonius  that  Augustus  ordered  the 
Lares  to  be  crowned  twice  a  year  at 
the  Compitalitian  games,  with  spring- 
flowers.  This  crowning  the  household 
gods,  and  offering  sacrifices  up  and  down 
in  the  streets,  made  the  greatest  part  oS 
the  suli'mnity  of  the  feast. 
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the  senate,  and  in  the  senate  that  of  the  people ;  the  lower  sort  of 
the  |)eople  I  united  with  the  higher,  and  the  equestrian  with  the 
senatorian  order.     Thus  have  1  briefly  laid  open  my  consulship. 

Sect.  IV.  If  thou  darest  now,  detestable  fiiry  !  speak  of  thine, 
wliich  was  begun  with  the  CompitaHtian  games,  then  first  exhibit- 
ed since  the  consulship  of  L.  Metellus  and  Q.  Marcius,  against  the 
authority  of  this  order.  Q.  Metellus,  when  consul-elect,  (but  I  do 
an  injury  to  the  memory  of  that  brave  man,  who  has  had  few 
equals  in  this  state,  when  I  compare  him  with  this  worthless  being), 
forbade,  as  a  private  person,  these  games  to  be  celebrated ;  though 
a  tribune  of  the  people,  in  opposition  to  a  decree  of  the  senate, 
had  ordered  it ;  and  thus  effected  by  his  credit,  what  he  could  not 
as  yet  have  done  by  his  power.  These  games  falling  upon  the  first 
of  January,  you  suffered  Sex.  Clodius,  that  beastly  fellow,  and 
highly  worthy  of  your  countenance  and  friendship,  to  celebrate 
them,  and  to  flutter  about  in  his  purj^le-bordered  robe,  though 
till  then  he  had  never  wore  it.  Having  thus  laid  the  foundation 
of  your  consulship,  three  days  after,  the  Aelian  and  Fusian  laws, 
those  walls  and  bulwarks  of  the  public  peace  and  tranquillity,  were 
abolished  by  P.  Clodius,  that  pernicious  monster  to  the  state, 
whilst  you  looked  silently  on.  Those  fraternities  which  the  senate 
destroyed,  were  not  only  restored,  but  numberless  new  ones  were 
raised,  consisting  of  slaves,  and  the  very  dregs  of  the  city.  Tlie 
same  Clodius,  who  'abandoned  himself  to  the  most  horrible  and 
unheard-of  acts  of  lewdness  and  debauchery,  abolished  the  sever- 
ity of  the  censorship,  that  ancient  directress  of  manners  and  mo^ 
desty ;  whilst  you,  the  sepulchre  of  the  state,  who  tell  us  that  you 
was  then  consul  at  Rome,  never  opened  your  mouth  amidst  the  so 
great  desolation  of  your  country. 

Sect.  V.  I  have  hitherto  mentioned  not  what  you  did,  but  only 
what  you  suffered  to  be  done ;  though  indeed  there  is  little  differ- 
ence, especially  in  a  consul,  whether  he  himself  harasses  the  state 
by  pernicious  laws  and  wicked  cabals,  or  allows  others  to  do  it. 
Can  any  excuse  be  made,  I  shall  not  say  for  a  disaffected  consul, 
btt  for  one  who  sits  still,  who  loiters  and  sleeps  during  the  greatest 
commotions  of  the  state  ?  The  Aelian  and  Fusian  laws  we  had 
observed  almost  for  an  hundred  years,  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
censors  had  subsisted  four  hundred :  these  laws  one  wretch  endea- 
voured, but  no  man  was  ever  able,  to  shake :  as  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  censors,  no  person  ever  arrived  at  such  a  pitch  of  audacious- 
ness as  to  endeavour  to  lessen  it,  and  prevent  our  manners  from 
being  brought  under  their  cognizance  everj-  fifth  year.  All  these, 
thou  executioner  of  the  laws,  were  buried  in  the  bosom  of  thy  con- 
sulship. Go  on,  and  inform  us  of  what  happened  immediatelv  after 
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scelus,  scd  etiam  hilarioribus  oculis,  quam  solitus  eras,  intuente, 
delectus  servorum  habebatur  ab  eo,  qui  nihil  sibi  unquam  nee 
facere,  nee  pati  turpe  esse  duxit ;  (11)  arma  in  templo  Castoris, 
6  proditor  teniplorum  omnium  !  vidente  te,  constituebantur  ab 
CO  latrone,  cui  tcmplum  illud  fuit,  te  consule,  arx  civium  perdi- 
torum,  rcceptaculum  veterum  Catilinae  iliilitum,  castellum  foren- 
sis  latrocinii,  bustum  legum  omnium  ac  religionum.  Erat  nou 
solum  domus  mea,  sed  totum  Palatium  senatu,  equitibus  Roma- 
nis,  civitate  omni,  Italia  cuncta  refertum :  cum  tu  non  modo  ad 
eum  Ciccroncm  (mittd  enim  domestica,  quae  ncgari  .possunt : 
liacc  commemoro,  quae  sunt  palam),  non  modo,  inquam,  ad  eum, 
cui  primam  comitiis  tui^i  dederas  tabulam  praerogativac,  quern  in 
senatu  sententiam  rogabas  tertium,  nunquam  aspirasti ;  sed  omni- 
bus consiliis,  quae  ad  me  opprimendum  parabantur,  non  inter- 
fuisti  solum,  verum  etiam  crudelissime  praefuisti. 


VI.  Mihi  vero  ipsi  (12) coram  genero  meo,  propinquo  tuo,  quae 
dicere  ausus  es  ?  egere,  foris  esse  Gabinium :  sine  provincia  stare 
non  posse :  spem  habere  a  tribuno  plebis,  si  tua  consilia  cum  illo 
conjunxisses :  a  senatu  quidem  desperasse :  hujus  te  cupiditati  ob- 
sequi,  siculi  ego  fecissem  in  collega  meo;  nihil  esse  quod  praesi- 
dium  consulum  implorarem :  sibi  quemque  consulere  oportere. 
Atque  haec  dicere  vix  audeo :  vereor  ne  qui  sit,  qui  istius  insignem 
nequitiam,  frontis  involutam  integumentis,  nondum  cernat;  dicam 
tamen  :  ij)se  certe  agnoscet,  et  ciiin  aliquo  dolore  flagitiorum  suo- 
rum  recordabitur,  Meministe-ne,  coenum,  cum  ad  te  quinta  fere 
bora  cum  C.  Pisone  venissem,  nescio  quo  e  gurgustio  te  prodire, 
involuto  capite,  soleatum  ?  et,  cum  isto  ore  foetido  teterrimam  no- 
bis popinam  inhalasses,  excusatione  te  uti  valetudinis,  quod  dice- 
res,  vinolentis  te  quibusdam  medicaminibus  solere  curari?  quam 
nos  causam  cum  accepissemus,  (quid  enim  facere  poteramus?) 
paullisper  stctimus  in  iilo  ganearum  tuarum  nidore  atque  fumo : 
unde  tu  no§,  cum  improbissime  respondendo,  tum  turpissime  eruc- 


NOTES. 


(11)  yirma  in  templo  Castoris.']  This 
ttniple  was  built  by  Aulus  Posthuniius 
Upon  liis  victory  over  the  Latins,  about 
the  year  of  Rome  258  ;  in  consequence 
of  a  fabulous  story,  which  we  find  relat- 
ed by  Dionysius  of  HaUcarnassus.  Two 
young  horsemen,  'tis  said,  of  an  extra- 
ordinary and  majestic  stature,  appeared 
to  Posthuniius  during  the  battle  of  Re- 
gillus,  and  fought  for  the  Romans.  In 
the  evening,  alter  the  battle,  they  ap- 
peared at  Rome  in  the  forum,  and,  after 
having  told  the  crowd  of  citizens  who 
surrounded  them  the  first  news  of  the 
victory,   thty   disappeared.      The   mxt 


morning  the  magistrates  receiving  letters 
from  Posthuniius,  which,  among  other 
circumstances  of  the  battle,  mentioned 
the  sudden  appearance  of  the  two  young 
horsemen  who  fought  for  the  Romans  j 
it  was  concluded  they  were  the  same 
who  had  brought  the  news  to  Rome, 
and  that  they  could  be  no  other  than 
Castor  and  Pollux.  This  fabulous  story 
was  believed  among  the  Romans,  and 
transmitted  to  posterity  by  public  monu- 
ments, which  were  still  subsisting  in  the 
time  of  Dionysius. 

(12)   Coram  genero  nieo.']   This  wa- 
Pibo  friigi,  on  whom  Cicero  bestcv 
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this  desolation  of  the  state.  Before  the  Aurelian  tribunal,  a  levy 
of  slaves  was  made  by  one  who  never  thought  any  thing  too  in- 
famous either  to  do  or  suffer,  whilst  you  did  not  affect  indeed  to 
look  on  with  indifference,  though  even  tliis  would  have  been  a 
crime,  but  beheld  it  with  unusual  pleasure.  Before  thy  eyes,  thou 
who  hast  violated  all  the  temples,  arms  were  placed  in  the  temple 
of  Castor  by  that  robber,  who  used  it  as  a  citadel  for  abandoned 
citizens,  as  a  receptacle  for  Catiline's  veterans,  as  a  strong  hold  of 
civil  robbery,  as  the  sepulchre  of  all  laws,  and  of  every  thing  sa- 
cred. Not  only  my  house,  but  the  whole  Palatium,  was  filled  with 
senators,  with  Roman  knights,  with  the  citizens  of  Rome,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  all  Italy;  whilst  you,  (for  I  pass  by  domestic  trans- 
actions, which  may  be  denied,  and  confine  myself  to  those  that  are 
publicly  known),  whilst  you,  I  say,  not  only  never  assisted  that 
Cicero,  whom,  at  your  election,  you  employed  to  prer»ide  over  the 
votes  of  the  leading  century,  and  who  was  the  third  whose  opinion 
you  asked  in  the  senate;  but  whenever  any  scheme  was  formed 
for  my  destruction,  you  was  present,  nay  you  cmelly  presided. 

Sect.  VI.  But  what  was  it  you  had  the  impudence  to  say  to 
myself,  before  my  son-in-law,  your  own  kinsman  ?  that  Gabinius 
was  so  very  poor  that  he  was  not  able  to  siiew  his  head ;  that  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  subsist  without  a  province;  that  he  had 
some  hopes  of  one  from  a  tribune  of  the  people,  if  he  and  you  were 
to  join  interests,  but  that  he  despaired  of  any  thing  from  thf  se- 
nate :  that  you  humoured  him  as  I  had  done  my  colleague ;  that  it 
signified  nothing  to  implore  the  help  of  the  consuls ;  and  that  every 
man  ought  to  look  to  himself.  And  here  there  are  some  things  I 
scarce  dare  mention.  I  am  afraid  lest  there  should  be  any  who  do 
not  yet  perceive  the  excessive  wickedness  which  is  concealed  under 
th<}  folds' of  that  fellow's  forehead :  I  will  mention  them,  however. 
He  himself  will  certainly  acknowledge  them,  and  the  recollection 
of  bis  crimes  will  be  attended  with  some  pangs  of  remorse.  Dost 
thou  not  remember,  thou  filthy  wretch  !  how  that,  when  C.  Piso 
and  I  went  to  you  almost  at  mid-day,  we  found  you  coming  out 
from  a  little  hovel,  with  your  sandals  on  your  feet,  and  your  head 
muffled  up;  and  when  you  had  almost  ovenvhelmed  us  with  a  fe- 
tid steam  poured  forth  from  your  stinking  mouth,  how  you  ex- 
cused yourself  on  account  of  your  bad  health,  and  alleged  that  you 
made  use  of  vinous  medicines  ?  After  this  apology,  we  remained  a 
little  (for  what  could  we  do  ?)  amidst  the  stench  and  smoke  of  your 
filthy  hovel,  whence  you  forced  us  away  by  your  low  answers,  and 


NOTES. 


ter^  high  character;  and  tells  us,  that 
fer  jrobity,  virtue,  modesty,  and  every 
acco  uplidiment  of  a  fine  gentlen-.an  and 


fine  speaker,  he  scarce   had  his  equal 
among  all  the  young  noblemen  of  Roms. 
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lando  ejeclsti.  Idem  illo  fere  biduo  productus  in  concionem  ab 
eo,  ciii  sic  aequatum  praebcbas  consulatum  tuum,  cum  esses  in- 
terrogatus,  quid  sentires  de  consulatu  meo ;  gravis  auctor,  Cala- 
tinus  credo  aliquis,  aut  Africanus,  aut  Maximus,  et  non  Caeso- 
5onius  (13)  Semi-placentinus  Calventius,  respondes,  altero  ad 
frontem  sublato,  altero  ad  mentum  depresso  supercilio,  crudeli- 
tatem  tibi  non  placere. 

VII.  Hie  te  ille  homo  dignissimus  tuis  laudibus  collaudavit. 
Crudelitatis  tu,  furcifer,  senatum  consul  in  concione  condemnas? 
non  enim  me,  qui  senatui  parui ;  nam  delatio  ilia  salutaris  et  dili- 
gens  fuerat  consulis :  animadversio  quidem  et  judicium  senatus ; 
quae  cum  reprehendis,  ostcndis,  qualis  tu,  si  ita  forte  accidisset, 
fueris  illo  tempore  consul  futurus;  stipendio,  mehercule,  et  fru- 
mento  Catilinam  esse  putasses  juvandum  ;  quid  enim  interfuit  inter 
Catilinam,  et  cum,  cui  tu  senatus  auctoritatem,  salutem  civitatis, 
totam  rempub.  provinciae  praemio  vendidisti  ?  Quae  enim  L.  Ca- 
tilinam conantem  consul  prohibui,  ea  P.  Clodium  facientem  con- 
sules  adjuverunt ;  voluit  ille  senatum  interlicere,  vos  sustulistis : 
leges  incendere,  vos  abrogastis :  interire  patriam,  vos  adjuvistis. 
Quid  est  vobis  coss.  gestum  sine  armis  ?  incendere  ilia  conjura- 
torum  manus  voluit  urbem ;  vos  ejus  domum,  quem  propter  urbs 
incensa  non  est.  Ac  ne  illi  quidem,^  si  habuissent  vestri  similem 
consulem,  de  urbis  incendio  cogitassent ;  non  enim  se  tectis  pri- 
vare  voluerunt :  sed  his  stantibus  nullum  domicilium  sceleri  suo 
fore  putaverunt;  cacdem  illi  civium,  vos  servitutem  expetistis. 
Hie  vos  etiam  crudeliores;  huic  enim  populo  ita  fuerat  ante  vos 
coss.  libertas  insita,  ut  emori  potiiis  quam  servire  praestaret. 
lUud  vero  geminum  consiliis  Catilinae  et  Lentuli,  quod  me  do- 
mo  mea  expulistis,  Cn.  Pompeium  domum  suam  compulistis; 
neque  enim,  me  stante  et  manente  in  urbis  vigilifi,  neque  resi.s- 
tente  Cn.  Pompeio  omnium  gentium  victore,  unquam  se  illi  rem- 
publicam  delere  posse  duxerunt.  A  me  quidem  etiam  poenas  ex- 
petistis, quibus  conjuratorum  manes  mortuorum  expiaretis ;  omne 
odium  inclusum  nefariis  sensibus  impiorum  in  me  profudistis: 
quorum  ego  furori  nisi  cessissem,  in  Catilinae  busto,  vobis  ducibus, 
mactatus  essem.  Quod  autem  majus  indicium  exspectatis,  nihil  in- 
ter vos  et  Catilinam  interluisse,  quam  quod  eandem  illam  manum 


NOTES. 

(13)  Sem2'-place7itinus.]    Piso  is  here  called  Semi-placentinus,  because  his  mother 
was  of  Plactntia. 
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infamous  belchings.  About  two  days  after,  being  brought  into  an 
assembly  by  him  with  whom  you  had  shared  your  consular  author- 
ity, when  you  was  asked  what  you  thought  of  my  consulship,  with 
an  air  of  gra\'ity,  like  a  Calatinus,  an  Africanus,  or  Maximus,  and 
not  like  a  half  Placentian,  sprung  from  Cesonius  and  Calventius, 
having  one  brow  screwed  up  to  your  forehead,  and  another  hanging 
down  to  your  chin,  you  replied,  that  my  anielty  did  not  phase  you. 

Sect.  VII.  Here  you  was  applauded  by  him  who  is  highly 
worthy  of  celebrating  your  praises.  Dost  thou,  villain  !  dost 
thou,  a  consul,  charge  the  senate  with  cruelty  in  a  full  assembly? 
As  for  me,  I  have  no  share  in  the  charge;  for  I  only  obeyed  the 
senate.  To  give  salutary  and  dihgent  information  belonged  to 
me  as  a  consul,  but  to  bring  to  a  trial  and  to  punish,  belonged 
to  them  as  a  senate;  by  blaming  which,  you  plainly  shew  what 
you  would  have  done,  had  you  been  consul  at  that  time.  I  make 
no  question  but  you  would  have  given  it  as  your  opinion,  that 
Catiline  should  be  supplied  with  money  and  provisions ;  for  where 
was  the  difference  between  Catiline  and  him  with  whom  you  bar- 
tered the  authority  of  the  senate,  the  safety  of  Rome,  and  the 
whole  commonwealth,  for  a  province  ?  For  P.  Clodius  was  assist- 
ed by  the  consuls  in  doing  those  things,  in  which  I,  as  a  consul, 
obstructed  the  attempts  of  Catiline.  He  wanted  to  murder  the 
senate,  you  have  taken  away  their  authority ;  he  wanted  to  bum 
the  laws,  you  have  abrogated  them ;  he  wanted  to  destroy  his 
country,  and  you  have  seconded  his  impious  attempt.  What  was 
done  during  your  consulship  without  arms  ?  That  band  of  con- 
spirators wanted  to  set  fire  to  the  city,  you  to  the  house  of  him 
who  prevented  them.  But  had  I  been  a  consul  like  you,  even  they 
would  never  have  entertained  a  thought  of  burning  the  cit}-,  for 
they  would  not  liave  cared  to  destroy  their  own  houses ;  but  whilst 
such  senators  remained,  they  imagined  they  could  have  no  sanc- 
tuary for  their  crimes.  Their  aim  was  to  murder  their  fellow- 
citizens,  yours  to  enslave  them.  In  this,  your  cruelty  was  greater 
than  theirs :  for  before  your  consulship,  so  ardent  was  the  love 
of  liberty  in  the  breast  of  every  Roman,  that  they  would  have 
preferred  death  to  slavery.  It  was  in  imitation  of  the  conduct  of 
Catiline  and  Lentulus  that  you  drove  me  from  my  house,  and 
confined  Pompey  to  his;  for  they  never  imagined  they  could  de- 
stroy the  state,  whilst  I  was  safe,  and  continued  in  the  city  as  its 
wa:chman;  and  whilst  Pompey,  the  conqueror  of  all  nations,  op- 
posed them.  You  requiretl  my  blood  to  satisty  the  manes  of  the 
conspirators,  and  poured  forth  upon  me  all  the  odium  that  lay 
concealed  in  the  breasts  of  the  enemies  of  their  country  ;  to  whose 
ftiry  if  I  had  not  yielded,  I  had,  under  such  leaders  as  you,  been 
sacrificed  upon  the  tomb  of  Catiline.  But  what  stronger  proof  can 
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ex  inteimortuis  Catilinae  reliquiis  concitastis?  quodomnes  iindi- 
que  perditos  collegistis?  quod  in  me  carcerem  effudistis?  quod 
conjuratos  armastis  ?  quod  eorum  ferro  ac  furori  meum  corpus, 
atque  omniurxi  bonorum  vitam  objicere  voluistis?  Sed  jam  redeo 
ad  praeclaram  illam  concionera  tuam. 

VIII.  Tu  es  ille,  cui  crudelitas  displicet?  qui,  (14)ciim  scna- 
tus  luctum  ac  dolorem  suum  vestis  mutatione  declarandum  cen- 
suisset,  cum  videres  moerere  rempublicam  amplissimi  ordinis  luc- 
tu,  6  noster  misericors  !  quid  facis  ?  quod  nulla  in  barbaria  quis- 
quam  tyrannus;  omitto  enim  illud,  (15)  consulem  edicere,  ut  se- 
natus  seuatusconsulto  ne  obtemperet :  quo  foedius  nee  fieri,  nee 
cogitari  quidquam  potest;  ad  misericordiam  redeo  ejus,  cui  nimis 
videtur  senatus  in  conservanda  })atria  fuisse  crudelis.  Edicere 
est  ausus  cum  illo  suo  pari,  quem  tamen  omnibus  vitiis  superare 
cupiebat,  ut  senatus,  contra  qnam  ipse  censuisset,  ad  vestitum  re- 
dii-et.  Quis  hoc  fecit  ulla  in  Scythia  tyrannus,  ut  cqs,  quos  luctu 
afiiceret,  lugere  non  sineret?  mocrorem  i'elinquis,  moeroris  aulers 
insignia:  eripis  lacrymas,  non  consolando,  sed  minando.  Quod 
si  vestem  non  publico  consilio,  patres  conscripti,  sed  privato  offi- 
cio aut  misericordia  mutavissent ;  tanicn  id  iis  non  iicere  per  in- 
terdicta  crudelitatis  tuae,  potestatis  erat  non  ferendae.  Cum  vero 
id  senatus  frequens  censuisset,  ordines  reliqui  jam  ante  fecissent; 
tu  ex  tenebricosa  popina  consul  extractus,  (16;  cum  ilia  saltatrice 
tonsa  senatum  populi  Roniani  occasui;ji  atque  interitum  reipubli- 
cae  lugere  vetuisti. 

IX.  At  quaerebat  etiara  paullo  ante  de  me,  quid  suo  mihi  opus 
fuisset  auxilio  ?  cur  non  meis  inimicis,  meis  copiis,  restitissem? 
quasi  vero  non  modo  ego,  qui  multis  saepe  auxilio  fuissem,  sed 
quisquam  tarn  inops  fuerit  unquam,  qui,  isto  non  modo  propug- 
natore,  tutiorem  se,  sed  advocato  aut  adstipulatore  paratiorem  fore 
putaret.    Ego  istius  pecudis  ac  putidae  cai'nis  consilio  scilicet  aut 


(14)  Cum  senatus  luclum  ac  doloreni 
suum  vestis  mutatione  declarandum  censii- 
isset.]  When  Cicero  •was  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  a  criminal,  in  consequence 
of  one  of  Clodius-s  laws,  he  changed  his 
habit  upon  it,  as  was  usual  in  case  of  a 
public  impeachment,  and  went  about  the 
streets  in  a  mourning  gown,  to  excite  the 
compassion  of  his  fellowcitizens.  The 
whole  body  of  the  knights,  and  the  young 
nobility,  to  the  number  of  twenty  thou- 
sand, with  young  Crassus  at  their  head, 
changed  their  habit  likewise;  and  upon 
a  motion  made  by  the  tribune  Ninnius, 
that  the  senate  too  should  change  their 
habit  with  the  rest  of  the  city,  it  was  a- 
greed  to  instantly  by  an  un^nimpus  vote. 


(15)  Consulem  edicere,  ut  senatus  sejia. 
tus-consulto  ne  obtemperet.']  When  the 
motion  was  made  by  Ninnius  for  the 
senate  to  change  their  habit,  Piso  kept 
his  house  on  purpose;  but  Gabinius  was 
?o  enraged,  that  he  flew  out  of  the 
senate  into  the  forum,  and  declared  to 
the  people  from  the  rostra,  that  the 
knights  should  pay  dear  for  that  day's 
work :  and,  to  confirm  the  truth  of 
what  he  said,  he  banished  L.  Lamia, 
a  Roman  knight,  two  hundred  miles 
from  the  city,  for  his  distinguished  zea} 
and  activity  in  Cicero's  service.  This 
was  followed  presently  by  an  edict  from 
both  the  consuls,  forbidding  the  senate 
to  put  thfir  lute  vote  iq  ejecution,  and 
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you  desire  of  the  similarity  of  your  conduct  to  that  of  Catiline, 
than  your  raising  the  sanie  band  from  the  expiring  remains  of  his 
associates?  than  your  collecting  all  the  abandoned  from  every 
quaiter  ?  than  your  pouring  forth  the  very  gaols  upon  me  ?  than 
your  arming  conspirators  ?  than  your  exposing  my  person,  and 
the  Ufe  of  every  worthy  Roman,  to  their  rage  and  violence  ?  But 
I  now  return  to  that  admirable  speech  of  yours. 

Sect.  VIII.  Are  you  the  person  who  are  shocked  at  cruelty  ? 
Why  did  you,  good  tender-hearted  sir !  when  the  senate  had  re- 
solved to  signify  their  concern  and  affliction,  by  changing  their 
liabit,  when  you  saw  the  highest  order  of  the  state  express  their 
sorrow  by  their  Hiourning  ?  what  the  most  barbarous  tyrant  never 
did.  I  pass  by  the  orders  given  by  a  consul,  that  the  senate  should 
not  obey  their  own  decree;  a  proceeding,  however,  than  which 
pone  can  be  conceived  more  infamous ;  and  return  to  the  compas- 
sion of  the  man  wlio  thought  the  senate  too  cruel  in  saving  their 
countiy.  He  had  the  impudence  to  order,  in  conjunction  with  that 
brother  of  his,  whom  yet  he  was  desirous  to  surjiass  in  all  manner 
of  wickedness,  that  the  senate,  contrary  to  their  own  ordinance, 
should  resume  their  usual  habit.  What  Scjthian  tyrant  ever  reftis- 
ed  the  liberty  of  groaning  under  the  burden  himself  had  imposed  ? 
You  leave  them  in  affliction,  and  wont  allow  them  to  give  marks 
of  it ;  you  prevent  their  tears,  not  by  consolation,  but  by  menaces. 
Supposing  the  conscript  fathers  had  changed  their  haljit,  not  in 
coi«equence  of  a  public  ordinance,  but  from  a  principle  of  jirivate 
jHendship  or  compassion,  it  would  still  have  been  an  act  of  lyraa- 
nlcal  power  had  you  cruelly  interposed  with  your  edicts  to  prevent 
it :  but  when  a  full  senate  had  decreed  it,  when  all  the  other  or- 
ders of  tlie  state  had  already  done  it,  then  you,  who  was  a  consul, 
beuig  dragged  out  from  a  dark  tavern,  with  that  sleek  dancing 
liidy,  forbid  the  senate  to  lament  the  fall  and  ruin  of  the  state. 

Sect.  IX.  But  not  long  before  he  asked  me  what  need  I  had 
for  his  assistance,  and  why  I  had  not  opposed  my  forces  fo  those 
of  my  enemies  ?  as  if  I,  who  had  often  assisted  many,  nay,  as  if 
phe  most  destitute  person  alive  would  think  himself  more  secure 
under  such  a  protector,  or  better  prepared  for  his  trial  with  such 
3n  advocate  and  voucher.  Was  I  desirous  of  throwing  myself 
tpon  the  counsels  or  protection  of  that  filthy  lump  of  brutality  ? 


NOTES, 

e  ijoiniDg  them  to  resume  their  ordinary 
dress. 

(16)  Cum  ilia  tallatrice  lonsa.']  Gabinius 
i^  her.'  mean:,  who  is  put  in  the  feminine 


gender  to  denote  his  e£Feniinacy,  and  is 
called  saltatrix,  because  his  joy  at  Cicero's 
banishment  is  said  to  have  made  him 
dance  naked  at  a  public  enteruinment. 
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praesidio  niti  volebam  ?  ab  hoc  ejecto  cadavere  quidquam  mihi  aut 
opis  aut  ornamenti  exspectabam  ?  Consulem  ego  turn  requirebam : 
consulem,  inquam,  non  ilium  quidem,  quem  in  hoc  animali  inve- 
nire  non  possem,  qui  tantam  reipub.  causam  gravitate  et  consilio 
suo  tueretur ;  sed  qui,  tanquam  truncus  atque  stipes,  si  stetisset 
modo,  posset  sustinere  tamen  titulum  consulatus.  Cum  enim  esset 
omnis  causa  ilia  mea  consularis  et  sanatoria,  auxilio  mihi  opus 
fuerat  et  consulis  et  senatus :  quorum  alterum  etiam  ad  perniciem 
meam  erat  a  vobis  consulibus  conversum ;  alterum  reipublicae  pe- 
nitus  ereptum.  Ac  tamen,  si  consilium  exquiris  meum,  neque  ego 
cessissem,  et  me  ipsa  suo  complexu  patria  tenuisset,  si  mihi  ciun 
illo  bustuario  gladiatore,  et  tecum,  et  cum  collega  tuo  decertan- 
dum  fuisset.  Alia  enim  causa  praestantissimi  viri  Q.  Metelli  fuit : 
quem  ego  civem  me  judicio  cum  deorum  immortalium  laude  con- 
jungo :  qui  C.  illi  Mario  fortissimo  viro,  et  cos.  et  sextum  consul!, 
et  ejus  invictis  legionibus,  ne  armis  confligeret,  cedendum  esse 
duxit.  Quod  mihi  igitur  certamen  esset  hujusmodi?  cum  C.  Mario 
scilicet,  aut  cum  aliquo  pari  ?  (17)  an  cum  altero  barbato  Epicuro, 
cum  altero  Catilinae  laternario  ?  quos  neque  hercule  ego,  neque 
supercilium  tuum,  neque  coUegae  tui  cymbala  ac  crotala  fugi :  ne- 
que tam  fui  timidus,  ut  qui  in  maximis  turbinibus  ac  fluctibus  rei- 
publicae navem  gubernassem,  salvamque  in  portu  collocassem, 
frontis  tuae  nubeculam,  tum  coUegae  tui  contaminatum  spiritum 
pertimescerem.  Alios  ego  vidi  ventos,  alias  prospexi  animo  pro- 
cellas  ;  aliis  impendentibus  tempestatibus  non  cessi,  (18)  sed  his 
unum  me  pro  omnium  salute  obtuli.  Itaque  discessu  tum  meo 
omnes  illi  nefarii  gladii  de  manibus  crudelissimis  exciderunt :  cum 
quidem  tu,  6  vecors  et  amens,  ciim  omnes  boni  abditi  inclusique 
moererent,  templa  gemerent,  tecta  ipsa  urbis  lugerent,  complexus 
es  illud  funestum  animal  ex  nefariis  stupris,  ex  civili  cruore,  ex 
omnium  scelerum  importunitate  et  flagitiorum  impunitate  con- 
cretum :  atque  eodem  in  templo,  eodem  et  loci  vestigio  et  tem^ 
poris,  arbitria  non  mei  solum,  sed  patriae  funeris  abstulisti. 


NOTES. 


(17)  jin  cum  altero  harbato  Epicuro.] 
Piso,  in  his  outward  carriage,  affected 
the  mien  and  garb  of  a  philosopher,  be- 
ing severe  in  his  looks,  squalid  in  his 
dress,'  .slow  in  his  speech,  morose  in  his 
manners,  the  very  picture  of  antiquity, 
and  a  pattern  of  the  antient  republic ; 
but  under  the  guise  of  virtue,  he  was  a 
dirty,  sottish,  stupid  Epicurean,  and  wal- 
lowed in  all  the  low  and  filthy  pleasures 
of  life.  '^ 

(18)  Sed  his  unum  vie  pro  omnium  sa- 
lute obtuli.]  Cicero,  in  this  passage,  and 
in  several  other  passages  of  his  orations, 


makes  a  merit  of  having  submitted  to  a 
voluntary  exile,  in  order  to  spare  the 
blood  of  his  fellow-citizens,  and  preserve 
the  public  tranquillity  ;  but  his  veracity 
in  this  seems  liable  to  be  justly  question- 
ed. It  is  certain,  he  once  entertained  a 
design  of  taking  up  arms  in  his  own  de- 
fence, and  he  is  constantly  reproaching 
himself  in  his  letters  to  Ttrentia  and  to 
Atticus,  during  his  exile,  for  not  having 
done  it ;  so  that  the  patriot  motive  he  so 
often  assigns,  appears  to  be  nothing  but 
the  plausible  colouring  of  artful  elo- 
quence.   Were  it  to  be  admitted  that  < 
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Did  I  expect  either  assistance  or  countenance  from  that  rotten 
carcase  ?  At  that  time  I  wanted  a  consul :  a  consul,  1  say,  not 
such  a  one  indeed  as  was  capable  of  defending  so  mighty  a  state 
bj'  his  wisdom  and  counsels,  for  such  I  could  not  have  found  in 
that  animal :  but  one  who,  like  a  log  or  tnmk  of  a  tree,  was  able 
at  least,  provided  he  could  but  stand,  to  have  borne  the  title  of 
the  consulship.  For  my  cause  being  wholly  consular  and  senato- 
rian,  I  wanted  the  assistance  both  of  a  consul  and  a  senate :  but 
the  consuls  were  bent  upon  my  destruction ;  and  as  for  the  senate, 
its  authority  was  entirely  abolished.  If  you  would  have  my  sen- 
timents upon  the  matter,  however,  know  that  I  would  not  have 
yielded,  and  that  ray  country  should  have  held  me  fast  in  her  em- 
braces, if  that  murd£ring  gladiatdt',  yourself^  and  your  colleague, 
had  been  the  only  enemies  I  was  to  contend  with.  The  case  of 
Q.  Metellus,  that  illustrious  citizen,  whose  glory,  in  my  opinion, 
is  equal  to  that  of  the  immortal  gods,  was  very  diffei-ent ;  when 
he  thought  it  adviseable  to  yield,  rather  than  engage  with  that 
bravest  of  men,  C.  Marius,  then  in  his  sixth  consulship,  and  with 
his  invincible  legions.  What  such  conflict  had  I  to  sustain  ?  was 
I  to  contend  with  C.  Marius,  or  any  one  equal  to  him,  or  with  a 
bearded  Epicurean,  in  conjunction  with  Cataline's  lantern-bearer? 
!5rom  such,  believe  me,  I  never  fled ;  nor  from  your  haughty 
looks,  nor  from  the  pipes  and  cymbals  of  your  colleague ;  nor,  af- 
ter steering  the  vessel  of  the  republic  amidst  the  most  dreadful 
storms  and  hurricanes,  and  conducting  her  safe  into  the  harbour 
of  tranquillity,  was  I  so  pusillanimous  as  to  dread  the  clouds  of 
your  countenance,  or  the  stinking  breath  of  your  colleague.  I 
foresaw  other  blasts,  other  storms;  to  those  that  had  already 
threatened  me  I  did  not  yield,  but  withstood  them  alone  for  the 
sake  of  the  public  safety.  Accordingly,  at  my  departure,  every 
wicked  sword  dropped  from  every  inhuman  liand ;  whilst  thou, 
mad  wretch  !  at  a  time  when  every  worthy  Roman  was  lamenting 
in  secret,  when  our  very  temples  were  groaning,  when  even  the 
dwellings  of  Rome  wore  a  mournful  aspect,  embraced  that  fatal 
monster,  that  compound  of  horrid  lewdness,  of  civil  murder,  of 
all  manner  of  atrocious  crimes  and  wickedness  committed  with 
impunity  :  and  in  the  same  temple,  on  the  same  spot  or  ground, 
and  at  the  same  instant  of  time,  received  the  price,  not  only  of 
my  ruin,  but  of  that  of  your  country. 

NOTES, 

re<»ard  to  his  country  determined  him  to  {  he  heartily  repented  of  it.    The  truth  is, 

withdraw  from  it,  fie  could  not,  as  the  his  tenderness  for  the  peace  of  his  coun- 

injjenious   Mr  Melmoth  observes,  with  try  could  not  be  very  great,  for   he  ex- 

any  degree  of  truth,  boast  of  his  patrio-  j  pres-ly  desired  Amicus  to  raise  the  mob 

lis 31  upon  that  occasion  ;  since  his  warm-  j  in  his  favour,  if  there  were  any  hopes  of 

est  advocates  must  needs  allow,  that  he  :  making  a  successful  push  for  his  restora- 

■0  sooner  executed  this  resolution,  than  i  tion. 
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X.  Quid  ego  illorum  dierum  epulas,  quid  laetitiam  et  gratula- 
tionem  tuam,  (juid  cum  tuis  sordidissimis  gregibus  intemperantis- 
simas  perpotationes  praedicem  ?  quis  te  illis  diebus  sobrium,  quis 
agentem  aliquid  quod  esset  libero  dignum,  quis  denique  in  pub- 
lico vidit  ?  cum  collegae  tui  domus  cantu  et  cymbalis  personaret ; 
cumque  ipse  nudus  in  convivio  saltaret :  in  quo  ne  turn  quidem, 
cum  ilium  suum  saltatorium  versaret  orbem,  lortunae  rotam  per- 
timescebat.  Hie  autem  non  tarn  concinnus  heluo,  nee  tam  mu- 
sicus,  jacebat  in  suo  Graecorum  foetore  atque  vino ;  quod  quidem 
istius,  in  illis  reipublicae  luctibus,  quasi  aliquod  Lapitharum  aut 
Centaurorum  convivium  ferebatur :  in  quo  nemo  potest  dicere, 
utrum  iste  plus  biberit,  an  vomuerit,  an  efFuderit.  Tu  etiam 
mentionem  f'acies  consulatus  tui  ?  aut  te  fuisse  Romae  consulein 
dicere  audebis  ?  Quid  !  tu  in  lictoribus,  in  toga,  et  praetexta  esse 
consulatum  putas  ?  quae  ornamenta  etiam  in  Sex.  Clodio,  te  con- 
sule,  esse  voluisti.  Hujus  tu  Clodiani  canis  insignibus  consula- 
tum declarari  putas?  Animo  consulem  esse  oportet,  consilio,  fide, 
gravitate,  vigilantia,  cura,  toto  denique  munere  consulatus,  omni 
officio  [tuendo,  maximeque,  id  quod  vis  nominis  praescribit,  reip. 
consulendo.]  Ego  consulem  esse  putem,  qui  senatum  esse  in  re- 
publica  non  putavit  ?  et  sine  eo  consilio  consulem  numerem,  sine 
quo  Romae  ne  reges  quidem  esse  potuerunt  ?  Etenim  ilia  jam  p- 
mitto :  cum  servorum  delectus  haberetur  in  foro,  arma  in  tem- 
plum  Castoris  luce  et  palam  comportarentur :  id  autem  tem- 
plum,  sublato  aditu,  revulsis  gradibus,  a  conjuratorum  reliquiis, 
atque  a  Catilinae  praevaricatore  quondam,  tum  ultore,  armis  te- 
neretur:  cum  equites  Romani  relegarentur,  viri  boni  lapidibus 
c  foro  pellerentur ;  senatui  non  solum  juvare  rempublicam,  sed 
ne  lugere  quidem  liceret :  cum  civis  is,  quem  hie  ordo,  assentiente 
Italia,  cun'ctisque  gentibus,  conservatorem  patriae  judicarat,  nul- 
lo  judicio,  nulla  lege,  nulio  more,  servitio  atque  armis  pellcretur, 
non  dicam  auxilio  vestro,  quod  vere  licet  dicere,  sed  certe  silen- 
tio :  tum  Romae  fuisse  consules  quisquam  existimabit  ?  Qui  latro- 
nes  igitur,  si  quidem  vos  consules;  qui  praedones,  qui  hostes,  qui 
proditores,  qui  tyranni  nominabuntur  ? 
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8bct.  X.  Why  should  I  mention  the  feasting  of  those  days, 
why  your  mirth  and  rejoicing,  why  your  excessive  drinking  a- 
midst  tJie  infamous  tribe  of  your  companions  ?  \\'here  is  the  man 
who  ever  saw  you  in  your  senses  at  that  time  ?  where  is  the  man 
that  saw  you  employed  in  any  thing  becoming  a  gentleman? 
where,  in  a  word,  the  man  who  saw  you  appear  in  public  ?  whilst 
the  house  of  your  colleague  resounded  in  the  mean  time  with 
songs  and  cymbals,  whilst  he  himself  darxed  naked  amidst  the 
entertainment,  without  being  taught  by  the  giddy  dances  he  led 
up,  to  apprehend  tlie  giddiness  of  fortune.  As  for  this  fellow, 
who  is  not  so  elegant  and  nmsical  a  rioter  as  the  other,  he  con- 
tented himself  widi  wallowing  in  wine,  and  amidst  the  impurities 
of  his  Greeks;  which  entertainment  of  his,  at  a  time  of  public 
sorrow,  was  said  to  resemble  those  of  the  Lapithae  and  the  Cen- 
taurs ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  say  whether  he  drank,  or  vomited,  or 
wasted  a  greater  quantity  of  wine  Upon  that  occasion.  And  will 
ycu,  notwithstanding  this,  make  mention  of  your  consulship? 
Will  you  have  the  impudence  to  say  that  you  was  a  consul  at 
Rome  ?  What !  do  you  imagine  that  the  consulship  consists  in 
tlie  lictors,  in  the  gown,  and  the  praetexta  ?  ornaments  which, 
when  consul,  you  bestowed  even  upon  Sextus  Clodius.  Do  you 
think  that  the  consulate  is  expressed  by  badges  worn  by  Clodius's 
dog  ?  One  cannot  be  a  consul  without  spirit,  conduct,  honour, 
gravity,  vigilance,  care ;  without  discharging,  in  a  word,  every 
duty  of  his  office,  by  defending,  and,  above  all,  by  consult- 
ing the  interest  of  the  state,  which  is  implied  in  the  very  name. 
Shall  I  look  upon  him  as  a  consul,  who  did  not  tliink  there  was 
a  senate  in  the  republic?  Can  I  figure  to  myself  a  consul,  but  in 
conjunction  with  that  assembly,  without  which  even  kings  could 
not  reign  at  Rome  ?  I  shall  not  mention  the  levies  of  slaves  that 
were  made  in  the  forum ;  the  arms  which  were  carried  publicly, 
and  in  the  face  of  day,  into  the  temple  of  Castor ;  tlie  obstructing 
of  the  entrance  of  that  temple,  the  tearing  away  of  the  steps  that 
led  up  to  it,  its  being  taken  possession  of  by  the  remains  of  the 
conspirators  in  arms,  and  by  him  who  had  once  been  the  sham- 
accuser  of  Catiline,  but  then  his  avenger.  At  a  time  when  Ro- 
man knights  were  banished,  when  worthy  citizens  were  stoned 
tmt  of  the  forum,  when  the  senate  ^vas  not  allowed,  not  only  to 
lussist  their  country,  but  even  to  mourn  over  it ;  when  a  citizen, 
^vho  was  declared  the  saviour  of  his  country  by  this  assembly,  by 
the  common  voice  of  Italy,  and  of  all  nations,  was  expelled  by 
slaves  and  open  violence,  1  shall  not  say  by  your  assistance,  though 
I  might  consistently  with  truth,  but  certainly  with  your  conniv- 
ance, without  any  trial,  without  any  law,  without  any  precedent ; 
will  any  one  think  there  were  consuls  at  Rome  ?  If  you  are  to  be 
acxrounted  consuls,  who  must  be  reckoned  cut-throats,  who  rob- 
Ijers,  who  enemies,  who  traitors,  who  tyrants  ? 
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XI.  Magnum  nomen  est,  magna  species,  magna  dignitas,  mag- 
na majestas  consulis ;  non  capiunt  angustiae  pectoris  tui,  non  reci- 
pit  levitas  ista,  non  egestas  animi ;  non  infirmitas  ingenii  sustinet, 
non  insolentia  rcrum  secundarum  tantam  personam,  tarn  gravem, 
tarn  severam.  (19)  Seplasia,  mehercule,  ut  dici  audiebam,  te,  ut 
primum  aspexit,  Campanum  consulem  repndiavit.  (20)  Audie- 
rat  Decios,  Magios,  et  de  Taurea  illo  Jubellio  aliquid  acceperat : 
in  quibus  si  moderatio  ilia,  quae  in  nostris  solet  esse  consulibus, 
non  fuit ;  at  fuit  pompa,  fuit  species,  fuit  incessus,  saltem  Sepla- 
sia dignus  et  Capua.  Gabinium  denique  si  vidissent  duumvirum 
vestri  illi  unguentarii,  citius  agnovisscnt :  erant  illi  compti  capilli, 
et  madentes  ciiicinnorum  fimbriae,  et  fluentes  cerussataeque  buc- 
cae,  dignae  Capua,  sed  ilia  vctere;  nam  haec  quidem,  quae  nunc 
est,  splendidissimorum  hominum,  fortissimorum  virorum,  optimo- 
rum  civium,  mihique  amicissimorum  multitudine  rcdundat:  quo- 
rum Capuae  te  praetextatum  nemo  aspexit,  qui  non  gemeret  de- 
siderio  mei:  cujus  consilio,  ci\m  universam  rcmpublicam,  turn  il- 
laui  ipsam  urbem  meminerant  esse  scrvatam :  me  inaurata  statua 
donarant :  me  patronum  unum  adsciverarit :  a  me  se  habere  vi- 
tam,  fortunas,  liberos  arbitrabantur :  me  ct  praesentem  contra 
latrocinium  tuum  suis  decretis  legatisque  defenderunt,  et  absen^- 
tem,  principe  Cn.  Pompcio  referente,  et  de  corpore  reipub,  tuo- 
rum  scelerum  tela  revellente,  revocarunt.  An  tu  eras  consul, 
cum  in  Palatio  mea  domus  ardebat,  non  casu  aliquo,  sed  ignibus 
injectis,  instigante  te?  Ecquod  in  hacurbe  majus  unquam  incen- 
dium  fuit,  cui  non  consul  subvencrit?  At  tu  illo  ipso  tempore 
apud  socrum  tuam  prope  a  meis  aedibus,  cujus  domum  ad  meam 
exhauriendam  patefeceras,  scdebas,  non  exstinctor,  sed  auctor  in- 
cendii ;  et  ardentes  faces  furiis  Ciodiaiiis  pene  ipse  consul  minis- 
trabas. 

XII.  An  vero  reliquo  tempore  consulem  te  quisquam  duxit  ? 
quisquam  tibi  paruit  ?  quisquam  in  curiam  venienti  assiirrcxit? 
quisquam  consulenti  respondendum  putavit  ?  numerandus  est  ille 
annus  denique  in  republica,  cum  obmutuisset  senatus,  judicia  con- 
ticuissent,  moererent  boni,  vis  latrocinii  vestri  tota  urbe  volitaret, 
neque  civis  unus  ex  civitate,  sed  ipsa  civitas  tuo  et  Gabinii  sceleri 


NOTES. 


( 1 9)  Seplasia,  nehercule,  ut  diet  audie- 
hnm,  le,  itt  primiim  aspexit, Carripamim  con- 
sulem re  pud  iav  11.1  Catsar,  in  his  consul- 
ship, having  sent  a  colony  to  Capua,  gave 
the  command  of  it  to  Pompey  and  Piso, 
with  the  title  of  Duumvirs.  Piso,  not 
content  with  this  title,  assumed  that  of 
consul :  so  that  the  sense  of  the  passage 
is  this :    You  no   sooner  made  your  ap- 


pearance in  Capua,  than  Seplasia,  or  the 
perfumers'  street,  conceived  so  mean  an 
opinion  of  you,  that  tliey  thought  you 
unworthy  even  of  the  office  of  duumvir. 
(20)  Audterat  Decios,  Magios,  et  dr. 
Taurea  illo  Jubellio  aliquid  .acceperat.] 
These  are  the  names  of  iilustrious''Cam- 
panians,  of  whom  we  find  honouiable 
mention  made  by  Livy. 
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Sect.  XI.  Great  is  the  authority,  great  is  the  appearance, 
^eat  the  dignity,  and  great  the  majesty  of  a  consul ;  but  the  nar- 
rowness of  thy  soul  cannot  admit  these,  the  levity  and  meanness^ 
of  thy  spirit  cannot  receive  them ;  nor  can  thy  contracted  capa- 
city, and  thy  insolence  in  prosperity,  sustain  so  impoi-tant,  so 
■weight^',  and  so  venerable  a  character.  I  have  been  told,  I  de- 
clare, that  even  the  perfumers'  street  at  Capua,  rejected  you  for  a 
Campanian  consul  the  moment  they  saw  you.  They  had  heard 
a  little  of  the  Decii,  of  the  Magii,  and  of  Taureas  .Tubellius,  who, 
though  they  were  not  possessed  of  that  wisdom  which  our  consuls 
generally  have,  had  yet  pomp,  appearance,  and  a  stately  manner, 
which  did  honour  at  least  to  the  perfumeis'  street,  and  to  the  city 
of  Capua.  It  would,  in  short,  have  given  greater  pleasure  to 
tliese  sellers  of  perfumes,  to  have  had  Gabinius  in  quality  of  duum- 
vir. His  hair  was  dressed,  his  curled  locks  nicely  pertumed,  and 
his  cheeks  painted  in  a  manner  worthy  of  Capua :  I  mean  of  old 
Capua;  for  Capua,  at  present,  abounds  with  the  most  illustrious 
men,  the  bravest  heroes,  the  best  citizens,  all  my  very  good  friends. 
There  was  not  a  man  of  these  who  saw  you  at  Capua,  that  did 
not  lament  the  loss  of  me,  by  whose  counsels  they  remembered 
that  the  whole  state,  and  that  very  city  in  particular,  had  been 
preserved.  To  me  they  had  raised  a  gilded  statue  ;  me  they  had 
taken  as  their  sole  protector ;  to  me  they  reckoned  themselves  in- 
debted for  their  lives,  for  their  fortunes,  and  for  their  children. 
"When  I  was  present,  they  had  defended  me  against  thy  robberies 
by  their  decrees  and  deputies ;  and  when  absent,  tliey  recalled  me 
at  the  motion  of  Pompey,  who  tore  the  weapons  of  thy  villany 
from  the  body  of  tlie  republic.  Was  you  consul  when  my  house 
on  the  Palatium  was  on  fire,  not  by  accideut,  but  by  torches 
thrown  into  it  at  your  instigation  ?  Did  ever  a  fire  break  out  in 
Rome,  and  the  consul  not  hasten  to  extinguish  it?  But  you  were 
sitting  all  the  while  near  my  house,  at  your  mother-in-law's, 
whose  doors  you  had  thrown  open  to  receive  what  was  plunderetl 
from  me:  there  you  sat,  not  indeed  to  extinguish,  but  to  uicrease 
the  flames;  and,  consul  as  you  was,  in  a  manner  supplied  the  fu- 
rious instruments  of  Clodius  with  burning  torches. 

Sect.  XII.  During  the  remaining  pail  of  your  year,  did  any 
man  look  upon  you  as  consul  ?  did  any  man  obey  you  ?  did  any 
senator  rise  up  to  salute  you  when  you  came  into  the  seriate  ?  did 
any  one  give  you  his  opinion  when  you  asked  it  ?  In  a  word,  is 
that  year  to  be  reckoned  in  the  Roman  annals,  in  which  the  se- 
nate was  silent,  the  courts  of  justice  shut  up,  every  v»orthv  man 
oppressed  with  affliction,  the  violence  of  thy  robbeiy  raging  over 
the  whole  city ;  when  not  only  one  citizen  left  Rome,  but  the  city 
-its?lf  gave  way  to  your  rage  and  wickedness,,  and  to  that  of  your 
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furoriqile  cessisset  ?  At  ne  turn  quideni  emersisti,  lutulente  Cae- 
sonine,  ex  miserrimis  naturae  tuae  sordibus ;  (21 )  cum  experrectai 
tandem  virtus  clarissimi  viri,  celeriter  et  verum  amicum,  et  opti- 
me  meritum  civein,  et  suum  pristinum  morem  requisivit :  neque 
est  ille  vir  passus,  in  ea  republica,  quam  Ipse  decorarat  atque  auxe- 
rat,  diutius  vestrorum  scelerum  pestem  morari :  cum  tamen  ille, 
qualiseuuque  est,  qui  est  ab  uno  te  improbitate  victus,  Gabinius, 
collegit  ipse  se  vix,  sed  collegit  tamen,  et  contra  suum  Clodium 
pirimum  simulate,  deinde  non  libenter,  (S2)  ad  extremum  tamen 
pro  Cn.  Pompeio  vere  vehementerque  pugnavit.  Quo  quidem  in 
spectaculo  mira  populi  Romani  aequitas  erat :  uter  eorum  periis- 
set,  tanquam  lauista,  in  ejusniodi  pari,  lucrum  fieri  putabat:  im- 
mortalem  vero  quaestum,  si  uterque  cecidivsset.  Sed  ille  tamen 
agebat  aliquid :  tuebatur  auctoritatem  summi  viri :  erat  ipse  sce- 
Icratus,  erat  gladiator :  cum  scelerato  tamen,  et  cum  pari  gladia- 
tore  pugnabat.  Tu  scilicet  homo  religiosus  et  sanctus,  tbedus, 
quod  meo  sanguine  in  pactione  provinciarum  iceras,  frangere  no- 
luisti ;  caverat  enim  sibi  ille  sororius  adulter,  ut,  si  tibi  provin- 
ciam,  si  exercitum,  si  pecuniam  ereptam  ex  reipublicae  visceribus 
dedisset,  omnium  suorum  scelerum  socium  te,  adjutoremque  prae- 
beres;  itaque  in  illo  tumultu  tracti  fasces,  ictus  ipse:  quotidie  te- 
la, lapides,  fugae :  depreliensus  denique  cum  ferro  ad  senatum  is, 
quern  ad  Cn.  Pompeium  interimendum  collocatum  fuisse  consta- 
bat. 

XIII.  Et  quis  audivit  non  modo  actionem  aliquam,  aut  relatio- 
nem,  sed  vocem  omnino,  aut  querelam  tuam  ?  Consulem  turn  te  fuis- 
se putas,  cujus  in  imperio,  qui  rempublicam,  senatus  auctoritatem 
servarat,  idemque  in  Italia,  qui  omnes  omnium  gentium  partes 
tribus  triumphis  devinxerat,  is  se  in  publico  tuto  statuit  esse  non 
posse?  An  turn  eratis  consules,  cum,  quacunque  de  re  verbum  fa- 
cere  coeperatis,  aut  referre  ad  senatum,  cunctus  ordo  reclamabat. 


NOTES. 


(21)  Cumexperrecla  tandem  virtus  cla- 
rissimi viri.'\  Pompey  is  here  meant, 
whose  engagements  with  Caesar  obliged 
him  to  suffer  Cicero  to  be  driven  into 
exile :  to  ingratiate  himstif,  however, 
with  the  senate  and  people,  and  to  cor- 
rect the  insolence  of  Clodius,  he  favour- 
ed his  return.  So  insolent  indeed  was 
Clodius  grown,  upon  his  victory  over 
Cicero,  that  eve^  his  friends  could  not 
bear  him  any  longer  ;  for  having  banish- 
ed Cicero,  and  sent  Cato  out  of  his  way, 
he  began  to  fancy  himself  a  match  for 
Pompey;  and,  iu  open  defiance  of  him, 


seized  by  stratagem  into  his  hands  the 
son  of  King  Tigrane8,whom  Pompey  had 
brought  with  him  from  the  East,  and 
kept  a  prisoner  at  Rome  ;  and,  instead 
of  deliverhig  him  up  when  Pompey  de- 
manded him,  undertook,  for  a  large  sum 
of  money,  to  give  him  his  liberty  and 
send  him  home.  This  affront,  which 
Pompey  could  not  digest,  roused  him  to 
think  of  recalling  Cicero. 

(22)  Ad  extremum  tamen  pro  Cn.  Pom- 
peio vere  vehementerque  pugnavit  ]  Wh.' 
Cicero  refers  to  in  this  passage,  w.i- 
this;  Rome  was  alarmed  by  the  rumoi 
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colleague?  Yet  even  then,  filthy  Caesonian !  thou  didst  not  emerge 
from  the  vile  sink  of  thy  nature,  when  a  most  illustrious  Roman 
at  last  rousing  his  courage,  recalled  his  sincere  friend,  and  a  wor- 
thy patriot  resumed  his  former  spirit,  and  would  not  any  longer 
suffer  your  wickedness  to  commit  ravages  in  a  state  which  he  by 
his  victories  had  adorned  and  enlarged  ;  though  at  that  time  even 
Gabinius,  whom  you  alone  surpass  in  villany,  bad  as  he  is,  recover- 
ed himself:  it  was  with  difficulty  indeed,  however,  he  recovered 
himself,  and  acted  for  Cn.  Pompey,  against  his  beloved  Clodius, 
at  first  in  appearance  only,  afterwards  faintly,  but  at  last  honestly 
and  vigorously.  At  the  sight  of  this  encounter,  the  Roman  people 
wed  great  moderation :  for,  like  a  master  of  gladiators,  the 
match  being  equal,  they  considered  themselves  as  sure  of  gaining 
by  the  fall  of  either;  and  if  both  should  fall,  their  gain,  they 
thought,  would  be  immortal.  Still,  however,  Gabinius  did  some- 
thing ;  he  defended  the  authority  of  a  very  great  man  :  he  was  in- 
de'cd  himself  an  abandoned  fellow,  a  gladiator ;  but  he  was  match- 
ed with  one  who  was  equally  so.  But  you,  a  person  of  scrupulous 
integrity,  no  doubt,  would  not  break  the  league,  which,  in  the 
convention  for  the  provinces,  you  had  sealed  with  my  blood.  For 
that  incestuous  adulterer,  Clodius.  had  bargained  for  your  support 
and  assistance  in  all  his  wicked  schemes,  on  the  condition  of  his 
giving  you  a  province,  an  army,  and  money  torn  from  the  bowel* 
of  the  republic.  Accordingly,  in  the  tumult  which  ensued,  his 
fasces  were  broke,  himself  v/oundcd ;  nothing  was  to  be  seen  daily, 
but  arms,  violence,  and  flight ;  at  last  one  was  seized  in  arms  near 
the  senate-house,  and  it  appeared  plainly  he  was  posted  there  to 
murder  Pompey. 


Sect.  XIII.  Upon  that  occasion,  who  ever  heard  of  any  action 
or  remonstrance  of  yours,  nay,  who  ever  heard  you  speak  or  com- 
plain? Do  you  suppose  yourself  to  have  been  a  consul,  when,  under 
your  administration,  the  man  who  had  saved  the  state,  and  the  au- 
thority of  the  senate,  could  not  be  safe  in  Italy;  nor  he  who,  by 
three  triumphs,  had  united  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  under  the 
Roman  power,  safe  to  appear  in  public  ?  Were  ye  consuls  at  a 
time  when,  the  very  moment  ye  began  to  speak  upon  any  affair, 
or  to  propose  any  thing  to  the  senate,  the  whole  assembly  opposed 


NOTES. 


of  a  plot  against  Pompey's  life,  said  to 
be  <»ntrived  by  Clodius;  one  of  whose 
slaves  was  seized  at  the  door  of  the 
seniite,  with  a  dagger,  which  his  master 
had  given  him,  as  he  confessed,  to  stab 
Poripey.  Many  daring  attacks  too  hav- 
injj  b«en  made  on  Pompey's  person  by 
Clo  lius's  mob,  he  retired  from  the  se- 
natt  and  the  forum,  till  Clodius  was  out 
•f  his  tribunate,  and  shut  himself  up  iu 


his  own  house,  whither  he  mhis  Mill  pur- 
sued, and  actually  besieged  by  Damio, 
one  of  Clodius's  freed  mei.'.  So  audaci- 
ous an  outrage  as  this  could  not  be  over- 
looked by  the  magistrates,  who  came 
out  with  all  their  forces  to  seize  or  drive 
away  Damio ;  upon  which  a  general  en- 
gagement ensued,  and  Gabinius  was 
'forced  to  break  his  league  with  Clodius, 
and  fight  for  Pompey. 
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ostendebatque  nihil  esse  vos  acturos,  nisi  prius  de  me  retulissetis  ? 
cum  vos  quanquam  foedere  obstricti  tenebamini,  tamen  cupere  vos 
diceretis,  scd  lege  impediri?  quae  lex  privatis  hominibus  esse  lex 
non  videbatur,  inusta  per  servos,  incisa  per  vim,  imposita  per  la- 
trocinium,  sublato  senatu,  pulsis  e  foro  bonis  omnibus,  capta  re- 
publica,  contra  omnes  leges,  nullo  scripta  more :  banc  qui  se  me- 
tuere  dicerent,  consules,  non  dicam  animi  hominum,  sed  fasti  uUi 
ferre  possunt  ?  Nam  si  illam  legem  non  putabatis,  quae  erat  con- 
tra onnies  leges,  indemnati  civis,  atque  integri  capitis,  bonorum- 
que  tribunitia  proscriptio :  hac  tamen  obstricti  pactione  teneba- 
mini :  quis  vos  non  modo  consules,  sed  libcros  fuisse  putet,  quo- 
rum mens  fuerit  oppressa  praemio,  lingua  adstricta  mercede?  Sin 
illam  vos  soli  legem  putabatis,  quisquam  vos  consules  tunc  fuisse, 
aut  nunc  esse  consulares  putet,  qui  ejus  civitatis,  in  qua  in  princi- 
pium  numero  vultis  esse,  non  leges,  non  instituta,  non  mores,  non 
jura  noritis?  An,  (23)  cum  proficiscebamini  paludati  in  provin- 
cias  vel  emptas,  vel  ereptas,  consules  vos  quisquam  putavit?  Ita- 
que  credo,  si  minus  frequentia  sua  vestrum  egressum  ornando, 
atque  celebrando ;  at  ominibus  saltem  bonis,  ut  consules,  non  tris- 
tissimis,  ut  hostes,  aut  proditores  prosequebantur. 

XrV.  Tu-ne  etiam  immanissimum  ac  foedissimum  monstrum, 
ausus  es  meum  discessum  ilium,  testem  sceleris  et  crudelitatis  tuae, 
maledicti  et  contumeliae  loco  ponere?  Quo  quidem  tempore  cepi, 
P.  C.  fructum  immortalem  vestri  in  me  et  amoris  et  judicii;  qui 
non  admurmuratione,  sed  voce  et  clamore,  abjecti  hominis  et  se- 
mivivi  furorem  petulantiamque  fregistis.  Tu  luctum  senatus,  tu 
desiderium  equestris  ordinis,  tu  squalorem  Italiae,  tu  curiae  taci- 
turnitatem  annuam,  tu  silentium  perpetuum  judiciorum  ac  fori,  tu 
caetera  ilia  in  maledicti  loco  pones,  quae  meus  discessus  reipubli- 
cae  vulnera  inflixit  ?  qui  si  calamitosissimus  fuisset,  tamen  miseri- 
cordia  dignior,  quam  contumelia ;  et  cum  gloria  potiiis  esse  con- 
junctus,  quam  cum  probro  putaretur:  atque  ille,  dolor  meus  dun- 
taxat,  vestrum  quidem  scelus  ac  dedecus  haberetur.  Cum  vero 
(forsitan  hoc,  quod  dicturus  sum,  mirabile  auditu  esse  vidcatur ; 
scd  certe  id  dicam,  quod  sentio),  cum  tantis  a  vobis,  P.  C.  bene- 


NOTES. 


(23)  Cum  proficiscebamini  pnhtdati  in 
provincias.]  It  was  usual  for  the  Roman 
magistrates,  before  they  set  out  for  their 
provinces,  to  go  and  pay  their  devotions 
in  the  capital  j  after  which  they  began 


their  marcli  out  of  the  city,  habited  in  a 
rich  paludamentum,  which  was  a  robe  of 
purple  or  scarlet,  interwoven  with  po'd, 
and  were  generally  accompanied  wah  * 
vast  retinue  of  tH  sexes  and  ages. 
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you,  and  declared  that  no  business  should  be  done  tiU  the  ques- 
tion was  put  concerning  my  return  ?  Were  ye  consuls,  when  ye 
said,  though  held  fast  by  your  convention,  that  you  wished  my 
return,  but  that  you  were  bound  up  by  law  ?  Is  it  possible  that 
men,  nay  that  the  public  annals,  can  endure  the  consuls,  who  give 
out  that  they  are  afraid  of  a  law,  which  did  not  seem  to  bind  pri- 
vate persons  ?  a  law,  with  which  slaves  have  branded  the  repub- 
lic, which  violence  has  engraved,  which  robbers  have  imposed, 
when  the  authority  of  the  senate  was  abolished,  when  every  wor- 
thy citizen  was  driven  fi'om  the  forum,  when  the  state  was  in  cap- 
tivity;  a  law,  in  a  word,  in  contradiction  to  every  other  law,  and 
passed  without  any  of  the  usual  forms  ?  For  if  you  did  not  think 
that  a  law,  which  contradicted  all  laws,  being  only  a  tribunitian 
proscription  of  the  person  and  estate  of  a  free  and  uncondemned 
citizen,  and  yet  were  held  fast  by  this  convention ;  who  can  reckon 
you  not  only  consuls,  but  even  freemen,  whose  souls  were  enslav- 
ed by  corruption,  and  your  tongues  tied  up  by  lucre  ?  But  if  you 
were  the  only  persons  that  thought  it  a  law,  who  can  think  that 
30U  were  then  consuls,  or  are  now  consular,  when  you  are  igno- 
rant of  the  laws,  the  institutions,  the  manners,  and  rights  of  a  state, 
where  you  want  to  be  reckoned  amongst  its  principal  citizens  ? 
"Wlien  you  set  out  in  your  military  robes  for  the  provinces,  which 
you  had  either  bought  or  extorted,  did  anj-  one  consider  you  as 
consuls  ?  and  those  who  accompanietl  you  to  do  you  honour  at 
j'our  departure,  though  their  number  was  but  small,  yet  they  at- 
tended you,  no  doubt,  with  good  wishes  as  usual  to  consuls,  and 
not  with  such  imprecations  as  are  bestowed  on  enemies  and  trai- 
tors. 

Sect.  XIV.  And  shalt  thou,  base  and  barbarous  monster ! 
dare  to  reproach  me  with  thy  departure,  that  proof  of  thy  guilt 
and  cruelty  ?  Then  it  was,  conscript  fathers,  that  I  received  the 
immortal  proofs  of  your  love  and  regard  for  me,  when  you  check- 
ed the  furj-  and  petulance  of  that  abject  half-dead  wretch,  not  by 
mi.rmurs,  but  loud  acclamations.  Dost  thou  reproach  me  with 
the  grief  of  the  senate,  the  sorrow  of  the  equestrian  order,  the 
mourning  of  Italy :  with  the  senators  having  thrown  up  all  public 
concerns  for  the  space  of  a  whole  year,  with  the  continued  silence 
of  our  courts  and  forum,  and  all  the  other  wounds  given  the  state 
by  my  departure  ?  Allowing  it  to  have  been  unfortunate,  it  was 
still  more  worthy  of  compassion  than  reproach,  rather  to  be  ac- 
counted glorious  than  infamous ;  and  what  was  only  an  affliction 
to  me,  covered  you  with  guilt  and  infamy,  \yhat  I  am  going  to 
say  will  perhaps  appear  somewhat  strange,  'but  I  shall  always 
speak  what  I  think.  Since  then,  conscript  fathers,  I  have  been 
io  lighly  favoured  and  honoured  by  you,  I  am  so  far  from  look- 
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ficiis  affectus  sim,  tantis  honoribus ;  non  modo  illam  calamita- 
tem  esse  non  duco ;  sed,  si  quid  mihi  potest  a  repub.  esse  sejunc- 
tum,  quod  vix  potest,  privatim  ad  meum  nomen  augendum,  op- 
tandam  duco  mihi  fuisse  illam  expetendamque  fortunam.  Atque, 
ut  tuum  laetissimum  diem  cum  tristissimo  meo  conferam,  utrum 
tandem  bono  viro  et  sapienti  optabilius  putas,  sic  exire  e  patria, 
ut  omnes  sui  cives  salutem,  incolumitatem,  reditum  precentur, 
quod  mihi  accidit :  an,  quod  tibi  proficiscenti  evenit,  ut  omnes 
exsecrarentur,  male  precarentur,  unam  tibi  illam  viam,  et  perpe- 
tuam  esse  vellent  ?  Mihi,  medius  fidius,  in  tanto  omnium  morta- 
lium  odio,  justo  praesertim  et  debito,  quaevis  fuga,  potius  quam 
ulla  provincia  esset  optatior. 

XV.  Sed  perge  porro :  nam  si  illud  meum  turbulentissimum 
tempus  profectionis  tuo  tranquillissimo  praestat,  quid  conferam 
reliqua,  quae  in  te  dedecoris  plena  fuerunt,  in  me  dignitatis  ?  Me 
kalendis  Januar.  (24)  qui  dies,  post  obitum  occasumque  nostrum, 
reipublicae  primus  illuxit,  frequentissimus  senatus,  concursu  Ita- 
liae,  referente  clarissimo  atque  fortissimo  viro  P.  Lentulo,  consen- 
tiente  populo  Romano,  atque  una  voce  revocavit ;  me  idem  sena- 
tus exteris  nationibus,  me  legatis  magistratibusque  nostris  aucto- 
ritate  sua,  consularibus  literis,  non,  ut  tu  Insuber  dicere  ausus 
es,  orbatum  patria,  sed  ut  senatus  illo  ipso  tempore  appellavit, 
civem  conservatorem  reipublicae,  conunendavit ;  ad  meam  unius 
salutem  senatus  auxilium  omnium  civium  cuncta  ex  Italia,  qui 
rempub.  salvam  esse  vellent,  consults  voce  et  literis  implorandum 
putavit ;  mei  capitis  servandi  causa  Romam  uno  tempore,  quasi 
signo  dato,  Italia  tota  convenit ;  de  mea  salute  P.  Lentuli,  prae- 
stantissimi  viri,  atque  optimi  consulis,  Cn.  Pompeii,  clarissimi  at- 
que invictissimi  civis,  caeterorumque  principum  civitatis,  celeber- 
rimae  et  gratissimae  conciones  fuerunt ;  de  me  senatus  ita  decre- 
vit,  Cn.  Pompeio  ayctore  et  ejus  sententiae  principe,  ut,  si  ouis 
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iisque  verbis  ea  de  me  senatus  auctoritas  declfii-ata  est,  ut  nemini 
sit  triumphus  honorificentius,  quam  mihi  salus  restitutioque  per- 
scripta.  De  me,  cum  omnes  magistratus  promulgassent,  praeter 
unum  praetorem,  a  quo  non  tuit  postulandum,  fratrem  inimici 
mei,  (25)  praeterque  duos  de  lapide  emptos  tribunos  plebis,  ie^ 
gem  comitiis  centuriatis  tulit  P,  Lentulus  consul  de  coUegae  Q. 
Metelli  sententia :  quem  mecum  eadem  respublica,  quae  in  trir- 
bunatu  ejus  disjunxerat,  in  consujatu,  virtute  optimi  ac  justissimi 
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(24)  Qui  dies,  post  obitum  occasumque 
nostrum,reipublicae  jrrimus  illuxit.]Cicero, 
•who  embraces  every  opportunity  of  dis- 
playing his  own  importance,  represents 
himself,  in  this  passage,  as  a  bright  lu- 
minary of  the  state ;  which,  during  his 
exile,  was  involved  in  darkness. 


(25)  Praeterque  duos  de  lapide  emptos 
irifninos  plebis.]  These  tribunes  wore. 
Sex.  Attilius  Serranus,  and  Num.  (juinc- 
tius  :  de  lapide  epiptos,  is  said  in  allusion 
to  the  manner  of  selling  sjaves. 
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ing  upon  my  departure  as  a  calamity,  that  it  seems  to  me  to  have 
been  an  event  to  be  wished  for,  and  greatly  desired,  for  the  in- 
crease of  my  personal  glory,  if  indeed  I  can  have  any  glory,  as  I 
scarce  can,  separate  from  that  of  the  state.  But  to  compare  the 
day  of  my  greatest  sorrow  with  that  of  your  greatest  joy,  which 
do  you  think  a  wise  and  good  man  would  prefer ;  to  leave  his 
country  as  I  did,  with  the  prayers  of  all  his  countrymen  for  his 
safety,  welfare  and  return ;  or,  as  happened  to  you  upon  setting 
out  tor  your  province,  to  have  the  curses  and  imprecations  of  all, 
and  their  wishes  that  that  journey  might  be  your  last  ?  By  Jove, 
had  I  incurred  such  universal  hatred,  especially  such  just  and  de- 
served hatred,  I  should  have  preferred  flight  at  any  rate,  to  anj 
province  whatever. 

Sect,  XV.  But,  to  proceed :  If  my  departure,  which  was  the 
most  tempestuous  periotl  of  my  Hfe,  be  preferable  to  your  calmest 
days,  what  comparison  will  the  rest  admit  of,  so  full  of  infamy  to 
you,  and  of  dignity  to  me  ?  On  the  kalends  of  Januarj',  the  first 
day  that  shone  upon  the  state  after  my  eclipse  and  fall,  when  all 
Italy  flocked  tc^ether,  a  full  senate,  with  the  assent  of  the  Roman 
people,  unanimously  recalled  me,  upon  a  motion  made  by  that 
renowned  and  brave  citizen  P.  Lentulus.  The  same  senate,  by 
its  own  authority,  recommended  me,  in  consular  letters,  to  fo- 
reign nations,  to  our  lieutenants  and  magistrates ;  not  as  one  ba- 
nished from  his  country,  as  you,  Insubrian,  used  to  express 
yourself,  but,  to  use  their  own  language,  as  a  citizen,  and  the  sa- 
viour of  the  state.  For  my  preservation  alone,  the  senate  thought 
proper,  by  the  voice  and  letters  of  a  consul,  to  implore  the  assist- 
ance of  our  fellow-citizens  throughout  aU  Italy,  who  were  con- 
cerned for  the  public  welfare.  To  save  my  life,  all  Italy  flocked 
to  Rome,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  as  if  upon  an  appointed  sig- 
nal. For  my  safet}-,  many  and  weighty  were  the  harangues  of 
P.  Lentulus,  that  worthy  man  and  excellent  consul ;  of  Cn.  Pom- 
pey,  that  renowned  and  invincible  Roman ;  and  of  the  other  lead- 
ing men  in  the  state.  The  senate  decreed,  upon  a  motion  first 
made  by  Pompey,  that  whoever  obstructed  my  return  should  be 
reckoned  an  enemy  to  the  state;  and  in  such  words  was  the  au- 
thority of  the  senate  expressed  in  regard  to  me,  that  never  was  a 
triumph  declared  to  any  person  in  more  honourable  terms,  than 
those  wherein  my  safety  and  restoration  were  conceived.  When 
all  the  magistrates  had  pubhshed  the  bill  for  my  return,  except- 
ing one  praetor,  from  whom  it  could  not  be  expected,  as  he  was 
brother  to  my  enemy ;  and  two  tribunes  of  the  people,  who  were 
bought  at  common  auction;  P.  Lentulus,  the  consul,  proposed 
the  law  in  the  comitia  by  centuries,  with  the  consent  of  his  col- 
league Q.  MeteUus,  whom  the  interests  of  the  state,  which  had 
set  lis  at  variance  in  his  tribuneship,  miited  with  me  in  his  coa- 
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viri,  sapientiaque,  conjunxit.  Quae  lex  quemadmodum  accepta 
sit,  quid  me  attinet  dicere  ?  ex  vobis  audio,  nemini  civi  uUam, 
quo  minus  adesset,  satis  justam  excusationem  esse  visam  :  nuUis 
comitiis  unquam,  multitudinem  hominum  tantam,  neque  splendi- 
diorem  fuisse :  hoc  ccrto  video,  quod  indicant  tabulae  publicae, 
vos  rogatores,  vos  diribitores,  vos  custodes  fuisse  tabularum :  et, 
quod  in  honoribus  vestrorum  propinquorum  non  facitis,  vel  aeta- 
tis  excusatione,  vel  honoris,  id  in  salute  mea,  nullo  rogante,  vos 
vestra  sponte  fecistis. 

XVI.  Confer  nunc,  Epicure  noster,  ex  hara  producte,  non  ex 
schola;  confer,  si  audes,  absentiam  tuam  cum  mea.  Obtinuisti 
provinciam  consularem  finibus  iis,  quos  lex  cupiditatis  tuae,  non 
quos  lex  generi  tui  pepigerat;  (26)  nam  lege  Caesaris  justissima 
atque  optima,  populi  liberi,  plane  et  vere  erant  liberi :  lege  au- 
tem  ea,  quam  nemo  legem,  praeter  te  et  collegam  tuum,  putavit, 
omnis  erat  tibi  Achaia,  Thessalia,  Athenae,  cuncta  Graecia  ad- 
dicta.  Habebas  exercitum  tantum,  quantum  tibi  non  senatus, 
aut  populus  Romanus  dederat,  sed  quantum  tua  libido  conscrip- 
serat ;  aerarium  exhauseras.  Quas  res  gessisti  in  imperio,  exercitu, 
provincia  consulari  ?  quas  res  gesserit,  quaero  ?  qui  ut  venit  sta- 
tim,  nondum  commemoro  rapinas,  nondum  exactas  pecunias,  noji 
captas,  non  imperatas,  non  neces  sociorum,  non  caedem  hospitiim, 
non  perfidiam,  non  immanitatem,  non  scelera  praedico:  mox,  si 
videbitur,  ut  cum  fure,  ut  cum  sacrilege,  ut  cum  sicario  disputa- 
bo  :  nunc  meam  spoliatam  fortunam  conferam  cum  florcnte  for- 
tuna  imperatoris.  Quis  unquam  provinciam  cum  exercitu  obtinuit, 
qui  nullas  ad  senatum  literas  miserit?  tantam  vero  provinciam 
cum  tanto  exercitu,  Macedoniam  pracsertim,  quam  tantae  barba- 
rorum  gentes  attingunt,  ut  semper  Macedonicis  imperatoribus 
iidem  fines  provinciae  fuerint,  qui  gladiorum  atque  pilorum  :  ex 
qua  aliquot  praetorio  imperio,  consulari  quidem  nemo  rediit,  qui 
incolumis  fuerit,  qui  non  triumphurit  ?  Est  hoc  novum :  multo  il- 
lud  magis ;  appellatus  est  hie  vulturius  illius  provinciae  (si  diis 
placet)  imperator. 

XVII.  (27)  Ne  turn  quidem,  Paule  noster,  tabulas  Romam  cum 
laurea  roittere  audebas  ?  misi,  inquit :  quis  unquam  recitavit?  qiiis 
ut  recitarentur,  postulavit  ?  nihil  enira  mea  jam  refert,  utrum  tu, 
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(26)  Nam  lege  Caesaris  justissima  at- 
que  optima,  populi  liberi,  plane  et  vere 
enmt  liberi.]  The  law  here  referred  to, 
■was  that  made  by  Caesar  in  his  consul- 
ship, in  the  year  of  Rome  694  ;  where- 
by Achaia,  Thessaly,  and  all  Greece  were 
left  entirely  free. 


(27)  Ne  turn  quidem.  Panic  rtoster.] 
L.  TEmilius  Paulus  obtained  a  complete 
victory  over  Macedonia,  in  the  year  of 
Rome  585  ;  and  as  Piso  had  Macedonia 
for  his  province,  and  conducted  himself 
in  it  so  ingloriously,  Cicero,  by  way  of 
derision,  calls  hini  Paulus. 
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sulship,  by  means  of  the  courage  and  wisdom  of  that  excellent 
person.  In  what  manner  this  law  was  received,  it  is  needless  for 
me  to  mention.  I  learn  from  yourselves,  that  no  citizen  was  al- 
lowed to  be  absent  upon  any  pretence  whatever ;  that  a  greater  or 
more  splendid  appearance  was  never  seen  at  any  comitia.  This, 
I  myself  know,  for  I  find  it  in  the  public  registers,  that  you  soli- 
cited for  me,  that  you  distributed  the  tablets,  that  you  took  care 
to  prevent  any  fraud  in  collecting  the  votes ;  and  that,  for  my  safe- 
ty, you  did,  of  your  own  accord,  witliout  any  solicitation,  what 
your  age  and  dignity  exempt  you  from,  even  when  your  kinsmen 
are  candidates  for  public  honours. 

Sect.  XVI.  Compare  now,  thou  Epicurean  !  brought  from  the 
stye,  not  from  the  school :  compare,  if  thou  darest,  thy  absence 
with  mine.  You  obtained  a  consular  proA-ince,  under  such  regu- 
lations as  were  prescribed  by  your  ambition,  not  such  as  were 
fixed  by  your  son-in-law;  for  by  that  just  and  excellent  law  of 
Caesar,  free  nations  enjoyed  their  liberty  in  the  strict  and  proper 
sense;  but  by  that  law,  which  none  besides  you  and  your  col- 
league ever  thought  a  law,  all  Achaia,  Thessaly,  Athens  and 
Greece,  were  given  up  to  you.  You  had  an  army,  not  such  as 
the  senate  and  people  of  Rome  gave  you,  but  such  as  yoxir  ambi- 
ti<m  could  raise.  The  treasury  too  was  exhausted  by  you. — 
WTiat  exploits  did  vou  perform  in  this  command,  with  this  army, 
with  this  consular  province  ?  Do  I  ask  what  exploits  he  perform- 
ed? No  sooner  was  he  arrived — I  shall  not  yet  mention  his  ra- 
pines, the  money  he  extorted,  took,  or  exacted,  the  execution  of 
our  alhes,  the  mmxler  of  those  who  entertained  him,  his  perfidy, 
barbarity,  and  crimes ;  by  and  by,  if  }  ou  think  proper,  I  shall 
dispute  widi  him,  as  with  a  thief,  as  with  one  guilty  of  sacrilege, 
85  with  a  cut-throat ;  at  present  I  shall  confine  mvself  to  compare 
tixe  ruins  of  my  fortune  with  the  splendour  of  his  imperial  com- 
mand. Who  ever  obtained  the  government  of  a  province,  with 
an  army,  that  did  not  send  letters  to  the  senate  ?  Such  a  province, 
too,  and  such  an  anny,  especiaUy  such  a  province  as  Macedon, 
which  is  surrounded  with  so  mariv  barbarous  nations,  that  our 
Macedonian  governors  have  never  had  any  other  barrier  to  it, 
but  that  of  swords  and  javelins ;  a  p^o^  ince,  from  wliicli  tew  per- 
sc)ns  of  praetorian  dignity  have  returned  without  a  triumph ;  and 
none  of  consular  dignity,  whose  honour  was  without  a  stain. 
This  is  something  unconunon  ;  but  what  is  still  more  so,  this  vul- 
ti  re  of  Macedon  had  tlie  title  of  emperor  forsooth. 

Sect.  X\TI.  Did  you,  even  then,  my  Paulus,  presume  to  send 
letters  to  Rome,  wrapt  in  laurel  ?  He  says  he  did.  ^Tio  ever  read 
them  ?  who  moved  that  they  should  be  read  ?  For  it  signifies  nc- 
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conscicntia  oppressus  scelerum  tuorum,  nihil  unquam  ausus  sis 
scribere  ad  eum  ordinem,  quern  despexeras,  quern  afflixcras,  quern 
deleveras :  an  amici  tui  tabulas  abdiderint,  iidemque  silentio  suo 
tcmeritatem  atque  audaciam  tuam  condemnarint.  Atque  baud 
scio,  an  malim  te  videri  nuUo  pudore  fuisse  in  literis  mittendis, 
[an]  amicos  tuos  plus  habuisse  et  pudoris  et  consilii,  quam  aut  te 
videri  pudentiorem  fuisse,  quam  soles,  aut  tuum  factum  non  esse 
condemnatum  judicio  amicorum.  Quod  si  non  tuis  nefariis  in 
hunc  ordinem  contumeliis  in  perpetuum  tibi  curiam  praeclusieses ; 
quid  tandem  erat  actum  aut  gestum  in  ilia  provincia,  de  quo  ad 
senatum  cum  gratulatione  aliqua  scribi  abs  te  oporteret  ?  vexatio 
Macedoniae  ?  an  oppidorum  turjiis  amissio?  an  sociorum  direp- 
tio  ?  an  agrorum  depopulatio?  (28)  an  munitio  Thessalonicae  ? 
an  obsessio  militaris  viae?  an  exercitus  nostri  interitus,  ferro, 
fame,  frigore,  pestilentia  ?  Tu  vero,  qui  ad  senatum  nihil  scripse- 
ris,  ut  in  urbe  ne(juior  inventus  es,  quam  Gabinius,  sic  in  provin- 
cia paullo  tamen  quam  ille  demissior ;  nam  ille  gurges  atque  he- 
luo,  natus  abdomini  suo,  non  laudi  atque  gloriae,  cum  equites 
Rom.  in  provincia,  cum  publicanos  nobiscum  et  voluntate  et  dig- 
nitate  conjunctos,  omnes  fortunis,  multos  fama  vitaque  privasset ; 
cum  egisset  aliud  nihil  illo  exercitu,  nisi  ut  urbes  depopulai'etur, 
agros  vastaret,  exhauriret  domos ;  ausus  est  (quid  enim  ille  non 
auderet?)  asenatu  supplicationem  per  literas  postulare. 

XVIII.  O  dii  immortales  !  tu-ne  etiam,  atque  adeo  vos,  gemi- 
nae  voragines  scopulique  reipublicae,  vos  meam  fortunam  depri- 
mitis  ?  vestram  extollitis  ?  cum  de  me  ea  senatusconsulta  absente 
facta  sint,  eae  conciones  habitae,  is  motus  fuerit  municipiorum  et 
coloniarum  omnium,  ca  decreta  publicanorum,  ca  collegiorum,  ea 
denique  generum  ordinumque  omnium,  quae  ego  non  modo  op- 
tare  nunquam  auderem,  sed  cogitare  non  possem :  vos  autem  sem- 
piternas  tbedissimae  turpitudinis  notas  subieritis.  An  ego,  si  te, 
et  Gabinium  cruci  suffixos  viderem,  majore  afficerer  laetitia  ex 
corporis  vestri  laceratione,  quam  afficior  exfamae?  nullum  est 
supplicium  putandum,  quo  affici  casu  aliquo  etiam  boni  viri  for- 
tesque  possunt.  Atque  hoc  quidem  etiam  isti  tui  dicunt  volup-- 
tarii  Graeci,  quos  utinam  ita  audires,  ut  erant  audiendi ;  nun- 
quam te  in  tot  flagitia  ingurgitasses.     Vcrum  audis  in  praesepi- 


NOTES. 


(28)  An  munitio  Thessalonicae  ?  an  ob- 
sessio viilitaris  viae  ?]  This  is  farther  ex- 
plained by  our  author  in  his  oration  de 
frov.  Cons.  His  words  are  as  follow : 
"  Macedonia  quae  erat  antea  niunita 
*'  plurimorum  i  mperatorum  non  turri- 
*'  bus,  sed  tropaeis;  quae  niultis  victo- 
•'  riis  eratj  amdiu,  triumphisque  pacata; 
"  sic  a  Barbaris,  quibus  est  propter  ava- 


"  ritiam  pax  erepta,  vexatur,  ut  The8sa»> 
"  lonicenses,  positi  in  gremio  imperii 
"  nostri,  relinquere  oppidum,  et  arcem 
"  munire  cogantur :  ut  via  ilia  nostra, 
"  quae  per  Macedonian!  est  usque  ad 
"  Hellespontum  militaris,  non  solum  ex- 
"  cursionibus  Barbarorum  sit  iufesta,  sed 
"  etiam  castris  Threiciis  distincta,  ac  ntf*. 
"  tata." 
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thing  to  me  at  present,  whether,  stung  by  a  sense  of  your  crimes, 
you  never  presumed  to  write  to  that  body,  which  you  had  slight- 
ed, which  you  had  persecuted,  wiiich  you  had  abolished ;  or  whe- 
ther your  friends  concealed  your  letters,  and  thus  by  their  silence 
condemned  your  rashness  and  impudence.  And  indeed  I  know- 
not  whether  I  had  rather  you  should  seem  void  of  all  sense  of 
shame  in  sending  letters,  and  that  your  friends  should  be  persons 
of  more  modesty  and  judgment;  or  that  you  shoaid  seem  more 
modest  than  usual,  and  your  conduct  be  uncondemned  by  your 
friends.  But  supposing  you  had  not,  by  your  cruel  outrages 
against  the  senate,  cut  yourself  off  for  ever  from  all  favour  with 
it,  what  was  done  in  that  province  upon  which  you  could  write 
to  it  with  any  manner  of  congratulation  ?  Was  it  the  harassing 
of  Macedon  ?  the  shameful  loss  of  towns  ?  the  plundering  of  our 
allies?  the  laying  waste  their  lands?  the  fortifying  Thessaionica ? 
the  blockade  of  our  military  causeway  ?  the  destruction  of  our 
army,  by  the  sword,  by  famine,  by  cold,  and  by  pestilence  ?  Your 
writing  nothing  to  the  senate  shews  only,  that  as  you  was  more 
wicked  in  Rome  than  Gabinius,  you  was  somewhat  more  modest 
in  your  province  than  he.  For  that  rioter,  born  for  his  belly 
only,  and  not  for  g\ory  and  honour,  after  having  deprived  the 
Roman  knights  in  his  province,  and  the  farmers  of  the  customs, 
united  with  us  both  in  incUnation  and  dignity,  all  of  them  of 
their  fortunes,  and  some  of  them  of  their  reputation  and  hves ; 
after  having  done  nothing  with  his  army,  but  plundered  cities, 
laid  waste  lands,  and  pillaged  houses ;  had  the  impudence  (and 
indeed  what  is  it  he  has  not  the  impudence  to  do  ?)  to  petition 
the  senate,  by  letters,  for  a  supplication. 

Sect.  XVIII.  Immortal  gods  !  and  shalt  thou,  shall  you,  ye 
twin  whirlpools  and  rocks  of  the  state  !  decry  my  fortune,  and  ex- 
tol your  ovm  ?  you  who  have  borne  the  indelible  marks  of  the 
foulest  infamy,  whilst  such  decrees  of  the  senate  were  passed  con- 
cerning me,  even  in  my  absence,  such  assemblies  were  held,  such 
commotions  happened  among  all  our  municipal  cities  and  colo- 
nies, such  resolutions  were  made  by  the  farmers  of  the  revenue, 
by  the  colleges,  and,  in  a  word,  by  all  ranks  and  conditions  of 
men,  as  I  not  only  durst  never  have  wished  for,  but  could  not 
even  have  conceived.  Were  I  to  see  thee  and  thy  colleague  Ga- 
binius fastened  to  a  cross,  would  the  sight  of  your  mangled  bodies 
give  me  greater  pleasure  than  I  feel  from  the  loss  of  your  reputa- 
tion ?  Nothing  is  to  be  deemed  a  punishment,  which,  by  some 
accident  or  other,  may  happen  even  to  the  brave  and  virtuous. 
And  this  is  the  doctrine  even  of  your  men  of  pleasure  among 
tlie  Greeks,  whom  I  wish  you  had  heard,  as  they  ought  to  have 
baen  heard ;  you  would  never,  in  that  case,  have  plunged  into 
iiich  an  abyss  of  crimes.     But  vou  hear  tliem  in  your  stews : 

Cc  4 
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bus,  audis  in  stupris,  audis  in  cibo  et  vino ;  sed  dicmit  ipsi,  qui 
mala  dolore,  bona  voluptate  definiunt,  sapientem,  (29)  etiam  si 
in  Phalaridis  tauro  inclusus  succensis  ignibus  torreatur,  dicturuin 
tamen  suave  illud  esse,  seseque  ne  tantulum  quidem  commoveri : 
tautam  virtutis  esse  vim  voluerunt,  ut  non  posset  unquam  esse  vir 
bonus  non  beatus.  Quae  est  igitur  poena  ?  quod  supplicium  ?  id, 
men  sententia,  quod  accidere  neraini  potest,  nisi  nocenti :  suseep- 
ta  traus,  impedita  et  oppressa  mens  conscientia,  Iwnoruni  odium, 
nota  justi  senatus,  amissio  dignitatis. 

XIX.  Nee  mihi  ille  (30)  M.  Reguhis,  quem  Carthaginienses, 
rcsectis  palpebris,  illigatum  in  macbina,  vigilando  necaverunt, 
suppbcio  videtur  aftectus :  nee  C.  Mavius,  quem  Italia  servata  ab 
illo,  demersum  in  Minturnensium  paludibus ;  Africa  devicta  ab 
eodem  expulsum  et  naufragum  vidit ;  fortunae  enim  ista  tela  sunt, 
non  culpae :  supplicium  autem  est  poena  peccati ;  neque  vero  ego, 
si  unquam  vobis  mala  precarcr,  quod  saepe  feci,  in  quo  dii  im- 
mortales  meas  preces  audiverunt,  morbum,  aut  mortem,  aut  cru- 
ciatum  precai'er.  Thyestea  ista  exsecratio  est  poetae,  vulgi  ani- 
mos,  non  sapientum,  moventis:    (31)  Ut  tu  naufragio  ixpll- 

SUS,  USPIAM  SAXIS  FIXUS   ASPERIS,  EVISCERATUS  LATERE  PENDE- 

RES  [ut  ait  ille]  saxa  spargens  tabo,  sanie  et  sanguine  atro. 
Non  ferrem  omnino  moloste,  si  ita  accidisset :  sed  id  tamen  esset 
humanum.  (32)  M.  Marcellus,  qui  ter  consul  fuit,  summa  vir- 
tute,  pietate,  gloria  militari,  periit  in  mari :  qui  tamen  ob  virtu- 
tem  gloria  et  laude  vivit;  in  fortuna  quadam  est  ilia  mors,  non  in 


NOTES. 


(29)  Eliam  si  in  Phalaridis  tauro  tn- 
duxus  succensis  ignibus  torreatur.]  Pha- 
laris  was  a  cruel  tyrant  of  Agrigentum, 
famous  for  shutting  up  men  in  a  brazen 
bull,  and  putting  lire  under  i%.  This  en- 
gine  of  cruelty  was  made  by  one  Peril- 
lus,  who  thought  it  would  be  a  welcome 
present  to  Phalaris ;  and  is  said  to  have 
been  ordered  by  the  tyrant  to  be  first 
shut  into  it,  in  order  to  prove  his  own 
work. 

(SO)  Jlf.  HeguivSy  quem  Carthaginien- 
ses, rcsectis  palpebris,  illigatum  in  machi- 
na,  vigilando  necaverunt.]  M.Attilius  Re- 
gulus  was  consul  in  the  ninth  year  of 
the  first  Punic  war,  and  defeated  the 
Carthaginians  m  the  memorable  sea-fight 
of  Ecuomus  ;  after  which  he  made  a  de- 
scent upon  Africa,  and  pushed  on  his 
conquests  with  prodigious  rapidity.  But 
Xaiitippus,  a  commander  of  Greek  mer- 
cenaries in  the  service  of  the  Carthagi- 
nians, by  his  excellent  advice  and  con- 
duct, gave  a  wonderful  turn  to  affairs  in 
Africa,  totally  defeated  the  Roman  ar- 
my, and  took  Regulus  himself  prisoner. 
Ttie  Carthaginians,  however,  being  van- 


quished in  a  sea-engagement,  on  the  coast 
of  Africa,  and  having  received  a  signal 
overthrow  at  land  near  Panormus,  be- 
gan to  think  seriously  of  an  accommoda- 
tion, and  sent  Regulus  to  Rome  with 
some  ambassadors  to  negotiate  a  peace  j 
having  first  taken  an  oath  of  him  to  re- 
turn to  Carthage,  in  case  there  should 
neither  be  peace  nor  an  exchange  of  pri- 
soners. Upon  his  arrival  at  Rome,  he 
advised  the  senate  to  refuse  the  Cartha- 
ginian ambassadors  both  peace  and  an 
exchange  of  prisoners,  for  which,  at  his 
return  into  Africa,  he  was  cruelly  put  to 
death.  Authors,  however,  are  not  a- 
greed  concerning  the  particular  kind  of 
torment  they  made  him  undergo;  the 
most  current  opinion  is,  that  they  cut  off 
or  sewed  back  his  eye-lids,  and  then 
bringing  him  out  of  a  dark  dungeon,  ex- 
posed him  to  the  sun  at  mid-day  ;  that 
after  this  they  shut  hira  up  in  a  kind  of 
chest  or  press,  stuck  full  on  the  inside 
with  iron  spikes,  and  there- left  him  to 
die  in  torment.  This  account  of  the 
cruel  revenge  which  the  Carthaginians 
took  of  Regulus  after  his  return  to  Car- 
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you  hear  them  amidbt  your  debaucheries ;  you  hear  them  in  your 
feasts,  and  over  your  bottle :  even  those  who  define  evil  by  })ain, 
and  good  by  pleasure,  give  out  that  a  wise  man,  though  he  were 
shut  up  in  the  bull  of  Phalaris,  and  broiled  with  flames  applied 
to  it,  would  still  declare  that  his  condition  was  agreeable,  and 
that  he  was  not  in  the  lejist  moved :  such,  they  allege,  is  the 
power  of  virtue,  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  good  man  not  to  be  hap- 
P3'.  What  then  is  pain  ?  what  is  punishment  ?  It  is,  in  ray  opinion, 
what  can  happen  to  none  but  the  guilty ;  premeditated  villany ; 
the  pangs  and  horrors  of  remorse;  the  hatred  of  all  the  virtuous; 
a  mark  of  infamy  inflicted  by  the  senate ;  the  loss  of  dignity. 

Sect.  XIX.  To  me,  neither  M.  Regulus,  whom  the  Caitha- 
guiians,  after  having  cut  off  his  eye-lids,  and  shut  Iiim  up  bound 
in  a  chest,  killed  by  keeping  him  from  slee]>,  seems  to  have  suf- 
fered punishment ;  nor  C.  Marius,  whom  Italy,  which  he  had 
saved,  saw  sunk  in  the  marelies  of  ^Miaturne ;  and  Africa,  which 
be  had  subdued,  saw  banished  and  shipwrecked.  For  these  are 
tlie  blows  of  fortune,  not  the  consec|uenccs  of  guilt ;  but  punish- 
ment is  suffering  for  crimes.  Nor  would  I,  were  I  to  imprecate 
evils  upon  you,  as  I  have  often  done,  when  the  gods  have  heard 
me,  pray  for  diseases,  death  or  tortures.  That  imprecation  of 
Thyestes  is  only  an  art  of  the  poet,  to  move  the  muids  of  the  vul- 
gar, not  those  of  the  wise :  May  you,  after  being  shipvst-ecked,  hang 
by  your  side,  Xioith  your  bowels  dropping  out,  upon  the  jlinty  rocks, 
besmearing  them  "vcith  blood  and  gore.  Had  such  a  thing  happened 
to  you,  I  should  not  have  been  concerned  at  it ;  but  this  is  what 
may  befal  any  man.  M.  Marcellus,  who  was  thrice  consul,  and 
eminent  for  his  virtue,  piety,  and  abihties  in  war,  perished  on  the 
sea ;  yet  he  stiU  lives  in  the  annals  of  fame,  crowned  with  glorv. 
Such  a  death  is  to  be  deemed  an  accident,  not  a  penalty.  What 
then  is  suffering  ?  what  is  punishment  ?  what  ai-e  the  pointed 
jrocks  ?  what  is  the  cross  ?    Behold  two  commanders  in  the  pro- 


N0TE3. 


Aige,  is  found  in  many  of  the  best  Ro- 
min  authors,  and  is  not  expressly  con- 
tradicted by  any  ancient  writer;  not- 
withstanding this,  Mr  Hooke,  in  the  se- 
cond volume  of  his  Roman  history,  ad- 
di.ces  some  reasons  against  the  truth  of 
It ;  which,  he  thinks,  may  excuse  our  in- 
crjdulity,  should  we  look  upon  it  as  a 
mere  fiction. 

(31)  Ut  tu  naufragio  expulsus.]  This  is 
a  passage  from  the  Thyestes  of  Ennius. 

(32)  M.  Marcellus,  qui  ter  consul fuit.] 
TJiis  was  not  the  famous  Marcellus,  v.ho 


conquered  Syracuse;  bat  his  grandso:;, 
who  was  shipwrecked  in  Africa,  soon  af- 
ter the  beginning  of  the  third  Punic  war. 
Asconius  gives  us  an  anecdote  concern- 
ing him,  which  we  shall  here  transcribe  ; 
"  Hie  auteni  Marcellus,  says  he,  cum 
"  statuas  sibi  ac  patri,  itemque  avo  po- 
"  neret  in  monumentis  avi  sui  ad  hono- 
"  ris  et  virtutis  aedera,  subscripsit,  ///. 
'*  Marcelli  noiics  c.:ss.  Fuerat  autem 
"  avus  quinquies,  pater  seniel,  ipse  ttr. 
"  Itaque  neque  mentitus,  et  apud  impe- 
"  ritiores  patris  sui  splendorem  auxit.'' 
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poena,  putanda.  Quae  est  igitur  poena  ?  quod  supplicium  ?  quae 
saxa  ?  quae  cruces  ?  Ecce  duos  duces  in  provinciis  populi  Rom. 
habere  exercitus,  appellari  imperatores ;  horum  alterum  sic  fuisse 
infirmatum  conscientia  scelerum  et  fraudum  suarum,  ut  ex  ea 
provincia,  quae  fuerit  ex  omnibus  una  maxime  triumphalis,  nul- 
ias  sit  ad  senatum  literas  niittere  ausus ;  ex  qua  provincia  modo 
vir  omni  dignitate  ornatissimus,  L.  Torquatus,  magnis  rebus  ges- 
tis,  me  reterente,  absens  imperator  est  appellatus :  unde  his  pau- 
cis  annis  Cn.  Dolabellae,  C.  Curionis,  M.  Luculli,  justissimos 
triumphos  vidimus,  ex  ea,  te  imperatore,  nuntius  ad  senatum  al- 
latus  est  nulhis ;  ab  altero  allatae  literae,  recitatae,  relatum  ad 
senatum.  Dii  immortales  !  idne  ego  optarem,  ut  inimicus  mens, 
ea,  qua  nemo  unquam,  ignominia  notaretur  ?  ut  senatus  is,  qui 
in  earn  jam  benignitatis  consuetudinem  venit,  ut  eos,  qui  bene 
rempublicam  gesserint,  novis  honoribus  afficiat,  et  numero  die- 
rum,  et  genere  verborum ;  hujus  unius  Uteris  nuntiantibus  non 
crederet  ?  postulantibus  denegaret  ? 

XX.  His  ego  rebus  pascor,  his  delector,  his  perfruor :  quod 
de  vobis  hie  ordo  opinatur  non  secus,  ac  de  teterrimis  hostibus : 
quod  vos  equites  Rom.  quod  caeteri  ordines,  quod  cuncta  civitas 
edit :  quod  nemo  bonus,  nemo  denique  civis  est  qui  modo  se  ci- 
vem  esse  meminerit,  qui  vos  non  oculis  fugiat,  auribus  respuat, 
animo  aspernetur,  recordatione  denique  ipsa  consulatus  vestri 
perhorrescat.  Haec  ego  semper  de  vobis  expetivi,  haec  optavi, 
haec  precatus  sum;  plura  etiam  acciderunt,  quam  vellem;  nam, 
ut  amitteretis  exercitum,  nunquam,  mehercule,  optavi.  Ilium 
etiam  accidit  praeter  optatum  meum,  sed  vald^  ex  voluntate; 
niihi  enim  non  venerat  in  mentem,  fiirorem  et  insaniam  optare 
vobis,  in  quam  incidistis  :  atqui  fuit  optandum ;  me  tamen  fuge- 
rat,  deorum  immortalium  has  esse  in  impios  et  consceleratos  poe- 
jias  certissimas  constitutas.  Nolite  enim  putare,  P.  C.  ut  in  sce- 
na  videtis,  homines  consceleratos  impulsu  deorum  terreri  furia- 
rum  taedis  ardentibus :  sua  quemque  fraus,  suum  facinus,  suum 
scelus,  sua  audacia  de  sanitate  ac  mente  deturbat ;  hae  sunt  inipio- 
rum  furiae,  hae  flammae,  hae  faces.  Ego  te  non  vecordem,  non 
furiosum,  non  mente  captum,  (33)  non  tragico  illo  Oreste  aut 


NOTES. 

(33)  Non  tragico  illo  Oreste  nut  Alha-  |  son  of  ^olus,  and  king  of  Thessaly:  he 

rnctnle  demeiitiorem.]  Orestes  was  the  son  had  two  children  by  his  wife  Nephele, 

of  Agamemnon  and  Clytemnestra.     He  I   after  whose  death   he   married  Ino  the 

js  said  to  have   killed  his  own  mother,  daughter  of  Cadmus,  who  treated  her 

aid  jEgisthus    her  adulterer,  who   hud  step-children  so  ill,  that  Juno,  to  punish 

jiiiirdered  his  father.     Athsmas  was  the  her,  made  her  husband  run  mad. 
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vinces  of  the  Roman  people,  at  the  head  of  armies,  with  the  title 
of  emperors ;  yet  one  of  these  was  so  struck  with  the  sense  of  his 
guilt  and  crimes,  that  he  did  not  even  dare  to  send  a  letter  to  the 
senate,  from  a  province  too,  of  all  others  the  most  fertile  in  tri- 
umphs. It  is  but  lately  that  L.  Torquatus,  a  man  of  the  most 
distinguished  merit,  was,  at  my  instance,  saluted  emperor  from 
this  province,  on  account  of  his  glorious  actions ;  from  it  too,, 
within  these  few  years,  we  have  seen  the  well-won  triumphs  o€ 
Cn.  Dolabella,  C.  Curio,  and  M.  LucuUus;  and  yet  from  thi« 
province,  during  your  command  in  it,  not  so  much  as  a  messen- 
ger was  sent  to  the  senate.  From  Gabinius  letters  were  brought ; 
they  were  read  too,  and  a  motion  made  upon  them  in  the  senate 
Immortal  gods  !  could  I  even  have  wished  my  enemy  to  be  maric- 
ed  with  such  infamy  as  none  but  himself  ever  suflPered  ?  That  the 
senate,  who  aie  now  got  into  such  a  habit  of  generosity  as  to  be- 
stow new  honours  on  those  who  have  conducted  themselves  well 
in  the  administration  of  public  affairs,  both  by  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  thanksgiving  days,  and  by  pecuUar  terms  of  respect ;  that 
the  senate,  I  say,  should  not  believe  what  was  contained  in  the  let- 
tei*s  of  this  fellow  alone  ?  should  deny  what  he  requested  in  them  ? 

Sect.  XX.  What  gives  me  the  greatest  pleasure,  delight  and 
satisfaction  is,  that  this  order  think  no  otherwise  of  you  than  they 
do  of  their  most  inveterate  enemies ;  that  you  are  hated  by  the 
Roman  knights,  by  the  other  orders,  and  by  the  whole  state : 
that  there  is  not  a  worthy  man,  not  a  single  citizen,  provided  he 
remembers  he  is  such,  whose  eyes  do  not  shun  you,  whose  ears 
are  not  offended  with  the  very  mention  of  your  name,  whose  soul 
does  not  abhor  you,  and  who  is  not  shocked  even  at  the  remem- 
brance of  your  consulship*  This  is  what  I  always  wished  might 
befal  you,  what  I  always  desired,  what  I  always  prayed  for.  Nay, 
more  has  befallen  you  than  I  could  have  wished :  for  that  you 
should  lose  your  army,  I  certainly  never  wished :  this  happened 
too  besides  my  wishes,  though  very  agreeably  to  my  inclination. 
For  it  did  not  enter  into  my  thoughts  to  wish  you  should  fall 
into  that  frenzy  and  madness  into  wliich  you  did  fall ;  though 
this  I  should  have  wished  for.  But  it  had  escaped  me,  that  such 
is  the  punishment  irrevocably  ordained  by  the  immortal  god* 
against  the  impious  and  the  guilty.  For  you  must  not  imagine, 
conscript  fathers,  that  the  wicked,  as  you  see  in  theatrical  repre- 
sentations, are  haunted  by  the  blazing  torches  of  furies,  sent  by 
the  gods  as  instruments  of  their  vengeance..  Is  this  personal  vil- 
lany,  personal  guilt,  personal  crimes  and  presumption,  that  rob 
men  of  the  use  of  reason  and  soundness  of  judgment.  These  are 
the  furies,  these  the  flames,  the*e  the  torches  of  the  wicked.  Am 
net  I  to  look  upon  you  as  a  madman,  as  a  fury,  as  one  that  has 
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Athamante  dementiorem  putcm,  qui  sis  ausus  primum  facere  (nam 
id  est  caput),  deinde  paullo  ante,  Torquato,  gravissimo  et  sanc- 
tissimo  viro  prdniente,  confiteri,  te  provinciam  Macedonian!,  in 
quam  tantum  exercitum  transportasses,  sine  ullo  milite  reliquisse?  . 
Mitto  do  umissa  maxima  parte  exorcitus ;  sit  hoc  infelicitatis 
tuae ;  dimittendi  vero  exercitus  quam  potes  afFerre  causam  ?  quam 
potestatem  habuisti  ?  quam  l^em  ?  quod  senatusconsultum  ?  quod 
jus  ?  quod  exemplum  ?  quid  est  aliud  furere,  nisi  non  cognoscere 
homines,  ncn  cognoscere  leges,  non  senatum,  non  civitatem? 
cruentare  corpus  simm  leve  est,  major  haec  est  vitae,  famae,  sa- 
lutis  suae  vulneratio.  Si  familiam  tuam  dimisisses,  quod  ad  nemi- 
iiem,  nisi  ad  ipsum  te,  pertineret,  amici  te  tui  constringendum 
putareut:  praesidium  tu  reipubhcae,  custodiam  provinciae,  in- 
jussu  populi  senatusque  dimisisses,  si  tuae  mentis  compos  fuisses  ? 

XXI.  Ecce  tibi  alter,  efFusa  jam  maxima  praeda,  quam  ex  for- 
tnnis  pnblicanorum,  ex  agi'is  urbibusque  sociorum  exhauserat, 
cum  partim  ejus  praedae  profundae  libidines  devorassent,  partira 
nova  quacdam  et  inaudita  luxuries,  partim  etiam  in  illis  locis, 
ubi  omnia  diripivit,  emptiones,  partim  permutationes,  ad  hunc 
Tusculani  montem  ex  truendum,  cum  jam  egeret,  cum  ilia  ejus  im- 
mensa  et  intolerabilis  aedificatio  constitisset ;  scipsum,  lascos  sues, 
exercitum  populi  Ilomani,  numen  interdictumque  deorum  immor- 
taliuni,  responsa  sacerdotum,  auctoritatem  senatus,  jussa  populi, 
nomen  ac  dignitatem  imperii,  (34)  regi  iEgyptio  vendidit  Cum 
lines  provinciae  tantos  haberet,  quantos  voiuerat,  quantos  opta- 
verat,  quantos  mei  capitis  pretio  periculoque  emerat ;  his  se  te- 
nere  non  potuit ;  exercitum  eduxit  ex  Syria.  Qui  lien  it  extra  pro- 
vinciam ?  tribuit  se  mercenarium  comitem  regi  Alexandrine  ? 
quid  hoc  turpius?  in  j3£gyptum  venit:  signa  contulit  cum  Alex- 
andrinis ;  quando  hoc  bellum,  aut  hie  ordo,  aut  populus  susce- 
perat?  cepit  Alexandriam ;  quid  aliud  exspectamus  a  furore  ejus, 
nisi  ut  ad  senatum  tantis  de  rebus  gestis 'literas  mittat?  Hie  si 
mentis  ci^set  suae,  nisi  poenas  patriae  diisque  immortalibus  eas, 
quae  gravissimae   sunt,  furore  atque  insania   penderet;    ausus 


NOTES. 


(34)  Regi  ^gijplio  vcndidit.']  Ptole- 
my, being  driven  out  of  his  kingdom  by 
his  own  subjects,  on  account  of  his  ty- 
rannical government,  went  to  Rome  to 
"beg  the  assistance  and  protection  of  the 
senate.  The  Sibylline  books  were  con- 
sulted upon  the  occasion,  and  these  ab- 
boi'.itely  prohibited  the  Romans  from  re- 
bcoriiig  an  Igyptian  prince  by  force  of 
-<ims.     Gubii.ii:;.,   however,  tempted  by 


Ptolemy's  gold  and  the  plunder  of  Ejjypt, 
and  encouraged  also,  as  some  authors 
say,  by  Pompey  liimself,  undertook  to 
replace  him  on  the  throne  with  his  Sy- 
rian army ;  which  he  executed  with  a 
high  hand,  and  the  destruction  of  all  the 
king's  enemies,  in  open  defiance  of  the 
authority  of  the  senate,  and  the  direction 
of  the  Sibyl. 
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lost  the  use  of  his  reason,  as  more  frantic  than  Orestes  or  Atha- 
mas  in  the  play,  for  having  first  dared  (for  that  is  the  principal 
thing)  to  leave  the  pro\-ince  of  Macedonia,  into  which  vou  had 
transported  so  great  an  army,  without  a  soldier  to  defend  it,  and 
then  not  long  ago  to  confess  this,  when  urged  to  it  by  Torquatus, 
a  man  of  the  greatest  weight  and  integrity  ?  I  pass  by  your  hav- 
ing lost  the  greatest  part  of  ycur  army  ^  let  that  be  deemed  your 
misfortune :  but  what  reason  can  you  give  fw  having  dismissed 
it  ?  what  authority,  what  law,  what  decree  of  the  senate,  what 
right,  what  precedent  can  you  allege  for  this  ?  what  else  is  mad- 
ness, but  being  ignorant  of  men,  being  ignorant  of  laws,  of  the 
senate,  of  the  constitution  ?  To  mangle  one's  ov^-n  body,  is  an  in- 
considerable degree  of  madness,  in  comparison  of  this  mangling 
of  life,  of  reputation  and  safety.  Were  you  to  dismiss  your  fa- 
mily, v»hich  belongs  to  yourself  alone,  your  friends  would  think 
you  deserved  to  be  put  under  confinement :  and  had  you  been  in 
your  senses,  would  you  have  dismissed  the  guards  of  the  Roman 
people,  the  defence  of  the  province,  without  the  orders  of  the  se- 
nate and  people  ? 

Sect.  XXI.  But  what  did  ycur  other  self?  After  having  squan- 
dered that  inunense  plunder  which  he  had  drawn  from  the  officers 
of  the  revenue,  from  the  lands  and  cities  of  our  allies ;  after  part 
of  that  plunder  had  been  absorbed  in  the  abyss  of  his  lusts,  ano- 
ther part  of  it  consumed  by  new  and  unheard  of  refinements  in 
luxun,',  and  part  of  it  by  the  purchases  and  alterations  which  he 
made  in  those  places  where  he  pulled  down  every  thing  to  raise 
this  Tusculan  mount ;  being  now  reduced  to  poverty,  and  -a  stop 
put  to  that  enormous  and  insufferable  fabric,  he  sold  himseltj  the 
badges  of  his  office,  the  army  of  the  Roman  people,  the  sacred 
prohibition  of  the  immortal  gods,  the  answer  of  their  priests,  the 
authority  of  the  senate,  the  orders  of  the  people,  the  renown  and 
dignity  of  their  empire,  to  the  Egyptian  king.  Though  the  bounds 
of  his  province  were  enlarged  according  to  his  desires,  accordino- 
tc»  his  wishes,  according  to  the  price  and  danger  at  which  he  had 
set  my  head,  yet  could  he  not  confine  himself  to  these.  He  brought 
his  army  out  of  Syria.  What  right  had  he  to  bring  them  out  of 
tiieir  own  province?  He  enlisted  himself  under  the  king  of  Alex- 
andria, as  a  mercenary  attendant :  what  could  be  more  infamous 
tlian  this  ?  He  came  into  Egypt ;  he  fought  against  the  Alexan- 
drians: when  did  either  this  order,  or  the  people  of  Rome,  un- 
deitake  that  war  ?  Ele  took  AJexarulria :  what  greater  instance  of 
madness  can  we  expect  he  should  be  guilty  of,  unless  it  be  this, 
that  he  should  send  letters  to  the  senate  with  an  accoi^nt  of  his 
exploits  ?  Had  he  been  in  his  senses,  had  not  his  country  and  ths 
immortal  gods  been  avenged  of  him  by  the  severest  of  all  punish- 
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esset  (mitto  exire  de  provincia)  educere  exercitum,  bellum  sua 
sponte  gerere,  in  regnum  injussu  populi  aut  senatus  accedere  ? 
quae  cum  plurimae  leges  veteres,  turn  (35)  lex  Cornelia  majestatis, 
Julia  de  pecuniis  repetundis  planissime  vetant ;  sed  haec  omitto. 
Ille,  si  non  acerrime  fureret,  auderet,  quam  provinciam  P,  Leu- 
tulus,  amicissimus  huic  ordini,  cum  et  auctoritate  senatus,  et  sorte 
haberet,  interposita  religione,  sine  uUa  dubitatione  deposuisset,  eam 
sibi  turn  adsciscere ;  cum,  etiamsi  religio  non  impediret,  mos  ma- 
jorum  tamen,  et  exempla,  et  gravissimae  legum  poenae  vetai'ent? 

XXII.  Sed  quoniam  fortunarum  contentionem  facere  coepi- 
mus,  de  reditu  Gabinii  omittamus :  quem  etsi  sibi  ipse  praecidit, 
ego  tamen,  os  ut  videam  hominis,  exspecto.  Tuum,  si  placet,  re- 
ditum  cum  meo  conferamus.  Ac  mens  quidem  is  fuit,  ut  a  Brun- 
dusio  usque  Romam  agmen  perpetuum  totius  Italiae  viderem ;  ne- 
que  enim  regio  fiiit  uTla,  neque  municipium,  neque  praefectura, 
aut  colonia,  ex  qua  non  publice  ad  me  venerint  gratulatum.  Quid 
dicam  adventus  meos?  quid  effusiones  hominum  ex  oppidis?  quid 
concursum  ex  agris  patrumfamilias  cum  conjugibus  ac  liberis  ? 
quid  eos  dies,  qui,  quasi  deorum  immortalium  testi  atque  solemnes, 
■sunt  apud  omnes  adventu  meo  redituque  celebrati  ?  Unus  ille  dies 
raihi  quidem  immortalitatis  instar  fiiit,  quo  in  patriam  redii ;  cum 
senatum  egressum  vidi,  populumque  Romanum  universum ;  cum 
mihi  ipsa  Roma  prope  convulsa  sedibus  suis  ad  complectendum 
conservatorem  suum  progredi  visa  est ;  quae  me  ita  accepit,  ut 
non  modo  omnium  generum,  aetatum,  ordinum  omnes  viri  ac 
mulieres,  omnis  fortunae  ac  loci ;  sed  etiam  moenia  ipsa  videren- 
tur,  et  tecta  urbis,  ac  templa  laetari.  Me  consequentibus  diebuft 
in  ea  ipsa  domo,  qua  tu  me  expuleras,  quam  expilaras,  quam  in- 
cenderas,  pontifices,  consules,  patres  conscript!  coUocaverunt : 
mihique,  quod  ante  me  nemini,  pecunia  publica  aedificandam 
domum  censuerunt.  Habes  reditum  meum ;  confer  nunc  vicissim 
tuum :  quandoquidem,  amisso  exercitu,  nihil  incolume  domum, 
praeter  os  illud  pristinum  tuum,  retulisti ;  qui  primum,  qua  ve- 
neris cum  laureatis  tuis  lictoribus,  quis  scit?  quos  tum  Maean- 
dros,  dum  omnes  solitudines  persequeris,  quae  diverticula  flexio- 
nesque  quaesisti  ?  quod  te  municipium  vidit  ?  quis  amicus  invita- 


NOTES. 


(35)  Lets  Cornelia  majestatis.]  This 
law,  the  author  of  which  was  L.  Corne- 
lius Sylla,  made  it  treason  to  lead  an  ar- 
my out  of  a  province,  or  to  engage  in  a 
war  without  special  orders,  or  to  endea- 
■«our  the  ingratiating  one'«  telf  »o  with 


the  army  as  to  make  them  ready  to 
serve  his  particular  interest;  and  assign. 
ed  the  punishment  of  aquae  et  ignis  in- 
terdiclio,  to  all  that  should  be  convicted 
Qf  any  of  tfaeie  crimes: 
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ments,  those  of  fury  and  madness,  would  he  have  dared,  I  do  not 
say  to  leave  his  province,  but  to  draw  out  his  army,  to  carry  on 
war  of  himself,  to  advance  into  a  kingdom  without  orders  irom 
the  senate  or  people  ?  all  which  are  forbid  in  the  most  express 
terms,  by  many  ancient  laws,  as  well  as  by  the  Cornelian  law  up- 
on treason,  and  the  Julian  law  upon  extortion.  But  this  I  pa<s 
over.  Had  he  not  arrived  at  the  height  of  madness,  would  he 
have  dared  to  take  to  himself  a  province,  which  P.  Lentulus,  one 
of  the  best  friends  of  this  order,  had,  without  any  hesitation,  quit- 
ted upon  a  principle  of  religion  ;  though  both  the  authority  of  the 
senate,  and  the  lots  had  bestowed  it  upon  him  ?  a  proceeding 
which,  if  it  had  not  been  contrary  to  religion,  was  yet  forbid  by 
the  practice  of  our  ancestors,  by  numerous  examples  in  tlie  stat€^ 
and  by  the  severest  penalties  of  our  laws. 

Sect.  XXII.  But  since  we  have  begun  to  compare  our  for- 
tunes, let  us  say  nothing  concerning  the  return  of  Gabinius; 
which,  though  he  himself  has  cut  off",  yet  such  is  the  impudence 
of  the  man,  that  I  expect  he  will  return.  Let  me,  if  you  please, 
compare  your  return  with  mine.  Now,  such  was  mine,  that  all  the 
way  from  Brundusium  to  Rome,  I  beheld  all  Italy  drawn  out  in 
one  continued  body ;  nor  was  there  a  countiy,  a  mmiicipal  town, 
a  prefecture,  a  colon}-,  which  did  not  send  a  deputation  to  pay  rae 
their  compliments.  Need  I  mention  my  approaches  ?  the  crowds 
of  people  that  came  from  the  towns  ?  the  concourse  of  masters  of 
families,  with  their  wives  and  children  from  the  country  ?  and 
those  days  which,  on  my  approach  and  return,  were  cefebrated 
all  over  Italy,  as  if  they  had  been  the  festivals  and  solemnities  of 
the  immortal  gods  ?  one  day  was  worth  an  immortahty  to  me, 
the  day  of  my  return  to  my  country,  when  I  saw  the  senate, 
and  the  whole  Roman  people  come  forth  to  meet  me;  when 
Rome  herself  seemed  to  spring  forward  from  her  foundations, 
to  embrace  her  deliverer.  For  such  was  the  manner  in  which 
she  received  me,  that  not  only  men  and  women  of  all  ranks, 
ages,  and  conditions,  of  every  fortune,  and  of  every  jilace,  but 
even  the  very  walls,  the  dwellings  and  temples  of  the  city,  seem- 
ed to  wear  the  face  of  joy.  In  the  following  days,  the  priests, 
the  consuls,  the  ct.nscript  fathers,  put  me  in  possession  of  that  verv 
house  from  which  you  had  driven  me,  which  you  had  plundered, 
which  you  had  set  fire  to ;  and,  what  liad  never  happened  before, 
th?y  decreed  diat  my  house  should  be  rebuilt  at  the  public  charge. 
I  iiave  given  you  an  account  of  my  return :  compare  it  now,  in 
your  turn,  with  your  own ;  when,  after  having  lost  your  armv, 
you  brought  nothing  home  entire,  but  your  brazen  front,  that  old 
companion  of  yours.  First  of  all,  who  knows  which  wav  vou  came 
with  your  laurelled  lictors  ?  what  bye-ways,  what  windings  and 
tu  :nings  did  you  pursue,  in  your  'search  after  every  soHtude  I 
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vit  ?  qiiis  liospes  adspexit  ?  nonne  tibi  nox  erat  pro  die  ?  non  so- 
litudo  pro  frequentia  ?  caupona  pro  oppido  ?  non  ut  redire  ex 
Macedonia  nobilis  impei'ator,  sed  ut  mortuus  infamis  rcferri  vide- 
retur  ?     Roniam  vero  ipsam  foedavit  adventus  tuus. 

XXIII.  O  familiae,  non  dicam  Calpurniae,  sed  Calventiae ;  ne- 
quehujus  urbis,  sed  Placentini  inunicipii;  neque  paterni  generis, 
(36)  sed  braccatae  cognationis  dedecus  !  quemadmodum  venisti? 
quis  tibi,  non  dicani  horum,  aut  .civium  caeterorum,  sed  tuorum 
legatoruin  obviam  venit  ?  mecum  enim  turn  L.  Flaccus,  vir  tna 
legationc  indignissimus,  atque  iis  consiliis,  (37)  quibus  mecum  in 
consulatu  meo  conjunctus  fuit,  ad  conservandam  rempublicani 
dignior,  mecum  fait  turn,  cum  te  quidem  non  longe  a  porta  cum 
lictoribus  erraiitem  visum  esse  narraret.  Scio  item  virum  fortem 
in  primis,  belli,  ac  rei  militaris  peritum,  familiarem  meum,  Q. 
Marcium,  quorum  tu  legatorum  proelio  imperator  appellatus  eras, 
eum  non  longe  abfuisses,  adventu  isto  jtuo  domi  fiiisse  otiosum. 
Sed  quid  ego  enumero,  qui  tibi  obviam  non  venerint?  qui  dico 
venisse  paene  neminem,  (38)  ne  de  officiosissima  quidem  natione 
candidatorum,  cum  vulgo  essent,  et  illo  ipso,  et  multis  ante  diebus 
admoniti  et  jogati.  Togulae  iictoribus  ad  portam  praesto  fueinint : 
quibus  illi  acceptis,  sagula  rejecerunt,  et  catervam  imperatori  suo 
novam  praebuerunt ;  sic  iste  a  tanto  exercitu,  tanta  provincia,  tri- 
ennio  post,  Macedonicus  imperator  in  urbem  seintulit,  ut  nullius 
negotiatoris  obscurissimi  reditus  unqu9,m  fuerit  desertior ;  in  quo 
me  tamen,  qui  esset  paratus  ad  se  defendendum,  reprehcndit.  Cum 
ego  Coelimontana  porta  introisse  dixissem,  sponsione  me,  ni  Es- 
quilina  introisset,  homo  promptissimus  lacessivit:  quasi  vero  id  aut 
ego  scire  debuerim,  aut  vestrum  quisquam  audierit ;  aut  ad  rem 
pertiueat,  qua  tu  porta  introieris,  modo  ne  triumphali :  quae  porta 
Macedonicis  semper  proconsulibus  ante  te  patuit,  tu  inventus  es, 
qui  consulari  imperio  praeditus  ex  Macedonia  non  triumphares. 

XXIV.  At  audistis,  P.  conscripti,  philosopbi  vocem ;  negavit 
se  triumphi  cupidum  unquam  fuisse.  O  scelus  !  6  pestis  !  6  laoes  ! 
cum  cxstinguebas  senatum,  vendebas  auctoritatem  hujus  ordinis, 


NOTES. 


(:56)  Sed  braccatae  cognationis  dede- 
cns.']  Cicero  here  means  the  Gauls,  from 
whom  Piso  was  descended  by  the  mo- 
ther ;  part  of  whose  dress  was  the  brac- 
cai',  a  kind  of  trowsers. 

(37)  Quibus  mecum  in  consulatu  meo 
conjunctus  fail.]  This  L.  Flaccus  was 
praetor  in  Cicero's  consulship,  and  per- 
formed no  inconsiderable  services  to  his 
country  during  Catiline's  conspiracy  ; 
for  which  he  received  the  thanks  of  the 
senate. 


(T8)  Ne  de  officiosissima  quidem  nati- 
one candidatorum.]  Those  who  stood 
candidates  for  public  honours,  generally 
declared  their  pretensions  about  a  year 
before  the  election ;  all  which  time  was 
spent  in  gaining  and  securing  of  friends. 
For  this  purpose,  they  used  all  the  arts 
of  popularity,  making  their  circuits  round 
the  city  very  often ;  and,  in  their  walks 
taking  the  meanest  persons  by  the  hand*, 
and  talking  to  them  in  a  familiar  manner: 
whence  Cicero  here  calls  them  nalio  oJR' 
ciosissima. 
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what  corporation  saw  you  ?  wliat  friend  invited  you  ?  what  host 
rofl^ardetl  you  ?  Did  you  not  prefer  the  night  to  the  day  i  being 
alone,  to  being  in  company?  an  inn  to  a  city?  So  that  you  did 
toot  seem  to  return  from  Macedonia  Uke  a  glorious  commander, 
but  to  be  brought  back  from  it  like  a  foul  carcase.  As  for  your 
arrival,  it  pollutcil  Rome  itself. 

.  Sect.  XXIII.  Thou  dis^-ace,  not  to  the  Calphurnian  family, 
but  even  to  the  Calventian T  not  to  this  city,  but  to  the  coipora=- 
tion  of  Placentia  !  not  to  thy  father's  race,  but  to  thy  trowser'd 
alliance !  In  \yhat  manner  didst  thou  come  ?  was  there  one,  I 
will  not  say  of  these,  or  our  other  citizens,  but  of  thy  own  lieute- 
nants, who  came  out  to  meet  thee?  For  L.  Flaccus,  a  man  very 
imworthy  of  such  a  lieutenancy  as  yours,  and  more  worthy  of 
bearing  a  part  in  those  measures  for  preserving  the  state,  in  which 
he  was  engaged  with  me  during  my  consulate,  v,as  with  me  when 
somebody  told  us  that  you  was  seen  not  far  from  the  gate,  stroll- 
ing about  with  your  lictors.  I  knew  too  that  my  friend  Q.  Mar- 
cius,  one  of  the  bravest  of  men,  jvell  skilled  in  military  affairs, 
one  of  those  lieutenants  whose  courage  in  battle  procured  you 
the  title  of  emperor,  when  you  was  not  a  great  way  from  Rome, 
was  athis t)wn  house  doing  nothing.  But  why  should  I  reckon, 
up  those  who  did  not  come  out  to  meet  you  ?  when  scarce  one 
of  the  officious  tribe  of  candidates  met  you,  though  they  were  all 
jjubhcly  apprised  and 'invited  tliat  very  day,  and  several  days  be- 
fore. There  were  short  gowns  ready  for  your  lictors  at  the  gate, 
which  they  exchanged  for  their  cassocks,  and  by  this  means  gave 
a  new  face  to  their  general's  train.  Thus  a  governor  of  ^lace- 
donia,  with  such  an  army,  and  such  a  province,  conveyed  himself 
into  the  city,  after  three  years,  in  such  a  manner  that  no  pedlar 
had  ever  a  more  private  return.  And  yet  this  modest  gentleman, 
so  well  prepared  for  his  defence,  reproaches  me  on  this  head. 
After  I  had  said  that  he  entered  by  the  Coelimontane  gate,  like 
a  man  of  spirit,  he  offered  to  lay  that  he  entered  by  the  Esqui- 
line;  as  if  it  Ijad  been  either  incumbent  on  me  to  know  this,  as 
if  any  of  you  had  heard  of  it,  or  as  if  it  had  been  of  any  conse- 
quence in  the  present  affair,  through  what  gate  you  entered,  if  it 
was  not  through  the  Triumphal;  a  gate  which,  before  you,  was 
al  rt^ays  open  to  Macedonian  proconsuls.  You  are  the  only  per- 
son with  consular  authority,  who,  upon  your  return  from  Mace-« 
donia,  have  not  been  honoured  with  a  triumph. 

Sect.  XXIV.  But,  conscript  fathers,  it  was  a  philosopher  you 
heard  speak.  He  denies  that  he  had  ever  any  passion  for  a  tri- 
'uriph.  Thou  execrable  wretch,  thou  plague,  thou  foid  reprcich 
•f  this  state  !  while  you  was  destroying  the  senate,  exposing  tp 
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addicebas  tribune  pleb.  consulatum  tuum,  rcmpub.  evertebas, 
prodebas  caput  et  salutem  meam  una  mercede  provinciae :  si  tii- 
umphum  non  cupiebas,  cujus  tandem  rei  te  cupiditate  arsisse  de- 
fendes  ?  saepe  enim  vidi,  qui  et  mihi,  et  caeteris  cupidiores  pro- 
vinciae viderentur,  triumphi  nomine  tegere  atque  velare  cupidi- 
tatem  suam ;  hoc  mode  D.  Silanus  consul  in  hoc  ordine,  hoc  mens 
etiam  collega  dicebat ;  neque  enim  quisquam  potest  exercitum  cu- 
pere,  aperteque  petere,  ut  non  praetexat  cupiditatem  triumphi. 
Quod  si  te  senatus,  si  populus  Romanus,  aut  non  appetentem, 
aut  etiam  recusantem,  bellum  suscipere,  exercitum  ducere  coegis- 
set ;  tamen  erat  angusti  animi  atque  demissi,  justi  triumphi  hono- 
rem  atque  dignitatem  contemnere ;  nam,  ut  levitatis  est,  inanem 
aucupari  rumorem,  ut  omnes  umbras  etiam  falsae  gloriae  consec- 
tari :  sic  levis  est  animi,  lucem  splendoremque  fulgentis,  justani 
gloriam,  qui  est  fructus  verae  virtutis  honestissimus,  repudiare. 
Cum  ver6,v  non  modo  non  postulante  atque  cogente,  sed  invito 
atque  oppresso  senatu,  non  modo  nullo  populi  Romani  studio, 
sed  nullo  feiente  suffragium  libero,  provincia  tibi  ista  manupre- 
tium  fuerit  non  eversae  per  te,  sed  perditae  civitatis :  cumque  om- 
nium tuorum  scelerum  haec  pactio  extitcrit,  ut,  si  tu  totam  rem- 
publicam  nefariis  latronibus  tradidisses,  Macedonia,  tibi  ob  earn 
rqm,  quibus  tu  finibus  velles,  redderetur :  cum  exhauriebas  aera- 
rium,  cum  orbabasltaliamjuventute,  cum  mare  vastissimum  hieme 
transibas ;  si  triumphum  contemnebas,  quae  te,  praedo  amentis- 
sime,  nisi  praedae  ac  rapinarum  cupiditas  tam  caeca  rapiebat? 
Non  est  integrum  Cn.  Pompeio  consilio  jam  uti  tuo?  erravit  enim; 
non  gustarat  istam  tuam  philosophiam ;  ter  jam  homo  stultus  tri- 
nmphavit.     Crasse,  pudet  me  tui :  quid  est  quod  confecto  per  te 
formidolosissimo  bello,  coronam  illam  lauream  tibi  tantopere  de- 
cerni  volueris  a  senatu  ?  P.  Servili,  Q.  Metelle,  C.  Curio,  P.  Afri- 
cane,  cur  non  hunc  audistis  tam  doctum  hominem,  tam  erudit\im, 
prius  quam  in  istum  errorem  induccremini  ?     C.  ipsi  Pontine, 
necessario  meo,  jam  non  est  integrum :  religionibus  enim  susqeptis 
impeditur.   O  stultos  Camillos,  Cvu'ios,  Fabricios,  Calatinos,  Sci- 
piones,  Marcellos,  Maximos  !  6  amentem  Paulum  !  j-usticum  Ma- 
rium !    (39)  nullius  consilii  patres  istorum  amborum  consulum, 
qui  trjumphariiit ! 

XXV.  Sed  quoniam  praeterita  mutare  non  possumus,  quid 
cessat  hie  homulus  ex  argilla  et  luto  fictus,  Epicureus,  dare  haec 
praeclara  praecepta  sapientiae  clarissimo  et  summo  imperatoj(T> 


NOTES. 


(39)  Nullius  consilii  patres  istorum 
amborum  consulum,  qui  triumphdrint.] 
This  oration  was  made  in  the  second 
consulship  of  Pom^sy  acd  Crassus,  both 


whose  fathers  had  obtained  the  honour 
of  a  triumph ;  Pompey's  for  his  victory 
over  the  Picentes,  Crassus's  for  that  over 
the  Spaniards. 
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sale  the  authority  of  this  order,  hirmg  out  your  consulate  to  a 
tribune  of  the  people,  subverting  the  state,  betraying  my  life  and 
safety,  all  for  the  sake  of  a  province ;  if  you  did  not  aspire  after  a 
triumph,  with  what  passion  will  you  pretend  that  you  was  animat- 
ed? For  I  have  often  seen  men,  who  appeared  both  to  me  and 
to  others  too  fond  of  a  province,  cover  and  conceal  their  ambition 
tvitli  the  specious  name  of  a  triumph.  It  was  thus  that  D.  Silanus, 
when  consul,  and  my  colleague  too,  used  to  talk  in  this  assembly; 
and  no  person  indeed  can  desire  the  command  of  an  army,  and 
openly  solicit  it,  without  making  his  desire  of  a  triumph'  a  colour 
for  his  ambition.  Supposing  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome  had 
obliged  you  to  take  the  command  of  an  army,  without  your  desir- 
ing it,  nay  when  you  decUned  going  to  the  war,  it  would  still 
have  discovered  a  narrow  and  abject  spirit,  to  despise  the  honour 
and  dignity  of  a  just  triumph.  For  as  it  is  a  proof  of  levity  to 
liunt  after  empty  applause,  and  to  pursue  every  shadow  of  false 
glory ;  so  it  shews  a  mean  spirit,  that  shuns  bright  renown,  to 
refuse  genuine  glory,  which  is  the  noblest  reward  of  real  virtue. 
But  when  that  })rovince  was  bestowed  upon  you  as  the  wages,  not 
of  having  unhinged,  but  of  having  ruined  the  state,  so  far  from 
being  desired  and  obliged  by  the  senate,  that  the  senate  was  forced 
to  give  way  to  it ;  so  far  from  being  solicited  by  the  Roman  people, 
that  not  a  free  suffi-age  was  given  in  your  favour ;  when  this  was 
the  stipulated  reward  of  all  your  crimes,  that  if  you  would  deliver 
the  v.hole  commonwealth  into  the  hands  of  infamous  robbers,  you 
should  have  Macedonia  adjudged  to  you,  with  whatever  bounds 
you  pleased  to  set  to  it;  when  you  drained  the  treasury,  stripped 
Itiily  of  her  youth,  passed  a  great  extent  of  sea  in  the  winter  time; 
if  all  this  while  you  slighted  a  triumph,  what  blind  passion,  fran- 
tic ruffian  !  hurried  you  on,  if  it  was  not  a  passion  for  rapine  and 
plunder  ?  Cn.  Pompeius  is  not  now  at  liberty  to  follow  your  ad- 
vice ;  for  he  has  erred.  He  had  no  relish  for  your  philosophy ; 
foolish  man  !  he  has  already  triumphed  three  times.  CVassus,  I 
blush  for  you :  after  having  finished  a  most  formidable  war,  what 
made  you  so  very  desirous  of  having  a  laurel  crown  decreed  you 
by  the  senate?  P.  Servihus,  Q.  Metellus,  C.  Curio,  P.  Afiicanus, 
vhy  did  you  not  listen  to  this  very  knowing  and  learned  gentle- 
man, before  you  suftered  yourselves  to  be  thus  seduced  ?  Even 
my  friend,  C.  Pontinus,  is  now  at  liberty,  having  begun  the  reli- 
gious rites.  Foolish  Camilli,  Curii,  Fabricii,  Calatini,  Scipiones, 
]^Iarcelh,  Maximi !  silly  Paulus  !  stupid  Marius  I  what  ignorance 
it  shewed  in  the  fathers  of  both  these  our  consuls  tp  triumph  ! 

Sect.  XXV.  But  since  we  cannot  alter  what  i^  past,  why  does 
not  this  Epicurean  dwarf,  this  composition  of  loam  and  clay,  give 
these  fine  precepts  of  philosophy  to  his  son-in-Jaw,  that  great  and 
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genero  suo  ?  fertiir  ille  vir,  mihi  crede,  gloria :  flagrat,  ardet  cu- 
piditate  justi  et  magni  triuniplii;  non  didicit  eadem  ista,  quae  tu; 
mitte  ad  eum  libellum  ;  et  si  jam  ipse  coram  coiigi'edi  poteris,  me- 
ditare,  quibus  vei'bis  incensam  illius  cupiditatem  comprimas  atque 
restinguas;  valebis  apiid  hominem  volitantem  gloriae  cupiditate, 
vir  mod'j'atus  et  constans,  apud  indoctum  eruditiis,  apud  genernm 
socer;  dices  enim,  iit  es  homo  facetus,  ad  persuadendum  concin- 
nus,  perfectus,  politus  e  scholar  quid  est,  Caesar,  quod  te  sup- 
plicaiionqs  toties  decrctae,  tot  dierum,  tantopere  delectent?  in  cjui- 
bus,  homines  errove  ducuntur :  quas  dii  negligunt ;  qui,  ut  noster 
ille  divinus  dixit  Epicurus,  neque  pro|iitii  cuiquam  esse  solent, 
neque  irati.  Non  tacies  fidem  scilicet,  cum  haec  disputabis :  tibi 
enim  et  esse,  et  fuisse  deos  videbis  iratos;  vertes  te  atl  alteram 
scholam:  disseres  de  triumpho.  Quid  tandem  habet  iste  currus? 
quid  vincti  ante  currum  duces  ?  quid  simulacra  oppidorum  ?  quid 
aurum  ?  quid  argentum  ?  quid  legati  in  equis  et  tribuni  ?  quid  cla- 
mor militum  ?  quid  tota  ilia  pornpa  ?  inania  sunt  ista,  mihi  crede, 
delectamenta  pene  puerorum,  captare  plausus,  vehi  per  urbem, 
conspici  velle ;  quibus  ex  rebus,  nihil  est  quod  solidum  tenere,  nihil 
quod  referre  ad  voluptatem  corporis  possit ;  quin  tu  me  vides,  qui 
ex  qua  proA'incia  T.  Flaminius,  L.  Paulus,  Q.  Mctellus,  T.  Di- 
dius,  innumerabiles  alii,  levi  cupiditate  commoti  triumjjharunt,  ex 
ea  sic  redii,  ut  ad  portam  Esquilinam,  Macedonicam  lauream  con- 
culcarim ;  ipse  cum  hominibus  quindecim  male  vestitis  ad  portam 
Coelimontanam  sitiens  pervenerim :  quo  in  loco  mihi  libertus, 
praeclaro  imperatori  domum  ex  hac  die  biduo  ante  conduxerat: 
quae  vacua  si  non  fuisset,  in  campo  Martio  mihi  tabernaculum 
collocassem ;  nummus  interea  mihi,  Caesar,  neglectis  ferculis  tri- 
umphalibus,  domi  manet  et  manebit ;  (40)  rationes  ad  aerarium 
retuli  continue),  sicut  tua  lex  jubebat :  neque  alia  ulla  in  re  legi 
tuaeparui;  quas  rationes  si  cognoris,  intelliges  nemini  plus  quam 
mihi  literas  profuisse :  ita  enim  sunt  perscriptae  scite  et  literate, 
ut  scriba,  ad  aerarium  qui  eas  rctulit,  perscriptis  rationibus,  secum 
ipse  caput  sinistra  manu  pcrfricans  commurmuratus  sit.     liaiisi 


NOTES. 


(40)  Rationes  ad  aerarium  retuli  cnn- 
tinuo,  sicut  tua  lex  jubebat.']  C  Julius 
Caesar  made  a  law,  A.  U.  691,  whereby 
governors,  at  the  expiration  of  their  of- 
fiw,  were  obliged  to  leave  the  scjieme  of 


their  accounts  in  two  cities  of  their  pro- 
vinces, and,  upon  their  arrival  at  Rome, 
to  delivci  in  a  copy  of  the  said  accouiu* 
at  the  public  treasury. 
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reiiowned  commander  ?  Believe  me,  that  gentleman  is  influencetl 
by  glory;  he  is  heated,  he  is  fired  with  the  desire  of  a  just  and 
noble  triumph.  He  has  not  received  the  same  lessons  that  you 
have  done.  Send  him  your  instructions  in  writing.  But  in  the 
mean  time,  in  case  you  should  happBn  to  meet  with  him,  consider 
what  words  you  must  make  use  of,  to  stifle  and  extinguish  the 
flames  of  his  ambition.  You  who  are  a  man  of  moderation  and 
steadiness,  will  prevail  over  one  carried  about  on  the  wings  of  am- 
bition; his  ignorance  will  give  way  to  your  learning,  and  the  sou- 
in-law  will  yield  to  his  father.  For,  as  you  are  a  man  of  pleasant- 
ry, have  a  graceful  manner  of  persuading,  and  are  just  come  from 
tiie  schools  thoroughly  accomplished  and  polite,  you  will  say  to 
him.  Pray,  Caesar,  what  makes  you  so  highly  delighted  with 
thanksgivings,  so  often  decreed,  and  for  so  many  days  ?  Man- 
kind are  certainly  in  an  error  as  to  this ;  these  things  are  what 
the  gods  neglect:  for  they,  as  our  divine  Epicurus  says,  are  nei- 
ther favourable  to,  nor  angry  with  any  one.  You'll  never  have 
it  in  ydhr  power  to  convince  upon  this  head ;  for  you  shall  see 
that  the  gods  both  have  been,  and  are  still  angry  with  yourself.^ 
Accordingly  you  will  pass  from  this  to  another  topic,  and  talk  of 
a  triumph.  Now,  after  all,  what  is  there  in  that  chariot  ?  in  those 
princes  led  before  it  in  chains  ?  in  those  representations  of  towns  ? 
What  is  there  in  that  gold  ?  in  that  silver  ?  in  those  lieutenants 
and  tribunes  on  horseback  ?  in  those  shouts  of  the  soldiers  ?  what 
in  all  that  pomp  ?  Believe  me,  the  whole  is  vanity ;  all  that 
catching  at  the  acclamations  of  the  people,  being  carried  in  pro^ 
cession  through  the  streets,  and  gazetl  at  by  the  mob,  are  scarce 
amusements  for  school-boys:  there  is  nothing  solid  in  them,  no- 
thing that  can  contribute  to  the  pleasure  of  tl^e  senses.  T.  Fla- 
minius,  L.  Paullus,  Q.  Metellus,  T.  Didius,  and  a  great  many 
more,  carried  away  by  a  silly  am.bition,  triumphed  upon  their  re- 
turn from  this  province ;  but  my  return,  you  see,  was  of  a  very 
<Ufferent  kind.  When  I  came  to  the  Esquiline  gate,  I  trod  un- 
der foot  the  Macedonian  laurel ;  with  fifteen  ragged  attendants, 
I  came,  and  very  dry  indeetl  I  was,  to  the  Celcmontane  gate, 
■jvhere  one  of  my  freedmen  had  hired  a  house  for  me,  as  re- 
nowned a  commander  as  I  was,  only  two  days  before;  and  if 
that  house  had  not  happened  to  be  empty,  I  should  have  pitch- 
ed my  tent  in  the  field  of  Mars.  In  the  mean  time,  Caesar,  de- 
spising all  the  pageantry  of  a  triumph,  I  have  and  shall  have 
money  lying  for  me  at  home.  I  immediately  gave  in  my  accounts 
to  the  treasury,  according  to  your  law;  and  it  was  the  only 
thing  wherein  I  obeyed  that  law :  which  accounts  if  you  look  in- 
to, you  will  see  that  no  person  has  profited  more  by  arithmetic, 
than  myself;  for  they  are  wrote  in  so  nice  and  masterly  a  manner, 
that  the  clerk,  who  carried  them  to  the  treasury,  after  having  re- 
gistered them,  scratching  his  head  with  his  left  hand,  muttered 
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quidem  hercle  apparet,  argcntum  cl^irxi.    Hac  tu  orationc,  non  du- 
bito,  quin  illiun  jam  ascendentem  in  currum  possis  revocare. 

XXVI.  O  tenebrac,  6  lutum,  6  sordes,  6  paterni  generis  oblitc, 
materni  vix  niemor  ! ,  ita  nescio  quid  istuc  fractum,  huniile,  demis- 
sum,  sordidum,  inferius  etiam  est,  quam  ut  Mediolanensi  prae- 
cone,  avo  tuo,  dignum  esse  videatur.  L.  Crassus  homo  sapientis- 
simus  nostrae  civitatis,  spiculis  prope  scnitatus  est  Alpes ;  ut,  ubi 
hoslis  non  erat,  ibi  triumphi  causam  aliquam  quaereret.  (41)  Ea- 
dem  cupiditate  vir  summo  ingenio  praeditus,  C.  Cotta,  nullo  certo 
hoste,  flagi'avit ;  eorum  neuter  triumphavit,  quod  alteri  ilium  ho- 
norem  collega,  alteri  mors  ademit.  Irrisa  est  abs  te  paull6  ante 
M.  Pisonis  cupiditas  triumphandi,  a  qua  te  longe  dixisti  abhor- 
rere ;  qui  etiamsi  minus  magnum  bellum  gesserat,  ut  abs  te  dictum 
est,  tamen  istum  lionorem  contemnendum  non  putavit.  Tu  eru- 
ditior  quam  Piso,  prudentior  quam  Cotta,  abundantior  consilio, 
ingenio,  sapientia  quam  Crassus,  ea  contemnis,  quae  illi  idiotae, 
ut  tu  appellas,  praeclara  duxerunt.  Quod  si  reprehcndisj  quod 
cupidi  laurcae  fuerint,  cum  bella  aut  parva,  aut  nulla  gcssissent ; 
tu,  tantis  nationibus  subactis,  tantis  rebus  gestis,  minime  fructum 
laborum  tuorum,  praemia  periculorum,  virtutis  insignia  contem- 
nere  debuisti ;  neque  vero  contempsisti,  (42)  licet  sis  Themista 
sapientior,  si  os  tuum  ferreum  senatus  convicio  verberari  noluisti. 
Jam  vides  (quandoquidem  ita  mihimet  fui  inimicus,  ut  me  tecum 
compararem)  et  degressum  meum,  et  absentiam,  ct  reditum  ita 
ionge  tuo  praestitisse,  ut  mihi  ilia  omnia  immortalem  gloriam  dc- 
derint,  tibi  sempiternam  turpitudinem  inflixerint.  Nunc  etiam 
in  hac  quotidiana,  assidua,  urbanaque  vita  splendorem  tuum,  gra- 
tiam,  celebritatem  domesticam,  operam  forensem,  consilium,  auxi- 
lium,  auctoritatem,  sententiam  senatoriam  nobis,  aut,  ut  verius 
dicam,  cuiquam  es  infimo  ac  desperatissimo  antelaturus  ? 

•  XXVII.  Age,  senatus  odit  te,  quod  eum  tu  facere  jure  concedis, 
afflictorem  et  perditorem  non  modo  dignitatis  et  auctoritatis,  sed 
omnino  ordinis  ac  nominis  sui :  videre  qquites  Romani  non  pos- 
sunt,  quo  ex  ordine  vir  praestantissimus,  L.  Aelius  est,  te  consuie, 


NOTES. 


(41)  Eadem  cupiditate  vir  summo  in- 
genio praeditus,  C.  Cottii.]  Cicero  makes 
frequent  mention  of  this  Cotta,  in  his 
dialogue  De  Oralorc.  We  are  told  by 
Asconius,  thai  after  the  senate  had  de- 
creed him  a  triumph,  he  died  the  day 
before  it  was  to  he  celebrated,  of  the 
breaking  out  of  a  wound  which  he  had 


received  several  years  before. 

(42)  Licet  sis  Themista  sapientior.} 
This  Themista,  according  to  l.aertius, 
was  the  wife  of  one  Leonteus,  and  a  very 
learned  lady ;  she  was  contemporary 
with  Epicurus,  and  a  great  admirer  of 
his  philosophy. 
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to  himself,  TJie  accmint  is  here  sure  enough,  but  the  cash  is  gone. 
By  this  speech,  I  make  no  doubt,  but  you  will  be  able  to  stop 
your  son-in-law,  even  though  he  were  mounting  his  car. 

Sect.  XXVI.  Tliou  mean,  filthy,  dirty  wretch,  who  hast  for- 
got thy  father's  family,  and  scarce  remembcrest  that  of  thy  mo- 
ther !  There  is  something  in  thee,  I  know  not  what,  so  low,  so 
abject,  so  worthless,  so  sordid,  that  thou  art  a  reproach  even  to 
thy  grand-father,  who  was  a  common  crier  at  Milan.  L.  Crassus, 
u  man  of  the  greatest  wisdom  in  our  state,  traversed  almost  every 
foot  of  the  Alps  with  his  javelins,  that  he  might  find  some  subject 
for  a  triumph  in  a  place  where  he  could  meet  with  no  enemy. 
The  same  passion  fired  C.  Cotta,  a  man  of  the  most  distinguished 
abilities,  though  without  any  declared  enemy  to  wage  war  with. 
Neither  Cotta  nor  Crassus  triumphed,  the  one  being  deprived  of 
that  honour  by  his  colleague,  the  other  by  death.  You  laughed 
not  long  ago  at  M.  Piso's  passion  for  a  triumph,  a  passion,  you 
said,  very  different  from  what  you  was  animated  with :  but  al- 
though ♦Piso  carried  on  an  inconsiderable  war,  as  you  have  told 
us,  yet  he  did  not  think  that  honour  contemptible.  You  who 
have  more  learning  than  Piso,  more  understanding  than  Cotta, 
a  greater  share  of  abilities,  wisdom,  and  genius,  than  Crassus, 
despise  those  things,  which  those  idiots,  as  you  call  them,  deemed 
glorious.  But  though  you  blame  them  for  having  been  ambitious 
of  laurels,  when  they  had  conducted  either  no  wars  at  all,  or  very 
inconsiderable  ones ;  yet  you  who  have  subdued  such  powerful 
nations,  and  performed  such  mighty  exploits,  ought  not  to  have 
shghted  the  fruits  of  your  toils,  the  rewards  of  your  dangers,  the 
badges  of  your  valour :  nor  did  you  slight  them  indeed,  though 
wiser  than  Themista;  you  was  unwilling  to  have  your  brazen 
front  battered  with  the  reproaches  of  the  senate.  You  see  now, 
since  I  have  been  so  far  my  own  enemy  as  to  compare  myself 
with  you,  that  my  departure,  my  absence  and  return,  so  far  sur- 
passed yours,  that  I  derived  immortal  glory  from  mine,  and  you 
lasting  infamy  from  yours.  And  now,  as  to  our  daily  and  constant 
manner  of  living  in  town,  will  you  take  upon  you  to  prefer  your 
splendour,  your  interest,  the  number  of  your  clients,  your  prac- 
i  tice  at  the  bar,  your  advice,  your  assistance,  your  authority,  yoiu* 
I  weight  in  the  senate,  to  mine ;  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  to 
those  of  the  meanest  and  most  desperate  man  living  ? 

Sect.  XXVII.  To  beginthen ;  the  senate  detest  you,  and  just- 

I      ly,  as  you  yourself  allow,  since  you  have  not  only  subverted  and 

j      destroyed  its  dignity  and  authority,  but  its  very  name  aiid  order. 

The  lloman  knights  cannot  bear  the  sight  of  you,  since  in  your 

[     consulship,  L.  Aelius,  the  most  illustrious  man  of  that  order, 

jjta|.  B  d  ^ 
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relegatus :  plebs  Romana  perditum  ciipit,  in  cujus  tu  infamiam  ea 
quae  per  latrones  et  per  servos  de  me  egeras,  contulisti :  Italia 
cuncta  exsecratur,  cujus  idem  tu  superbissime  decreta  et  prcces 
repudiasti.  Fac  hujus  odii  tanti  ac  tam  universi  periculum,  hi 
andes.  (4'3)  Instant  post  hominum  memoriam  apparatissiitii  mag- 
iiificcntissimique  ludi,  quales  non  modo  nunquam  fueyimt,  seci  ne 
qiiomodo  fieri  quidem  posthac  possint,  possum  ullo  pacto  suspi- 
carii  Da  te  populo,  committe  ludis.  Sibilum  metuis  ?  ubi  sunt 
vestrae  scholae  ?  ne  acclametur  ?  ne  id  quidem  est  curare  ])hilo- 
sophi:  manus  tibi  ne  afferantur,  times;  dolor  enim  est  malum,  ut 
disputas :  existimatio,  dedecus,  infamia,  turpitudo,  verba  sunt  at- 
que  ineptiae :  sed  de  hoc  non  dubito ;  nam  non  audebit  accedere 
ad  ludos;  convivium  publicum  non  dignitatis  causa  inibit  (nisi 
forte,  ut  cum  P.  Clodio,  hoc  est,  cum  amoribus  suis  coenet)  sed 
plane  animi  sui  causa ;  ludos  nobis  idiotis  relinquet ;  solet  enim, 
in  dispatationibus  suis,  oculorum  et  aurium  delectationi  abdomi- 
nis voluptates  anteferre ;  nam  quod  vobis  iste  tantummodo  im- 
probus,  crudelis  olim  funmculus,  nunc  vcro  etiam  rapax,  quod 
sordidus,  quod  contumax,  quod  superbus,  quod  falJax,'qftod  per- 
fidiosus,  quod  impudens,  quod  audax  esse  videatur :  nihil  scitote 
esse  luxuriosius,  nihil  libidinosius,  nihil  protervius,  nihil  nequius. 
Luxuriam  autem  in  isto  nolite  banc  cogitare ;  est  enim  quacdam, 
quanquam  omnis  est  vitiosa  atque  turpis,  tamen  ingenuo  ae  libero 
dignior.  Nihil  apud  hunc  lautum,  nihil  elcgans,  nihil  esquisi- 
tum,  (laudabo  inimicum)  ne  magnopere  quidem  quidquam,  prae- 
ter  libidines,  sumptuosum ;  toreuma  nullum  :  maximi  calices;  et 
hi,  ne  contemnere  suos  videatur,  Placentini:  extructa  mensa, 
non  conchyliis,  aut  piscibus,  sed  multa  carne  subrancida ;  sevvi 
sordidati  ministrant,  nonnulli  etiam  senes:  idem  coquus,  idem 
atripnsis:  pistor  domi  nullus,  nulla  cellar  panis  et  vinum  a  pro- 
pola,  atque  de  cupa:  Graeci  stipati,  (44)  quini  in  lectulis,  saepe 
plures:    ipse  solus:    (45)  bibitur  usque  eo,   dum  de  solio  mi- 


NO'J 

(43)  Instant  post  hominlim  memoriam 
apparalissimi  magnificentissimique  ludi.'\ 
The  shews  with  which  Pompey  ervter- 
tained  the  people  at  the  dedication  of 
that  grand  theatre,  which  he  built  at  his 
own  charge,  for  the  use  and  ornament 
of  the  city,  are  here  referred  to.  Accord, 
ing  to  the  accounts  we  have  of  them,  by 
Roman  authors,  they  were  the  most 
.magnificent  that  had  ever  been  exhibited 
in  Rome.  In  the  theatre  were  stage-plays, 
prizes  of  music,  wrestling,  and  all  kinds 
of  bodily  exercises :  in  the  circus,  horse- 
races, and  huntings  of  wild  beasts,  for 
five  days  successively,  in  whi*;h  five  hun- 
dred lions  were  killed,  and  on  the  last 
day  twenty  elephants;  whose  lamentable 


TES. 
howling,  when  mortally  wounded,  Fliny 
and  Dio  tell  us  raised  such  a  commisera- 
tion in  the  multitude,  from  a  vulgar  no- 
tion  of  their  great  sense  and  love  to  man, 
that  it  destroyed  the  whole  diversion  of 
the  shew,  and  drew  curses  on  Pompey 
himself,  for  being  the  author  of  so  mucli 
cruelty.  So  true  it  is,  what  Cicero,  in 
His  Offices,  observes  of  this  kind  of  pro- 
digality, that  there  is  no  real  dignity  or 
lasting  honour  in  it;  that  it  satiate.8 
while  it  pleases,  and  is  forgotten  as  soon 
as  it  is  over- 

-  (44)  Quini  in  lectulis,  saepe  phtresJ] 
The  usual  number  in  a  bed  was  three : 
sometimes  indeed  there  were  four,  buf 
this  happened  very  seldom:  so  that  wha 


! 
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,  was  banished :  the  commons  of  Rome  wish  your  utter  ruin,  for 
you  made  them  fall  under  the  infamy  of  what  you  did  against  me 
by  means  of  slaves  and  robbers :  all  Italy  curses  you,  for  having, 
with  tlie  utmost  arrogance,  rejected  their  decrees  and  entreaties. 
Make  ti'ial,  if  you  dare,  of  so  great  and  universal  a  hatred.  Very 
soon  will  be  celebrated  the  most  splendid  and  magnificent  games 
in  the  memory  of  man,  such  as  not  only  have  never  heretofore 
been  exhibited,  but  such  as,  I  firmly  believe,  never  will  hereafter. 
Shew  yourself  to  the  people ;  tnist  yourself  in  the  theatre.  Are 
you  afraid  of  being  hissed?  what's  become  of  your  philosophy? 
Do  you  fear  bemg  clapped  ?  that's  below  the  regard  of  a  philo- 
sopher, surely.  You  are  afraid  they  should  lay  hands  upon  you ; 
for,  according  to  your  philosophy,  pain  is  an  evil ;  as  for  reputa- 
tion, shame,  infamy,  disgrace,  they  are  only  empty  words :  but  I 
am  confident  he  will  not  dare  be  present  at  the  games.  Nor  will 
he  make  his  appearance  at  the  public  entertainment,  for  the  sake 
of  the  honour  that  attends  it,  unless  perhaps  he  come  to  sup  with 
P.  Ciodius,  I  mean,  with  his  dear  companions,  but  merely  for  his 
diversion.  The  games  he  will  leave  to.  us  idiots  ;  for,  in  his  tlis-.. 
putations,  he  is  wont  to  prefer  the  pleasures  of  tiie  belly  to  what- 
ever gratifies  the  eyes  and  ears.  For  whereas  you  formerly  thought 
him  only  a  knavish,  cruel  pickpocket,  and  now  consider  him  as 
rapacious,  sordid,  obstinate,  haughty,  deceitful,  perfidious,  impu- 
dent and  daring ;  you  must  know,  besides,  that  there  is  not  a 
more  luxurious,  lustful,  wortliless,  detestable  being  on  earth.  Do 
not  imagine,  however,  that  his  luxury  has  any  thing  of  elegance 
in  it;  for  though  all  luxury  is  base  and  dishonourable,  yet  there 
is  a  certain  species  of  it  more  becoming  a  man  of  spirit  and  a 
gentleman.  There  is  nothing  splendid  about  him,  nothing  ele- 
gant, nothing  fine :  and,  let  me  commend  my  enemy,  he  is  expen- 
sive in  nothing  but  in  his  lusts.  There  is  not  a  piece  of  chased 
plate  in  his  house;  his  dishes  are  of  the  largest  size,  and,  that  he 
may  not  seem  to  slight  his  countrymen,  they  are  Placeotine  ware : 
his  table  is  covered,  not  with  delicate  fishes  of  different  kinds,  but 
with  plenty  of  salt  stinking  meat :  the  servants  who  wait  upon  him 
are  all  shabby  fellows,  and  some  of  them  old  ones ;  one  person  is 
b jth  cook  and  porter  :  there  is  not  a  baker  in  his  house,  nor  a 
ctiUar  in  it :  his  bread  and  his  wine  are  bought  from  the  chandler's 
shop  and  the  tavern  :  his  Greek  guests  are  crowded  together,  five, 
sometimes  more,  in  one  of  his  little  beds,  while  he  has  one  wholly 


NOTES. 


is  mentioned  in- this  passage  was  reckon- 
ed extremely  mean  and  inelegant. 

(45)  Bibitur  usque  eo,  dnm  de  solio  mi- 
vtslretur.]  It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  the 
n.eaning  of  this  passage,  upon  \vhich  the 
CDmmentators  are  divided.     Instead  of 


de  solio,  some  are  for  reading  de  dolls. 
"  Bibitur  tarn  diu,"  says  Eruestus,  "  du- 
"  nee  vinum  defusum  et  vutustum  non 
"  suppetat  amplius,  sed  etiam  viiium  re- 
"  cens,  doliarc,  miniitreiiir." 
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nistretur :  (46)  ubi  galli  cantum  audivit,  avum  suum  revixisse  pu- 
tat ;  raensam  tolli  jubet. 

XX VII I.  Dicet  aliquls;  uncle  tibi  haec  nota  sunt?  non,  mc- 
hercule,  contumeliac  causa  describam  quemquam,  praesertim  in- 
geniosum  homi.nem,  atque  eruditum,  cui  generi  esse  ego  iratus, 
ne,  si  cupiam,  quidem  possum.  (47)  Est  quidem  Graecus,  qui 
cum  isto  vivit,  homo,  vere  ut  dicam  (sic  enim  cognovi)  humanus, 
sed  tamdiu,  quamdiu  cum  aliis  est,  aut  ipse  secum ;  is  cum  istum 
adolescentem  jam  turn  cum  hac  diis  irata  fronte  vidisset,  non  fu- 
git  ejus  amicitiam,  cum  esset  praesertim  appetitus:  dedit  se  in 
consuetudinem,  sic  ut  prorsus  una  viveret,  nee  fere  ab  isto  un- 
quam  discederet.  Non  apud  indoctos,  sed,  ut  ego  arbitror,  in 
hominum  eruditissimorum  et  human issimorum  coetu  loquor.  Au- 
distis  profecto  dici,  (48)  philosophos  Epicureos,  omnes  res,  quae 
sunt  homini  expetendae,  vohiptate  metiri :  recte  an  secus,  nihil  ad 
nos ;  aut  si  ad  nos,  nihil  ad  hoc  tempus ;  sed  tamen  lubricum  ge- 
nus orationis  adolescenti  non  acriter  intelligenti  est  saepe  prae- 
ceps.  Itaque  admissarius  iste,  simulatque  audivit  a  philosophy 
Yoluptatem  tantopere  laudari,  nihil  expiscatus  est :  sic  suos  sensus 
voluptarios  omnes  incitavit,  sic  ad  illius  hanc  orationem  adhinniit, 
ut  non  magistrum  virtutis,  sed  auctorem  libidinis  a  se  ilium  in- 
veutum  arbitraretur.  Graecus  primo  distinguere,  atque  dividere 
ilia,  quemadmodum  dicerentur :  iste  claudus  (quomodo  aiunt)  pi- 
lam  retinere  ;  quod  acceperat  tcstificari,  tabulas  obsignare  velle, 
Epicurum  disertum  decernere;  (49)  et  tamen  dictum,  ut  opinor, 
se  nullum  bonum  intelligere  posse,  demptis  corporis  voluptatibus. 
Quid  multa  ?  Graecus  facilis,  et  valde  venustus,  nimis  pugnax 
contra  senatorem  populi  Romani  esse  noluit. 

XXIX.  Est  autem  hie,  de  quo  loquor,  non  philosophia  solum, 
sed  etiam  hteris,  quod  fere  caeteros  Epicureos  negligere  dicunt, 
perpolitus.  Poema  porro  facit  ita  festivum,  ita  conciunum,  ita 
clegans,  nihil  at  fieri  possit  argutius ;  in  quo  reprehcndat  eum  li- 
cet, si  qui  volet,  modo  leviter,  non  ut  impurum,  non  ut  ir\ipro- 


(46)  Ubi  galli  cantum  micUoil,  avum 
suum  revixisse  putat.l  This  is  a  pun  upon 
the  word  Gallus;  Piso's  grandfather  be- 
ing a  Gaul. 

(47)  Est  quidem  Gi-aecus,  qui  cum  islo 
vivit.]  The  name  of  this  Greek  was  Phi- 
lodemus,  an  E|iicurean  philosopher:  he 
is  mentioned  by  Cicero,  in  his  second 
book  De  Finibus,  as  a  man  of  great 
worth  and  learning. 

(48)  Philosophiis  Epicureos,  omnes  res, 
quae  sunt  homini  expetendae,  voluptate 
metiri-l  The  Epicureans  held  pleasure  to 
be  the  chief  end  of  man,  and  death  the 
extinction  of  his  being;    so  that  they 


placed  their  happiness  in  the  secure  en- 
joyment of  a  pleasureable  life ;  esteem- 
ing virtue  on  no  other  account,  than  as 
it  was  a  handmaid  to  pleasure,  and  help- 
ed to  insure  the  possession  of  it,  by  pre- 
serving health  and  conciliating  friends. 
Their  wise  man  accordingly  had  no  other 
duty,  but  to  provide  for  his  own  ease, 
to  decline  all  struggles,  to  retire  from 
public  affairs,  and  to  imitate  the  life  of 
their  gods,  by  passing  his  days  in  a  calm, 
contemplative,  undisturbed  repose,  in 
the  midst  of  rural  shades  and  pleasant 
gardens. 
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I  o  himself:  they  drink  as  long  as  he  serves  them  from  the  upper 
i  xnich  ;  when  he  hears  the  cock  crow,  he  thinks  his  grandlather 
las  risen  from  the  dead,  and  orders  the  table  to  be  removed. 

i  Sect.  XXVIII.  It  will  be  asked,  perhaps,  how  came  you  to 
iviicw  this?  Why,  truly.  I  will  draw  a  character  of  no  person  for 
;:lie  sake  of  abuse,  especially  of  a  man  of  genius  and  learning:  for 
huch,  were  I  ever  so  willing,  I  cannot  hate.  There  lives  with  this 
Ivnetch  a  certain  Greek,  who,  to  speak  the  truth,  is  an  ingenious 
(mail,  for  I  know  him  to  be  so ;  but  he  shews  himself  such,  only 
hen  with  other  people  than  him,  or  when  by  himself.  This  per- 
son happening  to  see  Piso,  when  a  young  man,  with  that  severity 
of  aspect  which  he  wore  even  then,  did  not  decline  his  friendship, 
especiallv  as  Piso  courted  him,  but  ran  into  an  intimacy  with  hun 
in  such  a  manner  that  they  lived  together,  and  were  almost  inse- 
parable. I  am  not  now  speaking  before  illiterate  persons,  but  be- 
fore an  assembly  which  I  know  to  be  composed  of  men  of  the 
greatest  learnhig  and  politeness.  The  Epicurean  philosophei's, 
then,  you  must  have  heard,  measure  eveiy  thing  which  ought  to 
be  the  object  of  human  wishes,  by  pleasure;  whether  justly  or  not, 
does  not  concern  us ;  or,  if  it  does,  is  nothing  to  the  present  pur- 
pose :  yet  such  a  loose  ambiguous  way  of  talking  is  often  very  per- 
nicious to  young  persons,  who  have  not  the  nicest  discernment. 
Accordingly,  this  stallion,  as  soon  as  he  heard  pleasure  so  highly 
commended  by  a  philosopher,  inquired  no  farther ;  but  gave  such 
a  loose  to  every  sensual  appetite,  and  was  so  tickled  with  his  man- 
ner of  speaking,  that  he  thought  he  had  found  in  him,  not  a  di- 
rector of  his  morals,  but  an  encourager  of  his  lusts.  Upon  this 
the  Greek  began,  by  means  of  divisions  and  distinctions,  to  shew 
him  in  what  sense  these  maxuns  were  to  be  taken.  But  his  lame 
pupil  having  once  caught  the  ball,  as  we  say,  would  not  quit  it ; 
he  took  witnesses,  and  sealed  up  their  depositions,  that  Epicuinis 
expressly  declared,  there  was  no  real  good  remainirig,  if  bodily 
pleasures  were  taken  away.  In  short,  the  good-natured,  complai- 
sant Greek  would  not  be  too  obstinate  against  a  Roman  senator. 

Sect.  XXIX.  But  the  person  I  am  speaking  of  is  not  only  au 
excellent  philosopher,  but  has  likewise  a  great  deal  of  learning ; 
which,  in  general,  the  Epicureans  are  said  to  neglect.  He  has 
wrote  a  poem,  too,  which  is  so  pretty,  so  full  of  elegance  and  hu- 
mour, tliat  nothing  can  be  m.ore  witty  and  ingenious.    If  any  one 


NOTES. 


(49)  Et  tamen  dictum  npinor.'\  This 
pissage  is  vrry  obscure ;  and  the  com- 
mentators, though  they  have  offered  se- 
veral conjectures  and  emendations  iu  or- 


der to  clear  it  up,  have  left  it  as  ob«cnre 
a>  ever.  We  have  nothing  satisfactory  to 
offer  upon  it,  and  must  therefore  leave 
our  readers  to  make  the  best  of  it. 
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bum,  non  iit  auclacem,  sed  ut  Graeculum,  ut  asspBtatorem,  iit 
poetain.  Devenit,  aut  potiiis  incidit  in  istuni  eodem  deceptus  su- 
percilio  Graecus  atque  advena,  quo  tam  sapiens  et  tanta  civitas ; 
revocare  so  non  poterat,  familiaritate  implicatus :  et  simul  incon- 
stantiae  famam  verebatur :  rogatus,  invitatus,  coactus,  ita  mirlta 
ad  istum,  de  isto  quoque,  scripsit,  ut  omnes  hominis  libidines,  om- 
nia stupra,  omnia  coenarum  conviviorumque  genera,  aduiteiiii 
denique  ejus  delicatissimis  versibus  expresserit;  in  quibus  si  quis 
velit,  possit  istius,  tanquam  in  speculo,  vitam  intueri :  ex  quibus 
multa  a  multis  lecta  et  audita  recitarem,  nisi  vererer  ne  hoc  ipsuin 
genus  orationis,  quo  nunc  utor,  ab  hujus  loci  more  abhorrerct :  et 
simul  de  ipso  qui  scripsit,  detrahi  nihil  volo :  qui,  si  fuisset  in  dis- 
cipulo  comparando  meliore  fortuna,  fortasse  austerior  et  gravior 
esse  potuisset ;  sed  eum  casus  in  hanc  consuetudinem  scribeiuli- 
induxit,  philosopho  valde  indignam :  siquidem  philosophia,  ut  fer- 
tur,  virtutis  continet,  et  officii,  et  bene  vivendi  disciplinam :  quum 
qui  profitetur,  gravissimam  mihi  sustinere  personam  videtur.  Sed 
idem  casus  ilium  ignarum  quid  profiteretur,  cum  se  philosophum 
esse  diceret,  istius  impurissimae  atque  intemperantissimae  pecudis 
coeno  et  sordibus  inquinavit :  qui  raodo  cum  res  gestas  consulatus 
mei  coUaudasset  (quae  quidem  laudatio  hominis  turpissimi  mihi 
ipsi  erat  pene  turpis,)  non  ulla  tibi,  inquit,  invidia  nocuit,  sed 
versus  tui.  Nimis  magna  poena,  te  consule,  constituta  est,  sive 
inalo  poetae,  sive  libero.  Scripsisti  enim,  cedant  arma  togae. 
Quid  tum?  (50)  Haec  res  tibi  fluctus  illos  excitavit.  At  hoc 
nusquam  opinor  scriptum  fuisse  in  illo  elogio,  quod,  te  consule, 
in  sepulchre  reipublicae  incisum  est,  velitis,  jubeatis,  ut,  quod 
Marcus  Cicero  versum  fecerit,  sed  quod  vindicarit. 

XXX.  Verumtamen,  quoniam  te  (51)  non  Aristarchum,  sed 
Phalarim  grammaticum  habemus,  qui  non  notam  apponas  ad  ma- 
lum versum,  sed  poetam  armis  persequare ;  scire  cupio,  quid  tan- 
dem isto  in  versu  reprehendas,  ceuant  arma  togae.  Tuae  dicis, 
inquit,  togae  summum  imperatorem  esse  cessurum.  Quid  nunc  te, 
asine,  literas  doceam  ?  non  opus  est  verbis,  sed  fustibus ;  non  dixi 


NOTES. 


(50)  Haet  res  tibi  fluctus  illos  excitavit.'] 
Piso,  upon  his  return  to  Rome  from  his 
province,  trusting  to  the  autjiority  of  his 
3on-in-laW,  Caer.ar,  had  the  hardiness  to 
attack  Cicero  before  the  senate  ;  and,  a- 
niong  other  thinjjs  wiih  v/hich  he  up- 
braided him,  told  him,  that  a  single  verse 
of  his  was  the  cause  of  all  his  calamity, 
by  provoking  Pompey  to  make  him  feel 
how  much  the  power  of  the  general  was 
superior  to  that  of  the  orator.  The  ab. 
surdity  of  Piso's  application  of  this  verse, 
our  orator  ridicules  with  great  humour. 


(51)  Non  Aristarchum,  sed  Phalarim 
grammaticum.]  Aristarchus  was  a  cele- 
brated grammarian  and  critic:  he  flou- 
rished at  Alexandria  about  176  year^  be- 
fore Christ.  It  is  reported  of  him,  that 
he  wrote  above  a  thousand  commentaries 
upon  different  authors ;  and  that,  when 
he  did  not  like  a  verse  of  Homer,  he 
marked  it  with  an  asterisk,  as  being  spu- 
rious. Phalaris  was  a  famous  tyrant  of 
Agrigentum. 
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las  a  mind  to  find  fault  with  this  poem,  let  him,  provided  he  does 
t  without  severity ;  and  treat  the  author,  not  as  a  filthy,  wicked 
md  presumptuous  wretch ;  but  as  a  GreelJing,  a  flatterer,  and  a 
loet.  As  he  was  a  Greek,  and  a  stranger,  he  came  into  the  hands 
jf  this  fellow,  or  rather  happened  to  fall  into  them ;  being  impos- 
ed upon,  as  this  powerful  and  wise  state  had  been,  by  that  air  of 
jeveritv.  AMien  once  he  was  united  to  him  in  so  strict  an  inti- 
macy, he  could  not  disengage  himself;  and,  besides,  he  was  afraid 
jf  being  charged  with  inconstancy,  if  he  should  leave  him.  Being 
asked,  invited,  and  forced  to  it,  he  wrote  so  much  to  him,  and 
that  on  the  subject  of  his  wretched  self,  that  he  described,  in 
charming  verses,  all  his  lusts,  all  his  debaucheries,  and,  in  a  word, 
all  his  different  kinds  of  suppers  and  cntertamments.  Those 
verges,  if  any  one  has  a  mind  to  read,  he  may  see  Piso's  life  re- 
presented in  them,  as  it  were  in  a  mirror :  I  would  repeat  some 
of  them,  which  have  been  read  and  heard  by  many,  were  I  not 
afraid  that  the  very  strain,  in  which  I  am  now  speaking,  was  in- 
consistent with  the  majesty  of  this  place.  Besides,  I  would  not  de- 
tract in  the  least  from  the  merits  of  the  author,  who,  if  he  had 
been  moie  fortunate  in  a  pupil,  would  perhaps  have  been  more 
grave  and  serious.  But  <!liance  has  led  him  into  this  manner  of 
writing,  so  unworthy  of  a  philosopher ;  for  philosophy  is  said  to 
comprehend  in  it  the  knowledge  of  virtue,  social  duty,  and  moral 
conduct ;  and  whoever  professes  it,  seems  to  me  to  sustain  a  very 
impoitant  character.  Not  knowing  well  what  it  was  he  professed, 
when  he  took  upon  him  the  character  of  a  philosopher,  chance, 
which  led  him  to  Piso,  plunged  him  likewise  into  the  mire  and 
filth  of  that  most  impure  and  intemperate  brute,  who,  after  hav- 
ing praised  my  conduct  in  my  consulship  (if  praise  from  so  infa- 
mous a  fellow  is  not  rather  infamy),  said  to  me.  It  is  not  envij  that 
ha:>  hurt  ijcni^  hut  your  verses.  The  punishment  which  was  decreed 
under  your  consulship,  was  too  severe  either  for  a  bad  poet,  or  a 
free  citizen.  But  you  wrot-c — Cedant  arma  togae.  And  what  if  I 
did  ?  Why,  it  was  the  cause  of  all  your  calamity.  But  it  was 
not  wrote,  I  think,  in  that  epitaph  which,  under  your  consulship, 
was  engraved  upon  the  tomb  of  the  republic.  Be  it  decreed  and 
orda-ed,  that,  as  M.  Cicero  has  made  verses ;  no,  it  was  thus,  as 
yi.  Cicero  has  brought  to  justice. 

Sect.  XXX.  But  as  we  have  in  you  not  an  Aristarchus,  but  a 
•grammatical  Phalaris,  who,  instead  of  expunging  the  verse,  are 
toi-  destroying  the  poet;  I  should  be  glad  to  know  what  fault  you 
find  with  that  verse,  Cedant  arma  togae.  Wliy  this ;  yoil  say  that 
the  greatest  of  our  generals  must  give  way  to  your  gown.  Thou 
asi !  am  I  now  to  teach  thee  thy  letters ?*\Yhy,  words  won't  do; 
re  u  must  have  blows.    I  did  not  mean  the  gown  I  now  weaj-,  nor 
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hanc  togam,  qua  sum  amictus;  nee  arma,  scutum,  et  gladium 
unius  imperatoris :  sed,  quod  pacis  est  insigne  et  otii,  toga :  con- 
tra autem  arma,  tumultus  atque  belli ;  more  poetarum  locutus, 
hoc  intelligi  volui,  bellum  ac  tumultum  paci  atoue  otio 
CONCESSUKUM.  Quacrc  ex  familiari  tuo,  Graeco  illo  poeta  :  pro- 
babit  genus  ipsum  et  agnoscet,  neque  te  nihil  sapere  mirabitur, 
At  in  illo  altero,  inquit,  haeres,  concedat  laurea  laudi.  Ini- 
mo,  mehercule,  habeo  tibi  gratiam;  haererem  enim,  nisi  tu  mt 
expedipses ;  nam  cum  tu  timidus  ac  tremens  tuis  ipse  furacissimis 
manibus  detractam  e  cruentis  fascibus  lauream  ad  portam  Esqui- 
linam  abjecisti ;  indicasti  non  modo  amplissimae,  sed  etiam  mini- 
mae  laudi  lauream  concessisse.  Atque  ista  ratione  hoc  tamen  in- 
telligi, scelcrate,  vis,  Pompeium  inimicum  mihi  isto  versu  esse  fac- 
tum ;  ut,  si  versus  mihi  nocuerit,  ab  eo,  quem  is  versus  offende- 
rit,  videatur  mihi  pernicies  esse  quaesita.  Omitto,  nihil  istun: 
versum  pcrtinuisse  ad  ilium :  non  fuisse  meura,  quem  quantun; 
potuissem,  multis  saepe  orationibus  scriptisquc  decorassem,  hun< 
uno  violare  versu.  Sed  sit  ofFensus ;  primo  non-ne  compensabii 
cum  uno  versiculo  tot  uiea  volumina  laudum  suarum  ?  Quod  s 
est  commotus,  ad  perniciem-ne,  non  dicam  amicissimi,  non  ita  d( 
sua  laude  meriti,  non  ita  de  republica,  non  consularis,  non  sena- 
toris,  non  civis,  non  liberi ;  in  horainis  caput  ille  tam  crudelii 
propter  versum  fuisset  ? 

XXXI.  Tu  quid,  tu  apud  quos,  tu  de  quo  dicas,  intelligisi 
complecteris  amplissimos  viros  ad  tuum  et  Gabinii  scelus  :  nequ< 
id  occulte ;  nam  paullo  ante  dixisti,  me  cum  iis  confligere,  quoi 
despiccrem;  non  attingere  cos,  qui  plus  possent,  quibus  iratui 
esse  debcrem;  quorum  quidem  (quis  enim  non  intelligit  quos  di- 
cas ?)  quanquam  non  est  una  causa  omnium,  tamen  est  onmiuii 
mihi  probata.  Me  Cn.  Pompeius,  multis  obsistentibus  ejus  ergj 
jne  studio  atque  mnori,  semper  dilexit,  semper  sua  conjunction* 
digni;?snnum  judicavit,  semper  non  modo  incoluniem,  sed  etian 
amplissimum  atque  ornatissimum  voluit  esse;  vestrae  fi-audcs 
vestrum  scelus,  (52)  vestrae  oriminationes  insidiarum  mearum,  il- 
lius  periculorum,  nefarie  hctac,  simul  eorum,  qui  faniiliaritatis  li 
centia  suorum  iniprobissimorum  sermonum  domicilium  in  auri 
.bus  ejus,  impulsu  vestro,  collocaverunt,  vestrae  cupiditates  pro 
vinciarmn^elieccrunt,  ut  ego  excluderer,  omnesque,  qui  me,  qu 


NOTES. 


(52)  Fcstrae  criminationes  insidiarum 
tnearu,:.]  The  Clodian  faction,  in  order 
to  deprive  Ciceio  of  so  powerful  a  pro- 
tection as  that  of  Pompey,  employed  all 


their  arts  to  infuse  jealousies  and  suspi 
cions  into  him,  of  a  deiign  formed  by  Ci 
cero  against  his  life. 
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the  arms,  the  shield  or  the  sword  of  any  particular  general ;  but 
as  the  gown  is  the  emblem  of  })eace  and  tranquillity,  and  the  sword 
on  the  contrary  that  of  war  and  tumult ;  I  spoke  in  the  poetical 
style,  and  meant  no  more  than  this,  that  war  and  tumuli  must 
(give  way  to  peace  and  tranquillity.  Ask  your  friend,  the  Greek 
poet ;  he  will  apin'ovc  of  tliis  manner  of  speaking,  own  it  to  be  an 
.usual  one,  nor  will  he  be  surprised  at  your  ignorance.  But,  says 
he,  you  stick  in  the  latter  part  of  the  verse,  Concedat  laiirea  Imiai. 
"Why  tmly.  Sir,  I  am  obhged  to  you ;  here,  I  own,  I  should  have 
stuck,  if  you  had  not  helped  me  out.  For  when  you,  trembling, 
dastardly  wretch  !  with  those  most  rapacious  and  tliievish  hands 
of  yours,  threw  away,  at  the  Esquiline  gate,  the  laurel  that  was 
taken  from  your  bloody  fasces ;  you  declared  tluit  the  laurel  yield- 
fed,  not  only  to  the  highest,  but  even  to  the  lowest  kind  of  ho- 
nour. And  yet,  ruffian  !  you  would  have  this  understood  in  such 
a  manner,  as  if  Pompey  had  become  my  enemy  on  account  of  that 
verse  ;  that  if  the  verse  has  hurt  me,  my  ruin  may  seem  -to  have 
been  brought  upon  me  by  the  person  it  offended.  Not  to  men- 
tion that  Pompey  was  not  pointed  at  in  that  verse,  nor  that  I 
could  ever  intend  to  affiont,  by  one  verse,  the  person  whom,  to 
the  utmost  of  my  capacitv,  I  had  often  celebrated  in  many  writ- 
ings and  speeches,  I  shall  suppose  he  was  offended ;  will  he  not, 
in  the  first  place,  put  the  many  volumes  I  have  «Tote  in  his  pi-aise, 
in  the  balance  with  one  silly  verse  ?  Again,  supposing  him  some- 
what nettled,  would  he  have  been  so  cm  el  as,  for  the  sake  of  a 
trifling  verse,  to  ruin,  I  do  not  say  an  intimate  iiiend,  nor  one 
who  had  done  so  much  to  advance  liis  fame,  nor  one  who  had 
desen'ed  so  well  of  the  state,  nor  one  of  consular  dignity,  nor  a 
senator,  nor  a  citizen,  nor  a  gentleman,  but  even  a  man  ? 

Sect.  XXXI.  Do  you  know  what,  do  you  know  before  whom, 
do  you  know  of  whom,  you  are  talking  ?    You  make  tlie  most  il- 
lustrious persons  share  in  the  guilt  of  your  crimes,  and  those  of 
Gabmius ;  and  you  do  it  openly.     You  said  but  just  now,  that  I 
vented  my  spleen  against  those  whom  I  despised,   and  did  not 
meddle  with  those  who  had  more  power,  and  with  whom  I  ought 
to  be  offended.     But  though  the  views  of  these  persons  (for  who 
can  be  supposed  net  to  know  whom  you  point  at?)  are  not  indeed 
all  the  same,  yet  all  their  views  are  such  as  I  approve  of.     Cu. 
I  Pc»mpeius,  though  many  opposed  his  zeal  and  affection  for  me, 
I  al\vays  loved  me,  always  thought  me  very  worthy  of  his  intimacy, 
j  always  studied  not  only  my  safety,  but  my  grandeur  and  glory. 
Your  knavii>h  tricks,  your  villany,  the  reports  of  my  plots  and 
I  his  dangers,  so  mahciously  invented  by  you,  and  by  those  who, 
j  abusing  their  intimacy  with  him,  were  constantly,  at  your  insti- 
j  gadon,  filling  his  ears  with  the  most  scandalous  stories,   your 
passion  for  provinces,  made  me  be  excluded,*  and  all  those Vho 
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illiiis  gloriam,  qui  rempublicam  salvam  esse  cupiebant,  sermone 
atquc  aditii  prohiberentur.  Quibus  rebus  est  }7errectHm,  ut  illi 
plane  suo  stare  judicionon  liceret:  cum  certi  homines  non  stu- 
dium  ejus  a  me  alienassent,  sed  auxilium  retardassent.  Non-ne 
ad  te  L.  Lentulus,  qui  turn  erat  praetor,  non  Q.  ISanga,  non  L. 
Torquatus  pater,  non  M.  Lucuilus  venit?  qui  omnes  ad  eujn, 
(53)  multique  mortales,  oratum  in  Albanum  obsecratumque  ve- 
nerant,  nc  meas  fortunas  desereret  cum  reipublicae  salute  conjunp- 
tas  :  quos  illp  ad  te  et  ad  tuum  collegam  remisit,  ut  causam  publi- 
cam  susciperetis,  ut  ad  senatum  referrctis :  se  contra  arniatum 
tribunum  pleb.  sine  consilio  publico  decertare  nolle :  consulibus 
ex  S.  C.  rempublicam  defendentibus,  se  araia  sumpturum.  Ec- 
quid,  infelix,  recordaris,  quid  responderis  ?  in  quo  illi  omnes  qui- 
dem,  sed  Torquatus  praeter  caeteros,  furebat  contumacia  respoiisj 
tui ;  te  non  esse  tam  fortem  quam  ipse  Torquatus  in  consulatu 
fuisset,  aut  ego :  nihil  opus  esse  armis,  niliil  contentione :  me  posse 
iterum  j-cmpub.  servare,  si  cessissem  :  infinitam  caedem  fore,  si 
•restitissem :  delude  ad  extremum,  neque  te,  neque  gencrum,  ne- 
que  collegam  tuum,  tribuno  plebis  defuturum.  Hie  tu  hostis  aqs 
proditor,  aliis  me  inimiciorem,  quam  tibi,  debere  esse  dicis  ? 

XXXII.  Ego  C.  Caesarem  non  eadem  dc  republica  scnsisse, 
quae  me,  scio  :  sed  tamen,  quod  jam  de  eo,  his  audientibus,  saepe 
dixi,  me  ille  sui  totius  consulatus,  (54)  eorumque  honorum,  quos 
cum  proximis  communicavit,  socium  esse  voluit,  detulit,  invitavit, 
rogavit;  non  sum  ego,  propter  nimiam  fortasse  constantiae  cupi-' 
ditatem,  adductus  ad  causam :  non  postulabam  ut  ei  carissimus 
essem,  cujus  ego  ne  beneficiis  quidem  sententiam  meam  tradidis- 
sem.  Adducta  res  in  certamen,  te  consule,  putabatur,  {55)  utrum 
(juae  superiore  anno  ille  gessisset,  manerent,  an  rescinderentur. 
Quid  loquar  plura?  si  tantum  ille  in  me  esse  uno  roboris  et  virtu- 
tis  putavit,  ut  ea,  quae  ipse-  gesserat,  conciderent,  si  ego  restitis- 
sem ;  cur  ei  non  ignoscam,  si  anteposuit  suam  salutem  meae  ?  Sed 

NOTES. 


(53)  MuUique  raortalea,  oratum  in  Al- 
banum obsccralumque  venerant.']  The  ma- 
ny letters  and  messages  which  Pompey 
received  from  the  confidents  of  Clodius, 
and  from  his  pretended  friends,  all  admo- 
nishing him  to  be  on  his  guard  against 
the  plots  of  Cicero,  and  to  take  better 
care  of  his  life,  induced  him  to  withdraw 
himself  from  Rome  to  his  Alban  villa. 
We  are  not  to  imagine,  however,  that  he 
entertained  any  apprehension  of  Cicero  ; 
the  part  he  acted  on  this  occasion,  was 
more  probably  owing  to  his  engagements 
with  Caesar. 

'(54)    £orumque  hononm,  quos  cum 


proximis  communicavit,  socium  esse  vnluit.] 
Caesar  tried  all  means  to  induce  Cicero 
to  take  part  in  the  acts  of  his  consul- 
ship ;  offered  him  commissions  and  lieu- 
tenancies, of  what  kind  and  with  what 
privileges  he  should  desire  ;  and  to  hold 
him  in  the  same  rank  of  friendship  with 
Pompey  himself,  as  we  are  told  more 
fully  in  the  oration  De  provinciis  consu- 
laribui. 

{55)  Ulrum,  quae  superiore  anno  ille 
gessisset,  manerent.]  Caesar  had  no  sooner  ; 
laid  dowti  his  consulship,  than  he  began 
to  be  attacked  and  affronted  by  1^.  I)o-  i 
mitius  and  C.  Memmius,  two  of  :he  pr^ 
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.wished  well  to  me,  to  liis  glory,  and  to  the  state,  be  removed  from 
his  conversation,  and  from  all  access  to  him.  \\Tience  it  came 
to  pass,  that  he  was  not  at  liberty  to  follow  his  own  judgment, 
while  certain  persons,  though  they  were  not  able  to  alienate  his 
aifoctions  from  me,  robbed  me  of  his  assistance.  Did  not  L.  Len- 
tulus,  who  was  then  praetor,  did  not  Q.  Sanga,  did  not  L.  Tor- 
quatus  the  elder,  did  not  M.  Lucullus  come  to  you  ?  ^\^len  these, 
and  many  others,  went  to  Ponrpey  at  his  Alban  seat,  to  beg  and 
intreat  him  not  to  desert  my  fortunes,  which  were  inseparably 
connected  with  the  welfare  of  the  state,  he  sent  them  back  to  you 
and  your  colleague,  that  you  might  undertake  the  public  cause, 
and  lay  it  before  the  senate  :  declaring  that  he  would  not  take  the 
field  against  an  armed  tribune  of  the  people,  without  public  au- 
thority ;  but  that,  if  the  consuls  would,  by  a  decree  of  the  senate, 
undertaice  the  defence  of  the  state,  he  would  take  up  arms.  Do 
you  remember,  wretch  !  what  answer  you  made  ?  All  those  per- 
sons, but  especially  Torquatus,  were  provoked  even  to  rage  at  the 
rudeness  and  insolence  of  it :  you  told  them  that  you  was  not  so 
stout  a  consul  as  Torquatus  and  I  had  been  ;  that  there  was  no 
occasion  for  arms,  or  fighting ;  that  I  might  save  the  republic  a 
second  time,  by  withdrawing  myself;  that  my  resistance  would 
•occasion  the  loss  of  an  infinite  quantity  of  civil  blood ;  and,  ia 
ishort,  that  neither  you,  nor  your  son-in-law,  nor  your  colleague:, 
would  relinquish  the  party  of  the  tribune.  And  hast  thou  yet  the 
impudence,  thou  public  enemy  and  traitor  !  to  say  that  1  ought 
to  bear  greater  enmity  to  others  than  to  thee  ? 

Sect.  XXXII.  I  know  that  C.  Caesar's  political  sentiments 
and  mine  were  different ;  but,  notwithstanding  this,  as  I  have 
of:en  said  of  him  in  this  assembly,  he  desired,  he  proposed,  he  in- 
vited, he  bogged  of  me  to  share  in  his  consulship,  and  in  those 
honours  which  he  communicated  to  his  nearest  relations.  It  was 
/perhaps  too  great  a  desire  of  showing  the  steadiness  of  my  princi- 
ples, that  kept  me  from  joining  his  party  ;  but  I  was  not  fond  of 
entering  into  a  strict  intimacy  with  one  whose  favours  could  not 
even  prevail  upon  me  to  think  as  he  did.  It  was  debated  under 
your  consulship,  whether  his  acts  of  the  preceding  year  should  be 
confirmed  or  annulled.  What  need  I  say  more  :  If  he  thought 
there  was  so  much  vigour  and  courage  in  me  alone,  that  his  acts 
would  be  abolished,  if  I  had  opposed  them ;  why  should  I  not 
pardon  him  for  preferring  his  own  safety  to  mine  ?  But,  to  omit 
wliat  is  past ;  as  Cn.  Pompeius  espoused  my  interest  with  aU  hi* 

NOTES. 

and  made  several  efforts  in  the  senate  to  |  bates  and  altercations ;  for  Caesar  always- 
get  them  annulled  by  public  authority.  took  care,  by  force  of  bribes,  to  aecOre 
$ut  the  whole  ended  in  some  fruitless  de-  I  the  leading  magistrates  to  feif  i^tereit*:  - 
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jpraeterita  omitto ;  me  ut  Cn.  Pompeius  omnibus  suis  studils,  la- 
Doribus,  vitae  periculis  complexus  est,  cum  municipia  pro  me 
adiret,  Italiae  fidem  imploraret,  P.  Lentulo  consuli,  auctori  salu- 
tis  meae,  frequens  assideret,  senatui  sententiam  praestaret,  in  con- 
cionibus  non  modo  se  defensorein  salutis  meae,  sed  etiam  suppli- 
cem  pro  me  profiteretur :  bujus  voluntatis  eum,  quern  multum 
posse  intelligebat,  mihi  non  inimicum  esse  cognorat,  socium  sibi 
et  adjutorem  C.  Caesarem  adjunxit.  Jam  vides,  me  tibi  non  ini- 
micum, sed  hostem :  illis,  quos  describis,  non  modo  non  iratum, 
sed  etiam  amicum  esse  debere  ?  quorum  alter,  id  quod  meminero 
semper,  aeque  mihi  fuit  amicus  ac  sibi ;  alter,  id  quod  obliviscar 
aliquando,  sibi  amicior  quam  mihi.  Deinde  hoc  ita  fit,  ut  viri 
fortes,  etiamsi  ferro  inter  se  cominus  decertarint,  tamen  illudcon- 
tentionis  odium  simul  cum  ipsa  pugna  armisque  ponant.  Atqui 
me  ille  odisse  nunquam  potuit,  ne  turn  quidem  cum  dissideba- 
mus  ;  habet  hoc  virtus,  quam  tu  ne  de  facie  quidem  nosti,  ut  vi- 
tos  fortes  species  ejus  et  pulchritude  etiam  in  hoste  posita  delectet. 

XXXIII.  Equidem  dicam  ex  animo,  P.  C.  quod  sentio,  et  quod, 
vobis  audientibus,  saepe  jam  dixi :  si  mihi  nunquam  amicus  C. 
Caesar  fuisset,  sed  semper  iratus;  si  aspernaretur  amicitiam 
meam,  seseque  mihi  implacabilem,  inexpiabilemque  praeberetj 
tamen  ei,  cum  tantas  res  gessisset,  gereretque  quotidie,  non 
amicus  esse  non  possem  ;  cujus  ego  imperio  non  Alpium  vallum 
contra  adscensum  transgressionemque  Gallorum,  non  Rheni 
fossam  gurgitibus  illrs  redundaiitem,  Germanorum  iromanissi- 
mis  gentibus  objicio  et  oppono;  perfecit  ille,  ut  si  montes  rese- 
dissent,  amnes  exaruissent,  non  naturae  praesidio,  sed  victori^ 
sua  rebusque  gestis  Italiam  munitam  haberemus.  Sed  cum  me 
expetat,  diligat,  omni  laude  dignum  putet ;  tu  me  a  tuis  inimici- 
tiis  ad  simultatem  revocabis  ?  sic  tuis  sceleribus  reipublicae  praer 
terita  fata  refricabis  ?  quod  quidem  tu,  qui  bene  nosses  conjunctio- 
nem  meam  et  Caesaris,  eludebas,  cum  a  me  trementibus  omnina 
labris,  sed  tamen,  cur  tibi  nomen  non  deferrem,  requirebas.  Quan- 
quam,  quod  ad  me  attiuet,  (56)  nunquam  istam  immhmam  curavi 
hificiando  tibi  >  tamen  est  mihi  considerandum,  quantum  illi,  tan- 
tis  reipublicae  negotiis,  tantoque  bello  impedito,  ego  homo  ami- 
eissimus,  solieitudinis  atque  oneris  imponam ;  nee  despero  tamen, 
(57)  quanquamlanguetjuventus,  nee  perinde  atque  debeat  in  laur 

NOTES. 

{5&)  Nunquam  islam  imminuam  cvram  I  rupt  magistrates  was  always  accounted 
infidando  tibi.'\  This  is  a  verse  taken  honourable  at  Ron-e,  and  frequently  uu- 
from  the  Atreusof  thepoet  Accius  :  it  is  |  dertaken  by  young  gentlemen,  in  order  to 


quoted  by  Cicero  upon  another  occasion. 
(57)  Quanquam  languet  juventus,  nee 
perinde  atque  dtbcnt  in  laitdis  et  gloriae 
cupiditate  vcrsutnr.]  It  has  been  before 
AKrved,  that  the  impeachment  i)f  cor- 


reconimend  themselves  to  the  favour  of 
the  people,  and  thereby  facilitate  their 
advancement  to  the  highest  honour*  <^ 
the  state. 
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,zeal,  with  infinite  labour,  at  the  hazard  of  his  life;  as  he  went 
round  the  municipal  towns  in  order  to  serve  me,  implored  the  as- 
sistance of  all  Italy,  was  frequently  with  P.  Lentulus  the  consul 
who  first  proposed  my  return,  was  always  ready  to  declare  his  sen- 
timents upon  the  matter  in  the  senate,  and  in  assembhes  not  only 
professed  himself  my  defender,  but  even  a  suppliant  for  me :  know- 
ing that  Caesar  had  great  interest,  and  was  withal  no  enemy  of 
mine,  he  made  him  his  associate  and  assistant  in  all  the  services 
he  did  me.  Do  you  see  now  that  I  had  reason  not  only  not  to  be 
offended  with  those  persons  you  described,  but  to  have  a  friend- 
ship for  them  :  One  of  them,  which  I  shall  never  forget,  was  as 
much  my  friend  as  his  own ;  the  other,  which  I  shall  forget  in 
time,  was  more  his  own  friend  than  mine.  In  a  word,  it  was 
with  us,  as  with  brave  men;  who,  though  they  fight  hand  to  hand, 
yet,  after  the  combat  is  over,  lay  aside  their  enmity  when  they 
lay  aside  their  arms.  But  Caesar  never  could  hate  me,  even 
when  we  were  at  variance.  For  such  is  the  nature  of  virtue,  the 
very  shadow  of  which  you  are  a  stranger  to,  that  the  beauty  of  its 
appearance,  even  in  an  enemy,  captivates  the  brave. 

Sect.  XXXIII.  And  indeed,  conscript  fathers,  I  will  tell  you 
iny  real  sentiments,  and  what  I  have  often  already  declared  in 
your  hearing.  Though  C.  Caesar  never  had  been  my  friend,  but 
had  always  shown  a  disinclination  to  me ;  though  he  had  shghted 
my  friendship,  and  acted  the  part  of  an  intolerable  and  impla- 
cable enemy  towards  me ;  yet  after  the  great  things  he  has  done, 
and  still  continues  to  do,  I  could  not  help  loving  him.  While  he 
commands,  we  have  no  njeed  of  the  rampart  of  the  Alps  to  guard 
US  against  the  inroads  of  the  Gauls,  nor  of  the  ditch  of  the  Rhine, 
so  full  of  whirlpools,  against  those  of  the  savage  nations  of  Ger- 
Baany :  were  the  mountains  themselves  levelled,  and  the  rivers 
dried  up,  Italy,  though  deprived  of  all  the  barriers  of  nature, 
would,  by  his  victories  and  exploits  alone,  be  strongly  fortified. 
But  as  he  has  the  highest  esteem  and  affection  for  me,  and  deems 
me  worthy  of  all  manner  of  honour  :  shall  you  draw  me  off  from 
my  quarrel  with  you,  to  a  breach  with  him  ?  Shall  you  thus,  by 
your  villanous  arts,  make  the  wounds  of  your  country  ble«l 
afresh?  Though  you  well  knew  my  intimacy  with  Caesar,  you 
•flfected  not  to  know  it,  when  you  asked  me,  though  with  trem- 
bling Ups,  why  I  did  not  impeach  you  :  As  for  my  part,  I  shall 
never  rid  yoii  of  that  concern^  by  denying  it  to  you  :  I  must  consid- 
er, however,  how  much  trouble  and  uneasiness  I,  who  am  so  zea- 
lous a  friend,  should  thereby  give  one  who  has  so  important  a  war 
Uf>on  his  hands,  and  public  concerns  of  such  consequence  to  em- 
barass  him.  Yet  I  am  not  without  hopes,  notwithstanding  the 
apiritless  inactivity  of  our  young  Romans,  and  their  want  of  due 
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dis  et  glbrlae  cupiditate  versatur,  futures  aliquos  qui  abjeetum  hoc 
cadaver  consularibus  spoliis  nudare  non  nolint,  praesertim  tarn 
afflicto,  tam  infirmo,  tam  enervato  reo :  qui  te  ita  gesseris,  ut  ti- 
nieres  ne  indignus  beneficio  videreris,  nisi  ejus,  a  quo  missus  eras, 
siraiilimus  exstitisses. 

XXXIV.  An  vero  tu  parUm  putas  investigatas  esse  a  nobis 
labos  imperii  tui,  stragesque  provinciae?  quas  quidem  nos  non 
vestigiis  odorantes  ingressus  tuos,  sed  totis  volutationibus  corporiis 
et  cubilibus  persecuti  sumus.  Notata  a  nobis  sunt  et  prima  ilia 
scelera  in  adventu,  cum,  accepta  pecunia  a  Dyrrhachinis  ob  ne* 
cem  hospitis  tui  Platoris,  ejus  ipsius  domum  evertisti,  cujus  san* 
guinem  addixeras ;  eumque,  servis  symphoniacis  et  aliis  muneri-^ 
bus  acceptis,  timentem,  et  multum  dubitantem  confirmasti,  et 
Tliessalonicam  fide  tua  venire  jussisti;  (58)  quern  ne  majorum, 
quidem  more  supplicio  affecisti,  ciim  miser  ille  securibus  hospitis 
Bui  cervices  subjicere  gestiret :  sed  ei  medico,  quern  tecum  edux- 
€ras,  imperasti,  ut  venas  hominis  incideret:  cum  equidem  tibi 
etiam  accessio  fuit  ad  necem  Platoris,  Pleuratus  ejus  comes,  quern 
necasti  verberibus,  summa  senectute  confectum.  Idcmque  tu  Ra- 
bocentum,  Bessicae  gentis  principem,  cum  te  treccntis  talentis  re- 
gi  Cotto  vendidisses,  securi  percussisti :  cum  ille  ad  te  legatus  in 
castra  venisset,  et  tibi  magna  praesidia  et  auxilia  a  Bessis  peditum 
equitumque  polliceretur :  neque  eum  solum,  sed  etiam  caeteros 
legates,  qui  simul  venerant:  quorum  omnium  capita  regi  Cotto 
vendidisti.  Denseletis,  quae  natio  semper  obediens  huic  imperio, 
etiam  in  ilia  omnium  Barbarorum  defectione  Macedonica  C.  Sen- 
tium  praetorcm  tutata  est,  nefarium  bellum  et  crudele  intulisti : 
ei^que  cum  fidelissirais  sociis  uti  posses,  hostibus  uti  acerrimis  ma- 
luisti.  Ita  perpetuos  defensores  Macedoniae,  vexatores  ac  perdito- 
res  efFecisti  ?  vectigalia  nostra  perturbarunt,  urbes  ceperunt,  vasta- 
runt  agros,  socios  nostros  in  servitutem  abduxerunt,  familias  ab- 
ripuerunt,  peciis  abegerunt,  Thessalonicenses ;  cum  oppido  despe- 
rassent,  mvinire  arcem  coegerunt. 

XXXV.  (59)  A  te  Jovis  Urii  fanum  antiquissimum  Barbaro- 
rum sanctissimumque  direptum  est:  tua  scelera  dii  immortalea 


NOTES, 


(58)  Quem  ne  viajnrum  quidem  more 
supplicio  affecisti.]  The  usual  way  of 
putting  state  criminals  to  death,  was 
first  hy  scourging  them  with  rods,  and 
then  beheading  them. 

(59)  A  te  Jovis  Urii  fanum  antiqutssi- 
mum  Barbnrortim.]  This  temple,  we  are 

-told  by  Arrian,  Jay  torwixt  the  Thracian 
Bosphorus  and  the  city  of  Treblzond. 
The  Jupiter  Urius  of  the  Greeks  was 


called  by  the  Romans  Jupiter  Imperatof/ 
as  we  learn  by  the  following  passage  in 
the  fourth  book  against  Verrts.  "  Quid  f 
"  ex  aede  Liberi  simulacrum  Aristei  non 
"  tuo  imperio  palam  ab latum  est?  Quid? 
"  ex  aede  Jovis,  religiosissimum  simula- 
"  crum  Jovis  imperatorisj  quem  Graeci 
«•  Urion  dominant,  pulcherrime  factuBi, 
*'  noane  abstulisti  i  " 
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ardour  in  the  pursuit  of  gbry  and  fanie^  that  there  are  some 
among  them  who  will  be  disposed  to  strip  diis  despicable  carcase 
of  the  consular  spoils  ;  especially  when  the  criminal  is  so  dispirit- 
ed, so  feeble,  so  enervate  a  wretch  as  you,  who  have  conducted 
yourself  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  you  was  apprehensive  of 
being  thought  unworthy  of  the  favour  conferred  upon  you,  if  you 
did  not  exactly  copy  after  that  worthy  gentleman  who  sent  you. 

Sect.  XXXIV.  Do  you  imagine  that  I  have  slightly  traced  the 
stains  of  your  government,  and  the  ravages  of  your  province  ? 
No ;  I  have  not  gone  upon  tlie  scent  of  them,  but  have  closely 
pursued  you  through  all  your  steps  into  your  very  lurking  holes 
and  wallowing  places.  The  ven,'  first  villanies  you  were  guilty  of 
upon  your  arrival,  I  marked  ;  when,  after  having  received  a  sunk 
of  money  from  the  inhabitants  of  Dyrrachium  for  murdering  Pla- 
tor,  the  person  who  entertained  you,  you  demolished  the  house  of 
the  man  whose  blood  you  had  set  to  sale ;  whom,  after  receixTuig 
musical  slaves  and  other  presents  from  liim,  you  encouraged, 
when  under  the  most  perplexing  apprehensions,  ^nd  ordered  in- 
deed to  come  to  Thessalonica,  giving  him  your  promise  as  a 
pledge  of  his  safety ;  whom  you  did  not  even  put  to  death  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  your  ancestors,  but  when  the  poor  wretch 
begged  to  yield  his  neck  to  the  axes  of  his  guest,  ordered  the 
physician  whom  you  carried  with  you  to  open  his  veins.  To  the 
murder  of  Plator,  you  added  that  of  his  companion  Pleuratus  too, 
whom  you  scourged  to  death,  though  sinking  into  the  grave  with 
the  weight  of  years.  After  selling  yourself  for  three  hundred  ta- 
lents, to  king  Cottus,  you  likewise  beheaded  Rabocentns,  a  prin- 
cipal person  among  the  Bessians ;  tliough  he  came  to  your  camp 

an  ambassador,  with  a  promise  of  assistance,  and  a  large  body 
of  auxiharies  both  of  horse  and  foot.  You  waged  an  unjust  and 
cruel  war  against  the  Denseletae,  a  nation  always  obedient  to  our 

ivernment ;  and  which,  even  during  that  total  defection  of  the 

u-harians  in  Macedonia,  defended  C.  Sentius  die  praetor  ;  and 
irhcn  you  might  have  made  use  of  them  as  most  faithful  alhe^ 
you  chose  rather  to  have  them  inveterate  enemies.  Thus  yoii 
rendered  those  who  always  defended  Macedonia,  the  ravagers 
and  destroyers  of  it.  They  have  occasioned  the  utmost  disorder 
[n  cjur  revenues,  taken  our  cities,  laid  waste  our  lands,  reduced 
oqr  allies  to  slavery,  carried  off  their  slaves,  drove  away  thcii* 
Dattle,  and  obliged  the  inhabitants  of  Thessalonica,  when  they 
clesjjaired  of  being  able  to  defend  the  city  any  longer,  to  fortify 
tb^nselves  in  the  citadeL 

Sect.  XXXV.  By  you  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Urius,  was  plun- 
ikr'j4  >  a  temple,  the  jaost  ancient  and  sacred  among  the  Bar^ 
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in  nostros  milites  expiaverunt :  qui  cum  uno  genere  morbi  affli- 
gcrentur,  neque  se  recreare  quisquam  posset,  qui  semel  incidis- 
set ;  dubitabat  nemo,  quin  violati  hospites,  legati  necati,  pacati 
atque  socii  nefario  bello  lacessiti,  tana  vexata,  banc  tantam  effice- 
rent  vastitatem.  Cognoscis  ex  particulaparva,  scelerum  et  cru- 
delitatis  tuae  genus  universum.  Quid  avaritiae,  quae  criminibus 
iniinitis  implicata  est,  summam  nunc  explicem?  Gcneratim  ea, 
quae  maxime  nota  sunt,  dicam ;  nonne  sestertium  centies  et  octo- 
gies,  quod,  quasi  vasarii  nomine,  in  venditione  mei  capitis  adscrip- 
seras,  ex  aerario  tibi  attributum,  Romae  in  quaestu  reliquisti? 
nonne  cum  CC  talenta  tibi  ApoUoniatae  Romae  dedissent,  ne  pe- 
cunias  creditas  solverent,  ultro  Fufidium,  equitem  Romanum,  ho- 
minem  ornatissimum,  creditorem,  debitoribus  suis  addixisti?  non- 
ne, hiberna  cum  legato  praefectoque  tradidisses,  evertisti  miseras 
funditus  civitates,  quae  non  solum  bonis  sunt  exhaustae,  sed  etiam 
nefarias  libidinum  contumelias  turpitudinesque  subierunt  ?  (60) 
Qui  modus  tibi  fuit  frumenti  aestimandi  ?  qui  honorarii  ?  si  qui- 
clem  potest  vi  et  metu  extortum  honorarium  nominari ;  quod  cum 
peraeque  omnes,  turn  acerbissime  Boeotii,  et  Byzantii,  Cherso- 
nenses,  Thessalonica  sensit ;  unus  tu  dominus,  unus  aestimator, 
unus  venditor  tota  in  provincia  per  triennium  frumenti  omnis 
fuisti. 


XXXVI.  Quid  ego  rerum  capitalium  quaestiones,  reorum  pac- 
tiones,  redemptiones,  acerbissiinas  damnationes,  libidinosissimas 
liberationes  proferam  ?  tantiim  locum  aliquem  cum  mihi  notum 
esse  senseris,  tecum  ipse  licebit,  quot  in  eo  genere  et  quanta  sint 
crimina,  recordere.  Quid  ?  illam  armorum  officinam  ecquid  re- 
cordaris,  cum  omni  totius  provinciae  pecore  compulso,  pelliura 
nomine,  omnem  quaestum  ilium  domesticum  paternumque  reno- 
vasti  ?  videras  enim  grandis  jam  puer,  bello  Italico,  x'epleri  quaes- 
tu vestram  domum,  cum  pater  armis  faciendis  tuus  praefuisset : 
quid?  vectigalem  provinciam,  singulis  rebus,  quaecunque  venirent, 
jcerto  portorio  imposito,  servis  tuis  publicanis  a  te  factam  esse  me- 
ministi  ?  Quid  ?  centuriatus  palam  venditos  ?  quid  ?  per  tuum  ser- 
,vulum  ordines  assignatos?  quid?  stipendium  militibus  per  omnes 


NOTES. 


(60)  Qui  modus  tibi  fuit  frumenti  aesti- 
mandi ?"]  The  Roman  provinces  were 
obliged  to  pay  a  certain  quantity  of  corn, 
conmionly  the  tenth  part  of  their  crop. 
This  corn  the  Roman  magistrates  had  a 
power  of  converting  into  money  at  a 
certain  valuation,  which  was  a  source  of 
grievous  oppression  in  the  provinces. 
Cicero,  in  his  third  book  against  Verres, 
tells  us,  that  this  conversion  was  at  first 
<le8igned  for  the  ease  of  the  farmers  ; 
but  that  it  was  at  last  abused  by  ava- 
ricious governors.  His  words  are  as 
follows:    "   Haec   aestimatio  nata  est, 


"  judices,  initio,  non  ex  praetorum  aut 
"  consulum,  sed  ex  aratorum  atque  civi- 
"  tatum  commode.  Nemo  enim  fuit  iiii- 
"  tio  tam  impudens,  qui,  cum  frumentuni 
"  deberetur,  pecuniam  posceret.  Certe 
"  hoc  ab  aratore  primum  est  profectum, 
•«  a.ut  alia  civitate,  cui  imperabatur  ;  cum 
"  aut  frumentum  vendidisset,  aut  ser- 
"  vare  vellet,  aut  in  eum  locum,  quo 
"  imperabatur,  portare  noUet :  petivit 
"  in  beneficii  loco  et  gratiae,  ut  sibi 
"  pro  frumento,  quanti  frumeptum 
"  esset,  dare  liceret.  Secuti  sunt  ava- 
"  riores    magisfratus Injtituerunt 
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ba riiins.  The  immortal  gods  have  avenged  themselves  for  your 
ci  iiiies  on  the  persons  of  our  soldiers,  who  being  all  seized  with 
tlie  same  kind  of  disease,  and  it  proving  fatal  to  every  one  whom 
jt  attacked,  nobody  questioned  but  that  the  violation  of  the  laws 
vl'  hospitality,  the  murder  of  ambassadors,  the  unjust  wars  against 
peaceful  allies,  the  plundering  of  temples,  have  been  the  cause  of 
»o  dreadful  a  desolation.  By  this  small  specimen  of  your  villanies 
and  cruelty,  you  discover  the  whole.  Need  I  represent  at  large 
thy  avarice,  which  is  complicated  with  an  infinite  number  of  other 
crimes?  I  shall  only  mention,  in  general,  those  instances  of  it 
that  are  most  notorious.  Did  you  not  leave  at  interest  in  Rome 
eighteen  millions  of  sesterces,  the  sum  at  which  you  valued  my 
head,  and  which  was  given  you  out  of  the  treasury  for  domestic 
Uses  ?  WTien  the  people  of  ApoUonia  gave  you  two  hundred  ta- 
lents at  Rome,  in  order  to  be  excused  from  paying  their  debts, 
did  you  not  deliver  up  Fufidius,  a  Roman  knight  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished accomphshments,  into  the  hands  of  his  debtors  ?  AVlien. 
y^'u  sent  your  lieutenants  with  their  troops  into  winter  quarters, 
did  you  not  utterly  ruin  those  wretched  cities  into  which  they  were 
sent,  and  which  were  not  only  stripped  of  their  wealth,  but  obhged 
to  undergo  the  most  infamous  outrages  of  brutal  lust  ?  What  rule 
did  you  observe  in  the  valuation  ot  corn?  what  in  the  valuation 
ot  the  free  gift  ?  if  what  is  extorted  by  violence  and  threats  can 
be  properly  called  a  free  gift.  This  was  what  the  inhabitants  of 
most  of  the  cities  felt,  but  especially  those  people  of  Boeotia,  By- 
zantium, Chersonesus,  and  Thessalonica.  During  the  space  of 
tliee  years,  you  was  the  sole  proprietor,  the  sole  valuer,  the  sole 
rt  tailer  of  corn  throughout  the  province. 

Sect.  XXXVI.  Need  I  mention  your  conduct  in  criminal 
trials,  your  bargains  and  compromises  with  the  accused,  your  ri- 
gorous penalties,  and  your  arbitrary  acquittals  ?  WTien  I  have 
once  shewn  you  that  I  am  no  stranger  to  some  parts  of  your 
conduct  under  those  heads,  you  may  then  recollect  how  numer- 
ous and  highly  aggravated  your  crimes  are  upon  the  whole. 
To  begin  then — Do  you  remember  any  thing  of  that  magazine 
of  arms,  when,  having  got  together  all  the  cattle  of  the  province, 
you  renewed  all  that  profit  which  was  made  by  your  father  and 
others  of  your  family  upon  skms?  For  being  a  great  boy  in 
the  Italian  war,  you  saw  your  house  filled  with  the  profits  of  that 
ti*ade,  when  your  father  had  the  direction  of  the  manufacture  of 
arms.  Do  yen  remember  how  you  made  fi  whole  province  tri- 
butary, by  laying  a  certain  tax  upon  all  vendible  commodities, 
and  farming  out  that  tax  to  your  slaves  ?  Do  you  remember  how 
mihtary  commissions  were  exposed  to  open  sale  ?  how  the  ofii- 

NOTES. 

"  »emper  ad  ultima. ac  difficUlima  loca  J  "  ut  vecturae  d-fScultate,  ad  quam  ve\- 
"  adpoiundum    frumemi^    imperare,  {  '?  Icnr  aesfimationem  perveairen;." 
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;annos  a  civitatilxis,  mensis  palam  propositis,  esse  numeratum? 
(61)  Quid  ilia  in  Pontum  profectio,  et  conatus  tuus?  quid  debili- 
tatio  atque  abjectio  aninii  tui,  Macedonia  praetoria  nuntiata,  cum 
tu  non  solum  quod  tibi  succederetur,  sed  quod  Gabinio  non  suc- 
cederetur,  exsanguis  et  mortuus  concidisti?  quid^quaestor  aedili- 
tius  rejectus  ?  praepositus  iegatorum  tuorum  optimus  abs  te  quis- 
que  violatus?  tribuni  militum  non  recepti  ?  M.  Baebius,  vir  fortis, 
interfectus  jussu  tuo  ?  Quid,  quod  tu  toties  diffidens  ac  desperans 
rebus  tuis,  in  sordibus,  lamenti&,  luctuque  jacuisti?  (62)  quod  po- 
pulari  illi  sacerdoti  sexcentos  ad  bestias  amicos  sociosque  misisti? 
Quid,  quod  cum  sustentare  vix  posses  moerorem  tuum,  dolorem- 
que  decessionis,  Samothraciam  te  primum,  post  inde  Tliasum  cum 
tuis  teneris  saltatoribus,  et  cum  Autobulo,  Athamante  et  Timocle, 
formosis  fratribus,  contulisti?  Quid,  quod  cum  inde  te  recipiens, 
in  villa  Euchadiae,  quae'iuit  uxor  Exegisti,  jacuisti,  moerens  ali- 
quot dies ;  atque  inde  obsoletus  Thessalonicam,  omnibus  inscien- 
tibus,  noctuque  venisti?  qui  cum  concursum  plorantium,  actem- 
pestatem  querelarum  ferre  non  posses,  in  oppidum  devium  Beroe* 
am  profugisti  j  quo  in  oppido  cum  tibi  spe  falsa,  quod  Q.  An- 
charium  non  esse  successurum  putares,  animos  rumor  infiasset ; 
quo  te  modo  ad  tuam  intemperantiam,  scelerate,  innovasti  ? 

XXXVII.  Mitto  aurum  coronarium,  quod  te  diutissime  torsit; 
cum  modo  velles,  modonolles;  lex  enira  generi  tui  et  decerni,' 
et  te  acciperc  vetabat,  nisi  decreto  triumpho ;  in  quo  tu,  accepta 
tamen  et  devorata  pecunia,  ut  in  Achaeorum  centum  talentis,  evo- 
mere  non  poteras :  vocabula  tantum  pecuniarum,  et  genera  njuta- 
bas.  Mitto  diplomata  tota  in  provincia passim  data:  mitto  nume-- 
rum  navium.  summamque  praedae:  mitto  rationem  exacti  impera- 
tique  frumenti:  mitto  creptam  libertatem  populis,  ac  singulis,  qui 
erant  affecti  praemiis  nominatim:  quorum  nihil  est,  quod  non  sit 
lege  Julia,  ne  fieri  liceat,  sancitum  diligenter.  Aetoliam,  quae  pro- 


NOTES. 


(61)  Quid  ilia  in  Pontum  profectio,  et 
conatus  lum-J  There  is  no  mention  made 
in  history  of  what  Cicero  alleges  in  this 
passage.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
Piso's  avarice  prompted  hmi  to  make  an 
attempt  upon  Fontus,  and  that  he  was 
frepulsed. 


(62)  Quod  populari  illi  sacerdoti  sex' 
centos  ad  bestias  amicos  sociosque  misisti  ?] 
Cicero  here  refers  to  the  shews  of  wild 
beasts  which  Clodius  exhibited  when  he 
was  made  curule  aedile.  He  is  called 
sacerdos  popiilaris,  in  allusion  to  the  sto- 
ry of  his  profaning  the  mysteries  of  the 
£ona  Dea, 
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I  eis  had  their  ranks  assigned  them  by  the  meanest  of  your  slaves  ? 
lidw  the  soldiers'  pay  was  raised  from  the  cities  every  year,  offices 
Iniiig  pubhcly  erected  for  that  purpose?     \\Tiat  shall  I  say  of 
p'march  to,  and  attempt  upon  Pontus?  of  the  dastardly  abject 
1  it  you  discovered,  when,  upon  being  told  that  Macedonia  was 
;lared  a  praetorian  province,  you  dropped  down  pale  and  mo- 
.less,  not  only  because  you  had  got  a  successor,  but  because- 
binius  had  got  none?  of  your  rejecting  a  quaestor,  who  had 
ed  as  aedile?  of  the  first  and  ablest  ot  your  lieutenants  being 
^..  wronged  by  you?  of  your  rejecting  the  military'  tribunes  ap- 
pointed by  the  people  ?  of  your  ordering  that  brave  man,  M.  Bae- 
bins,  to  be  put  to  death  ?     What  shall  I  say  of  your  abandoning 
yourself  so  often  to  the  most  rueful  despondency,  to  tears  and  la- 
mentations, upon  a  view  of  the  desperate  situation  of  your  affairs? 
what  of  your  sending  to  that  lay-priest  six  hundred  of  our  friends 
and  allies,  to  be  exposed  to  wild  beasts  ?  Do  you  remember  how 
you  retired,  when  almost  overwhelmed  with  sorrow  and  affliction 
at  your  removal,  first  to  Samothrace,  and  from  thence  to  Thasus, 
with  your  delicate  dancers,  and  those  beautiful  brothers,  Auto- 
bulus,  Athamas,  and  Timocles  ?  how,  upon  your  leaving  Thasus, 
you  lay,  for  some  days,  in  the  utmost  dejection,  at  the  country- 
seat  of  Euchadia,  the  wife  of  Exegistus,  fiom  whence  you  stole, 
in  a  pitiful  sorrj'  manner,  to  Thessalonica,  in  the  night,  and  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  any  body  ?  how,  upon  your  not  being  able 
to  bear  the  tears  of  the  crowds  that  flocked  round  you  at  Thes- 
salonica, and  the  tempest  of  their  complaints,  you  fled  to  Beroea, 
an  out-of-the-way  place ;  where,  being  elated  with  the  report  and 
imagination  that  Q.  Ancharius  was  not  to  succeed  you,  you  re- 
newed, rufl[ian  that  you  are  !  all  your  former  outrages  ? 

Sect.  XXXVII.  I  mention  not  the  money  for  the  triumphal 
crown,  which  tormented  you  so  long,  while  you  had  a  mind  at 
one  time  to  take,  and  at  another  not  to  take  it.  For  it  was  forbid 
by  your  son-in-law's  statute,  that  such  a  crown  should  be  either 
decreed  or  accepted,  unless  when  a  triumph  was  decreed.  Not- 
Avithstanding  this,  having  received  and  devoured  the  money,  you 
was  no  more  able  to  disgorge  it,  than  you  was  to  disgorge  the  hun- 
dred talents  belonging  to  the  Achaeans.  You  only  alleged  another 
pretence  for  taking  it.  I  mention  not  the  letters  patent,  that  were 
«ent  all  over  the  province ;  nor  the  ships  that  were  eent  out,  and 
'.;he  amount  of  their  prizes ;  nor  the  account  of  the  corn  that  was 
.  exacted  and  demanded :  I  pass  by  your  depriving  nations  of  their 
liberty,  together  with  individuals,  though  they  were  expressly  en- 
titled to  privileges :  all  which  acts  of  oppression  were  carefully 
provided  against  by  the  Julian  law.  At  your  departure,  you  curs^, 
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cul  a  Barbaris  disjuncta  gentibus,  in  sinu  pacis  posita,  medio  fere 
Graeciae  gremio  continetur,  (6  poena,  6  furia  sociorum !)  decedens 
miseram  perdidisti.  (63)  Arsinoen,  Stratum,  Naupactum,  ut  mo- 
do  tute  mdicasti,  nobiles  urbes  atque  plenas,  fateris  ab  hostibus 
esse  captas :  quibus  autem  hostibus  ?  nempe  iis,  (64?)  quos  tu,  Am- 
braciae  sedens,  primo  tuo  adventu  (65)  ex  oppidis  Agrinarum  at- 
que Dolopum  demigrare,  et  aras  et  focos  relinquere  coegisti.  Hoc 
tu  in  exitu,  praeclare  imperator,  cum  tibi  ad  pristin,as  clades  ac- 
cessio  fuisset  Aetoliae  repeutinus  interitus,  exercitum  dimisisti : 
neque  ullam  poenam,  quae  tanto  facinori  deberetur,  non  maluisti 
subire,  quam  numerum  tuorum  militum  reliquiasque  cognoscere. 

XXXVIII.  Atque,  ut  duorum  Epicureorum  similitudinem  in 
re  militari  imperioque  videtis :  Albucius,  cum  in  Sardinia  trium- 
phasset,  Romae  damnatus  est ;  hie  cum  similem  exitum  spectaret, 
in  Macedonia  tropaea  jjosuit :  eaque,  quae  bcllicae  laudis  victori- 
aeque  omnes  gcntes  insignia  et  monumenta  esse  voluerunt,  noster 
hie,  praeposterus  imperator,  amissorum  oppidorum,  caesarum  le- 
gionum,  provinciae  praesidio  et  reliquis  militibus  orbatae,  ad  sera- 
piternum  dedecus  sui  generis  et  nominis  funesta  indicia  constituit ; 
idemque,  ut  esset,  quod  in  basi  tropaeorum  incidi  inscribique  pos- 
set, Dynhachium  ut  venit,  decedens,  obsessus  est  ab  iis  ipsis  mili- 
tibus, quos  paullo  ante  Torquato  respondit,  beneficii  causa  abs  se 
esse  dimissos ;  quibus  cum  juratus  affirmasset,  se,  quae  deberentur, 
postero  die  persoluturum,  domum  se  abdidit :  inde  nocte  intem- 
pesta,  crepidatus,  veste  servili,  navem  conscendit,  Brundusiumque 
vitavit,  et  ultimas  Hadriani  maris  oras  petivit :  cum  interim  Dyr- 
rhachii  milites  domum,  in  qua  istum  esse  arbitrabantur,  obsidere 
coeperunt,  et,  cum  latere  hominem  putarent,  ignes  circuradederunt ; 
quo  metu  commoti  Dyrrhachini,  profugisse  noctu  crepidatum  im- 
peratorem  indicaverunt ;  illi  autem  statuam  istius  persimilem,  quam 
stare  celeberrimo  in  loco  voluerat,  ne  suavissimi  hominis  memoria 
moreretur,  deturbant,  affligunt,  comminuunt,  dissipant ;  sic  odium, 
quod  in  ipsum  attulerant,  id  in  ejus  imagincm  ac  simulacrum  pro- 
fuderunt.  Quae  cum  ita  sint,  non  dubito,  quin,  cum  haec,  quae 
excellunt,  me  nosse  videas,  non  existimes,  mediam  illam  partem  et 
turbam  flagitiorum  tuorum  mihi  esse  inauditam ;  nihil  est,  quod 
me  hortere ;  nihil  est,  quod  invites ;  admoneri  me  satis  est ;  adrao- 


KOTES. 


(63)  Arsinoen,  Stratum,  Naupactum.] 
The  first  of  these  is  a  city  of  Aetolia,  a 
small  country  in  Achaia ;  the  second  of 
Acarnania  in  Thrace ;  the  third,  the  ca- 
pital of  Aetolia,  in  Lepanto. 

(64)  Quos  tu,  Ambraciae  sedens."]  Am- 
bracia  was  a  famous  city  of  Thes^protia  in 


Epirus,  near  the  river  Acheron.  After 
Augustus  had  conquered  M.  Antony,  in 
memory  of  his  victory,  he  called  this  ci- 
ty Nicopolis. 

{65)  £x  oppidis  Agrinarum  et  DolO' 
puvi,]  The  former  of  these  inhabited  Ae- 
tolia, the  latter  Epirus, 
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you  plague  of  our  allies  !  you  ruined  poor  Aetolia,  which  is  at  & 
great  distance  from  the  barbarous  nations,  seated  in  the  bosom  of 
peace,  and  situated  almost  in  the  centre  of  Greece.  You  confess, 
by  what  you  just  now  declared,  that  the  rich  and  noble  cities  of 
Arsinoe,  Stratum,  and  Naupactum,  were  taken  by  enemies.  i5ut 
by  what  enemies  ?  why  those  whom,  upon  your  first  an-ival,  whilst 
you  was  amusing  yourself  at  Ambracia,  you  forced  to  quit  the 
towns  of  the  Agreans  and  Dolopians,  and  to  relinquish  their  al- 
tars and  dwellings.  Upon  this,  when  you  had  added  the  sudden 
ruin  of  Aetolia  to  your  former  outrages,  like  a  renowned  general, 
your  dismissed  your  army,  and  chose  rather  to  undergo  any  pu- 
nishment that  was  due  to  so  shameful  an  action,  than  take  an  ac- 
count of  the  remains  of  your  troops. 

Sect.  XXXVIII.  But  to  shew  you  the  resemblance  between 
two  Epicureans  in  their  military  character :  Albucius,  after  hav- 
ing triumphed  in  Sardinia,  was  condemned  at  Rome :  Piso,  whilst 
he  expected  the  same  fate,  raised  trophies  in  Macedonia;  and 
thus,  what  other  nations  have  designed  as  public  memorials  of 
warlike  fame  and  success,  this  general  of  ours,  to  the  eternal  dis- 
grace of  his  name  and  family,  has  raised  to  a  quite  contrarj^  pur- 
pose, to  serve  as  fatal  monuments  of  cities  lost,  legions  slaughter- 
ed, and  provinces  stripped  of  their  troops,  and  all  manner  of  de- 
fence :  and  that  there  might  be  something  to  be  engraved  upon 
the  basis  of  his  trophies,  when  he  came  to  Dyrrachium,  he  was, 
at  his  departure,  invested  by  those  very  soldiers  whom  he  told 
Torquatus  not  long  ago  he  had  freely  dismissed  on  account  of 
their  services.  After  having  sworn  to  them  that  he  would  next 
day  pay  them  all  their  arrears,  he  shut  himself  up  at  home ;  but 
at  midnight  he  went  on  board  a  ship,  with  sandals  on  his  feet, 
and,  in  the  habit  of  a  slave,  kept  clear  of  Brundusium,  and 
steered  for  the  remotest  coast  of  the  Adriatic.  The  soldiers  at 
Dyrrachium,  in  the  mean  time,  thinking  he  was  still  in  the  house, 
began  to  invest  it ;  and,  imagining  that  the  fellow  concealed  him- 
self, set  fire  to  every  quarter  of  it:  the  inhabitants  of  Dyrra- 
chium being  alarmed  at  this,  assured  them  that  their  general 
had  made  his  escape  by  night  in  his  sandals.  Upon  this  the  sol- 
diers threw  down,  broke  to  pieces,  and  scattered  about  a  statue 
of  his,  which  was  very  like  him,  and  which  he  ordered  to  be 
raised  in  the  most  public  place,  that  the  memory  of  so  agreeable 
a  gentleman  might  not  be  lost ;  thus  discharging  upon  his  image 
and  effigies,  that  hatred  which  they  were  fired  with  against  him- 
self Having  said  thus  much,  therefore,  I  make  no  question  but 
that,  as  you  see  1  am  no  stranger  to  your  flagrant  enormities, 
jou'll  imagine  I  am  acquainted  with  the  whole  detail  and  series 
of  your  crimes.  You  need  not  therefore  exhort  me ;  you  need  not 
solicit  me :  my  being  put  in  miad  is  sufficient.    The  time  thfU 
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nebit  autem  nemo  alius,  nisi  reipublicae  tempus :  quod  mibi  quideni 
magis  videtur,  quam  tu  unquam  arbitratus  es,  appropmquare, 

XXXIX.  Ecquid  vides,  ecquid  sentis,  (66)  lege  judiciaria  lata,! 
quos  posthac  judices  simus  habituri  ?  non  aeque  legetur,  quisquis] 
volueiit;  nee,  quisquis  noluerit,  non  legetur;  ii^ulli  conjicientur  ia| 
ilium  ordinera,  nuUi  eximentur ;  non  ambitio  ad  gratiam,  non  ini- 
quitas  ad  simulationem  conjicietur ;  judices  judicabunt  ii,  quos  lex^ 
ipsa,  non  quos  hominum  libido  delegerit.  Quod  cum  ita  sit,  mihi 
crede,  neminem  invitus  invitabis :  res  ipsa,  et  reipublicae  tempus, 
aut  me  ipsum,  quod  nolim,  aut  alium  quempiam,  aut  invitabit,  aut 
dehortabitur.  Equidem,  ut  paullo  ante  dixi,  non  eadem  supplicia 
esse  in  hominibus  existimo,  quae  fortasse  plerique,  damnationcsj 
expulsiones,  neces :  denique  nullam  mihi  poenam  videtur  habere 
id,  quod  accidere  innocenti,  quod  forti,  quod  sapienti,  quod  bono 
viro  et  civi  potest.  Damnatio  ista,  quae  in  te  flagitatur,  obtigit 
P.  Rutilio :  quod  specimen  habuit  haec  civitas  innocentiae.  Ma- 
jor mihi  judicum,  et  reipublicfie  poena  ilia  visa  est,  qyam  Rutilii, 
L.  Opimius  ejectus  est  patria,  (67)  is  qui  praetor  et  consul  maxi- 
mis  rempubl.  periculis  liberarat:  non  in  eo,  cui  facta  est  injuria, 
sed  in  iis  qui  fecerunt,  sceleiis  ac  conscientiae  poena  remansit. 
At  contra  bis  Catilina  absolutus :  (68)  emissus  etiam  ille  auctor 
tuus  provinciae,  cum  stuprum  Bonae  Deae  pulvinaribus  intulissct; 
quis  fuit  in  tanta  civitate,  qui  ilium  incesto  liberatum,  non  eos, 
qui  ita  judicarint,  pari  scelei-e  adstrictos  arbitraretur  ? 

"^  XL.  An  ego  exspectem,  dum  de  te  quinque  et  septuaginta  ta- 
bellae  diribeantur,  de  quo  jampridem  omnes  mortales  omnium 
generum,  aetatum,  ordinum  judicaverunt?  quis  enim  te  aditu, 
quis  uUo  honore,  quis  denique  communi  salutatione  dignum  j^u- 
tet  ?  omnes  memoriam  consulatus  tui,  fa^ta,  mpres,  faciem  deni- 


NOTES. 


(66)  Lege  judiciaria  lata.]  The  law 
liere  referred  to,  was  that  promulgated 
by  Pompey  in  his  second  consulship,  in 
which  this  oration  was  made ;  whereby 
the  judges  were  to  be  chosen  otherwise 
than  formerly,  out  of  the  richest  in  eve. 
ry  century;  confined,  however,  to  the 
eenatorian  and  equestrian  orders,  to- 
gether with  the  tribuni  acrarii,  accord, 
ing  to  the  Aurelian  law. 

(67)  Is  qui  praetor  et  consul  maximis 
rempublicavi  periculis  liberarat.']  In  the 
year  of  Rome  628,  the  people  of  Fregel- 
lae,  a  town  not  far  from  the  Liri?,  form- 
ed a  plot  to  throw  cflF  the  Roman  yoke. 
L.  Opimius,  then  praetor,  was  sent  with 
an  army  against  them  ;  their  city  was 
delivered  into  his  hands  by  the  treachery 
-•f  Mumitorius,  and  he  razed  it  to  the 


ground :  by  which  piece  of  severity  he 
is  said  to  hive  deterred  many  other  Ita- 
lian towns  from  breaking  out  into  rebel- 
lion, to  which,  provoked  by  their  dis- 
appointment in  relation  to  the  freedom 
of  Rome,  they  were  strongly  inclined. 
In  his  consulship,  too,  he  had  full  power 
given  him  by  the  senate  to  do  as  he 
thought  fit  for  the  good  of  the  state,  in 
regard  to  the  disturbances  occasioned  by 
C.  Gracchus,  which  he  put  an  end  to, 
though  not  without  the  effusion  of  so 
much  blood:  and  notwithstanding  the 
praises  our  orator  bestows  upon  him,  it 
is  certain  he  acted,  on  this  occasion,  a 
very  cruel  and  violent  part. 

(68)  Emissus^etiam  ille  auctor  tuus  pro. 
vinciae,  cum,  slvprum  Bonae  Deae  pulvi- 
naribus  tnlulissit,]    TJie  pollution  of  the 
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Willis  the  state,  however,  shall  be  my  only  direction  in  this;  and 
that  time  appears  to  me  to  be  nearer  than  you  ever  imagined. 

Sect.  XXXIX.     Do  you  not  see,  do  you  not  perceive,  what 
judges  we  shall  have  for  the  future,  according  to  the  law"  concern- 
ing the  qualifications  of  judges  ?     It  will  not  be  in  the  power  of 
every  person  to  be  chosen  or  not,  as  he  pleases.    No  man  will  be 
obtruded  upon  that  order,  and  none  arbitrarily  exempted :  in- 
terest shall  not  be  procured  there  by  canvassing  for  it,  nor  guilt 
be  covered  by  hypocrisy.     Such  judges  alone  shall  be  chosen,  as 
the  law,  not  the  humours  of  men,  shall  make  choice  of.     When 
this  is  the  case,  believe  me,  you  shall  have  no  occasion  to  provoke 
an  impeachment :   the  thing  itself,  and  the  convenience  of  the 
state,  shall  invite  or  dissuade  either  myself,  who  have  no  mind  to 
be  engaged  in  it,  or  some  other  person.     And  to  repeat  what  I 
have  but  lately  said,  I  am  far  from  thinking,  with  most  men,  that 
condemnation,  banishment,  and  death,  serve  alike  for  punishment 
to  all :  in  a  word,  I  see  no  punishment  in  what  may  befal  an  in*- 
nocent,  a  brave,  a  wise,  a  good  man,  or  a  worthy  patriot.     That 
condemnation  which  all  desire  to  see  you  fall  under,  was  the  lot 
of  Pub.  Rutilius,  who  was  looked  upon  by  this  state  as  a  pattern 
of  integrity ;  but,  in  my  opinion,  the  judges  and  the  republic  were 
punished  more  than  Rutilius.     L.  Opimius  was  driven  from  his 
country,  who,  in  his  praetorship  and  consulate,  had  delivered  the 
state  from  the  greatest  dangers ;  but  the  penalty  of  guilt,  and  the 
•  pangs  of  remorse,  did  not  fall  upon  him  who  received  the  injury, 
but  upon  those  who  inflicted  it.  Catiline,  on  the  other  hand,  wa^ 
twice  acquitted ;  and  even  the  wretch  to  whom  you  owe  your  pro- 
vince escaped,  though  he  polluted  the  shrines  of  the  bona  dea. 
Was  there  a  man  in  this  great  city  who  thought  that  this  cleared 
him  of  his  abominable  impiety,  or  that  his  judges  were  not  equal- 
ly guilty? 

Sect.  XL.  Am  I  to  wait  till  seventy-five  tablets  are  distributed 
.in  your  cause,  when  men  of  all  ranks,  ages,  and  conditions,  have 
long  since  pronounced  you  guilty?  for  where  is  the  man  that 
tiiinks  you  worthy  of  being  visited,  of  receiving  the  smallest  ho- 
nour, or  even  a  common  salutation  ?    The  memory  of  your  con- 
^  fulship,  your  actions,  your  character,  in  a  word,  your  very  looks 


NOTES. 


■mptetiet  of  the  Bona  Dea  by  Clodius, 
raised  a  general  scandal  through  Rome, 
and  was  looked  upon  at  a  heinous  offence 
to  good  manners,  and  the  discipline  of 
the  republic.  The  honest  of  all  ranks 
•were  for  pushing  this  advantage  against 
Clodius  as  far  as  it  would  go,  in  hopes 
thereby  to  rid  themselves  of  so  pestilent 
^  utiten,  who  seemed  bora  to  raise  dis- 


turbances in  the  state.  Accordingly  a 
law  was  published  for  bringing  him  to  a 
trial  before  the  praetor,  with  a  select 
bench  of  judges :  but  every  art  and  in- 
strument of  corruption  being  employed 
by  the  Clodian  party,  twenty-five  of  the 
juGges  only  condemned,  wliile  ttiity-one 
abtgUed  bim. 
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que  ac  nomen  a  republica  detestantur.  Legati,  qui  una  fuere,  ali- 
enati;  tribuni  militum  inimici:  centuriones,  et  si  qui  ex  tanto 
exercitu  reliqui  milites  existunt,  non  dimissi  abs  te,  sed  dissipati, 
te  oderunt,  tibi  pestem  exoptant,  te  exsecrantur.  Achaia  exhausta: 
Thessalia  vexata :  laceratae  Atheiiae :  Dyrrhachium  et  Apollonia 
exinanita :  Ambracia  direpta :  Parthini  et  Buiienses  illusi :  Epirus 
excisa:  Locri,  Phocii,  Boeotii  exusti:  (69)  Acarnania,  Amphi- 
lochia,  Perrhaebia,  Athamanumque  gens,  vendita:  Macedonia 
condonata  barbaiis :  Aetolia  amissa :  Dolopes  finitimique  mon- 
tani  oppidis  atque  agris  exterminati :  cives  Rom.  qui  in  iis  locis 
negotiantur,  te  unum  solum  suum  depeculatorem,  vexatorem,  prae- 
doiiem,  hostcm,  venisse  senserunt.  Ad  horum  omnium  judicia  tot 
atque  tanta,  domesticmn  judicium  accessit  sententiae  dumnationis 
tuae :  occultus  adventus,  furtivmn  iter  per  Italiam,  introitus  in 
urbem  desertus  ab  amicis,  nullae  ad  senatum  e  provincia  literae, 
nulla  ex  trinis  aestivis  gratulatio,  nulla  triumphi  mentio:  non 
modo,  quid  gesseris^  sed  ne  quibus  in  locis  quidem  fueris,  dicere 
audes.  Ex  illo  fonte  et  seminario  triumphorum  cum  arida  folia 
laureae  retulisses,  cum  ea  abjecta  ad  portam  reliquisti,  turn  tu  ipse 
de  te  (70)  FEcissE  vidEri  pronuntiavisti ;  qui  si  nihil  gesseras 
dignum  honore,  ubi  exercitus?  ubisumptus?  ubiimperium?  ubi 
ilia  uberrima  supplicationibus  triumphisque  provincia  ?  sin  autem 
aliquid  sperare  volueras,  si  cogitaras  id,  quod  imperatoris  nomen, 
quod  laureati  fasces,  quod  ilia  tropaea,  plena  dedecoris  et  risus, 
te  conimentatum  esse  declarant :  quis  te  miserior,  quis  te  dam- 
natior,  qui  neque  scribere  ad  senatum  a  te  bene  rempublicam  esse 
gestam,  neque  praesens  dicere  ausus  es  ? 

XLI.  An  tu  mihi  (cui  semper  ita  persuasum  fiierit,  non  eventis, 
sed  factis  cujusque  fortunam  ponderari,  neque  in  tabellis  paucorum 
judicum,  sed  in  sententiis  omnium  civium  famam  nostram  fortu- 
namque  pendere)  te  indemnatum  videri  putas,  quem  socii,  quem 
foederati,  quem  liberi  populi,  quem  stipendiarii,  quem  negotiato- 
res,  quem  publicani,  quem  universa  civitas,  quem  legati,  quem 
tribuni  militarcs,  quem  reliqui  milites,  qui  ferrum,  qui  famem, 


NOTES. 


(69)  Acarnania,  Amphilochta,  Per- 
rhaebia,  Athamanumque  gens,  vendita.'\ 
Acarnania  was  a  part  of  Epirus,  now 
Carnia ;  Amphilochia  was  a  small  coun- 
try bordering  upon  Acarnania ;  Perrhae- 


bia was  a  town  of  Macedonia ;  the  Atha- 
manes  were  a  people  of  AetoHa. 

(70)  Fecisse  videri.']  This  is  a  form  of 
words  made  use  of  by  the  judges  whea 
they  condemned  a  criminal, 
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5  and  name  are  abhorred  by  every  body,  and  all  men  wished  them 
i  banished  from  the  conmion wealth.     The  lieutenants  who  accom- 
i  panied  you,  have  no  regard  for  you;  the  military  tribunes  are  your 
jfoes;  the  centurions,  and  the  soldiers  that  remain  of  your  great 
ianny,  if  any  do  remain,  who  were  not  dismissed,  but  dispersed  by 
)  you,  hate  and  abhor  you,  and  pray  for  plagues  to  fall  upon  you. 
i  Achaia  utterly  ruined  by  you,  Thessaly  ravaged,  Athens  torn  to 
i  pieces,  Dyrrachium  and  ApoUonia  destroyed,  Ambracia  pillaged, 
i  tlie  Parthini  and  Bulienses  abused,  Epire  demolished,  the  Locri- 
ans,  Phocians,  and  Boeotians  burnt  out  of  their  dwellings ;  Acar- 
nania,  Amphilochia,  Perrhaebia,  and  the  country  of  the  Athama- 
nians  sold ;  Macedon  given  up  to  the  barbarians ;  Aetolia  lost ; 
the  Dolopians,  and  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  mountains, 
thiven  from  tlieir  towns  and  lands ;  in  a  word,  tire  Roman  citizens, 
who  trade  in  those  places,  are  all  sensible  that  in  your  single  per- 
son they  found  a  plunderer,  an  oppressor,  a  robber,  and  an  enemy. 
To  those  so  numerous  and  weighty  testimonies  against  you,  is 
added  the  testimony  of  your  own  conscience,  which  pronounces 
your  condemnation:  your  secret  approach,  your  clandestine  jour- 
ney through  Italy,  your  not  having  a  friend  to  attend  you  when 
you  entered  the  city,  your  sending  no  letters  to  the  senate  from 
your  province,  no  congratulations  upon  your  three  summer  cam- 
paigns, no  mention  of  a  triumph ;  your  not  daring  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  your  actions,  nay,  nor  even  of  the  place  where  you  have 
teen.     When  you  brought  back  your  withered  laurels  from  that 
source  and  nursery  of  triumphs,  when  you  threw  these  away  at 
the  gates  of  Rome,  you  then  pronounced  your  own  condemnation. 
If  you  did  nothing  deserving  of  honour,  where  is  your  army?  where 
have  you  spent  your  money?  what  is  become  of  your  command? 
what  of  your  province,  so  fertile  in  thanksgivings  and  triumphs  ? 
But  if  you  entertained  any  hopes,  if  you  had  those  thoughts,  which 
it  is  evident  you  had,  from  that  title  of  emperor,  from  those  laurelled 
fasces,  and  those  shameful  ridiculous  trophies,  can  any  person  be 
more  miserable  than  you,  can  any  person  fall  under  greater  con- 
demnation, since  you  neither  durst  write  to  the  senate  that  you 
bad  served  your  country,  nor  declare  it  in  their  presence  ? 

Sect.  XLI.  Have  you  the  impudence  to  tell  me,  who  have  al- 
ways been  of  opinion  that  every  man's  fortune  is  to  be  weighed, 
net  by  events,  but  by  actions;  that  our  fame  and  glory  does  not 
depend  upon  the  suffrages  of  a  few  judges,  but  upon  the  sentiments 
of  all  our  fellow-citizens  ?  Do  you  think  that  you  appear  to  be  un- 
condemned ;  you,  whom  our  allies,  whom  our  confederates,  whom 
fcae  nations,  whom  tributaries,  whom  traders,  whom  the  officers  of 
the  revenue,  whom  the  whole  state,  whom  your  lieutenants,  whom 
th*  military  tribunes,  whom  the  remains  of  our  army,  that  have 
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qui  mortem  efTugerunt,  omni  cruciatu  dignissimum  putant  ?  cui 
non  apud  senatum,  non  apud  uUum  ordinem,  non  apud  equitea 
Romanos,  non  in  urbe,  non  inUtalia,  maximorum  scelerum  venia 
iilla  ad  ignoscendum  dari  possit  ?  qui  se  ipsum  oderit,  qui  metuat 
omnes,  qui  suam  causam  nemini  committere  audeat,  qui  se  ipse 
condemnet?  Nunquam  ego  sanguinem  expetivi  tuuni :  nunquam 
illud  extremum,  quod  posset  esse  improbis  et  probis  commune, 
^upplicium  legis  ac  judicii :  sed  abjectum,  contemptum,  despec- 
tum  a  caeteris,  a  te  ipso  desperatum  et  relictum,  circumspectan- 
tem  omnia,  quidquid  increpuisset  pertimescentem,  diffidentem 
tuis  rebus,  sine  voce,  sine  libertate,  sine  auctoritate,  sine  ulla  spe- 
cie consuiari,  horrentem,  trementem,  adulantem  omnes,  videre  te 
volui:  vidi.  Quare,  si  tibi  evenerit,  quod  metuis,  ne  accidat; 
€quidem  non  moleste  feram :  sin  id  tardius  forte  fiet,  fruar  tameil 
tua  indignitate :  nee  minus  libenter  metuentem  videbo,  ne  reus 
fias,  quam  reum :  nee  minus  laetabor,  cum  te  semper  sordidani^ 
quam  si  pdullisper  sordidatum  viderem. 
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escaped  from  the  sword,  from  famine,  and  from  death,  think  high- 
ly worthy  of  the  severest  punishment  ?  You,  who  can  never  be 
forgiven  your  enormous  crimes,  neither  by  the  senate  nor  by  the 
Roman  knights,  nor  by  any  order  of  men  in  the  state ;  neither  in 
the  city,  nor  in  am-  part  of  Italy  ?  You  who  hate  yourself,  who 
fear  every  body,  who  dare  trust  your  cause  to  no  person,  and  who 
stand  condemned  by  your  own  judgment  ?  I  never  thirsted  for 
your  blood,  I  never  wished  for  that  heaviest  punishment  which  is 
inflicted  by  our  laws,  which  the  virtuous  may  be  exposed  to  as 
well  as  the  vicious ;  but  I  wished  to  see  you  abject,  contemptible, 
despised  by  others,  abandoned  by  yourself,  given  over  to  despair, 
alarmed  at  every  thing,  frightened  at  the  least  noise,  distrustful 
of  your  circumstances,  without  a  voice,  without  liberty,  without 
authority,  without  the  least  shadow  of  consular  dignity,  ever  fear- 
ful, ever  trembling,  and  the  servile  flatterer  of  all  you  meet ;  this 
I  wished  to  see,  and  this  I  have  seen.  If  what  you  dread,  there- 
fore, should  befal  you,  I  should  not  indeed  be  sorry  at  it ;  but  if 
that  should  be  a  slow  event,  I  shall  still  enjoy  your  infam}- :  nor 
will  it  give  me  less  pleasure  to  see  you  dreading  an  impeachment, 
than  if  I  saw  you  impeached ;  nor  less  joy  to  see  you  always  de- 
spicable, than  to  see  vou  in  a  sordid  habit  only  for  a  while. 
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ORATIO  XII. 


PRO  T.  AMNIO  MILONE.* 


I.  Ivisi  vereor,  judices,  ne  turjie  sit,  pro  fortissimo  viro  dicere 
incipientem,  timcre ;  minimeque  dcceat,  cum  T.  Annius  [Mile] 
ipse  magis  de  reipublicae  salute,  quam  de  sua  perturbetur,  me  ad 
ejus  causam  parem  animi  magnitudinem  affcrre  non  posse;  (1)  ta- 
men  haec  novi  judicii  nova  forma  terret  ociilos :  qui  quocunque 
inciderint,  veterem  consuetudinem  fori,  et  pristinum  morem  judi- 
ciorum  requirunt :  non  enim  corona  consessus  vester  cinctus  est, 
ut  solebat:  non  usitata  frequentia  stipati  sumus;  nam  ilia  praesidia, 
quae  pro  templis  omnibus  cernitis,  etsi  contra  vim  coUocata  sunt, 


NOTES. 


*  This  beautiful  oration  was  made  in 
the  55th  year  of  Cicero's  age,  upon  the 
following  occasion. — In  the  year  of  Rome 
701 ,  T.  Annius  Milo,  Q.  Metullus  Scipio, 
and  P.  Plantius  Hypsaeus,  stood  candi- 
dates for  the  consulship;  and,  according 
to  Plutarch,  pushed  on  their  several  in- 
terests with  such  open  violence  and  brib- 
ery, as  if  it  had  been  to  be  carried  only 
by  money  or  arms.  P.  Clodius,  Milo's 
professed  enemy,  stood  at  the  same  time 
for  the  praetorship,  and  used  all  his  in- 
terest to  disappoint  Milo,  by  whose  ob- 
taining the  consulship  he  was  sure  to  be 
controlled  in  the  exercise  of  his  magi- 
stracy. The  senate,  and  the  better  sort, 
were  generally  in  Milo's  interest ;  and 
Cicero,  in  particular,  served  him  with 
distinguished  zeaL  Three  of  the  tribunes 
were  violent  against  him,  the  other  seven 
were  his  fast  friends :  above  all,  M.  Coe- 
lius,  who,  out  of  regard  to  Cicero,  was 
very  active  in  his  service.  But  whilst 
matters  were  proceeding  in  a  very  fa- 
vourable train  for  him,  and  nothing 
seemed  wanting  to  crown  his  success,  but 
to  bring  on  the  election,  which  his  ad- 
ver8ar;e8,  for  that  reason,  endeavoured 


to  keep  back ;  all  his  hopes  and  fortunes 
were  blasted  at  once  by  an  unhappy  ren- 
counter with  Clodius,  in  which  Clodius 
was  killed  by  his  servants,  and  by  his 
command.  His  body  was  left  in  the  Ap- 
pian  road,  where  it  fell ;  but  was  taken 
up  soon  after  by  Tedius,  a  senator,  who 
happened  to  come  by,  and  brought  it  to 
Rome ;  where  it  was  exposed,  all  cover- 
ed with  blood  and  wounds,  to  the  view 
of  the  populace,  who  flocked  about  it  in 
crowds  to  lament  the  miserable  fate  of 
their  leader.  The  next  day,  Sextus  Clo- 
dius, a  kinsman  of  the  deceased,  and  one 
of  his  chief  incendiaries,  together  with 
the  three  tribunes,  Milo's  enemies,  em- 
ployed all  the  arts  of  party  and  faction 
to  inflame  the  mob,  whicii  they  did  to 
such  a  height  of  fury,  that,  snatching  up 
the  body,  they  ran  away  with  it  into  the 
senate-house,  and  tearing  up  the  benches, 
tables,  and  every  thing  combustible, 
dressed  up  a  funeral  pile  upon  the  spot ; 
and,  together  with  the  body,  burnt  the 
house  itself,  with  a  basilica  or  public 
hall  adjoining.  Several  other  outrages 
were  committed ;  so  that  the  senate  were 
obliged  to  pass  a  decree,  that  the  inter- 
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FOR  T.  AN XI US  MILO. 


Sect.  I.  1  hough  I  am  apprehensive,  my  lords,  it  may  seem  a 
reflection  on  a  person's  character  to  discover  any  signs  of  fear, 
when  he  is  entering  on  the  defence  of  so  brave  a  man,  and  parti- 
cularly unbecoming  in  me,  that  when  T.  Annius  Milo  himself  is 
more  concerned  for  the  safety  of  the  state  than  his  own,  I  should 
not  be  able  to  maintain  an  equal  greatness  of  mind  in  pleading 
his  cause;  vet  I  must  ovsti,  the  mmsual  manner  in  which  this 
new  kind  of  ti-ial  is  conducted,  strikes  me  with  a  kind  of  terror, 
while  I  am  looking  around  me,  in  vain,  for  the  ancient  usages  of 
the  fonim,  and  the  forms  that  have  been  hitherto  observed  in  our 
courts  of  judicature.  Your  bench  is  not  surrounded  with  the  usual 


NOTES. 


rex^  assisted  by  the  tribunes  and  Pompey,  j 
akwld  take  care  that  the  republic  received  j 
no  detriment;  and  that  Pompey,  in  par-  j 
ticular,  should  raise  a  body  of  troops  for  ! 
tiu!  common  security  ;  which  he  presently  j 
drew  together  from  all  parts  of  Italy,  i 
Amidst  this  confusion,  the  rumour  of  a 
dictator  being  industriously  spread,  and 
alarming  the  senate,  they  resolved  pre-  i 
•ently  to  create  Pompey  the  single  con-  1 
snl,  whose  election  was  accordingly  de- 
clared by  the  inter-rex,  after  an  inter-  | 
regnum  of  near  two  months.  Pompey  ! 
applied  himself  immediately  to  quiet  the  I 
public  disorders,  and  published  several  j 
new  laws  prepared  by  him  for  that  pur- 


cate  on  Mile's  side ;  but  as  soon  as  he 
rose  up  to  speak,  he-^as  received  with 
so  rude  a  clamour  by'lhe  Clodians,  that 
he  was  much  discomposed  and  daunted 
at  his  first  setting  out  :  he  recovered 
spirit  enough,  however,  to  go  Hirough 
his  speech,  which  was  taken  )^own  in 
writing,  and  published  as  it  was  de- 
livered :  though  the  copy  of  it  now  ex- 
tant is  supposed  to  have  been  retouched, 
and  corrected  by  him  afterwards,  for  a 
present  to  Milo,  who  was  condemned, 
and  went  into  exile  at  Marseilles,  a  few 
days  after  his  condemnation. 

(1)  Tamen  haec  novi  judicii  nova  for- 
ma terret  ocnlos.']  The  reason  why  Ci- 
cero calls  this  a  new  trial  is,  because 
Milo  was  not  tried  by  the  acting  prac- 


poic :   one  of  them  was  to  appoint  a  spe- 
cial commission  to  inquire  into  Clod; 

de.ith,  &c.  and  to  appoint  an  extraordi-  j  tor,  as  was  usual  in  criminal  casesj  but 

nai-y  judge,  of  consular  rank,  to  preside  I  by  a  special  commission   and  an  extra- 

ia  it.     He  attended  Milo's  trial  himself,  ordinary  judge.     By  the  nova  forma  he 

with  a  strong  guard  to  preserve  peace;  |  refers  to  the  strong  guard  which  Pom- 

the   accusers   were,  young   Appius,  the  |  pey  brought  to  the  trial,  in  order  to  pre- 

nephew  of  Clodius,  M.  Antonius,  and  )  vent  any  violence. 

^R  Valerius.     Cicero  was  the  onlv  advo-  [ 

|i 
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non  afFerunt  tamen  oratori  aliquid,  ut  in  foro  et  in  judicio,  quan- 
quani  piaesidiis  salutaribus  et  necessariis  septi  sumus,  tamen  ne 
non  timere  quideni  sine  aliquo  timore  possimus;  quae  si  opposita 
Miloni  putarem,  cederem  tempori,  judices,  nee  inter  tantam  vim 
armorum  existimarem  oratori  locum  esse ;  sed  me  recreat  et  refi- 
cit  (2)  Cn.  Pompeii,  sapientissimi  et  justissimi  viri,  consilium  :  qui 
profecto  nee  justitiae  suae  putaret  esse,  quern  reum  sententiis  judi- 
cum  tradidisset,  eundem  telis  militum  dedere;  nee  sapientiae,  te- 
meritatem  concitatae  multitudinis  auctoritate  publica  armare. 
Quamobrem  illaarma,  ccnturiones,  cohortes,  non  periculum  nobis, 
sed  praesidium  denuntiant :  neque  solum,  ut  quieto,  sed  etiam  ut 
magno  animo  simus,  hortantur :  neque  auxilium  modo  defensioni 
nieae,  verum  etiam  silentium  pollicentur.  (3)  Reliqua  vero  mul- 
titudo,  quae  quidem  est  civium,  tota  nostra  est :  neque  eorum  quis- 
quam,  quos  undique  intuentes  ex  hoc  ipso  loco  cernitis,  unde  aliqua 
pars  fori  aspici  potest,  et  hujus  exitum  judicii  exspectantes  videtis, 
non  cum  virtuti  Milonis  favet,  turn  de  se,  de  liberis  suis,  de  patria, 
de  fortunis  hodierno  die  decertari  putat. 

II.  Unum  genus  est  adversum  infestumque  nobis,  eorum  quos 
P.  Clodii  furor  rapinis,  incendiis,  et  omnibxis  exitiis  publicis  pavit: 
(4)  qui  hesterna  etiam  concione  incitati  sunt,  ut  vobis  voce  prae- 
irent,  quid  judicaretis ;  quorum  clamor  si  quis  forte  fuerit,  admo- 
nere  vos  debebit,  ut  euni  civem  retineatis,  qui  semper  genus  illud 
hominum,  clamoresque  maximos  pro  vestra  salute  neglexit.  Quam- 
obrem adeste  animis,  judices,  et  timorem,  si  quern  habetis,  dcpo- 
nite.  Nam,  si  unquam  de  bonis  et  fortibus  viris,  si  unquam  de  bene 
meritis  civibus  potestas  vobis  judicandi  fuit :  si  denique  unquam 
locus  (5)amplissimorum  ordinum  dclcctis  viris  datus  est,  ubi  sua 
studia  erga  fortes  et  bonos  cives,  quae  vultu  et  verbis  sacpe  signifi- 
cassent,  re  et  sententiis  declararent :  hoc  profecto  tempore  earn  po- 


NOTES. 


(2)  Cn.  Pompeii,  sapientissimi  el  jus- 
tissimi viri.]  Though  Pompey  was  not 
concerned  for  Clodius's  death,  or  the 
manner  of  it,  but  pleased  rather  that  the 
republic  was  freed  at  any  rate  from  so 
pestilent  a  demagogue ;  yet  he  resolved 
to  take  the  benefit  of  the  occasion,  for 
getting  rid  of  Mile  too;  from  whose 
ambition  and  high  spirit,  he  had  reason 
to  apprehend  no  less  trouble.  Cicero, 
being  sensible  of  this,  as  well  as  of  the 
great  authority  and  influence  of  Pom- 
pey,  endeavours,  through  the  whole  of 
this  oration,  to  remove  the  effects  which 
they  might  have  upon  the  minds  of  the 
judges. 

(3)  Reliqua  vero  mnlliludo,  quae  qui- 
dem est  civium,  tota  7i0Stra  rst-l  The 
CJodian  party  consisted  principally  of  a 


set  of  profligate,  low,  and  abandoned 
wretches ;  whom  Clodius,  by  his  rapines, 
had  gained  over  to  his  interest.  To 
these  Cicero  does  rot  allow  the  name  of 
citizens,  on  account  of  their  infamous 
characters,  and  seditious  practices. 

(4)  Qui  hesterna  etiam  amcione  inci 
tali  sunt,  ut  vobis  voce  praeirent,  quidj: 
dicareiis.]  Munatius  Plancus  Bursa,  one 
of  the  three  tribunes  in  opposition  to 
Milo,  the  very  day  before  this  oration 
was  delivered,  called  the  people  together, 
and  exhorted  them  to  appear  in  a  full 
body  the  next  day,  when  judgment  was 
to  be  given,  and  to  declare  their  senti- 
ments in  so  public  a  manner,  that  tl. 
criminal  might  not  be  suffered  to  escapt , 
which  Cicero  reflects  upon  as  an  insult 
on  the  liberty  of  the  benp h. 
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circle;  nor  is  the  crowd  such  as  used  to  throng  us.  For  those 
guards  you  see  planted  before  all  the  temples,  however  intciKled 
to  prevent  all  violence,  yet  strike  the  orator  with  terror ;  so  that 
even  in  the  forum,  and  during  a  trial,  though  attended  with  an  usual 
and  necessary  guard,  I  cannot  help  being  under  some  apprehen- 
sions, at  the  same  time  I  am  sensible  they  are  without  foundation. 
Indeed  if  I  imagined  it  was  stationed  there  in  opposition  to  Milo, 
I  should  give  way,  ray  lords,  to  the  times,  and  conclude  there  was 
no  room  for  an  orator  in  the  midst  of  such  an  armed  force.  But 
the  prudence  of  Pompey,  a  man  of  such  distinguished  wisdom  and 
equity,  both  cheers  and  relieves  me;  whose  justice  will  never  suffer 
him  to  leave  a  person  exposed  to  the  rage  of  the  soldiery,  w  hom 
he  has  delivered  up  to  a  legal  trial ;  nor  his  wisdom,  to  give  the 
sanction  of  public  audiority  to  the  outrages  of  a  furious  mob. 
AMierefore,  those  arms,  those  centurions  and  cohorts,  are  so  far 
from  threatening  me  with  danger,  that  they  assure  me  of  protec- 
tion ;  they  not  only  banish  my  fears,  but  inspire  me  with  courage ; 
and  piomise  that  I  shall  be  heard  u-ot  merely  w ith  safety,  but  with 
silence  and  attention.  As  to  the  rest  of  the  assembly,  those,  ^  at 
least,  that  are  Roman  citizens,  they  are  all  on  our  sidp;  nor  is 
there  a  single  person  of  all  that  multitude  of  spectators,  whom  you 
see  on  all  sides  of  us,  as  far  as  any  part  of  the  forum  can  be  dis- 
tinguished, waiting  the  event  of  the  trial,  who,  while  he  favours 
Milo,  does  not  think  his  own  fate,  that  of  his  posterity,  his  couu- 
tiy,  and  his  property  likewise,  at  stake. 

Sect.  II.  There  is  indeed  one  set  of  men  our  inveterate  ene- 
mies ;  they  are  those  whom  the  madness  of  P.  Clodius  has  trained 
up,  and  supported  by  plunder,  firing  of  houses,  and  every  species 
of  pubhc  mischief;  who  were  spirited  up  by  the  speeches  of  yester- 
day, to  dictate  to  you  what  sentence  you  should  pass.  If  these 
should  chance  to  raise  any  clamour,  it  will  only  make  you  cautious 
how  you  part  with  a. citizen  who  always  despised  that  crew,  and 
their  loudest  threatenings,  where  your  safety  was  concerned.  Act 
with  spirit  then,  my  lords ;  and  if  you  ever  entertained  an}-  fears, 
dismiss  them  all.  For  if  ever  you  hafl  it  in  your  power  to  deter- 
mine in  favour  of  brave  and  w^orthy  men,  or  of  deserving  citizens; 
in  a  word,  if  ever  any  occasion  was  presentetl  to  a  number  of  per- 
sons  selected  from  the  most  illustrious  orders,  of  declaring,  by  their 
actions  and  their  votes,  that  regard  Vor  the  brave  and  virtuous, 
ii'hich  they  had  often  expressed  by  their  looks  and  words ;  now  is 


NOTES. 


(5)  AntpHsfitHorum,  ordinum  delectis, 
Kris.]  The  judges  in  this  trial  were 
^losen  from  the  senatorian  and  eijuestri- 


an  orders;  and  Asconius  tells  us,  that 
they  were  persons  of  great  abilities  ar.d 
ujjquestionable  integrity. 

Ff  S 
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testatem  omneiA  vos  habetis,  ut  statuatis,  utrum  nos,  qui  semper 
vestrae  auctoritati  dediti  fuimus,  semper  miseri  lugeamus ;  an  diu 
vexati  a  perditissimis  civibus,  aliquando  per  vos  ac  vcstram  fidem, 
virtutem,  sapientiamque  recreemur.  Quid  enim  nobis  duobus,  ju- 
*  dices,  laboriosius  ?  quid  magis  solicitum,  magis  exercitum  dici  aut 
fingi  potest  ?  qui  spe  amplissimorum  praemiorura  ad  rempnblicam 
adducti,  metu  crudelissimorum  suppliciorum  carerenon  possumus? 
Equidem  caeteras  tempestates  et  procellas  in  illis  duntaxat  fiucti- 
bus  concionum  semper  putavi  Miloni  esse  subeundas,  quod  semper 
pro  bonis  contra  improbos  senserat :  in  judicio  vero,  et  in  eo  con- 
silio,  in  quo  ex  cunctis  ordinibus  amplissimi  viri  judicarent,  nun- 
quam  existimavi  spem  ullam  esse  habituros  Milonis  inimicos,  ad 
ejus  non  salutem  modo  extinguendam,  sed  etiam  gloriam  per  tales 
viros  infringendam.  Quanquam  in  hac  causa,  judiccs,  T.  Annii 
tribunatu,  rebusque  omnibus  pro  salute  reipublicae  gestis,  ad  hu- 
jus  criminis  defcnsionem  non  abutemur,  (6)  nisi  oculis  videritis  in- 
sidias  Miloni  a  Clodio  esse  factas :  nee  deprecaturi  sumus,  ut  cri- 
men hoc  nobis  multa  propter  praeclara  in  rempublicam  merita 
condonetis :  nee  postulaturi,  ut,  si  mors  P.  Clodii  salus  vestra  fue- 
rit,  idcirco  earn  virtuti  Milonis  potius  quam  populi  Romani  felici- 
tati  assignetis.  Sin  illius  insidiae  clarlores  hac  luce  fuerint,  turn  de- 
nique  obsecrabo  obtestaborque  vos,  judices,  si  caetera  nmisimus, 
hoc  saltem  nobis  ut  rclinquatur,  ab  inimicorum  audacia  telisque 
vitam  ut  impune  liceat  defendere. 

III.  Sed  antequam  ad  earn  orationem  venio,  quae  est  propria 
nostrae  quaestionis,  videntur  ea  esse  refutanda,  quae  et  in  senatu  ab 
inimicis  saepe  jactata  sunt,  et  in  concione  saepc  ab  improbis,  etiam 
pauUo  ante  ab  accusatoribus ;  ut,  omni  errore  sublato,  rem  plane, 
quae  venit  in  judicium,  videre  possitis.  (7)  Negant  intueri  luccm 
esse  fas  ei,  qui  a  se  hominem  occisum  fateatur.  In  qua  tandem 
urbe  hoc  homines  stultissimi  disputant?  nempe  in  ea, quae prinunii 
judicium  de  capite  vidit  (8)M.  Horatii  fortissimi  viri:  qui  nondun 

NOTES. 


(6)  Nisi  oculis  videritis  insidias  Milo- 
ni a  Clodio  factas.]  Several  of  Milo's 
friends  were  of  opinion  that  he  should 
defend  himself,  by  avowing  the  death  of 
Clodius  to  be  an  act  of  public  benefit : 
but  Cicero  thought  that  defence  too  de- 
sperate, as  it  would  disgust  the  grave 
and  considerate,  by  opening  so  great  a 
door  to  licence ;  and  offend  the  powerful, 
lest  the  precedent  should  be  extended  to 
themselves.  Accordingly  he  chose  to  risk 
the  cause  on  another  issue,  and  laboured 
to  show  that  Clodius  lay  in  wait  for 
Milo,  and  contrived  the  time  and  place ; 
aiul  that  Milo's  part  was  but  a  necessary 


act  of  self-defence.  He  does  not  preclude 
himself  however  by  this  from  the  other 
plea,  which  he  frequently  takes  occasion 
to  insinuate,  that  if  Milo  had  really  de- 
signed and  contrived  to  kill  Clodius,  he 
would  have  deserved  honours  instead  of 
punishment,  for  cutting  off  so  desperate 
and  dangerous  an  enemy  to  the  peace  and 
liberty  of  Rome. 

(7)  Negant  intueri  tucem  esse  fas  ei, 
qui  a  se  hominem  occisitm  esse  faleatur.'j^ 
The  three  tribunes  who  were  in  opposi- 
tion to  Milo,  declared  for  his  being  put 
to  death  ;  alleging,  that  a  man  who  con- 
fesses he  has  killed  another,  should  not 
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tlie  time  for  you  to  exert  this  power,  in  determining  whether  we, 
who  have  ever  been  devoted  to  your  authority,  shall  spend  the  re- 
mainder of  our  days  in  giief  and  misery ;  or,  after  having  been  so 
long  insulted  by  the  most  abandoned  citizens,  shall  at  last,  through 
your  means,  by  your  fidelity,  virtue  and  wisdom,  recover  our 
wonted  life  and  vigour.  P  For  what,  my  lords,  ca'n  be  mentioned 
or  conceived  more  grievous  to  us  both,  what  more  vexatious  or 
trying,  than  that  we,  who  entered  into  the  service  of  our  country 
from  the  hopes  of  the  highest  honours,  cannot  even  be  free  from 
the  apprehensions  of  the  severest  punishments?  For  my  own  part, 
I  always  took  it  for  granted,  that  the  other  storms  and  tempests 
which  are  usually  raised  in  popular  tumults  would  beat  upon  Milo, 
because  he  has  constantly  approved  himself  the  friend  of  good  men, 
in  opposition  to  the  bad;  but  in  a  public  trial,  where  the  most 
illustrious  persons  of  all  the  orders  of  the  state  were  to  sit  as  judges, 
I  never  imagined  that  Milo's  enemies  could  have  entertained  the 
least  hope  not  only  of  destroying  his  safety,  while  such  persons  were 
.upon  the  bench,  but  even  of  giving  the  least  stain  to  his  honour. 
In  this  cause,  my  lords,  1  shall  take  no  advantage  of  Annius's  tri- 
buneshij),  nor  of  his  important  services  to  the  state  during  the 
whole  of  his  hfe,  in  order  to  make  out  his  defence,  unless  you  shall 
see  that  Clodius  himself  actually  lay  in  wait  for  him ;  nor  shall  I 
intreat  you  to  grant  a  pardon  for  one  rash  action,  in  consideration 
of  the  many  glorious  things  he  has  performed  for  his  countrj' ;  nor 
require,  that  if  Clodius's  death  prove  a  blessing  to  you,  you  should 
ascribe  it  rather  to  ^lilo's  virtue,  than  the  fortune  of  Rome ;  but 
if  it  should  appear  clearer  than  the  day,  that  Clodius  did  reaUy 
lie  in  wait,  then  I  must  beseech  and  adjure  you,  my  lords,  that  if 
we  have  lost  every  thing  else,  we  may  at  least  be  allowed,  without 
fear  of  punishment,  to  defend  our  lives  against  the  insolent  at- 
tacks of  our  enemy. 

Sect.  III.  But  before  I  enter  upon  that  which  is  the  proper 
subject  of  our  present  inquiry,  it  will  be  necessary  to  confute  those 
notions  which  have  been  often  advanced  by  our  enemies  in  the 
senate,  often  by  a  set  of  worthless  fellows,  and  even  lately  by  our 
accusers  before  an  assembly,  that  having  thus  removed  all  ground 
of  mistake,  you  may  have  a  clearer  view  of  llie  matter  that  is  to 
come  before  you.  They  say,  that  a  man  who  confesses  he  has 
killed  another,  ought  not  to'  be  suffered  to  live.  But  where,  pray, 
do  these  stupid  people  use  this  argument?  why,  truly,  in  that  very 
city  where  the  first  person  that  was  ever  tried  for  a  capital  crime 

NOTES. 

e  allowed  to  live.     Cicero  refutes  this  I  (8)  iW.  Horatii,fortisiimi  wV/.]    TLis 

argument  in  a  very  artful  manner,   by  [  was  the  M.  Horatius,  who,  after  both  his 

producing  several  parallel  cases  from  the  j  brothers  were  slaio,  killed  the  thret  Cu- 

history  of  Rome.  |  riatii,  in  that  famou*  combat,  wader  the 
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libera  civitate^  tamen  populi  Romani  comitiis  liberatus  est,  cum 
sua  manu  sororem  interfectam  esse  fateretur.  An  est  quisquam 
qui  hoc  ignoret,  cum  de  honiine  occiso  quaeratur,  aut  negaii  so- 
lera omnino  esse  factum ;  aut  recte  ac  jure  factiun  esse  defendi  ? 
Nisi  vero  existimatis  dementem  P.  Africanum  fuisse,  qui  cum  a 
C.  i.  arbone  tribuno  plebis  in  concione  (9)seditiose  interrogaretur, 
quid  de  Tiberii  Gracchi  morte  sentiret,  respondit,  (lO)jure  caesum 
vidcri.  Necjiie  eiiim  posset  aut  Ahala  ille  Servihus,  aut  P.  Nasica, 
aut  L.  Opimius,  aut  C.  Marius,  aut  me  consule,  senatus  non  ne- 
fajius  haberi,  si  sceleratos  cives  interfici  nefas  esset.  Itaque  hoc, 
judices,  non  sine  causa  etiam  fictis  fabulis  doctissimi  homines  me- 
moriae prodiderunt,  eum,  qui  patris  ulciscendi  causa  matrem  ne- 
cavisset,  variatis  hominum  sententiis,  non  solum  divina,  sed  etiam 
Deae  sapientissimae  sententia  liberatum.  (11)  Quod  si  duodecim 
jtabulae  nocturnum  furem  quoquo  modo;  diurnum  autem,  si  se 
jtelo  defendei^;,  interfici  impune  voluerunt ;  quis  est,  qui,  quoquo 
Imodo  quis  interfectus  sit,  puniendum  putet,  cum  videat  aliquando 
gladium  nobis  ad  occidendum  hominem  ab  ipsis  porrigi  legibus  ? 


reign  of  Tullus  Hostilius,  which  gave 
Rome  the  superiority  over  her  mother 
Alba.  As  he  was  returning  after  so  glo- 
rious a  victory  in  a  sort  of  triumph,  his 
temples  encircled  with  a  crown  the  king 


NOTES. 

prosecution.  The  king,  to  avoid  the  odi- 


um he  might  bring  upon  himself,  by 
either  acquitting  or  condemning  the  cri- 
minal, turned  the  affair  into  a  state  crime, 
and,  calling  the  people  together,  named 


had  put  upon  his  head,  and  his  shoulders  j  two  commissioners,  or  duumviri,  to  try 

loaded  with  the  spoils  of  the  three  Cu-  i  him  as  a  traitor.     The  fact  of  which  he 

riatii,  to  his  great  surprise,  he  beheld  his  j  was  accused  being  notorious,   and   not 

sister,   unaccompanied   by   her  mother,  disowned  by  him  .the  duumviri,  with- 

and   without   any   attendance,   hurrying  |  out  delay,  pronounced  sentence  against 

forward   in   the   promiscuous   crowd  to  j  him;  and  the  executioner  had  already 

meet  him.    One  of  the  Alban  champions  j  laid  hold  of  him,  when,  by  the  king's 

had  been   her  lover,  and  was  to  have  I  advice,  he  appealed  to  an  assembly  of 

been  her  husband.   Upon  the  first  report  '  the  people ;  which,  through  admiration 

of  his  being  slain,  she  had  stolen  from  !  of  his  courage,  rather  than  for  the  justice 

her  mother,  and  was  come,  running  like  |  of  his  cause,  revoked  the  sentence  that 
a  distracted  creature,  to   learn  the  cer- 


tainty of  his  fate ;  and  when  she  saw  the 
conqueror  bearing  in  triumph  her  lover's 
military  robe  (which  she  had  wrought 
with  her  own  hands)  stained  with  his 
blood,  she  tore  her  hair,  beat  her  breast, 
and  reviled  her  brother  ^n  the  bitterest 
expressions.  Horatius,  warm  with  slaugh- 
ter, and  enraged  at  these  reproaches,  and 
the  untimely  grief  of  his  sister,  killed 
her  upon  the  spot;  and,  without  sign  of 
pity  or  remorse,  wenf  straight  on  to  his 
father's  house,  who  approved  of  the 
cruel  deed,  and  refused  to  let  his  daugh- 
ter be  buried  in  the  sepulchre  of  her 
family.  Horatius  was  arraigned  before 
king  Tullus,  upon  an  accusation  of  mur- 
der, and  some  of  the  most  eminent  of 
the  citizens  concerned  themselves  jn  the 


had  been  passed  against  him.  However, 
that  the  crime  might  not  go  wholly  un- 
punished, they  condemned  him  to  pass 
under  the  yoke,  an  ignominy  to  which 
they  usually  subjected  prisoners  of  war 
who  had  cowardly  surrendered  their 
arms. 

(9)  Seditiose  interrogareltir.]  C.  Papl- 
rius  Carbo,  in  his  tribuneship,  warmly 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  people  against 
the  nobility.  One  day,  in  a  public  as- 
sembly, he  called  to  Scipio  Africanus, 
and  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  the 
death  of  Tiberius.'  meaning  probably, 
by  this  question,  to  draw  an  answer 
from  him  that  would,  hurt  his  credit 
either  with  the  senate  or  the  people. 
Scipio  without  hesitation  declared,  that, 
in  bis  opinion,  Tiberius  was  justly  slain. 
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was  the  brave  M.  Horatius;  who,  before  the  state  was  in  pos- 
session of  its  liberty,  was  acquitted  by  the  comitia  of  the  Roman 
people,  though  he  confessed  he  had  killed  his  sister,  with  liis  own 
hand.     Can  any  one  be  so  ignorant  as  not  to  know,  that  in  cases 
of  bloodshed,  the  fact  is  either  absolutely  denied,  or  maintained  to 
be  just  and  lawful  ?  Were  it  not  so,  P.  Africanus  must  be  reckon- 
ed out  of  his  senses,  who,  when  he  was  asked  in  a  seditious  man- 
ner, by  the  tribune  Carbo,  before  all  the  people,  what  he  thought 
of  Gracchus's  death  ?  said,   that  he  deserved  to  die.     Nor  can 
Ahala  Senilius,  P.  Nasica,  L.  Opunius,  C.  Marius,  or  the  senate 
itself,   during  my  consulate,   be  acquitted  of  the  most  enormous 
guilt,   if  it  be  a  crime  to  put  wicked  citizens  to  death.     It  is  not 
without  reason,  tlierefore,  my  lords,  that  learatd  men  have  in- 
formed us,  though  in  a  fabulous  manner,  how  that,  when  a  dif- 
ference arose  in  recrard  to  the  man  who  had  killed  his  mother  in 
revenge  for  his  father's  death,  he  was  acquitted  by  a  divine  decree, 
nay  by  a  decree  of  the  goddess  of  wisdom  herself.     And  if  tlie 
twelve  tables  allow  a  man,  without  fear  of  punishment,  to  t^e 
away  the  hfe  of  a  thief  in  the  night,  in  whatever  situation  lie  finds 
him  ;  and,  in  the  day  tmie,  if  he  uses  a  weapon  in  his  defence; 
who  can  imagine  that  a  person  must  universally  deserve  pmiish- 
ment  for  killing  another,  when  he  cannot  but  see  that  the  laws 
themselves  in  some  cases  put  a  sword  into  our  hands  for  this  very 
purpose. 

NOTES. 

And  when  the  multitude  let  him  know  i  and  conduct  be  impartially  considered,  we 
their  displeasure  by  a  loud  cry,  he  boldly  cannot  but  think,  with  one  of  t^e  most 
returned,  "  Cease  your  noise  !  do  vou  judicious  of  modern  historians,  that  be 
"  think  by  your  clamour  to  frighten  me,  must  appear  the  most  accomplished  pa- 
*'  who  am  used,  unterrified,  to  hear  the  j  triot  ever  Rome  produced. 
*'  shouts  of  embattled  enemies."  J        (11)  Quod  si  duodccim  tabulae  noctur- 

(10)  Jure  caesum  videri.]  Tiberius  numfurem.]  In  the  beginning  of  the  Ro- 
Gracchus,  in  his  tribuneship,  revived  the  man  state  there  was  no  certain  standard  ot 
Agrarian  law  of  Licinius  Stolo,  the  total  justice  and  equity;  but  every  thing  was 
neglett  of  which  was  extremely  prejudi-  managed  by  the  sole  authority  of  the 
cial  to  the  republic.  This  drew  upon  him  kings.  As  the  consuls  succeeded  to  the 
the  displeasure  of  the  senate  and  the  rich,  regal  power,  they  likewise  succeeded  to 
who  took  the  fatal  resolution,  upon  this  ,  the  prerogative  of  distributing  justice,  by 
occasion,  of  having  recourse  to  arms  and  :  themselves,  or  their  patrician  substitutes; 
slaughter;  and  assassinated,  before  the  j  and  the  judicial  proceedings  for  many 
temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  a  magis-  ;  years  depended  only  on  custom,  and  the 
trate,  whose  person,  by  the  laws,  was  ,  judgment  of  the  court.  At  last,  to  re- 
sacred  and  inviolable.  Mr  Guthrie,  in  j  dress  this  inconvenience,  commissioners 
his  notes  upon  this  passage,  charges  |  were  sent  into  Greece,  to  make  a  coUec- 
Gracchus  with  being  the  author  of  many  I  tion  of  the  best  laws  for  the  service  of 
seditions,  and  with  violently  oppressing  their  country;  and,  at  their  return,  the 
the  state ;  but  it  would  be  difficult,  we  I  Decemviri  were  created,  who  reduced 
apprehend,  to  support  such  a  charge.  So  them  into  twelve  tables,  Cicero  passes 
far,  indeed,  was  Gracchus  from  violently  i  high  encomiums  on  these  laws,  and  gives 
oppressing  the  state,  that  he  generously  ;  it  as  his  opinion,  that  they  were  to  be 
nndertook  to  humble  the  proud  and  I  preferred  to  whole  libraries  of  the  philo- 
aspiring  nobility,  and  to  deliver  the  poor  ;  sophers. — The  law  referred  to  in  this 
from  their  violent  oppressions,  and  lost  |  passage  runs  thus :  Hd  thai  is  attacked  Ay 
his  life  in  the  pursuit  of  so  glorious  an  '  a  robber  in  the  night,  lei  hiiji  not  be  pu' 
enterprise,    if  this  view  of  hi*  character  ;  nisheU  if  he  kiiis  him. 
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IV.  Atqui  si  tempus  est  ullum  jure  hominis  necandi,  quae  mul- 

ta  sunt,  certe  illud  est  non  modo  justum,  verum  etiam  necessari- 

um,   cum  vi  vis  illata  defenditur.    (12)  Pudicitiam  cum  eriperet 

militi  tribunus  militaris  in  excrcitu  C.  Marii,  propinquus  ejus  im- 

peratoris,  interfectus  ab  eo  est,  cui  vim  afFerebat ;  facere  enim 

probus  adolescens  periculose,  quam  peipeti  turpiter  maluit ;  at- 

que  hunc  ille  vir  summus  scelere  solutum  pcriculo  liberavit.    In- 

sidiatori  vcro  et  latroni  quae  potest  inferii  injustanex?  Quid  co- 

'  niitatus  nostri,  quid  gladii  volunt  ?  quos  habere  certe  non  liceret, 

^si  uti  illis  nullo  pacto  liceret.     Est  enim  hacc,  judices,  non  scrip- 

»ta,  sed  nata  lex :  quam  non  didicimus,   acccpimus,  legimus,   ve- 

,'rum  ex  natura  ipsa  arripuimus,  hausimus,  expressimus  ;  ad  quam 

\  non  docti,  sed  Cacti ;  non  instituti,  sed  imbuti  sumus  :  ut,  si  vita 

mostra  in  aliquas  insidias,  si  in  vim,  si  in  tela  aut  latronum,  aut 

inimicorum  incidisset;    omnis  honesta  ratio  essct  expediendae 

salutis.     Silent  enim  leges  inter  arma,   nee  se  expcctari  juber.t, 

cum  ei,  qui  exspectare  velit,  ante  injusta  poena  hienda  sit,  cjiuinx 

justa  repetenda.     Etsi  persapienter,   et  quodam'motTo^acite,  dat 

ipsa  lex  potestatem  defendendi ;  quae  non  modo  homlnem  occidi, 

sed  esge  cum  telo  hominis  occidendi  causa  vetat :  ut,  cum  causa, 

non  telum  quaereretur,  qui  sui  defendendi  causa  telo  esset  visus, 

non  hominis  occidendi  causa  habuisse  telum  judicaretur.     Qua- 

. propter  hoc  maneat  in  causa,  judices;  non  enim  dubito  quinpro- 

baturus  sim  vobis  defensionem  meam,  si  id  memineritis,  quod  ob- 

livisci  non  potestis,  insidiatorem  jure  intcrfici  posse. 


V.  Sequitur  illud,  quod  a  Milonis  inimicis  saepissime  dicitur; 
caedem,  in  qua  P.  Clodius  occisus  est,  (13)  senatumjudicasse  con- 
tra rempublicam  esse  factam.  Illam  vero  senatus,  non  sententii* 
suis  solum,  sed  etiam  studiis  comprobavit.  Quoties  enim  est  ilia 
causa  a  nobis  acta  in  senatu  ?  quibus  assensionibus  universi  ordi- 


NOTES. 


(12)  Ptidicitiam  cum  eriperet  militi 
tribunus  militaris  in  exercilu  C.  Marii.'] 
This  military  tribune,  according  to  Plu- 
tarch, who  relates  the  story,  was  C,  Lu- 
cius, the  nephew  cf  Marius.  He  made 
several  unnatural  attempts  upon  the  body 
of  one  Trebonius,  a  private  soldier ;  who, 
at  last,  to  save  his  honour,  put  the  infa- 
mous wretch  to  death  ;  and  when  he  was 
summoned  before  Marius,  defended  what 
he  had  done  with  so  much  spirit  and  re- 
solution, that  his  general  bestowed  a 
crown  or  garland  upon  him,  as  a  reward 
of  his  virtue.  The  part  R^arius  acted  in 
this  affair,  Plutarch  tells  us,  contributed 
more  than  any  thing  else  to  raise  him  to 
th6  consulship  a  third  time. 

(13)  Senatnm  judic'isse  contra  rempub- 
licam essefaclam.]  The  senate  had  passed 
two  decrees,  in  relatiou  to  the  case  of 


Milo :  one  was,  that  the  murder  of  Clo- 
dius was  an  act  against  the  state ;  the 
other,  that  the  interrex,  assisted  by  the 
tribunes  and  Pompey,  should  take  care 
that  the  republic  received  no  detriment, 
and  that  Pompey  in  particular  should 
raise  a  body  of  troops  for  the  common 
security.  This  being  the  case,  Milo'» 
enemies  alleged  that  he  was  in  a  man- 
ner already  condemned  by  the  senate.  Ci- 
cero, in  answer  to  this,  endeavours,  very 
artfully,  to  shew,  that  Milo's  conduct 
was  so  far  from  being  condemned,  that  it 
was  approved  by  the  senate,  Milo,  he 
alleges,  was  not  affected  by  that  decree 
of  the  senate  which  declared  the  mur- 
der of  Clodius  to  be  an  act  against  the 
state,  since  it  was  not  such  through  his 
intention,  being  committed  in  self  de- 
fence,  to  which  he  had  a  natural  right.   . 
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Sect.  IV.  But  if  any  circumstance  can  be  alleged,  and  un- 
doubtedly there  are  many  such,  in  which  the  putting  a  man  to 
death  can  be  vindicated,  that  in  which  a  person  has  acted  upon 
the  principle  of  self-defence,  must  certainly  be  allowed  sufficient 
to  render  the  action  not  only  just,  but  necessary.  When  a  mili- 
tary tribune,  a  relation  of  C.  Marius,  made  an  unnatural  attempt 
upon  the  body  of  a  soldier  in  that  general's  army,  he  was  killed 
by  the  man  to  whom  he  offered  violence ;  for  the  virtuous  youth 
chose  rather  to  expose  his  life  to  hazard,  than  submit  to  such 
dishonourable  treatment;  and  he  was  acquitted  by  that  great  man, 
and  delivered  from  all  apprehensions  of  danger.  But  what  death 
can  be  deemed  unjust  that  is  inflicted  on  one  who  lies  in  wait  for 
another,  one  who  is  a  public  robber  ?  To  what  purpose  have  we 
:i  train  of  attendants  ?  or  why  are  they  furnished  with  arms  ?  It 
would  certainly  be  unlawful  to  wear  them  at  all,  if  the  use  of 
them  was  absolutely  forbid.  For  this,  my  lords,  is  not  a  written, 
but  an  innate  law :  we  have  not  been  taught  it  by  the  learned,  we 
have  not  received  it  from  our  ancestors,  we  have  not  taken  it 
from  books ;  but  it  is  derived  from,  it  is  forced  upon  us,  by  na- 
ture, and  stamped  in  indelible  characters  upon  our  very  frame : 
it  was  not  conveyed  to  us  by  instruction,  but  wrought  into  our 
constitution ;  it  is  the  dictate,  not  of  education,  but  instinct,  that 
if  our  lives  should  be  at  any  time  in  danger  from  concealed  of 
more  open  assaults  of  robbers  or  private  enemies,  every  honour- 
able method  should  be  taken  for  our  security.  Laws,  my  lords, 
are  silent  amidst  arms ;  nor  do  they  require  us  to  wait  their  de- 
cisions, when  by  such  a  delay  one  must  suffer  an  undeserved  pu- 
nishment himself,  rather  than  inflict  it  justly  on  another.  Even 
the  law  itself,  very  wisely,  and  in  some  measure  tacitly,  allows  of 
self-defence,  as  it  does  not  forbid  the  killing  of  a  man,  but  the 
carrying  a  weapon  in  order  to  kill  him  ;  since  then  the  stress  is 
laid  not  upon  the  weapon,  but  the  end  for  which  it  was  carried, 
he  that  makes  use  of  a  weapon  only  to  defend  himself,  can  never 
be  condemned  as  wearing  it  with  an  intention  to  take  away  a  man's 
life.  Therefore,  my  lords,  let  this  principle  be  laid  down  as  the 
foundation  of  our  plea :  for  I  don't  doubt  but  I  shall  make  out 
my  defence  to  your  satisfaction,  if  you  only  keep  in  mind  what 
I  think  it  is  impossible  for  you  to  forget,  that  a  man  who  lies  in 
wait  for  another  may  be  lawfully  killed. 

Sect.  V.  I  come  now  to  consider  what  is  frequently  insisted 
upon  by  Milo's  enemies  ;  that  the  killing  of  P.  Clodius  has  been 
declared  by  the  senate  a  dangerous  attack  upon  the  state.  But 
the  senate  has  declared  their  approbation  of  it,  not  only  by  their 
suffiages,  but  by  the  warmest  testimonies  in  favour  of  Milo.  For 
how  often  have  I  pleaded  that  very  cause  before  them  ?  how  great 


II 
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nis  ?  quam  nee  tacitis,  nee  oecultis  ?  quando  enim  frequentissimo 
senatu  quatucr,  ad  summum  quinque  sunt  invent!,  qui  Milonis 
causam  non  probarent?  (14)  Declarant  hujus  ambusti  tribuni 
plebis  illae  intermortuae  conciones,  quibus  quotidie  nieam  poten- 
tiam  invidiose  eriniinabatur,  cum  diceret,  senatum,  non  quod  sen- 
tiret,  sed  quod  ego  vellem,  decernere.  Quae  quidem  si  potentia 
est  appellanda  potius,  quam  propter  magna  in  rempublicam  me- 
jrita,  medioeris  in  bonis  causis  auctoritas,  aut,  propter  officiosos 
[labores  nieos,  nonnulla  apud  bonos  gratia;  appelletur  ita  sane, 
dunnnodo  ea  nos  utamur  pro  salute  bonorum  contra  amentiam 
perditorum.  Hane  vero  quaestionem,  etsi  non  est  iniqua,  nun- 
quam  tamen  senatus  constituendam  putavit :  erant  enim  leges, 
erant  quaestiones  vel  de  caede,  vel  de  vi :  nee  tantum  moerorem 
ac  luetum  senatui  mors  P.  Clodii  afferebat,  ut  nova  quaestio  con- 
stitueretur.  (15)  Cujus  enim  senatui  de  illo  incesto  stupro  judici- 
um deeernendi  potestas  esset  erepta ;  de  ejus  interitu  quis  potest 
credere  senatum  judicium  novum  constituendum  putasse  ?  Cur 
igitur  incendium  curiae,  (16)  oppugnationcm  aedium  M.  Lepidi, 
caedem  banc  ipstim,  contra  rempub.  senatus  factam  esse  decrevit? 
Quia  nulla  vis  unquam  est  in  libera  civitate  suscepta  inter  cives, 
non  contra  rempublicam.  Non  enim  est  ulladefensio  contra  vim 
unquam  optanda,  sed  nonnunquam  est  necessaria;  nisi  vero  aut 
jlle  dies,  in  quo  Tiberius  Gracchus  est  caesus,  aut  ille,  quo  Caius, 
aut  quo  arma  Saturnini  oppressa  sunt,  etiamsi  e  republ.  remp.  ta- 
men non  vulnerarunt.  ^  ^  *"~^ 

VI.  Itaque  ego  ipse  decrcvi,  cum  caedem  in  Appia  factam  esse 
constaret,  non  eum,  qui  se  defendisset,  contra  rempubl.  fecisse,  sed, 
cum  inesset  in  re  vis  etinsidiae,  crimen  judicio  reservavi,  rem  no- 
tavi.  Quod  si  per  t'uriosum  ilium  tribunura  senatui,^  quod  sentie- 
bat,  perficere  licuisset,  novam  quaestionem  nunc  nullam  habere- 
mus;  dccernebat  enim,  ut  veteribus  legibus  tantummodo  extra 
ordinem  quaereretiu'.  (17)  Divisa  sententia  est,  postulante  nescio 
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(14)  Declarant  hujus  ambusti  tribuni 
plebis  illae  intermortuae.]  The  following 
note  of  Asconius  illustrates  this  passage. 
"  Titus  Munacius  Plancus,  says  he,etQ. 
"  Pompeius  Rufus,  tribuni  plebis,  cum 
*'  contra  Milonem  Scipioni  et  Hypsxo 
"  studerent,  concionati  sunt  eo  ipso  tern- 
*'  pore,  plebemque  in  Milonem  accende- 
"  runt,  quo  propter  Clodii  corpus,  curia 
*»  incensa  est ;  nee  prius  destiterant,  quam 
*'  flamma  ejus  incendii  fugati  sunt  e  con- 
*'  cionc.  Erant  enim  tunc  rostra  non  eo 
"  loco,  quo  nunc  sunt,  sed  ad  comitium, 
•*  prope  juncta  curiae.  Ob  hoc  T.  Mu- 
*'  nacium  ambustum  tribunum  appellat." 

(15)  Cujus  enim  de  illo  incesto  stupro 
judicium  deeernendi  potestas  senatui  esset 
erepta.]  When  the  affair  of  Clodius's  p(jl- 


luting  the  mysteries  of  the  Bona  Dea 
was  brought  before  the  senate,  it  was 
resolved  to  refer  it  to  the  college  of 
priests,  who  declared  it  to  be  an  abomi- 
nable impiety :  upon  which  the  consuls 
were  ordered  to  provide  a  law  for  bring- 
ing Clodius  to  a  trial  before  the  people. 
But  Q.  Fusius  Calenus,  one  of  the  tri- 
bunes, supported  by  all  the  Clodian  fac- 
tion, would  not  permit  the  law  to  be  of- 
fered to  the  suffrage  of  the  citizens.  The 
affair  being  likely  to  produce  great  disor- 
ders, Hortensius  proposed  an  expedient, 
which  was  accepted  by  both  parties,  that 
the  tribune  Fusius  should  pubhsh  a  law 
for  the  tiial  of  Clodius  by  the  praetor, 
with  a  select  bench  of  judges. 
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was  the  satisfaction  of  the  whole  order  ?  how  loudly,  how  publicly 
did  they  applaud  me  ?  In  the  fullest  house,  when  were  there  found 
four,  at  most  five,  who  did  not  approve  of  Milo's  conduct  ?  1  his 
apjKars  plainly  ftoni  the  lifeless  harangues  of  that  singed  tribune, 
in  which  he  was  continually  inveighing  against  my  power,  and 
alleging  that  the  senate,  in  their  decree,  did  not  foUow  their  own 
judgnierit,  but  were  entirely  under  my  direction  and  uifluence- 
Which  if  it  must  be  called  power,' rather  than  a  moderate  share 
of  authority  in  just  and  lawful  causes,  to  which  one  may  be  en- 
titled by  services  to  his  country ;  or  some  degree  of  interest  with 
tlie  worthy  part  of  mankind,  on  account  of  my  readiness  to  exert 
myself  in  defence  of  the  innocent ;  let  it  be  called  so,,  provided  it 
is  employed  for  the  protection  of  the  virtuous  against  the  fury  of 
ruffians.  P  But  as  for  this  extraordinary  trial,  though  I  do  not 
blame  it,  yet  tlie  senate  never  thought  of  granting  it ;  because  we 
had  laws  and  precedents  already  both  in  regard  to  murder  and 
%nolence :  nor  did  Clodius's  death  give  them  so  much  concern  as 
to  occasion  an  extraordinary  commission.  For  if  the  senate  was 
deprived  of  the  power  of  passing  sentence  upon  him  for  an  inces- 
tuous debauch,  who  can  im"^gine  they  would  think  it  necessary  to 
grant  any  extraordinary  trial  for  enquiring  into  his  death  ?  Why 
then  did  the  senate  decree,  that  burning  the  court,  the  assault 
upon  M.  Lepidus's  house,  and  even  the  death  of  this  man,  were 
actions  injurious  to  the  republic  ?  because  every  act  of  violence 
committed  in  a  free  stiite  by  one  citizen  against  another,  is  an  act 
against  the  state.  For  even  force  in  one's  own  defence  is  never  de- 
sirable, though  it  is  sometimes  necessary- ;  unless  indeed  it  be  pre- 
tended that  no  woimd  was  given  the  state,  on  the  day  when  the 
Gracchi  were  slain,  and  the  armed  force  of  Saturninus  crushed. 

Sect.  VI.  WTien  it  appeared,  therefore,  that  a  man  had  been 
killed  upon  the  Appian  way,  I  was  of  opinion  that  the  party,  who 
acted  in  his  own  defence,  should  not  be  deemed  an  enemy  to  the 
state ;  but  as  both  contrivance  and  force  had  been  employed  in  the 
affair,  I  referred  the  merits  of  the  cause  to  a  trial,  and  admitted  of 
the  fact.  And  if  that  frantic  tribune  would  have  permitted  the 
senate  to  follow  their  own  judgment,  we  should  at  this  time  have 
had  no  new  commission  for  a  trial :  for  the  senate  was  coming  tq 
a  resolution,  that  the  cause  should  be  tried  upon  the  old  laws  only, 
not  according  to  the  usual  forms.     A  division  was  made  in  the 


I 


>rOTES. 


ir 


(16)  Oppvpiationem  aedium.  M.  Lepi- 
]  Manutius  tells  us,  that  the  factions 
Scipio  and  Hypsaeus  stormed  the  house 
of  ^I.  Lepidus,  the  inter-rex,  threw 
down  the  images  of  his  ancestors,  and 
mraitied  a  variety  of  outrages,  because 


he  would  not  hold  the  comitia  for  the 
election  of  consuls,  whilst  the  resentment 
of  the  populace  was  fresh  against  Milo. 

(17)  Divisa  sentenlia  eitJ]  When  any 
opinion,  proposed  to  the  senate,  was 
thought  too  general,  and  to  include  seve- 
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quo ;  nihil  enim  necesse  est  omnium  me  flagitia  proferre ;  sic  re- 
liqua  auctoritas  senatus,  empta  intercessione,  sublata  est.  At  enim 
Cn.  Pompeius  rogatione  sua  et  de  re  et  de  causa  judicavit;  tulit 
enim  de  caede,  quae  in  Appia  via  facta  esset,  in  qua  P.  Clodius 
occisus  fuit.  Quid  ergo  tulit  ?  nempc,  ut  quaereretur.  Quid  porro 
quaerendum  est  ?  factum-ne  sit  ?  at  constat ;  a  quo  ?  at  patet ; 
vidit  etiam  in  confessione  facti,  juris  tamen  defensionem  suscipi 
,  posse;  (18)  quod  nisi  vidisset,  posse  absolvi  eum,  qui  fateretur  : 
/  cum  videret  nos  fateri;  neque  quaeri  unquamjussisset,  nee  vobis 
1  (19)  tarn  salutarem  hanc  in  judicando  literam,  quam  illam  tristem 
dedisset.  Milii  vcro  Cn.  Pompeius  non  modo  nihil  gravius  con- 
tra Milonem  judicasse,  sed  etiam  statuisse  videtur,  quid  vos  in  ju- 
dicando spectare  oporteret ;  nam  qui  non  poenam  confessioni,  sed 
defensionem  dedit,  is  causam  iiiteritus  quaerendam,  non  interitum 
putavit.  Jam  illud  dicet  ipse  profecto,  quod  sua  sponte  fecit, 
Publionc  Clodio  tribuendum  putarit,  an  tempori. 

VII.  Domi  suae  nobilissimus  vir,  senatus  prop ugnator,  atque  il- 
lis  quidem  temporibus  pene  patronus,  avunculus  hujus  nostri  judi- 
cis,  fortissimi  viri,  M.  Catonis,  (20)  tribunus  pleb.  M.  Drusus 
occisus  est ;  nihil  de  ejus  morte  populus  consultus,  nulla  quacstio 
dccreta  a  scnatu  est.  Quantum  luctum  in  hac  urbe  fuisse  a  nos- 
tris  patribus  accepimus,  (21)  cum  P.  Africano  domi^suae  quies- 
centi,  ilia  nocturna  vis  esset  illata  ?  quis  tum  non  gemuit  ?  quis  non 
arsit  dolore?  quem  immortalem,  si  fieri  posset,  omnes  essecupe- 
rent,  ejus  ne  necessariam  quidem  expectatam  esse  mortem'ii^  Num 
igitur  ulla  quacstio  de  Africani  morte  lata  est  ?  certe  nulla.    Quid 


NOTES. 


ral  distinct  articles,  some  of  which  might 
be  approved,  and  others  rejected  ;  it  was 
usual  to  require  that  it  might  be  divided ; 
and  sometimes  by  a  general  voice  of  the 
assembly,  calling  out,  divide,  divide. 

(18)  Quod  nisi  vidisset,  posse  absolvi 
eum,  qui  falerelur.~\  It  is  very  observable 
•with  what  address  Cicero  conducts  him- 
self, in  regard  to  Pompey,  through  the 
whole  of  this  oration.  He  was  very  sen- 
sible what  weight  and  influence  Pompey 
had,  and  of  what  consequence  it  was  to 
his  cause  to  have  it  thought  that  he  was 
Mile's  friend  :  accordingly  he  insinuates, 
in  a  very  artful  manner,  that  he  was, 
though  he  well  knew  the  contrary. 

(19)  Tarn  salutarem  hanc  in  judicando 
literam,  quam  illam  tristem.']  He  means 
the  letters  A  and  C :  the  first  of  which 
the  judges  wrote  cn  the  tablets,  if  they 
meant  to  acquit,  and  on  the  other  if  they 
meant  to  condemn  :  on  which  account 
the  former  is  called  salularis,  the  latter 
trislis.  See  note  12t/t  on  the  oration 
against  Caecilius. 


(20)  Tribunus  plehis  M.  Drusus  occisus 
est."]  M.  I.ivius  Drusus  was  a  tribune  in 
the  year  of  Rome  631.  He  was  a  man 
of  good  parts,  natural  and  acquired ;  a 
great  orator,  and  very  rich.  The  senate, 
by  their  solicitations,  engaged  him  to 
combine  with  them  agalns-t  his  colleague 
C.  Gracchus,  and  assisted  him  in  procur- 
ing a  decree  for  planting  twelve  new 
colonies,  each  of  three  thousand  Romans, 
in  order  to  supplant  Caius  in  the  esteem 
of  the  people,  though  without  any  view 
to  their  real  advantage.  He  afterwards 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  senate, 
and  was  assassinated  in  his  attempt  of 
publithing  a  law  to  confer  the  freedom 
of  the  city  upon  some  of  the  principal 
towns  of  Italy,  to  whom  he  had  promis- 
ed it,  and  who  had  formed  themselves 
into  a  confederacy  in  order  to  support 
their  demand  of  it. 

(21)  Cum  P.  Africano  domi  suae  qui' 
escenti  ilia  nocturna  vis  esset  illata.]  This 
was  P.  Africanus  Minor.  There  are  va- 
rious reports  about  the  violence  done  t« 
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vote,  at  whose  request  I  know  not ;  for.it  is  not  necessary  to  ex- 
pose the  crimes  of  every  one.  Thus  the  remainder  of  the  senate's 
authority  was  destroyed  by  a  mercenary  inteiposition.  But  it  is 
said  that  Pompey,  by  the  bill  which  he  brought  in,  decided  both 
upon  the  nature  of  the  fact  in  general,  and  the  merits  of  this  cause 
in  particular ;  for  he  publisheti  a  law  concerning  tliis  Rencounter 
in  the  Appian  way,  in  which  P.  Clodius  was  killed.  But  what 
was  the  law  ?  why,  that  inquiry  should  be  made  into  it.  And 
what  was  to  be  inquired  into  ?  \Miether  the  fact  was  committed  ? 
but  that  is  not  disputed.  By  whom  ?  that  too  is  clear ;  for  Pom- 
pey saw,  though  the  tact  was  confessed,  that  the  justice  of  it  might 
be  defended.  If  he  had  not  seen  that  a  person  might  be  acquit- 
ted, after  making  his  confession,  he  never  would  have  directed 
any  inquiry'  to  be  made,  nor  have  put  into  your  hands,  my  lords, 
an  acquitting  as  well  as  an  unfavourable  letter.  But  Cn.  Pom- 
pey seems,  to  me,  not  only  to  have  determined  nothing  severe 
against  Milo,  but  even  to  have  pointed  out  what  you  are  to  have 
in  view  in  the  course  of  the  trial.  For  he  wlio  did  not  punish  the 
confession  of  the  fact,  but  allowed  of  a  defence,  was  surely  of  opi- 
nion that  the  cause  of  the  bloodshed  was  to  be  inquired  into,  and 
not  the  fact  itself.  I  refer  it  to  Pompey  himself,  whether  the  part 
he  acted  in  this  affair  proceeded  from  his  regard  to  the  memory 
of  P.  Clodius,  or  from  his  regard  to  the  times. 

Sect.  VII.  ^M.  Drusus,  a  man  of  the  highest  quahty,  the  de- 
fender, and  in  those  times  almost  the  patron  of  the  senate,  uncle 
to  that  brave  man  M.  Cato,  now  upon  the  bench,  and  tribune  of 
the  people,  was  killed  in  his  own  house ;  and  yet  the  people  were 
not  consulted  upon  his  death,  nor  was  any  commission  fur  a  trial 
granted,  by  the  senate  on  account  of  it.  AMiat  deep  distress  is 
&iid  to  have  spread  over  the  whole  city,  when  P.  Africanus  was 
assassinated  in  the  night-time  as  he  lay  on  liis  own  bed  ?  ^\1iat 
breast  did  not  then  sigh,  what  heart  was  not  pierced  with  grief, 
that  a  person,  on  whom  the  wishes  of  all  men  would  have  con- 
ferred immortality,  could  wishes  have  done  it,  should  be 
cut  off  by  so  early  a  fate  ?  AVas  no  decree  m.ade  then  for  an  in- 
quiry into  Africanus's  death  ?    None.     Andwhv?    because  the 


NOTES. 


.  and  the  authors  of  it.  Appian  says, 
;:  he  was  found  dead  in  his  bed  in  the 
morning,  wi;hout  any  appearance  of  a 
Wound,  after  having  been  conducted 
home  from  the  senate-house  the  day  he- 
fere,  by  the  whole  body  of  the  senators. 
Plutarch  telh  us,  that  it  was  thought 
there  appeared,  on  the  dead  body,  some 
marks  of  blows  and  violence;  that  most 
pt.'ople  accused  Fulvius,  Africanus's  de- 
clared enemy  ;  that  there  was  some  sus- 


picion even  of  Caias  Gracchus ;  and  that 
the  people,  for  fear  he  should  be  found 
guilty,  would  not  suffer  any  inquiry  into 
the  matter.  From  this  variety  of  reports 
about  the  violence  done  to  him,  it  seems 
most  probable,  that  prejudice  and  party 
spirit  invented  the  whole,  and  that  he 
really  died  a  natural  death,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Velleius  Paterculus,  was  the 
opinion  of  most  authors. 
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ita  ?  quia  non  alio  facinore  clari  homines,  alio  obscuri  necantur. 
Intersil  inter  vitae  dignitatem  summorum  atque  infimorum :  mors 
quidem  illata  per  scelus  iisdem  poenis  teneatur  et  legibus ;  nisi 
forte  magis  erit  parricida,  si  quis  consularem  patrem,  quam  si  quis 
humilem  nccaverit :  aut  eo  mors  atrocior  erit  P.  Clodii,  quod  is 
in  monumentis  majorum  suorum  sit  interfectus ;  hoc  enim  saepe 
ab  istis  dicitur ;  perinde  quasi  Appius  ille  Caecus  viam  munierit, 
non  qua  populus  uteretur,  sed  ubi  impune  sui  poster!  latrocina- 
rentuv.  Itaque  in  eadem  ista  Appia  via,  (22)  cum  ornatissimum 
equitem  Rom.  P.  Clodius  M.  Papirium  occidisset,  non  fuit  illud 
facinus  puniendum;  homo  enim  nobilis  in  suis  monumentis  equi- 
tem Roman,  occiderat.  Nunc  ejusdem  Appiae  nomen  quantas 
tragoedias  excitat  ?  quae  cruentata  antea  caede  honesti  atque  in- 
nocentis  viri  silebatur,  eadem  nunc  crebro  usurpatur,  posteaquam 
latronis  et  parricidae  sanguine  imbuta  est.  Sed  quid  ego  ilia 
conunemoro?  (23)  comprehensus  est  in  templo  Castoris  servus 
P.  Clodii,  quera  ille  ad  Cn.  Pompeium  interficiendum  collocarat : 
extorta  est  confitenti  sica  de  manibus;  caruit  foro  postea  Pompeius, 
caruit  scnatu,  caruit  publico ;  janua  se  ac  parietibus,  non  jure  le- 
gura  judiciorumque  texit.  Num  quae  rogatio  lata?  num  quae 
nova  quaestio  decreta  est  ?  atqui  si  res,  si  vir,  si  tempus  ullum 
dignum  fuit,  certe  haec  in  ilia  causa  summa  omnia  fuerunt ;  insi- 
diator  erat  in  foro  collocatus,  atque  in  vestibulo  ipso  senatus :  ei 
Tiro  autem  mors  parabatur,  cujus  in  vita  nitebatur  salus  civitatis : 
eo  porro  reipub.  tempore,  quo,  si  unus  ille  occidisset,  non  haec 
solum  civitas,  sed  gentes  omnes  concidissent ;  nisi  forte,  quia  per- 
fecta  res  non  est,  non  fuit  punienda :  perinde  quasi  exitus  rerum, 
non  Iiominum  consilia  legibus  vindicentur ;  miniis  dolendum  fuit, 
re  non  perfecta,  sed  puniendum  certe  nihilo  minus.  Quoties  ego 
ipse,  judices,  ex  P.  Clodii  tells  et  ex  cruentis  ejus  manibus  effiigi? 
ex  quibus  si  me  non  vel  mea,  vel  reipub.  fortuna  servasset,  quis 
tandem  de  interitu  meo  quaestionem  tulisset  ? 

NOTES. 


(22)  Cum  ornatissimum  equitem  Roma' 
num  P.  Clodius  M.  Papirium  occidisset.] 
Clodius  had,  bjr  stratagem,  got  into  his 
hands  the  son  of  king  Tigranes,  whom 
Pompey  brought  with  him  from  the  east, 
and  kept  a  prisoner  at  Rome,  in  the  cus- 
tody of  Flavius  the  praetor ;  and,  instead 
of  delivering  him  up  when  Pompey  de- 
manded him,  undertook,  for  a  large  sum 
of  money,  to  give  him  his  liberty,  and 
send  him  home.  This  occasionecl  a  sharp 
engagement  between  him  and  Flavius, 
who  marched  out  of  Rome,  with  a  body 
of  men  well  armed,  to  recover  Tigranes 
by  force  :  but  Clodius  proved  too  strong 
for  him,  and  killed  a  great  part  of  his 


company ;  and  among  them  M.  Papirins, 
Pompey's  intimate  acquaintance,  whilst 
Flavius  also  himself  had  some  difficulty 
to  escape  with  life. 

(23)  Comjrrehcnsus  est  in  templo  Cas- 
toris.] This  temple  was  contiguous  to 
the  forum  and  the  senate-house.  It  wa* 
built  by  Posthumius  in  honour  of  Castor 
and  Pollux,  who  were  said  to  have  ap- 
peared during  the  battle  of  Regillus 
upon  white  horses,  to  have  marched  at 
the  head  of  the  Roman  cavalry,  striking 
terror  among  the  Latins;  and  in  the 
evening,  after  the  battle,  to  have  carried 
the  first  news  of  the  victoryto  Rome, 
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crime  is  the  same,  whether  the  character  of  the  persons  that  suf- 
fer be  illustrious  or  obscure.  Grant  that  there  is  a  difference  as 
to  the  dignity  of  their  lives,  yet  their  deaths,  when  they  are  the 
effect  of  villany,  are  judged  by  the  same  laws,  and  attended  by  the 
same  pimishments :  unless  if  it  be  a  more  heinous  parricide  for  a 
man  to  kill  his  father  if  he  be  of  consular  dignity,  than  if  he  were 
in  a  private  station  ;  or  the  guilt  of  Clodius's  death  be  aggravated 
by  his  being  killed  amongst  the  monuments  of  his  ancestors ;  for 
that  too  has  been  urged ;  as  if  the  great  Appius  Caecus  had  paved 
that  road,  not  for  the  convenience  of  his  country,  but  that  his 
posterity  might  have  the  privilege  of  committing  acts  of  violence 
with  impunity.  And  accordingly  when  P.  Clodius  had  killed  M. 
Papirius,  a  most  accomplished  person  of  the  equestrian  order,  on 
this  Appian  way,  his  crime  must  pass  unpunished ;  for  a  noble- 
man had  only  killed  a  Roman  knight  amongst  the  monuments  of 
his  own  family.  Now  the  very  name  of  this  Appian  way,  what 
a  stir  does  it  make  ?  What  was  never  mentioned  while  it  was 
stained  with  the  blood  of  a  worthy  and  innocent  man,  is  in  every 
one's  mouth,  now  it  is  dyed  with  that  of  a  robber  and  a  murderer. 
But  why  do  I  mention  these  things?  One  of  Clodius's  slaves  "was 
seized  in  the  temple  of  Castor,  where  he  was  placed  by  his  master, 
on  purjjose  to  assassinate  Pompey :  he  confessed  it,  as  they  were 
wresting  the  dagger  out  of  his  hands.  Pompey  absented  from 
the  forum  upon  it,  he  absented  from  the  senate,  he  absented  from 
the  public.  He  had  recourse,  for  his  security,  to  the  gates  and 
walls  of  his  own  house,  and  not  to  the  authority  of  laws,  or  courts 
of  judicature.  Was  any  law  passed  at  that  time?  was  anv  ex- 
traordinary commission  granted  ?  And  yet,  if  any  circumstance, 
if  any  person,  if  any  juncture  ever  merited  such  a  distinction,  it 
was  certainly  upon  this  occasion.  An  assassin  was  placed  in  the 
forum,  and  in  the  very  porch  of  the  senate-house,  with  a  design  to 
murder  the  man,  on  whose  life  depended  the  safety  of  the  state, 
and  at  so  critical  a  jimcture  of  the  republic,  that  if  he  had  fallen, 
not  this  city  alone,  but  the  whole  empire,  must  have  fallen  with 
•  him.  But  possibly  you  may  imagine  he  ought  not  to  be  punish- 
ed, because  his  design  did  not  succeed ;  as  if  the  success  of  a 
crime,  and  not  the  intention  of  the  criminal,  was  cognizable  by 
the  laws.  There  was  less  reason  indeed  for  grief,  as  the  attempt 
did  not  succeed ;  but  certainly  not  at  all  the  less  for  punishment. 
How  often,  my  lords,  have  I  myself  escaped  the  threatening  dag- 
ger, and  bloody  hands  of  Clodius  ?  from  which,  if  neither  my 
cwn  good  fortune,  nor  that  of  the  republic,  had  preserved  me, 
who  would  ever  have  procured  an  extraordinai'y  trial  upon  my 
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VIII.  Sed  stulti  sumus,  qui  Drusum,  qui  Africanum,  Pom- 
peium,  nosmetipsos,  cum  P.  Clodio  conferre  audeamus :  tolerabi- 
lia  fuerunt  ilia ;  P.  Clodii  mortem  aequo  animo  nemo  fen-e  po- 
test ;  luget  senatus :  moeret  equester  ordo :  tota  civitas  confecta 
senio  est :  squalent  municipia :  afflictantur  coloniae ;  agri  deni- 
que  ipsi  tam  beneficum,  tain  salutarem,  tam  mansuetum  civem  de- 
siderant.  Non  fuit  ea  causa,  judices,  profecto  non  fuit,  cur  sibi 
censeret  Pompeius  quaestionem  ferendam ;  sed  homo  sapiens,  et 
alta  et  divina  quadam  mente  praeditus,  multa  vidit ;  fuisse  sibi  il- 
ium inimicum,  familiarem  Milonem  ;  in  communi  omnium  laeti- 
tia  si  etiam  ipse  gauderet,  timuit  ne  videretur  infirmior  fides  re- 
conciliatae  gratiae ;  multa  etiam  alia  vidit,  "^ed  illud  maxime  i 
quamvis  atrociter  ipse  tulisset,  vos  tamen  fortiter  judicaturos.  Ita- 
que  delegit  e  florentissimis  ordinibus  ipsa  lumina :  neque  vero, 
quod  nonnuUi  dictitant,  secrevit  in  judicibus  legendis  amicos 
xneos  :  neque  enim  hoc  cogitavit  vir  justissimus,  neque  in  bonis 
viris  legendis  id  assequi  potuisset,  etiamsi  cupiisset ;  non  enim 
mea  gratia  familiaritatibus  continetur,  quae  late  patere  non  pos- 
sunt,  propterea  quod  consuetudines  victus  non  possunt  esse  cum 
multis ;  sed,  si  quid  possumus,  ex  eo  possumus,  quod  respublica 
nos  conjunxit  cum  bonis ;  ex  quibus  ille  cum  optimos  viros  lege- 
ret,  idque  maxime  ad  fidem  suam  pertinere  arbitraretur,  non  po- 
tuit  legere  non  studiosos  mei.  Quod  vero  te,  L.  Domiti,  hide 
quaestioni  praeesse  maxime  voluit,  nihil  quaesivit  aliud,  nisi  justi- 
tiam,  gravitatem,  humanjtatem,  fidem.  Tulit,  ut  considarem  ne- 
cesse  esset :  credo,  quod  principum  munus  esse  ducebat,  resis- 
tere  et  levitati  multitudinis,  et  perditorum  temeritati.  Ex  consu- 
laribus  te  creavit  potissimum ;  (24)  dederas  enim,  quam  contem- 
neres  populares  insanias,  jam  ab  adolescentia  documenta  masq-  i 
ma. 

JX.  Quamobrem,  judices,  ut  aliquando  ad  causam  crimenque 
veniamus ;  si  neque  omnis  confessio  facti  est  inusitata,  neque  de 
causa  quidquam  nostra  aliter,  ac  nos  vellemus,  a  senatu  judicatum  i 
est ;  et  lator  ipse  legis,  cum  esset  controversia  nulla  facti,  juris  ta- 
inen  disceptatioiiera  esse  voluit :  et  electi  judices,  et  isti  praeposi- 


NOTES. 


^24)  Dederas  enim,  gudni  eontemneres 
fopidares  insanias,  jam  ah  adolescentia 
documenta  maxtma.]  He  refers  toDotni- 
tius's  conduct  in  bis  praetornhip,  during 
which  Cn.  Manlius,  one  of  the  tribunes 
•f  the  people,  eoacted  » law,  Uut  the 


freed  men  of  every  tribe  should  have  a 
'  power  of  voting,  and  took  possession  of 
the  Capitol  in  a  forcible  manner,  from 
-which  he  was  driven  by  Domitiue,  and 
several  of  bis  followers  slain. 
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Sect.  VIII.  But  it  is  weak  in  one  to  presume  to  compare  Dru- 
sus,  Africanus,  Pompey,  oi-  myself,  with  Clodius.  Their  Hves 
could  be  dispensed  with ;  but  as  to  the  death  of  P.  Clodius,  no 
one  can  bear  it  with  any  tlegree  of  patience.  The  senate  mourns, 
the  equestrian  order  is  fiUetl  with  distress,  the  whole  city  is  in  the 
deepest  affliction,  the  corporate  towns  are  all  in  mourning,  the  co- 
lonies are  oveiwhehned  with  swro^' ;  in  a  word,  even  the  fields 
themselves  lament  the  loss  of  so  generous,  so  useful,  and  so  hu- 
mane a  citizen.  But  ihk,  my  lords,  is  by  no  means  the  reason 
why  Pompey  thought  himself  obliged  to  appohit  a  commission  for 
a  trial :  Being  a  man  of  great  wisdom,  of  deep  and  almost  divine 
.penetration,  he  took  a  great  variety  of  things  into  his  view.  He 
considered  that  Clodius  had  been  his  enemy,  that  Milo  was  his 
intimate  friend,  and  was  afraid  that,  if  he  took  his  part  in  the  ge- 
neral joy,  it  would  render  the  sincerity  of  his  reconciliation  sus- 
pected. Many  other  things  he  saw,  and  particularly  this,  that 
though  he  had  made  a  severe  law,  you  would  act  with  becoming 
resolution  on  the  trial.  And  accordingly,  in  appointing  judges, 
he  selected  the  greatest  ornaments  of  the  most  illustrious  orders 
of  the  state;  nor  in  making  his  choice  did  he,  as  some  have  pre- 
tended, set  aside  my  friends.  For  neither  had  this  person,  so 
eminent  for  his  justice,  any  such  design,  nor  was  it  possible  for 
him  to  have  made  such  a  distinction,  if  only  worthy  men  were 
chosen,  even  if  he  had  been  desii'ous  of  doing  it.  ^ly  influence 
is  not  confined  to  my  particular  friends,  my  lords,  the  number  of 
whom  cannot  be  very  large,  because  the  intimacies  of  friendship 
can  extend  but  to  a  few.  If  I  have  any  interest,  it  is  owing  to 
this,  that  the  affairs  of  the  state  have  connected  me  with  the  vir- 
tuous and  worthy  members  of  it ;  out  of  whom,  when  he  chose 
the  most  deserving,  to  which  he  would  think  himself  bound  in  ho- 
nour, he  could  not  fail  of  nominating  those  who  had  an  affection 
for  me.  But  in  fixing  upon  you,  L.  Domitius,  to  preside  at  this 
trial,  he  had  no  other  motive  than  a  regard  to  justice,  dismterest- 
edness,  humanity,  and  honour.  He  enacted,  that  the  president 
sliould  be  of  consular  rank ;  because,  I  suppose,  he  was  of  opi- 
nion, that  men  of  distinction  ought  to  be  proof  against  the  levity 
of  the  populace,  and  the  rashness  of  the  abandoned.  And  he  gave 
you  the  preference  of  all  others  of  the  same  rank,  because  you  had, 
from  your  youth,  given  the  strongest  proofs  of  your  contempt  of 

)ular  rage. 

Sect.  IX.  Therefore,  ray  lords,  to  come  at  last  to  the  cause  it- 
self, and  the  accusation  brought  against  us;  if  it  be  not  unusual  in 
some  cases  to  confess  the  fact ;  if  the  senate  has  decreed  nothing 
vith  relation  to  our  cause,  but  what  we  ourselves  could  have  wish- 
d ;  if  he  who  enacted  the  law,  though  there  was  no  dispute  about 
the  matter  of  fact,  was  willing  that  the  lawfidness  of  it  should  be 
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tus  quaestioni,  qui  haec  juste  sapienterque  deceptet :  reliquum 
est,  judices,  ut  nihil  jam  aliud  quaerere  debeatis,  nisi  uter  utri  in- 
sidias  fecerit ;  quod  quo  facilius  argumentis  perspicere  possitis, 
rem  gestam  vobis  dum  breviter  expono,  quaeso  diligenter  atten- 
dite.     P.  Clodius,  cum  statuisset  omni  scelere  in  praetuia  vexare 
rempub.  (25)  videretque  ita  tracta  esse  comitia  anno  superiore, 
ut  non  multos  menses  praeturam  gerere  posset :  qui  non  honoris 
gradum  spectaret,  ut  caeteri,  sed  et  L.  Paulum  coilegam  efFugere 
vellet,  singulari  virtute  civem,  et  annum  integrum  ad  diiaceran- 
dum  rempubl.  quaereret ;  subito  reUquit  annum  suum,  seque  in 
iinnum  proximum  transtulit,  non,  ut  fit,  religione  ahqua,  sed  yt 
haberet,  quod  ipse  dicebat,  ad  praeturam  gerendam,  hoc  est,  ad 
evertendam  rempubl.  plenum  annum  atque  integrum.  Occurrebat 
ei,  mancam  ac  debilem  praeturam  suam  futuram,  consule  Milone : 
€um  porro  summo  consensu  populi  Romani  consulem  fieri  vide- 
bat.    Contuht  se  ad  ejus  competitores ;  sed  ita,  totam  ut  })etitio- 
nem  ipse  solus,  etiam  invitis  illis,  gubernaret :  tota  ut  comitia 
suis,\t  dictitabat,  humeris  sustineret.    Convocabat  tribus  :  se  in- 
terponebat :  Collinam  novam,  delectu  perditissimorum  scribebat 
civium.    Quanto  ille  plura  miscebat,  tanto  hie  magis  in  dies  con- 
valescebat.     Ubi  vidit  homo  ad  omne  facinus  paratissimus  fortis- 
simum  virum,  inimicissimum  suum,  certissimum  consulem ;  idque 
intellexit  non  solum  sermonibus,  sed  etiam  sufFragiis  populi  Rom. 
saepe  esse  declaratum ;  palam  agere  coepit,  et  aperte  dicere,  oc- 
cidendum  Milonem.     Servos  agrestes  et  barbaros,  quibus  silvas 
publicas  depopulatus  erat,  Etruriamque  vexarat,  e:c  Apennino 
deduxerat,  quos  videbatis  :  res  erat  minime  obscura ;  etenim  pa- 
lam dictitabat,  consulatum  Miloni  eripi  non  posse,  vitam  posse  ; 
significavit  hoc  saepe  in  senatu,   dixit  in  concione :  quin  etiam 
Favonio,  fortissimo  viro,  quaerenti  ex  eo,  qua  spe  fureret  Milone 
vivo  ?  respondit,  triduo  ilium,  ad  summum  quatriduo  periturum ; 
quam  vocem  ejus  ad  hunc  M.  Catonem  statim  Favonius  detulit. 

^  X.  Interim  cum  sciret  Clodius  (neque  enim  erat  difficile  scire), 
iter  solemne,  legitimum,  necessarium  ante  diem  xiii.  kalend.  Febr. 


NOTES. 


(25)  Videretque  ita  tracta  esse  comitia 
enno  sujyeriore.]  The  factions  of  the  city, 
and  the  seditious  conduct  of  the  tribunes, 
had  prevented  the  election  of  consuls, 
and  occasioned  an  interregnum  of  up- 


wards of  six  months :  so  that  Messala  | 

and  Calvinus  did  not  hold  the  consulship  % 

above  five  months,  which  was  probably  ^ 

the  case  with  the  praetors  too.        *  '^ 
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debated ;  if  a  number  of  judges  have  been  chosen,  and  a  person 
appointed  to  preside  at  the  trial,  who  might  canvass  the  affair  with 
wisdom  and  equity ;  the  only  remaining  subject  of  your  inquiry'  is, 
which  of  these  two  parties  waylaid  the  other.  And  that  you  may 
be  able  the  more  easily  to  determine  this  point,  I  shall  beg  the 
favour  of  an  attentive  hearing,  while  in  a  few  words  I  lay  open 
the  whole  affair  before  you.  P.  Clodius  being  determined,  when, 
created  praetor,  to  harass  his  country  with  every  species  of  oppres- 
sion, and  finding  the  comitia  had  been  delayed  so  long  the  year 
before,  that  he  could  not  hold  his  office  many  months :  not  re- 
garding, like  the  rest,  the  dignity  of  the  station,  but  being  soli- 
citous both  to  avoid  having  L.  Paulus,  a  man  of  exeraplarj'  \'ir- 
tue,  for  his  colleague,  and  to  obtain  a  whole  year  for  oppressing 
the  state ;  all  on  a  sudden  threw  up  his  own  year,  and  reserved 
himself  to  the  next ;  not  from  any  religious  scruple,  but  that  he 
might  have,  as  he  said  himself,  a  full  entire  year  for  exercising 
his  praetorship ;  that  is,  for  overturnmg  the  commonwealth^  He 
was  sensible  he  must  be  controuled  and  cramped  in  the  exercise 
of  his  praetorian  authority  under  Milo,  who,  he  plainly  saw,  would 
be  chosen  consul  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  Roman  people. 
Accordingly  he  joined  the  candidates  that  opposed  Milo,  but  in 
such  a  manner  that  he  overruled  them  in  every  thing,  had  the 
sole  management  of  the  election,  and,  as  he  used  often  to  boast, 
bore  all  the  comitia  upon  his  own  shoulders.  He  assembled  the 
tribes ;  he  thrust  himself  into  their  counsels,  and  formed  a  new 
CoUinian  tribe  of  the  most  abandoned  of  the  citizens.  The  more 
confusion  and  disturbance  he  made,  the  more  Milo  prevailed. 
When  this  wretch,  who  was  bent  upon  all  manner  of  wickedness, 
saw  that  so  brave  a  man,  and  his  most  inveterate  enemy,  would 
certainly  be  consul ;  when  he  perceived  this,  not  only  by  the  dis- 
courses, but  by  the  votes  of  the  Roman  people,  he  began  to  throw 
off  all  disguise,  and  to  declare  openly  that  Milo  must  be  killed. 
He  sent  for  that  rude  and  barbarous  crew  of  slaves  from  the  A- 
pennines,  whom  you  have  seen,  with  whom  he  used  to  ravage  the 
public  forests,  and  harass  Etruria,  The  thing  was  not  in  the 
least  a  secret ;  for  he  used  openly  to  say,  that  though  Milo  could 
not  be  deprived  of  the  consulate,  he  might  of  his  life.  He  often 
intimated  this  in  the  senate,  and  declared  it  expressly  before  the 
people ;  insomuch  that  when  Favonius,  that  brave  man,  asked 
liim  what  prospect  he  could  have  of  carrying  on  his  furious  de- 
signs, while  Milo  was  alive?  he  replied,  that  in  three  or  four  days 
at  most  he  should  be  taken  out  of  the  way :  which  reply  Favonius 
immediately  communicated  to  M.  Cato. 

Sect.  X.    In  the  mean  time,  as  soon  as  Clodius  knew  (nor  in- 
deed was  there  any  difficulty  to  come  at  the  intelligence)  that  Milo 
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Miloni  esse  (26)  Lanuvium  ad  flaminem  prodendum,  quod  erat 
dictator  Lanuvii  Milo,  Roma  subito  ipse  profectus  pridie  est,  ut 
ante  suum  fiindum  (quod  re  intellectum  est)  Miloni  insidias  collo- 
earet ;  atque  ita  profectus  est,  ut  concionem  turbulentam,  in  qua 
ejus  furor  desideratus  est,  quae  illo  ipso  die  habita  est,  relin- 
queret:  quam,  nisi  obire  facinoris  locum  tempusque  voluisset, 
nunquain  rcliquisset.  Milo  autem  cum  in  senatu  fuisset  eo  die, 
quoad  senatus  dimissus  est,  domum  venit:  (27)  calceos  et  vesti- 
menta  mutavit :  paullisper,  dum  se  uxor,  ut  fit,  comparat,  com- 
moi'atus  est :  deinde  profectus  est  id  temporis,  ciim  jam  Clodius, 
siquidem  eo  die  Romam  venturus  erat,  redire  potuisset.  Obviam 
fit  ei  Clodius  expeditus,  in  equo,  nulla  rheda,  nullis  impedimentis, 
(28)  nuUis  Graecis  comitibus,  ut  solebat;  (29)  sine  uxore,  quod 
nunquam  fere :  cum  hie  insidiator,  qui  iter  illud  ad  caedem  fa- 
ciendara  apparasset,  cum  uxore  veheretur  in  rheda,  penulatus, 
magno  et  impedito,  et  muliebri  ac  delicate  ancillarum  puerorum- 
que  (jpmitatu.  Fit  obviam  Clodio  ante  fundum  ejus  hora  fere  un- 
decima,  aut  non  multo  secus ;  statim  complures  cum  telis  in  hunc 
faciunt  de  loco  superiore  impetum :  adversi  rhedarium  occidunt : 
cum  autem  hie  de  rheda,  rejecta  penula,  desiluisset,  seque  acri 
animo  defenderet ;  illi,  qui  erant  cum  Clodio,  gladiis  eductis,  par- 
tim  recurrere  ad  rhedam,  ut  a  tergo  Milonem  adorirentur ;  par- 
tim,  quod  hunc  jam  interfectum  putarent,  caedere  incipiunt  ejus 
servos,  qui  post  erant :  ex  quibus,  qui  animo  fideli  in  dominum  et 
praesenti  fuerunt,  partim  occisi  sunt,  partim,  cum  ad  rhedam  pug- 
nari  viderent,  et  domino  succurrere  prohiberentur,  Milonemque 
occisum  etiam  ex  ipso  Clodio  audirent,  et  revera  putarent ;  fece- 
runt  id  servi  Milwiis  (dicam  enim  non  derivandi  criminis  causa, 
sed  ut  factum  est)  neque  imperante,  neque  sciente,  neque  prae- 
sente  domino,  quod  suos  quisque  servos  in  tali  re  &cere  voluisset. 

NOTES. 


(26)  Laivuvium  ad  fiaminem  proden- 
dum.'] Lanuvium  was  a  municipal  town 
in  the  Appian  way,  about  twelve  miles 
from  Rome.  The  famous  temple  of  Juno 
Sospita  wag  in  it,  to  oiiiciate  in  which  a 
priest  was  yearly  nominated  by  a  magi- 
strate  called  the  dictator. 

(27)  Calceos  et  vestimenta  mutavit.'] 
The  Roman  senators  were  distinguished 
from  all  the  other  citizens  by  the  orna- 
ments of  their  ordinary  dress  and  habit, 
especially  by  their  w>t  or  tunic,  and  the 
fashion  of  their  shoes ;  of  which  the  old 
writers  make  frequent  mention.  The 
peculiar  ornament  of  their  tunic  was  the 
latus  claims,  as  it  was  called,  being  a 
broad  stripe  of  purple  sewed  upon  the 
fore  part  of  it,  and  running  down  the 
middle  of  the  breast,  which  was  the  pro. 
per  distinction  between  them  and  the 


fenights,  tvho  wore  a  much  narrower 
stripe  of  the  same  colour,  and  in  the 
same  manner.  The  fashion  also  of  their 
shoes  was  peculiar,  and  different  from 
that  of  the  rest  of  the  city.  This  differ- 
ence appeared  in  the  colour,  shape,  and 
ornament  of  the  shoes.  The  colour  of 
them  was  black;  the  form  somewhat  like 
to  a  short  boot,  reaching  up  to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  leg,  as  they  are  sometimes  seen 
in  ancient  statues  and  bas-reliefs;  and 
the  proper  ornament  of  them  was,  the 
figure  of  an  half-moon  sewed  or  fastened 
upon  the  fore-part  of  them  near  the 
ancles;  designed,  according  to  some 
writers,  to  express  the  letter  C,  the  nu- 
meral mark  of  an  hundred,  which  was 
the  original  number  of  the  senate  when 
it  was  first  instituted  by  Romulus. 
(28)  NuUii  Craecis  comitibus.]  U 
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was  obliged,  by  the  18th  of  January,  to  be  at  Lanuviuci,  where 
he  was  dictator,  in  order  to  nominate  a  priest,  a  duty  which  the 
laws  rendered  necessary  to  be  performed  every  year ;  he  went 
suddenly  from  Rome  the  day  before,  in  order,  as  appears  by  the 
event,  to  waylay  Milo  in  his  own  grounds ;  and  this  at  a  time 
when  he  was  obliged  to  leave  a  tumultuous  assembly,  which  he 
had  summoned  that  very  day,  where  his  presence  was  necessary 
to  carr\'  on  his  mad  designs ;  a  thing  he  never  would  have  done, 
if  he  had  not  been  desirous  to  take  the  advantage  of  that  particu- 
lar time  and  place  for  perpetrating  his  villany.  But  Milo,  after 
having  staid  in  the  senate  that  day  till  the  house  was  broke  up, 
went  home,  changed  his  shoes  and  clothes,  waited  a  while,  as 
usual,  till  his  wife  had  got  ready  to  attend  him,  and  then  set  for- 
ward about  the  time  that  Clodius,  if  he  had  proposed  to  come 
back  to  Rome  that  day,  might  have  returned.  Clodius  meets 
him,  equipped  for  an  engagement,  on  horseback,  without  either 
chariot  or  baggage,  without  his  Grecian  servants,  and,  what  was 
more  extraordinary,  without  his  wife ;  while  this  lyer-in-wait, 
who  had  contrived  the  journey  on  purpose  for  an  assassination, 
■was  in  a  chariot  with  his  wife,  muffled  up  in  his  cloak,  incumber- 
ed with  a  crowd  of  servants,  and  with  a  feeble  and  timid  train  of 
women  and  boys.  He  meets  Clodius  near  his  own  estate  a  little 
before  sun-set,  and  is  immediately  attacked  by  a  body  of  men, 
who  throw  their  darts  at  him  from  an  eminence,  and  kill  his 
coachman.  Upon  which  he  threw  off  his  cloak,  leaped  from  his 
chariot,  and  defended  himself  with  great  bravery.  In  the  mean- 
time, Clodius's  attendants  drawing  their  swords,  some  of  them 
ran  back  to  the  chariot,  in  order  to  attack  Milo  in  the  rear, 
whilst  others,  thinking  that  he  was  already  killed,  fell  upon  his 
servants  who  were  behind :  these,  being  resolute  and  faithful  to 
their  master,  were,  some  of  them,  slain  ;  whilst  the  rest,  seeing  a 
warm  engagement  near  the  chariot,  being  prevented  from  going 
to  their  master's  assistance,  hearing  besides  from  Clodius  himseff 
that  Milo  was  killed,  and  believing  it  to  be  fact,  acted  upon  this 
occasion  (I  mention  it  not  with  a  view  to  elude  the  accusation, 
but  because  it  was  the  true  state  of  the  case)  without  the  orders, 
without  the  knowledge,  without  the  presence  of  their  master,  as 
every  man  would  wish  his  own  servants  should  act  in  the  like  cir- 
cumstances. 
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NOTES. 


mary  for  the  richer  of  the  Romans   1  married  to  Antony,     She  was  a  perfect 
to  entertain  in  their^  houses  scholars  and    j  fury  ;  such,  it  is  said,  was  her  implacable 

I  hatred  to  Cicero,  that,  after  hi^  death. 


philosophers  from  Greece,  who  general- 
ly accompanied  them  when  they  travel-    |  she  vented  her  impotent  rage  upoo  hi» 
led,  m  order  to  amuse  or  instruct  them.      I  head,  spit  upon  it ;  and  thrust  a  bodk-'n 


,  pit  upon  It , 
(29)  Sine  uxore.]  Clodius  had  for  his  I  through  hi$  tongue. 
*-   one  Fulvia.  who  was  afterwards   ) 
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XI.  Haec,  sicut  exposui,  ita  gesta  sunt,  judices :  insidiator  su- 
peratiis,  vi  victa  vis,  vel  potius  oppressa  virtute  audacia  est.  Nihil 
dico,  quid  respublica  consecuta  sit,  nihil  quid  vos,  nihil  quid  om- 
nes  boni :  nihil  sane  id  prosit  Miloni,  qui  hoc  fato  natus  est,  ut 
ne  se  quidem  servare  potuerit,  quin  una  rempublicam,  vosque  ser- 
Varet :  si  id  jure  non  posset,  nihil  habeo  quod  defendam ;  sin  hoc 
fet  ratio  doctis,  et  necessitas  barbaris,  et  mos  gentibus,  ct  feris  na- 
tura  ipsa  praescripsit,  ut  omnem  semper  vim,  quacunque  ope  pos- 
sent,  a  corpore,  a  capite,  a  vita  sua  propulsarent ;  non  potestis 
hoc  facinus  improbum  judicare,  quin  simul  judicetis,  omnibus  qui 
in  latrones  inciderint,  aut  illorum  telis,  aut  vestris  sententiis  esse 
pereundum.  Quod  si  ita  putasset ;  certe  optabilius  Miloni  fuisset 
dare  jugulum  P.  Clodio,  non  semel  ab  illo,  neque  tum  primum 
petitum  ;  quam  jugulari  a  vobis,  quia  se  illi  non  jugulandum  tra- 
didisset.  Sin  hoc  nemo  vestrum  ita  sentit ;  illud  jam  in  judicium 
venit,  non,  occisusne  sit,  quod  fatemur :  sed  jure,  an  injuria : 
quod  multis  antea  in  causis  jam  quaesitum  est.  Insidias  factas 
esse  constat :  et  id  est  quod  senatus  contra  rempublicam  factum 
judicavit :  ab  utro  factae  sint,  incertum  est ;  de  hoc  igitur  latum 
est  ut  quaereretur.  Ita  et  senatus  rem,  non  hominem  notavit,  et 
Pompeius  de  jure,  non  de  facto,  quaestionem  tulit. 

XII.  Nunquid  igitur  aliud  in  judicium  venit,  nisi  uter  utri 
insidias  fecerit  ?  protecto  nihil ;  si  hie  illi ;  ut  ne  sit  impune : 
si  ille  huic ;  tum  nos  scelere  solvamur.  Quonam  igitur  pacto 
probari  potest,  insidias  Miloni  fecisse  Clodium?  satis  est  qui- 
dem in  ilia  tam  audaci,  tam  nefaria  bellua  docere,  magnam  ei  cau- 
sam,  magnam  spem  in  Milonis  morte  propositam,  magnas  utilita- 
tes  fuisse.  (30)  Itaque  illud  Cassianum,  cui  bono  fuerit  ?  in  his 
personis  valeat;  etsi  boni  nidlo  emolumento  impelluntur  in  frau- 
dem,  improbi  saepe  parvo.  Atque,  Milone  interfecto,  Clodius 
hoc  assequebatur,  non  modo  ut  praetor  esset,  non  eo  consulc, 
quo  sceleris  nihil  facere  posset :  sed  etiam  ut  his  consulibus  praetor 


NOTES. 


(30)  Itaque  illud  Cassianum.]  We  are 
told  by  Asconius,  that  Cassius  was  a  man 
of  great  severity  ;  and  that  when  he  was 
examiner  in  any  case  of  murder,  he  al- 
ways exhorted,  nay  commanded,  the 
judges  to  inquire  what  prospect  of  ad- 


^ 


vantage  could  arise  to  the  murderer  from 
the  fact.  Valerius  Maximus,  B.  3.  ch.  7. 
says,  that  his  tribunal,  on  account  of  his 
excessive  severity,  was  called  the  rock  of 
criminals. 
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Sect.  XL  This,  my  lords,  is  a  faithful  account  of  the  matter  of 
fiict :  the  person  who  lay  in  wait  was  himself  overcome,  and  force 
subdued  bv  force,  or  rather  audaciousness  chastised  by  true  valour. 
I  say  nothing  of  the  advantage  which  accrues  to  the  state  in  gene- 
ral, to  yourselves, in  particular,  and  to  all  good  men;  I  am  con- 
tent to  wftve'ihe  argument  I  might  draw  from  hence  in  favour  of 
ray  client,  whose  destiny  was  so  peculiar,  that  he  could  not  secure 
his  own  safety,  without  securing  yours  and  that  of  the  republic  at 
the  same  time.  If  he  could  not  do  it  lawfully,  there  is  no  room 
for  attempting  his  defence.  But  if  reason  teaches  the  learned,  ne- 
cessity the  barbarian,  common  custom  all  nations  in  general,  and 
even  nature  itself  instructs  the  brutes  to  defend  their  bodies,  limbs, 
and  hves,  when  attacked,  by  all  possible  methods,  you  cannot  pro- 
nounce this  action  criminal,  without  determining,  at  the  same  time, 
that  whoever  falls  into  the  hands  of  a  highwayman,  must  of  neces- 
sity perish  either  by  his  sword  or  your  decisions.  Had  Milo  been 
of  this  opinion,  he  would  certainly  have  chosen  to  have  fallen  by 
the  hand  of  Clodius,  who  had  more  than  once  before  this  made 
an  attempt  upon  his  life,  rather  than  be  executed  by  your  order, 
because  he  had  not  tamely  executed  himself  a  victim  to  his  rage. 
But  if  none  of  you  are  of  this  opinion,  the  proper  question  is,  not 
whether  Clodius  was  killed  ?  for  that  we  grant ;  but  whether  just- 
ly, or  unjustly  ?  an  inquiry,  of  which  many  precedents  are  to  be 
found.  That  a  plot  was  laid,  is  very  evident ;  and  this  is  what 
the  senate  decreetl  to  be  injurious  to  the  state ;  but  by  which  of 
them  laid,  is  uncertain.  This  then  is  the  point  which  the  law 
directs  us  to  inquire  into.  Thus,  what  the  senate  decreed,  related 
to  the  action,  not  the  man ;  and  Pomj^y  enacted,  not  upon  the 
matter  of  fact,  but  of  law. 

Sect.  XII.  Is  nothing  else  therefore  to  be  determined  but  this 
single  question,  which  of  them  waylaid  the  other  ?  Nothing,  cer- 
tainly. If  it  appear  that  Milo  was  the  aggressor,  we  ask  no  favour; 
but  if  Clodius,  you  will  then  acquit  us  of  the  crime  that  has  been 
laid  to  our  charge.  What  method  then  can  we  take  to  prove  that 
Clodius  lay  in  wait  for  Milo  ?  It  is  sufficient,  considering  what  an 
audacious  abandoned  wretch  he  was,  to  shew  that  he  lay  under  a 
strong  temptation  to  it,  that  he  formed  great  hopes,  and  proposed 
to  himself  gi-eat  advantages  from  Milo  s  death.  Let  that  question 
of  Cassius  therefore,  xtkose  interest  zvas  it  ?  be  applied  to  the  pre- 
sent case.  For  though  no  consideration  can  prevail  upon  a  good 
man  to  be  guilty  of  a  base  action,  yet  to  a  bad  man  the  least  pro- 
spect of  advantage  will  often  be  sufficient.  By  Milo's  death,  Clodius 
not  only  gained  his  point  of  being  praetor,  \vithout  that  restraint 
which  his  adversary's  power  as  consul  would  have  laid  upon  his 
wicked  designs,  but  likewise  that  of  being  praetor  under  these  con- 
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esset,  quibus  si  non  adjuvantibus,  at  conniventibus  eerte  sperasset 
se  posse  rempublicam  eludere  in  illis  suis  cogitatis  furoribus ;  ciijun 
illi  conatus,  ut  ipse  ratiocinabatur,  nee  si  possent,  reprimere  cupe- 
rent,  cum  tantum  beneficium  ei  se  debere  arbitrarentur :  et,  si  vel- 
lent,  fortasse  vix  possent  t'rangere  hominis  sceleratissimi  corrobo- 
ratam  jam  vetustate  audaciam.  An  vero,  judices,  vos  soli  ignoratis  ? 
vos  hospites  in  hac  urbe  versamini  ?  vestrae  peregrinantur  aures, 
neque  in  hoc  pervagato  civitatis  sermone  versantur,  quas  ille  leges 
(si  leges  nominandae  sunt,  ac  non  faces  urbis  et  pestes  reipublicae) 
fuerit  impositurus  nobis  omnibus,  atque  inusturus  ?  Exhibe,  quae- 
so,  Sexte  Clodi,  exhibe  librarium  illud  legum  vestrarum,  quod  te 
iiiunt  eripuisse  e  domo,  et  ex  mediis  armis  turbaque  nocturna, 

(31)  tanquam  Palladium,  sustulisse,  ut  praeclarum  videlicet  munus 
ac  instrumentum  tribunatus  ad  aliquem,  si  nactus  esses,  qui  tuo 
drbitrio  tribunatum  gereret,  deferre  posses.  Et  aspexit  me  quidem 
illis  ocuHs,  quibus  turn  solebat,  cum  omnibus  omnia  minabatur; 

(32)  movet  me  quippe  lumen  curiae. 

XIII.  Quid?  tu  me  iratum,  Sexte,  putas  tibi,  cujus  tu  inimicis- 
simum  multo  crudelius  etiam  punitus  es,  quam  erat  humanitatis 
meae  postulare?  Tu  P.  Clodii  cruentum  cadaver  ejecisti  domo :  tu 
in  publicum  abjecisti:  tu  (33)  spoliatum  imaginibus,  exsequiis, 
pompa,  laudatione,  infelicissimis  lignis  semiustulatum,  nocturnis 
canibus  dilaniandum  reliquisti ;  quam  rem  etsi  necessario  fecisti, 
tamen,  quoniam  in  meo  inimico  crudelitatera  exprompsisti  tuam, 
laudare  non  possum,  irasci  certe  non  debeo.  P.  Clodii  praeturam 
non  sine  maximo  rerum  novarum  metu  proponi,  et  solutam  fore 
videbatis,  nisi  esset  is  consul,  qui  eam  auderet  possetque  constrin- 
gere.  Eum  Milonem  esse  cum  sentiret  universus  populus  Roma- 
nus,  quis  dubitaret  sufFragio  suo,  se  metu,  periculo  rempublicam 
liberare  ?  At  nunc,  P.  Clodio  remoto,  usitatis  jam  rebus  eniten- 
dum  est  Miloni,  ut  tueatur  dignitatem  suam ;  singularis  ilia  huic 
uni  concessa  gloria,  quae  quotidie  augebatur  frangendis  furoribus 
Clodianis,  jam  morte  Clodii  cecidit.  Vos  adepti  estis,  ne  quern  civem 

NOTES. 


(31)  Tanguam  Palladium.']  The  Pal- 
iadium  was  a  wooden  image  of  Pallas. 
The  Trojans  fancied  that  it  fell  from  hea- 
Ten  into  an  uncovered  temple,  and  were 
told  by  the  oracle,  that  Troy  could  not 
be  taken  whilst  that  image  remained 
there.  Which  being  understood  by  Dio- 
medes  and  Ulysses,  they  privately  stole 
into  the  temple,  surprised  and  slew  the 
keepers,  and  carried  the  image  away :  it 
was  brought  to  Rome,  by  whom  is  un- 
certain, placed  in  the  temple  of  Vesta, 
and  rescued  from  the  flames  of  that  edi- 
fice by  Metellus  the  high-priest. 


(32)  Movet  me  quippe  lumen  curiae.'^ 
"  Jocus  in  ambiguo,"  says  Abramius; 
"  innuit  enim  curiae  incendium  ciim 
"  Sextum  Clodiura  clarissimum  senato- 
'•  rem  vocare  videatur." 

(S3)  Spoliatum  imaginibus.]  We  are 
told  by  Pliny,  that  the  halls  of  the  great 
men  amongst  the  Romans,  were  adorn- 
ed  with  the  images  of  their  deceased 
friends,  done  in  wax;  and  that  when 
any  of  the  family  was  to  be  buried,  these 
images  were  to  be  carried  along  with 
the  corpse. 
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suls,  by  whose  connivances  at  least,  if  not  assistance,  he  hoped  he 
<]iould  be  able  to  betray  the  state  into  the  mad  schemes  he  had 
b  jen  forming ;  persuading  himself,  that  as  they  thought  themselves 
under  so  great  an  obligation  to  him,  they  would  have  no  inclina- 
tion to  oppose  any  of  his  attempts,  ev^n  if  they  should  have  it  in, 
their  power;  and  that  if  they  were  inchned  to  do  it,  they  would 
}K'rhaps  be  scarce  able  to  contro^i  the  mo»-t  prt)fligate  of  all  men, 
\s  ho  had  been  confirmed  and  hardened  in  his  audaciousness  by  a 
long  series  of  villanies.  Are  you  then,  my  lords,  alone  ignorant  ? 
are  you  strangers  in  this  city  ?  Has  the  report,  which  so  generally 
obtains  in  the  town,  of  those  laws  (if  they  are  to  be  called  laws,  and 
not  rather  the  scourges  of  the  city,  and  the  {ilagues  of  the  repubUc) 
which  he  intended  to  have  imposed  and  fixed  as  a  brand  of  infamy 
upon  us  all,  never  reached , bur  eais  ?  Shew  us,  I  beg  of  you,  Sex- 
tiis  Clodius,  shew  us  that  register  of  yom*  laws,  which,  they  say, 
you  rescued  out  of  his  house,  and  carried  off  like  another  Palla- 
dium, in  the  midst  of  an  armed  force,  and  a  midnight  mob;  that 
you  might  have  an  honourable  legacy,  and  ample  instnictions  for 
some  future  tribune,  who  shoidd  hold  his  office  under  your  direc-' 
tion,  if  such  a  tribune  you  could  find.  Now  he  casts  a  look  at  me, 
like  tliat  he  used  to  assume  when  he  threatened  universal  ruin. 
I  am  indeed  struck  with  that  hght  of  tlie  senate. 

Sect.  XIII.  Wliat,  Sextus,  do  you  imagine  I  am  angry  with 
you,  who  have  treated  "my  gieatest  enemy  with  more  severity  than 
the  hmnanity  of  my  temper  could  have  allowed  me  to  have  re- 
quired ?  You  threw  the  bloody  body  of  P.  Clodius  out  of  his 
house,  you  exposed  it  to  public  view  in  the  streets,  you  left  it  by 
night  a  prey  to  the  dogs,  half  consumed  with  unhallowed  wood, 
stript  of  its  images,  and  deprived  of  the  usual  encomiums  and  fu- 
neral pomp.  This,  though  it  is  true  you  did  it  out  of  mejdftjaece&» 
■iil^y^J  cannot  commend ;  yet  as  my  enemy  was  the  object  of  your 
cruelty,  I  ought  not  certainly  to  be  angry  with  yoi^  You  saw 
thei'e  was  the  greatest  reason  to  diead  a  revolution  in  the  state 
from  the  praetorship  of  Clodius,  unless  the  man,  who  hath  both 
courage  and  power  to  controul  him,  were  chasen  consul.  ^\  hen 
all  the  Iloman  people  were  convhiced  that  Milo  was  the  man, 
what  citizen  could  have  hesitated  a  moment  about  giving  hun  his 
vote,  when  by  that  vote  he  at  once  relieved  his  own  fears,  and 
delivered  the  republic  from  the  utmost  danger  ?  But  now  Clo- 
dius is  taken  off,  it  requires  extraordinary  efforts  in  Milo  to 
support  his  dignity.  That  singular  honour  by  which  he  was 
distinguished,  and  which  daily  increased  by  his  repressing  the 
outrages  of  the  Clodian  faction,  vanished  with  the  death  of  Clo- 
dius. You  have  gained  this  advantage,  that  thei'e  is  now  no  citi- 
zen you  have  to  fear ;  while  Milo  has  lost  a  fine  field  for  display- 
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nietueretis :  hie  exercitationem  virtutis,  suffragationem  consulatus, 
fontem  perennem  gloriae  suae  perdidit.  Itaque  Milonis  consulatus, 
qui  vivo  Clodio  labefactari  non  poterat,  mortuo  denique  tentari 
coeptus  est.  Non  modo  igitur  nihil  prodest,  sed  obest  etiani  P.  Clo- 
dii  mors  Miloni.  At  valuit  odium :  fecit  iratus,  fecit  inimicus,  fecit 
ultor  injuriae,  punitor  doloris  sui ;  quid,  si  haec,  non  dico,  majora 
flierunt  in  Clodio  quam  in  Milone,  sed  in  illo  maxima,  nulla  in 
hoc  ?  quid  vultis  amplius  ?  quid  enim  odisset  Clodium  Milo,  se- 
getem  ac  materiam  suae  gloriae,  praeter  hoc  civile  odium,  quo 
omncs  improbos  odimus  ?  ille  erat  ut  odisset,  primum  defensorem 
salutis  meae ;  deinde  vexatorem  furoris,  domitorem  armorum  suo- 
rum ;  postremo  etiam  accusatorem  suum ;  reus  enim  Milonis 
(S*)  lege  Plotia  fuit  Clodius,  quoad  vixit.  Quo  tandem  animo  hoc 
tyrannum  tulissp  creditis  ?  quantum  odium  illius  ?  et  in  homine 
injusto,  quam  etiam  justum  ? 

]^IV.  Reliquum  est,  ut  jam  ilium  natura  ipsius  consuetudoque 
defendat ;  hunc  autem  haec  eadem  coarguant.  Nihil  per  vim  un- 
quam  Clodius ;  omnia  per  vim  Milo.  Quid  ergo,  judices  ?  cum 
moerentibus  vobis  urbe  cessi,  judicium-ne  timui?  (si)  non  servos, 
non  arma,  non  vim ;  quae  fuisset  igitur  causa  restituendi  mei,  nisi 
fuisset  injusta  ejiciendi  ?  Diem  mihi,  credo,  dixerat,  multam  irro- 
garat,  actionem  perduellionis  intenderat ;  et  mihi  videlicet  in  cau- 
sa aut  vestra  mala,  aut  mea  nee  praeclarissima  etiam  judicium 
timendum  fuit.  Servorum,  et  egentium  civium  et  facinorosorum 
armis  meos  cives,  meis  consiliis  periculisque  servatos,  pro  me  ob- 
jici  nolui.      Vidi  enim,  vidi  hunc  ipsum  (36)  Q.  Hortensium, 

NOTES. 
(34)  Lege  Plotia.'\    This  law  was  en-   ,       (36)  Q.  Hortensium,  lumen  et  orna- 


f  acted  by  P.  Plautius,  tribune  of  the 
people,  anno  675,  against  those  that  at- 
tempted any  force  against  the  state  or 
senate,  or  used  any  violence  to  the  ma- 
gistrates, or  appeared  armed  in  public 
■upon  any  ill  design,  or  forcibly  expelled 


mentum  reipublicae.]  This  Hortensius 
was  a  very  celebrated  orator ;  he  reign- 
ed absolute  in  the  Roman  forum,  when 
Cicero  first  entered  it ;  and  as  his  supe- 
rior fame  was  the  chief  spur  to  Cicero's 
industry,  so  the  shining  specimen  which 


any  person  from  his  lawful  possession.   I  Cicero  soon  gave  of  himself,  made  Hor- 
The  punishment  assigned  to  the  convict-      tensius  likewise   the  brighter  for  it,  by 

1  <' .M   ■_..•-   •-< i.-x.-  I    _t.i._: Li ..- ^  -11  ^1.-  r -f  !-• 


ed  was  offuae  et  ignis  interdictio.  ]  obliging  him  to  exert  all  the  force  of  his 

(  .;)  Non  servus,  non  arma,  non  vim.]  genius  to  maintain  his  ground  against  his 

"When  Cicero  found  himself  reduced  to  young  rival  They  passed  a  great  part  of 

the   condition  of  a  criminal   by  one  of  their  Uves  in  a  kind  of  equal  contest  and 

Clodius's  laws,  he  changed  his  habit  up-  emulation   of  each   other's  merits ;  but 

en  it,  as  was  usual  in  the  case  of  a  public  j   Hortensius,   by   the   superiority    of   his 

impeachment,  and  appeared  about  the  j  years,  having  first  passed  through  the 

streets   n  a  sordid  or  mourning  gown,  to  usual  gradation  of  public  honours,  and 

excite  the  cotv.passion  of  his  fellow  citi-  satisfied  his  ambition  by  obtaining  the 

zer.s;  whilst  Clodius,  at  the  head  of  his  highest,  began  to  relax  somewhat  "of  his 

mob,  contrived  to  meet  and  insult  him  old    contention,    and   give   way   to   the 

at  every  turn,  reproaching  him  for  his  charms  of  ease  and  luxury,  to  which  his 

cowardice  and  dejecfion,  and  throwing  }  nature  strongly  inclined  him,  till  be  was 

airt  and  stontes  i)f  him.  I  forced  at  last  by  the  general  voice  of  the. 
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in*'  his  valour,  the  interest  that  supported  his  election,  and  a  per- 
petual source  of  glory.  Accordingly,  Milo's  election  to  the  con- 
sulate, which  could  never  have  been  hurt  while  Clodius  was  living, 
begins  now  upon  his  death  to  be  disputed.  Milo,  therefore,  is  so  far 
fi'om  receiving  any  benefit  from  Clodius's  death,  that  he  is  really  a 
sufferer  by  it.  But  it  may  be  said  that  hatred  prevailed,  that  anger 
and  resentment  urged  him  on,  that  he  avenged  his  own  wrongs, 
and  redressed  his  own  grievances.  Now,  if  all  these  particulars 
may  be  applied  not  merely  with  greater  propriety  to  Clodius  than 
to  Milo,  but  with  the  utmost  propriety  to  the  one,  and  not  the  least 
to  the  other;  what  more  can  you  desire?  For  why  should  Milo 
bear  any  other  hatred  to  Clodius,  who  furnished  him  with  such  a 
rich  harvest  of  glory,  but  that  which  every  patriot  must  bear  to  all 
bad  men  ?  As  to  Clodius,  he  had  motives  enough  for  bearing  ill- 
will  to  Milo ;  first,  as  my  protector  and  guai-dian ;  then,  as  the 
opposer  of  his  mad  schemes,  and  the  controller  of  his  armed  force; 
and,  lastly,  as  his  accuser.  For  while  he  Hved,  he  was  liable  to  be 
convicted  by  Milo  upon  the  Plotian  law.  With  what  patience  do 
you  imagine,  such  an  imperious  spirit  could  bear  this  ?  How  high 
nmst  his  resentment  have  risen,  and  with  what  justice  too,  in  so 
great  an  enemy  to  justice  ? 

Sect.  XIV.  It  remains  now  to  consider  what  arguments  their 
natural  temper  and  behaviour  will  furnish  out  in  defence  of  the 
one,  and  for  the  conviction  of  the  other.  Clodius  never  made  use 
of  any  violence,  Milo  never  carried  any  point  without  it.  What 
then,  my  lords,  when  I  retired  from  this  city,  leaving  you  in  tears 
for  my  departure,  did  I  fear  standing  a  trial  ?  and  not  rather  the 
insults  of  Clodius's  slaves,  the  force  of  arms,  and  open  violence  ? 
W^hat  reason  could  there  be  for  restoring  me,  if  he  was  not  guilty 
of  injustice  in  banishing  me?  He  had  summoned  me,  I  know  he 
had,  to  appear  upon  my  trial ;  had  set  a  fine  upon  me,  had  brought 
an  action  of  treason  against  me,  anJTTiad  reason  to  fear  the  event 
of  a  trial,  in  a  cause  that  was  neither  glorious  for  you,  nor  very 
honourable  for  myself.  No,  my  lords,  this  was  not  the  case ;  I  was 
unwilling  to  expose  my  countrymen,  whom  I  had  saved  by  my 
counsels,  and  at  the  hazard  of  my  life,  to  the  swords  of  slaves,  in- 
digent citizens,  and  a  crew  of  ruffians.  For  I  saw,  yes,  I  myself 
Ijeheld  this  very  Q.  Hortensius,  the  light  and  ornament  of  the  re- 

NOTES. 

city  to  yield  the  post  of  honour  to  Cicero,  i  to  have  owed  a  great  part  of  their  credit 
He  p-Liblished  several  orations,  which  :  to  the  advantage  of  his  action,  which  yet 
were  extant  long  after  his  death ;  and  it  ^  was  thought  to  have  more  of  art  than 
were  much  ro  be  wi«hed  that  they  had  i  was  necessary  to  an  orator,  so  that  his 
remained  to  this  day;  to  enable  us  to  form  .  compositions  were  not  admired  so  much 
a  judgment  of  the  different  talents  of  by  the  reader,  as  they  had  been  by  the 
two  great  men:  but  they  are  said  i  hearers.  He  was  generally  allowed  how. 
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lumen  et  ornameiitum  reipublicae,  pene  interfici  seiivorura  manu, 
cum  mihi  adesset :  qua  in  turba  C.  Vibienus  senator,  vir  optimus, 
cum  hoc  cum  esset  una,  ita  est  multatus,  ut  vitam  amiserit^  Ita- 
que  quaiido  illius  postea  sica  ilia,  quam  a  Catilina  acceperat,  con- 
quievit  ?  haec  intentata  nobis  est :  huic  ego  vos  objici  pro  me  non 
sum  passus :  haec  insidiata  Pompeio  est :  haec  istam  Appiam  viam, 
monumentum  sui  nominis,  nece  Papirii  cruentavit:  haec,  haec 
eadem  longo  intervallo  con  versa  rursus  est  in  me:  (37)  nuper 
quidem,  ut  scitis,  me  ad  regiam  pene  confecit.  Quid  simile  Mi- 
lonis  ?  cujus  vis  omnis  haec  semper  fuit,  ne  P.  Clodius,  cum  in 
judicium  detrahi  non  posset,  vi  oppressam  civitatem  teneret;  quem 
si  interlicere  voluisset,  quantae,  quoties  occasiones,  quam  prae- 
clarac  fuerunt  ?  Potuit-ne,  cum  domum  ac  deos  penates  suos,  illo 
oppugnantc,  defenderet,  jure  se  ulcisci  ?  potuit-ne  cive  egregio  et 
viro  fortissimo  P.  Sextio,  collega  suo,  yulnerato  ?  potuit-ne  Q. 
Fabricio,  viro  optimo,  cum  de  reditu  meo  legem  ferret,  pulso, 
crudelissima  in  foro  caede  factcl  ?  potuit-ne  L.  Caecilii,  justissimi, 
fortissimique  praetoris,  oppugnata  domo  i  potuit-ne  illo  die,  cum 
est  lata  lex  de  me?  cum  totius  Italiae  concursus,  quem  mea  salus 
concitarat,  facti  illius  gloriam  libens  agnovisset :  ut,  etiam  si  id 
Miio  fecisset,  cuncta  civitas  eam  laudem  pro  sua  vindicaret  ? 

XV.  Atqui  erat  id  temporis  clarissimus  et  fortissimus  consul, 
ininiicus  Clodio,  P.  Lentulus,  ultor  sceleris  illius,  propugnator 
senatus,  defensor  vestrae  voluntatis,  patronus  illius  publici  con- 
sensus, restitutor  salutis  meae :  septem  praetores,  octo  tribuni  ple- 
bis,  illius  adversarii,  defensores  mei :  Ch.  Pompeius  auctor  et  dux 
raei  reditus,  illius  hostis :  cujus  sententiam  senatus  omnis  de  salute 
mea  gravissimam  et  ornatissimam  secutus  est :  qui  populum  Ro- 
manum  cohortatus  est :  qui,  (38)  cum  de  me  decretum  Capuae 
fecit,  ipse  cunctae  Italiae  cupicnti  et  ejus  fidem  imploranti  sig- 

NOTESL 


ever,  by  the  antients,  and  by  Cicero  him- 
self, to  have  possessed  every  accomplish- 
ment which  could  adorn  an  orator :  ele- 
gance of  style;  art  of  composition  j  fer- 
tility of  invention;  sweetness  of  elocu- 
tion; gracefulness  of  action.  The  pro- 
digious strength  of  his  memory  is  parti- 
cularly celebrated ;  a  remarkable  instance 
of  it  is  recorded  by  the  elder  Seneca.  He 
undertook,  it  seems,  as  a  proof  of  its 
force,  to  attend  a  whole  day  at  a  public 
auction,  and  give  an  exact  account  of 
every  thing  that  was  put  up  to  sale,  of 
the  price  at  which  it  was  sold,  and  of 
the  name  of  every  particular  purchaser  ; 
and  this  he  accordingly  executed,  with- 
out failing  in  a  single  article.  Notwith- 
standing the  rivalship  between  our  ora. 


tor  and  him,  there  was  a  mutual  friend- 
ship between  them.  "This  harmony,  so 
unusual  with  those  who  contend  toge- 
ther for  the  same  prize,  was  greatly  ow- 
ing  to  the  good  offices  of  Atticus;  who 
seems  indeed,  upon  all  occasions,  to  have 
employed  the  remarkable  influence  he 
had  with  all  parties,  in  reconciling  differ- 
ences,  and  cementing  friendships, 

(37)  Nuper  quidem,  ut  scitis,  me  ad 
regiam  pene  confecit.]  It  is  not  easy  tp 
determine  on  what  occasion  it  was  that 
Clodius  made  this  attack  upon  Cicero. 
Asconius  imagines  that  it  was  under  the 
consulship  of  Domitius  and  Messals, 
when  the  parties  of  Hypsaeus  and  Milp. 
fought  in  the  sacred  way,  and  sevex^ 
were  killed  oa  the  side  of  Milo. 
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public,  almost  murdered  by  the  hands  of  slaves,  while  he  waited 
on  me ;  and  it  was  in  the  same  tumult,  that  C.  Vibienus,  a  senator 
of  great  worth,  who  was  in  his  company,  was  handled  so  roughly 
that  it  cost  him  his  life.  When,  therefore,  has  tliat  dagger,  which 
Clodius  received  from  Catiline,  rested  in  its  sheath  ?  It  has  been 
aimed  at  me ;  but  I  would  not  suffer  you  to  expose  yourselves  to 
its  rage  on  my  account ;  with  it  he  lay  in  wait  for  Pompey,  and 
stained  the  Appian  way,  that  monument  of  the  Clodian  family, 
with  the  blood  of  Papirius.  The  same,  the  very  same  weapon  was, 
after  a  long  distance  of  time,  again  turned  against  me ;  and  you 
know  how  narrowly  I  escaped  being  destroyed  by  it  lately  at  the 
palace-  WTiat  now  of  this  kind  can  be  laid  to  Milo's  charge? 
whose  force  has  only  been  employed  to  save  tli^  state  from  the 
violence  of  Clodius,  when  he  could  not  be  brought  to  a  trial. 
Had  he  been  inclined  to  kill  him,  how  often  had  he  the  fairest 
opportunities  of  doing  it?  Might  he  not  legally  have  revenged 
himself  upon  him,  when  he  was  defending  his  house  and  hous- 
hold  gods  against  his  assault  ?  Might  he  not,  when  that  excel- 
lent citizen  and  brave  man,  P.  Sextius,  his  colleague,  was  wound- 
ed? might  he  not,  when  Q.  Fabricius,  that  worthy  man,  was 
abused,  and  a  most  barbarous  slaughter  made  in  the  forum,  ujv 
on  his  proposing  the  law  for  my  restoration  ?  might  he  not,  whea 
the  hjouse  of  L.  Caecilius,  that  upright  and  brave  praetor,  was 
attacked?  might  he  not,  on  that  day  when  the  law  passed  in  re- 
lation to  me  ?  when  a  vast  concourse  of  people  from  all  parts  of 
Italy,  animated  with  a  concern  for  my  safety,  would,  with  joyful 
voice,  have  celebratad  the  glory  of  the  action,  and  the  whole  city 
have  claimed  the  jionour  of  what  was  performed  by  Milo  alone  ? 

Sect.  XV.  At  that  time  P.  Lentulus,  a  man  of  distinguished 
worth  and  bravery,  was  consul;  the  professed  enemy  of  Clodius, 
ihe  avenger  of  his  crimes,  the  guardian  of  the  senate,  the  defender 
of  your  decrees,  the  support  of  that  public  union,  and  the  restorer 
of  my  safety :  there  were  seven  praetors  and  eight  tribunes  of  the 
l^eople  in  my  interest,  in  opposition  to  him.  Pompey,  the  first 
mover  and  patron  of  my  return,  was  his  enemy ;  whose  important 
_  and  illustrious  decree  for  my  restoration  was  seconded  by  the  whole 
.senate ;  who  encouraged  the  Roman  people,  and  when  he  passed  a 
decree  in  my  favour  at  Capua,  gave  the  signal  to  all  Italy,  solicitous 
.&r  my  satety,  and  impk>i"ing  his  assistance  in  my  behaJii  to  repair 

NOTES. 

|[S8)  Cum  de  me  decretum  Capuae fecit]  \  visiting  all  the  other  Colonies  and  chief 


napey  presided  in  person,  when  the  in- 
liabitants  of  Capua,  where  he  had  plant- 
«!  a  colony,  made  a  decree  to  Cicero's 

aour ;  he  took  the  trouble  likewise  of 


towns  in  these  parts,  to  appoint  them  a 
day  of  general  rendezvous  at  Rome,  to 
assist  at  the  promulgation  of  the  h^  for 
Cicero's  return. 
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num  dedit,  ut  ad  me  restituendum  Romam  concurrerent ;  omnia 
turn  denique  in  ilium  odia  civium  ardebant  desiderio  mei :  quem 
si  qui  turn  iuteremisset,  non  de  impunitate  ejus,  sed  de  praemiis  co- 
gitaretur.  Tamen  se  Milo  continuit,  et  P.  Clodium  ad  judicium 
bis,  ad  vim  nunquam  vocavit.  Quid  ?  private  Milone,  et  reo  ad 
populum,  accusante  P.  Clodlo,  cum  in  Cn.  Pompeium  pro  Milo- 
ne dicentem  impetus  factus  est ;  quae  turn  non  modo  occasio,  sed 
etiam  causa  illius  opprimendi  fuit  ?  Nuper  vero  (39)  cum  M.  An- 
tonius  summam  spem  salutis  bonis  omnibus  attu!isset»  gravissi- 
mamque  adolescens  nobilissimus  reipub.  partem  fortissime  susce- 
pisset,  atque  illam  belluam,  judicii  laqueos  declinantem,  jam  ir- 
retitam  tenerit :  qui  locus,  quod  tempus  illud,  dii  immortales, 
fuit  ?  Cum  se  lUe  fugiens  in  scalarum  tenebras  abdidisset,  mag- 
num Miloni  fuit  conficere  illam  pcstem  nulla  sua  invidia,  Antonii 
vero  maxima  gloria  ?  Quid,  comitiis  in  campo  quoties  potestas 
fuit  ?  cum  ille  vi  in  septa  irruisset,  gladios  distringendos,  lapides 
jaciendos  curasset,  deinde  subito,  vultu  Milonis  perterritus,  fuge- 
ret  ad  'I'iberim,  vos  et  omnes  boni  vota  faceretis,  ut  Miloni  uti 
virtute  sua  liberet  ? 

XVI.  Quem  igitur  cum  omnium  gratia  noluit ;  hunc  voluit 
cum  aliquorum  querela  ?  quem  jure,  quem  loco,  quem  tempore, 
quem  impune  non  est  ausus ;  hunc  injuria,  iniquo  loco,  sJieno 
tempore,  periculo  capitis  non  dubitavit  occidere  ?  Praesertim, 
judices,  cum  honoris  amplissimi  contentio,  et  dies  comitiorum 
subesset ;  quo  quidem  tempore  (40)  (scio  enim  quam  timida  sit 
ambitio,  quantaque  et  quam  solicita  cupiditas  consulatus)  omnia, 
non  modo  quae  reprehendi  palam,  sed  etiam  quae  obscure  cogi- 
tari  possunt,  timemus  :  rumorem,  fabulam  fictam,  falsam  perhor- 
rescimus  ;  ora  omnium  atque  oculos  intuenmr ;  nihil  enim  est 
tam  molle,  tam  tenerum,  tam  aut  fragile,  aut  flexibile,  quam  vo- 
luntas erga  nos  sensusque  civium:  qui  non  modo  improbitati 


NOTES. 


(39)  Cum  M.  Antonius  summam  spem 
salutis  bonis  omnibus  attulisset]  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  say  what  part  of  Antony's  con- 
duct Cicero  here  refers  to.  Some  com- 
mentators imagine,  nor  Is  it  improbable, 
that  he  employed  forcible  measures  in  op- 
position to  Clodius,  when  he  was  form- 
ing a  new  tribe  of  the  scum  of  the  citi- 
zens, and  that  Cicero  refers  to  this. 

(40)  Scio  enim  quam  timida  sit  ambi- 
tio, qunntaque  et  quavi  solicita  cupiditas 
ts-nsulalus-l  Cicero,  in  this  passage,  gives 


a  strong  and  lively  representation  of  the 
anxiety  that  attends  a  life  of  ambition  in 
general;  but  what  he  says  is  peculiarly" 
applicable  to  those  who  aspired  to  any 
public  dignity  in  Ronse.  For  as  the  peo- 
ple of  Rome  had  much  to  give,  so  they 
expected  to  be  much  courted:  and,  ac- 
cordingly, the  candidates  for  public  offi- 
ces were  obliged  to  employ  various  arts 
to  recommend  themselves  to  their  favour, 
and  to  be  extremely  careful  not  to  give 
the  least  shadow  of  offence. 
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ill  a  body  to  Rome  to  have  my  sentence  reversed.  In  a  word, 
the  citizens  were  then  so  inflamed  with  rage  against  him,  from 
their  affection  to  me,  that  had  he  been  killed  at  that  juncture, 
they  would  not  have  thought  so  much  of  acquitting  as  of  reward- 
ing the  person  by  whose  hand  he  fell.  And  yet  Milo  so  for  go- 
verned his  temper,  that  though  he  prosecuted  him  twice  in  a  court 
of  judicature,  he  never  had  recourse  to  violent  measures  against 
him.  But  what  do  I  say  ?  while  Milo  was  a  private  person,  and 
stood  accused  by  Clodius  before  the  people,  when  Pompey  was 
assaulted  in  the  midst  of  a  speech  he  was  making  in  Milo's  favour, 
what  a  fair  opportunity,  and,  I  will  even  add,  sufficient  reason 
was  there  for  dispatching  him  ?  Again,  when  Mark  Antony  had, 
on  a  late  occasion,  raised  in  the  minds  of  all  men,  the  most  hvely 
hopes  of  seeing  the  state  in  a  happier  condition ;  when  that  noble 
youth  had  bravely  undertaken  the  defence  of  h^  country  in  a  most 
<langerous^  quarter,  and  had  actually  secured  that  wild  beast  in 
the  toils  of  justice,  which  he  endeavoured  to  avoid ;  immortal  gods  I 
liow  favourable  was  the  time  and  place  for  destroying  him  ?  When 
Clodius  concealed  himself  beneath  a  dark  stair-case,  how  easily 
could  Milo  have  destroyed  that  plague  of  his  country-,  and  thus 
have  heightened  the  glory  of  Antony,  without  incurring  the  hatred 
of  any  ?  how  often  was  it  in  his  power,  while  the  comitia  were  held 
in  the  field  of  Mars  ?  When  Clodius  had  forced  his  way  within 
the  inclosure,  and  his  party  begun,  by  his  direction,  to  draw  their 
swords,  and  throw  stones  ;  and  then,  on  a  sudden,  being  struck 
with  terror  at  the  sight  of  Milo,  fled  to  the  Tiber ;  how  earnestly 
did  you,  and  every  good  man,  wish  that  Milo  had  then  displayed 
his  valour? 

Sect.  XVI.  Can  you  imagine  then  that  Milo  would  choose  to 
incur  the  ill-will  of  any,  by  an  action  which  he  forbore  when  it 
would  have  gained  him  the  applause  of  all  ?  Would  he  make  no 
scruple  of  killing  him,  at  the  hazard  of  his  own  life,  without  any 
provocation,  at  the  most  improper  time  and  place,  whom  he  did 
not  venture  to  attack  when  he  had  justice  on  his  side,  had  so  con- 
venient an  opportunity,  and  would  have  run  no  risk  ?  especially, 
ray  lords,  when  his  struggle  for  the  supreme  office  in  the  state, 
fmd  the  day  of  his  election  was  at  hand ;  at  which  critical  season 
(for  1  know  by  experience  how  timorous  ambition  is,  and  what  a 
solicitous  concern  there  is  about  the  consulate)  vrc  dread  not  only 
the  charges  that  may  openly  be  brought  against  us,  but  even  the 
most  secret  whispers  and  hidden  surmises ;  when  we  trtemble  at 
every  rumour,  every  false,  forged,  and  frivolous  story ;  when  we 
explore  the  features,  and  watch  the  looks  of  every  one  we  meet. 
For  nothiilg  is  so  changeable,  to  ticklish,  so  frail,  and  so  flexible, 
SIS  the  inclinations  and  sentiments  of  our  fellow-citizens  upon  such 
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irascuntur  candidatorum,  sed  etiam  in  rectc  factis  saepe  fastidi- 
unt.  Hunc  diem  igitur  canipi  speratum  atque  exoptatum  sibl 
proponens  Milo,  cruentis  manibus  scelus  et  facinus  prae  se  ferens 
et  confitens,  ad  ilia  aiigustacenturiarum  auspicia  veuiebat?  quam 
hoc  non  credibile  in  hoc  ?  quam  idem  in  Clodio  non  diibitandum, 
qiiin  se  ille,  interfecto  Milone,  regnaturmii  putaret  ?  Quid  ?  quod 
caput  audaciae  est,  judices:  quis  ignorat,  maxiniam  illecebram 
esse  peccandi  impunitatis  spem  ?  In  utro  igitur  haec  fuit  ?  in  Mi- 
lone,  qui  etiam  nmic  reus  est  facti,  aut  praeclari,  aut  certe  neces- 
sarii?  an  in  Clodio,  qui  ita  judicia  poenamque  contempserat, 
(41)  ut  eum  nihil  delectarct,  quod  aut  per  naturam  fas  esset,  aut 
per  leges  liceret  ?  Sed  quid  ego  argumentor  ?  quid  plura  dispute  ? 
te,  Q.  Petilli,  appello,  optimum  et  fortissunum  civem :  te,  M. 
Cato,  testor :  quos  mihi  divina  quaedam  sors  dedit,  judices.  Vos 
ex  M.  Favonio  audistis,  Clodium  sibi  dixisse,  et  audistis,  vivo 
Clodio,  periturum  Milonem  triduo  ;  post  diem  tertium  gesta  res 
est,  quam  dixerat.  Cum  ille  non  dubitaret  aperire,  quid  cogitaret ; 
vos  potestis  dubitare,  quid  fecerit  ? 

XVII.  Quemadmodum  igitur  eum  dies  non  fefellit  ?  dixi  equr- 
dem  niodo.  Dictatoris  Lanuvini  stata  sacrificia  nosse,  negotii 
nihil  erat ;  vidit  necesse  esse  Miloni  pi'oficisci  Lanuvium  illo  ipso, 
quo  profectus  est,  die:  itaque  antevertit.  At  quo  die?  quo,  ut 
ante  dixi,  fuit  insanissima  concio  ab  ipsius  mercenario  tribuno 
plebis  concitata :  quem  diem  ille,  quam  concionem,  quos  clamo- 
rcs,  nisi  ad  cogitatum  facinus  approperaret,  nunquam  reliquisset. 
Ergo  illi  ne  causa  quidem  itineris,  etiam  causa  manendi :  Miloni 
manendi  nulla  facultas,  exeundi  non  causa  solum,  sed  etiam  ne- 
cessitas  fuit.  Quid,  si,  ut  ille  scivit  Milonem  fore  eo  die  in  via, 
sic  Clodium  Milo  ne  suspicari  quidem  potuit  ?  Primum  quaero, 
qui  scire  potuerit  ?  quod  vos  idem  in  Clodio  quaerere  non  potes- 
tis; ut  enim  neminem  alium,  (42)  nisi  T.  Patinam,  familiarissi- 
mum  suum,  rogasset,  scire  potuit,  illo  ipso  die  Lanuvii  a  dictatore 


NOTES. 


(41 )  Ut  eum  nihil  ddectaret,  quod  aut 
2)er  naturam  fas  efset,  aut  per  leges  lice- 
ret.']  What  a  dreadful  picture  our  orator 
here  draws  of  Clodius !  And  indeed  if 
his  character  and  conduct  be  duly  con- 
sidered, there  will  be  no  reason  for  think- 
ing it  drawn  beyond  the  life.  He  was 
certainly  one  of  the  most  pestilent  dema- 
gogues that  ever  disgraced  the  annals  of 
any  state ;  an  open  coiitfipcer  of  gods 


and  men ;  valuing  nothing  but  in  pro- 
portion as  it  was  desperate,  and  above 
the  reach  of  others ;  in  a  word,  a  most 
profligate  libertine,  and  audacious  vil- 
lain. 

(42)  Nisi  T.  PattnOm,  familiarissi-  f| 
mum  suum.]  Titus  Patinas  resided  in  La-  jii 
nuvium,  and  was  an  intimate  acquaint-  « 
ance  of  Clodlius.  ^ 
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occasions :  they  are  not  only  displeased  with  the  dishonourable 
conduct  of  a  candidate,  but  are  often  disgusted  with  his  most 
worthy  actions.  Shall  Milo  then  be  supposed,  on  the  very  day 
of  election,  a  day  which  he  had  long  wished  for,  and  impatiently 
expected,  to  present  himself  before  that  august  assembly  of  the 
centuries,  having  his  hands  stained  with  blood,  publicly  acknow- 
ledging and  proclaiming  his  guilt  ?  Who  can  believe  this  of  the 
man  ?  yet  who  can  doubt  but  that  Clodius  knagined  he  should 
reign  without  controul,  were  Milo  murdered?  What  shall  we 
■say,  my  lords,  to  that  which  is  the  source  of  all  audaciousness? 
Does  not  every  one  know  that  the  hope  of  impunity  is  the  grand 
temptation  to  the  commission  of  crimes  ?  Now,  which  of  these 
two  were  the  most  exposed  to  ftriS)?  Milo,  who  is  now  upon  his 
triaj.  for  an  action  which  must  be  deemed  at  least  necessary,  if 
not  glorious  ?  or  Clodius,  who  had  so  thorough  a  contempt  for 
the  authority  of  the  magistrate,  and  for  penalties,  that  he  took 
delight  in  nothing  that  was  either  agreeable  to  nature,  or  consisl- 
ent  with  law  ?  But  why  should  I  labour  this  point  so  much  ?  why 
dispute  any  longer  ?  I  appeal  to  you,  Q.  Petilius,  who  are  a  most 
worthy  and  excellent  citizen  ;  I  call  you,  Marcus  Cato,  to  wit- 
ness; both  of  you  placed  on  that  tribunal  by  a  kind  of  superna- 
tural direction.  You  were  told  by  M.  Favonius,  thixt  Clodius 
declared  to  him,  and  you  were  told  it  in  Clodius's  lifetime,  that 
Milo  should  not  live  three  days  longer.  In  three  days  time,  he 
attempted  what  he  had  threatened :  if  he  then  made  no  scruple 
of  pubhshing  his  design,  can  you  entertain  any  doubt  of  it  when 
it  was  actually  carried  into  execution  ? 

Sect.  XVII.  But  how  could  Clodius  be  certain  as  to  tlie  day? 
This  I  have  already  accounted  for.  There  was  no  difficulty  ill 
knowing  when  the  dictator  of  Lanuvium  was  to  perform  his  stated 
sacrifices.  He  saw  that  INIilo  was  obliged  to  set  out  fof  Lanu- 
vium on  that  very  day.  Accordingly  he  was  before  hand  with 
him.  But  on  what  day?  that  day  on  which,  as  I  mentioned  be- 
fore, a  mad  assembly  was  held  by  his  mercenary  tribune  :  which 
day,  which  assembly,  which  tumult  he  would  never  have  left,  if 
he  had  not  been  eager  to  execute  his  meditated  villany.  So  that 
•  he  had  not  the  least  pretence  for  undertaking  the  journey,  but  a 
strong  reason  for  staying  at  home ;  while  Milo,  on  the  contrary, 
could  not  possibly  stay,  and  had  not  only  a  sufficient  reason  for 
leaving  the  city,  but  was  under  an  absolute  necessity  of  doing  it. 
Now,  what  if  it  appear,  that,  as  Clodius  certainly  knew  Milo 
would  be  on  the  road  that  day,  Milo  could  not  so  much  as  sus- 
pect the  same  of  Clodius  ?  First,  then,  I  ask,  which  way  he  could 
le  at  the  knowledge  of  it  ?  a  question  which  you  cannot  put 
~  respect  to  Clodius :  for,  had  he  applied  to  nobody  else.  T. 
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Milone  prodi  flaminem  necesse  esse ;  sed  erant  permulti  alii,  ex 
quibus  id  facillime  scire  posset,  omnes  scilicet  Lanuvini.  Milo 
de  Clodii  reditu  unde  quaesivit  ?  quaesierit  sane.  Videte,  quod 
vobis  largiar  ;  servum  etiam,  ut  Arrius,  meus  amicus,  dixit,  cor- 
Tuperit.  Legite  testimonia  testium  vestrorum ;  dixit  C.  Cassi- 
nius,  cognomento  Scola,  Interamnas,  famiUarissimus  et  idem  co- 
mes P.  Clodii,  (cujus  jarapridem  testimonio  Clodius  eadem  hora 
(4-3)  Interamnae  fuerat  et  Romae,)  P.  Clodium  illo  die  in  Albano 
mansurum  fuisse ;  sed  subito  ei  esse  nuntiatum,  (4'4')  Cyrum  ar- 
chitectum  esse  mortuum :  itaque  Rom  am  repente  constituisse  pro^ 
ficisci ;  dixit  hoc  comes  item  P.  Clodii,  C.  Clodius* 

XVIII.  Videte,  judlces,  quafitae  res  his  testimoniis  sint  con- 
fectae.  Primum  certe  liberatur  Milo,  non  eo  consilio  profectus 
esse,  ut  insidiaretur  in  via  Clodio :  quippe  qui  ei  obvius  futurus 
omnino  non  erat ;  deinde  (non  enim  video,  cur  non  meum  quo- 
que  agam  negotium)  scitis,  judices,  fuisse,  qui  in  hac  rogatione 
suadenda  dicerent  Milonis  manu  caedem  esse  factam,  consilio 
vero  majoris  alicujus.  Videlicet  me  latronem  ac  sicarium  abjecti 
homines  et  perditi  describebant.  Jacent  suis  testibus  ii,  qui  Clo- 
dium negant  eo  die  Romam,  nisi  de  Cyro  auditum  esset,  reditu- 
rum  fuisse.  Respiravi :  liberatus  sum :  non  vereor,  ne,  quod  na 
suspicari  quidem  potuerim,  videar  id  cogitasse.  Nunc  persequar 
caetera  ^  nam  occurrit  illud ;  igitur-ne  Clodius  quidem  de  insidiis 
cogitavit,  quoniam  fuit  in  Albano  mansurus,  siquidem  exiturus 
ad  caedem  e  villa  non  fuisset;  video  enim  ilium,  qui  diciturde 
Cyri  morte  nuntiasse,  non  id  nuntiasse,  sed  Milonem  appropin- 
quare ;  nam  quid  de  Cyro  nuntiaret,  quem  Clodius  Rcnia  profi- 
ciscens  reliquerat  morientem?  una  fui :  testamentum  simul  obsig- 
navi  cum  Clodio:  testamentum  autem  palam  fecerat,  et  ilium 
haeredem  et  me  scripserat :  quem  pridie  hora  tertia  animam  ef- 
flantem  reliquisset,  eum  mortuum  postridie  hora  decima  denique 
ci  nuntiabatur? 


NOTES. 


(43)  Interamnae  fuerat.]  Interamna 
was  a  city  of  Umbria  ;  and  was  so  call- 
ed, because  it  was  situated  between  two 
rivers.     The  moderns  call  it  Term. 

(44)  Cynan  archUectum  esse  mortuum,'] 


Cicero  mates  mention  of  this  Cyrus  ia 
his  letters  to  Atticus,  and  to  his  brother 
Quintus;  but  we  have  no  account  q£ 
him  in  history. 
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Patinas,  his  intimate  friend,  could  have  informed  him,  that  Milo, 
as  being  dictator  of  Lanuviura,  was  obliged  to  create  a  priest 
tliere  on  that  verj-  day.  Besides,  there  were  many  other  persons, 
all  the  inhabitants  of  Lanuvium  indeed,  from  whom  he  might 
have  very  easily  had  this  piece  of  intelligence.  But  of  whom  did 
Milo  inquire  of  Clodius's  return  ?  I  shall  allow,  however,  that 
he  did  inquire ;  nay,  I  shall  grant  farther,  with  my  friend  Arrius, 
so  liberal  am  I  in  my  concessions,  that  he  corrupted  a  slave. 
Read  the  evidence  that  is  before  you :  C.  Cassinius  of  Interam- 
na,  surnamed  Scola,  an  intimate  friend  and  companion  of  P.  Clo- 
dius,  who  swore  on  a  former  occasion,  that  Clodius  was  at  In- 
teranma  and  at  Rome  at  the  same  hour,  tells  you  that  P.  Clodius 
intended  to  have  spent  that  day  at  his  seat  near  Alba ;  but  that 
hearing  very  unexpectedly  of  the  death  of  Cyrus  the  architect,  he 
<letermined  immediately  to  return  to  Rome.  The  same  evidence 
is  given  in  by  C.  Clodius,  another  companion  of  J*.  Clodius. 

Sect.  XVIII.  Observe,  my  lords,  how  much  this  evidence 
makes  for  us.  In  the  first  place,  it  plainly  appears,  that  Milo  did 
not  undertake  his  journey  with  a  design  to  waylay  Clodius,  as  he 
could  not  have  the  least  prospect  of  meeting  him.  In  the  next 
place,  (for  I  see  no  reason  why  I  should  not  likewise  speak  for 
myself),  you  know,  my  lords,  there  were  persons  who,  in  their 
zeal  for  carrying  on  this  prosecution,  did  not  scruple  to  say,  that 
though  the  murder  was  committed  by  the  hand  of  Milo,  the  plot 
was  laid  by  a  more  eminent  person.  In  a  word,  those  worthless 
and  abandoned  wretches  represented  me  as  a  robber  and  an  as- 
sassin.    But  this  calumny  is  confuted  by  their  own  witnesses,  who 

.deny  that  Clodius  would  have  returned  to  Rome  that  day,  if  he 
had  not  heard  of  the  deatli  of  Cyrus.  Thus  I  recover  my  spirits; 
I  am  acquitted,  and  am  under  no  apprehensions,  lest  I  should 
seem  to  have  contrived  what  I  could  not  so  much  as  have  sus- 
pected. Proceed  I  now  to  their  other  objections :  Clodius,  say 
they,  had  not  the  least  diought  of  waylaying  Milo,  because  he 
tras  to  have  remained  at  Albanum,  and  would  never  have  gone 
from  his  country-seat  to  commit  a  murder^  But  I  plainly  per- 
ceive, that  the  person  who  is  pretended  to  have  informed  him  of 
Cyrus's  death,  only  informed  hira  of  Milo's  approach.  For  why 
ii]form  him  of  the  death  of  Cyrus,  whom  Clodius,  when  he  went 
to  Rome,  left  expiring  ?  I  was  with  him,  and  sealed  up  his  will 
along  with  Clodius ;  for  he  had  pubhcly  made  his  will,  and  ap- 
pointed Clodius  and  me  his  heirs.  Was  a  messenger  sent  him 
tlen  by  four  o'clock  the  next  day,  to  acquaint  him  with  the  death 

•  ol  a  person  whom  but  the  dav  before  at  nine  in  the  morning  he 

ixiid  left  breathing  liis  last  ? 
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XIX.  Age,  sit  ita  factum :  quae  causa,  cur  Romam  propcraret? 
cur  in  noctem  se  conjiceret?  quid  afferebat  festinatio  ?  quod  haeres 
erat  ?  prinium  erat  nihil,  cur  properato  opus  esset :  deinde,  si  quid 
esset,  quid  tandem  erat,  quod  ca  nocte  consequi  posset ;  amitteret 
autem,  si  postridie  mane  Romam  venisset?  Atque  ut  illi  nocturnus 
ad  in'bem  adventus  vitandus  potius,  qutim  expetendus  fuit:  sic  Mi- 
ioni,  cum  insidiator  esset,  si  ilium  ad  ui  bem  noctn  accessurum  sci- 
ebat,  subsistendum  atque  exspectaiidum  fuit.  Noctu,  invidioso  et 
pleno  latronum  in  loco  occidisset:  nemo  ci  neganti  non  credidisset, 
quem  esse  omnes  salvum,  etium  confitentem,  volunt.  Sustinuisset 
hoc  crimen  primum  (45)  ipse  ille  lalronum  occultator,  et  recep- 
tator  locus,  dum  neque  muta  solitudo  indicasset,  neque  caeca  nox 
ostendisset  Milonem  :  deinde  ibi  multi  ab  illo  violati,  spoliati,  bo- 
nis expulsi,  multi  etiam  haec  timentes  in  suspicionem  caderent : 
tota  dcnique  rea  citaretur  Ecruria.  Atque  die  illo  certe  Aricia  re- 
diens  devertit  Clodius  ad  Albanum:  quod  ut  sciret  Milo  ilium  Ari- 
ciae  fuisse,  suspicari  tamen  debuit,  eum,  etiam  si  Romam  illo  die 
revcrti  vellet,  ad  villam  suam,  quae  viam  tangeret,  diversurum; 
cur  neque  ante  occurrit,  ne  in  villa  rcsideret ;  nee  eo  in  loco  sub- 
sedit,  quo  illc  noctu  venturus  esset?  Video  adhuc  constare  omnia, 
Judices :  Miloni  etiam  utile  fuisse,  Clodinm  vivere;  illij  ad  ea  quae 
coHcupierat,  optatissinmm  interitum  Milonis  fuisse:  odium  fuisse 
illiuD  in  hunc  acerbissimum,  in  ilium  hujus  nullum:  consuetudinem 
illius  perpetuam  in  vi  inferenda;  hujus  tantum  in  repcUenda:  mpr- 
tem  ab  illo  denuntiatam  Miloni,  et  praedicatam  palam ;  nihil  un- 
quam  auditum  ex  Milone:  profectionis  hujus  diem  illi  notum, 
reditura  illius  huic  ignotum  fuisse :  hujus  iter  necessarium  ;  illius 
€tiam  potius  alienum :  hunc  prae  se  tulisse  se  illo  die  Roma  exi- 
turum;  ilium  eo  die  se  dissimulasse  rediturum  :  hunc  nullius  rei 
mutasse  consilium ;  ilium  causam  mutandi  consilii  finxisse :  huic, 
si  insidiaretur,  noctem  prope  urbem  exspectandam ;  illi,  etiam  si 
hunc  non  timeret,  tamen  accessum  ^d  urbem  nocturnum  fuisse 
metuendum. 


NOTES. 

(45)   Ipsa  ille  latronum  occvllator,  et  I  jwhich  had  become  famous  for  the  mwy 
receptalor  locun.]     In  the   Appian   way  |  murders  committed  at  it 
stood  the  tomb  of  one  Basilius  j  a  place 
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Sect.  XIX.  Allowing  it  however  to  be  so,  what  reason  wa« 
there  for  hurrying  back  to  Rome?  for  what  did  he  travel  in  the 
night  time  ?  what  occasioned  all  this  dispatch  ?  Was  it  because  he 
was  the  heir?  In  the  first  place,  this  required  no  hurry:  and,  in 
the  next,  if  it  had,  what  could  he  have  got  that  night,  which  he 
must  have  lost,  had  he  come  to  Rome  only  next  morning?  And 
as  a  journey  to  town  in  the  night  was  rather  to  be  avoidod  than 
desired  by  Clodius,  so  if  Milo  had  formed  any  plot  against  liis 
enemy,  and  had  known  that  he  v.as  to  return  to  town  that  even- 
ing, he  would  }iave  stopped  and  v.aited  for  him.  He  might  have 
killed  iiim  by  night  in  a  suspicious  place,  infested  witli  robbers. 
Nobody  could  have  disbelievexl  liim  if  he  hatl  denietl  the  fact,  since 
even  after  he  has  confessed,  every  one  Is  concerned  for  his  safety. 
First  of  all,  the  place  itself  would  have  been  charged  with  it,  be- 
ing a  haunt  and  retreat  for  robbers,  while  the  silent  solitude  and 
shades  of  night  must  have  concealed  Milo ;  and  then,  as  such  num- 
bers had  been  assaulted  and  plundered  by  Clodius,  and  so  many 
others  were  apprehensive  of  the  like  treatment,  the  suspicion  must 
naturally  have  fallen  upon  them ;  and,  in  short,  all  Etruria  must 
liave  been  prosecuted.  But  it  is  certain  that  Clodius,  in  his  return 
that  day  from  Aricia,  called  at  Albanum.  Now,  though  Milo  had 
known  tliat  Clochus  had  left  Aricia,  yet  iie  had  reason  to  suspect 
that  he  would  call  at  his  seat,  which  lies  upon  the  road,  even 
though  he  was  that  day  to  return  to  Rome.  Why  then  did  he 
not  .either  meet  him  sooner,  and  prevent  his  reaching  it,  or  post 
himself  where  he  was  sure  Clodius  was  to  pass  in  the  niglit  time? 
Thus  far,  my  lords,  every  circumstance  concurs  to  prove  that  it 
was  for  Milo's  interest  Clodius  should  live :  that,  on  the.contrary, 
Milo's  death  was  a  most  desirable  event  for  answering  the  pur- 
poses of  Clodius:  that,  on  the  one  side,  there  was  a  most  impla- 
cable hatred,  on  the  other,  not  the  least ;  that  the  one  had  been 
continually  employing  himself  in  acts  of  violence,  the  other  only 
in  opposing  them ;  that  the  life  of  Milo  was  threatened,  and  his 
death  publicly  foretold  by  Clodius,  whereas  nothing  of  that  Mnd 
was  ever  heard  from  Milo;  that  the  day  fixed  for  Milo's  journey 
was  well  known  to  his  adversary,  while  Milo  knew  nothing  when 
Clodius  was  to  return ;  that  Milo's  journey  was  necessary,  but 
that  of  Clodius  rather  the  contrary :  that  the  one  openly  declared 
his  intention  of  leaving  Rome  that  day,  while  the  other  concealed 
his  intention  of  returning ;  that  Milo  made  no  alteration  in  his 
measures,  but  that  Clodius  feigned  an  excuse  for  altering  his ;  that 
if  Milo  had  designed  to  waylay  Clodius,  he  would  have  waited  for 
Iiim  near  the  city  till  it  was  da"rk,  but  that  Clodius,  even  if  he  had 
been  under  no  apprehensions  from  Milo,  ought  to  have  been  afraid 
of  coming  to  town  so  late  at  night. 

Hh4 


II 
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XX.  Videamus  nunc  id,  quod  caput  est :  locus  ad  insidias  ille 
ipse,  ubi  congressi  sunt,  utri  tandem  fuerit  aptior  ?  Id  vero,  judi- 
ces,  etiam  dubitandum,  et  diutius  cogitanduni  est  ?  ante  fundum 
Clodii :  quo  in  fundo  propter  insanas  illas  substructiones  facile 
mille  hominuin  versabatur  valentium  ?  edito  atque  excelso  loco 
superiorem  se  fore  putabat  Milo,  et  ob  earn  rem  eum  locum  ad 
pugnam  potissimum  delegerat?  an  in  eo  loco  est  potius  cxspec- 
tatus  ab  eo,  qui  ipsius  loci  spe  facere  impetum  cogitarat  ?  Res 
Joquitur,  judices,  ipsa ;  quae  semper  valet  plurimum :  si  haec  non 
gesta  audiretis,  sed  picta  videretis ;  tamen  appareret,  uter  esset 
insidiator,  uter  nihil  cogitaret  mali :  cum  alter  veheretur  in  rheda 
penulatus,  una  sederet  uxor ;  quid  horum  non  impeditissimum  ? 
vestitus,  an  vehiculum,  an  comes  ?  quid  minus  promptum  ad  pug- 
3iam  ?  cum  penula  irretitus,  rheda  impeditus,  uxore  pene  con- 
strictus  esset.  Videte  nunc  ilium,  primum  egredientem  e  villa 
subito ;  cur  ?  vesperi :  quid  necesse  est  ?  tarde :  qui  convenit,  prae- 
sertira  id  temporis  ?  Divertit  in  villam  Pompeii.  Pompeium  ut 
videret  ?  sciebat  in  Alsiensi  esse ;  villam  ut  perspiceret  ?  millies 
in  ea  fuerat :  quid  ergo  erat  morae  et  tergiversationis  ?  dum  hie 
veniret,  locum  relinquere  noluit. 

XXI.  Age  nunc,  iter  expediti  latronis  cum  Milonis  impedi- 
jnentis  comparate.  Semper  ille  anted  cum  uxore ;  tum  sine  ea : 
nunquam  non  in  rheda ;  tum  in  equo :  comites  Graeculi,  quocun- 
^ue  ibat,  (46)  etiam  cum  in  castra  Etrusca  properabat;  tujn  nu- 
garum  in  comitatu  nihil.  Milo,  qui  nunquam,  tum  casu  pueros 
^ymphoniacos  uxoris  ducebat  et  ancillarum  greges :  ille,  qui  semper 
secum  scorta,  semper  exoletos,  semper  lupas  duceret;  tum  nemi- 
nem,  nisi  ut  virum  a  viro  lectum  esse  diceres.  Cur  igitur  victus  est? 
quia  non  semper  viator  a  latrone,  nonnunquam  etiam  latro  a  via- 
tore  occiditur:  quia,  quanquam  paratus  in  imparatos  Clodius,  ta- 
men mulier  inciderat  in  viros :  nee  vero  sic  erat  unquam  non  para- 
lus  Milo  contra  ilium,  ut  non  satis  fere  esset  paratus ;  semper  ille, 
ct  quantum  interesset  P.  Clodii  se  perire,  et  quanto  illi  odio  esset, 


NOTES. 


{46'^  Etiam  cum.  in  castra  Etrusca  pro- 
perabat.'] Cicero  frequently  charges  Clo- 
dius with  having  had  a  share  in  Catiline's 
conspiracy ;  and  this  is  what  he  refers  to 
here.     For  Clodius,  a9  we  are  told  by 


Asconlus,  left  Rome  in  order  to  join  the 
camp  of  Catiline,  when  it  lay  at  Fesiilae 
in  Tuscany ;  but  after  he  had  set  out,  be 
repented,  and  returned  to  the  f  ity. 
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Sect.  XX.  Let  us  now  consider  the  principal  point,  whether 
the  place  where  they  encountered  was  most  favourable  to  Milo,  or 
to  Clodius.  But  can  there,  my  lords,  be  any  room  for  doubt,  or 
for  any  farther  deliberation  upon  that :  it  was  near  the  estate  of 
Clodius,  where  at  least  a  thousand  able-bodied  men  were  employ- 
ed in  his  mad  schemes  of  building.  Did  Milo  think  he  should  have 
an  advantage  by  attacking  him  from  an  eminence,  and  did  he  for 
this  reason  pitch  upon  that  spot  for  the  engagement  ?  or  was  he 
not  rather  expected  in  that  place  by  his  adversary,  who  hoped  the 
situation  would  favour  his  assault  ?  The  thing,  my  lords,  speaka 
for  itsetf,  which  must  be  allowed  to  be  of  the  greatest  importance 
in  determining  a  question.  Were  the  affair  to  be  represented  only 
by  painting,  instead  of  being  expressed  by  words,  it  would  even, 
then  clearly  appear  which  was  the  traitor,  and  which  was  free  from 
all  mischievous  designs.  When  the  one  was  sitting  in  his  chariot 
nmffled  up  in  his  cloak,  and  his  wife  along  with  him ;  which  of 
these  circumstances  was  not  a  very  great  incumbrance  ?  the  dress, 
the  chariot,  or  the  companion  ?  How  could  he  be  worse  equipped 
for  an  engagement  when  he  was  wrapt  up  in  a  cloak,  embarrassed 
with  a  chariot,  and  almost  fettered  by  his  wife  ?  Observe  the  other 
now,  in  the  first  place,  sallying  out  on  a  sudden  from  his  seat ;  for 
what  reason  ?  in  the  evening ;  what  urged  him  ?  late ;  to  what 
purpose,  especially  at  that  season?  He  calls  at  Pompey's  seat;  with 
what  view  ?  To  see  Pompey  ?  he  knew  he  was  at  Alsium.  To  see 
his  house  ?  he  had  been  in  it  a  thousand  times.  What  then  could 
be  the  reason  of  this  loitering  and  shifting  about  ?  he  wanted  to  be 
upon  the  spot  when  Milo  came  up. 

Sect,  XXI.  Now  please  to  compare  the  travelling  equipage  of 
a  determined  robber,  with  that  of  Milo.  Clodius,  before  that  day, 
always  travelled  with  his  wife ;  he  was  then  without  her :  he  never 
used  to  travel  but  in  his  chariot ;  he  was  then  on  horseback :  he 
«as  attended  with  Greeks  wherever  he  went,  even  when  he  was 
hurrjing  to  the  Tuscan  campj  at  that  time  he  had  nothing  insig- 
nificant in  his  retmue.  Milo,  contrary  to  his  usual  manner,  hap- 
pened then  to  take  with  him  his  wife's  singers,  and  a  whole  train 
of  her  women :  Clodius,  who  never  failed  to  csLrry  his  whores,  his 
catamites,  and  his  bawds  along  with  him,  was  then  attended  by 
none  but  those  who  seemed  to  be  picked  out  by  one  another.  How 
came  he  then  to  be  overcome  ?  because  the  traveller  is  not  always 
killed  by  the  robber,  but  sometimes  the  robber  by  the  traveller;  be- 
cause, though  Clodius  was  prepared,  and  fell  upon  those  who  were 
unprepared,  yet  Clodius  was  but  a  woman,  and  they  were  men.  Nor 
iiideed  was  Milo  ever  so. little  unprepared,  as  not  to  be  a  match  for 
Jiim  almpst  at  any  tirne.   He  was  alwavs  seiisible  how  much  it  was 
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et  quantum  ille  auderet,  cogitabat ;  quamobrem  vitam  suam,  quam 
maxiiuis  praemiis  propositam  et  pene  addictam  sciebat,  nunquani 
in  peviculum  sine  praesidio  et  sine  custodia  projiciebat.  Adde  ca- 
sus, adde  incertos  exitus  pugnarum,  Martemque  conimunein  ;  qui 
saepe  spoliantem  jam  et  exsultantem  evertit  et  perculit  ab  abjecto : 
jKlde  inscitiam  pransi,  poti,  oscitantis  ducis ;  qui  cum  a  tergo  hos- 
tem  interclusum  reliqujsset,  nihil  de  ejus  extremis  comitibus  cogi- 
tavit:  in  quos  incensos  ira  vitamque  doniini  desperantes  cum  in- 
<adisset,  haesit  in  iis  poenis,  quas  ab  eo  servi  fidtles  pro  domini 
vita  expetiverunt.  (47)  Cur  igitur  eos  manumisit?  metucbat  sci- 
licet ne  indicarent:  ne  dolorem  perferre  non  possent :  ne  tormentis 
ci>gerentur,  occisum  es,se  a  servis  Milonis  in  Appia  via  P.  Clodium 
confitcri.  Quid  opus  est  tortore  ?  quid  quaeris  ?  occidcritne  ?  oc- 
cidit:  jure,  an  injuria,  nihil  ad  tortorem;  facti  enim  in  cculeo 
quaestio  est,  juris  in  judicio. 

XXIL  Quod  igitur  in  causa  quaerendum  est,  id  agamus  hie: 
quod  tormentis  invcnire  vis,  id  fatemur.  Mann  vero  cur  miserit, 
si  id  potius  quaeris,  quam  cur  parum  amplis  afFccerit  praemiis;  ne- 
scis  inimici  factum  rcprehendere ;  dixit  enim  hlc  idem,  (48)  qui 
omnia  semper  constanter  et  fortiter,  M.  Cato ;  dixitque  in  turbu- 
lenta  concionc,  quae  tamen  hujus  auctoritate  placata  est,  non  li- 
bcrtate  solum,  scd  etiam  omnibus  praemiis  dignissimos  fuisse,  qui 
domini  caput  defendissent.  Quod  enim  praemium  satis  magnum  est 
tivm  benevolis,  tam  bonis,  tam  fidelibus  servis,  propter  quos  vivit  ? 
etsi  id  quidem  non  tanti  est,  quam  quod  propter  eosdem  non  san- 


NOT 

(47)  Cnr  igitur  eos  manumisil.']  The 
cpremony  of  manumission  was  thus  per- 
formed: The  slave  was  brought  before 
the  praetor,  by  his  master,  who,  laying 
his  hand  upon  his  servant's  head,  said  to 
the  praetor,  Hnnc  Iwminem  liberum  esse 
volo ;  and  with  that  let  him  go  out  of 
his  hand,  which  they  termed  e  manu 
emiUere.  Then  the  praetor,  laying  a  rod 
upon  his  head,  called  vindicta,  said, 

Dico  eum  liberum  esse  more  Quiritum. 
Hence  Persius, 

Findicta  postquam  meus  a  praelore  re- 
cexsi. 
After  this,  the  lictor  taking  the  rod  out 
of  the  praetor's  hand,  struck  the  servant, 
sfveral  blows  on  the  head,  face  and 
back;  and  nothing  now  remained  but 
]>ili-o  dunari,  to  receive  a  cap  in  token  of 
liberty,  and  to  have  his  name  entered  in 
the  common  roll  of  freemen,  with  the 
reason  of  his  obtaining  that  favour. 

(4S)  Qui  omnia  semper  constanter  et 
farlitcr,  M.  Calo.]  The  character  here 
given  by  our  orator  of  this  illustrious 


ES. 

Roman,  is  not  drawn  beyond  the  life, 
but  copied  from  nature,  and  founded 
upon  truth  and  justice.  It  will  be  ex- 
tremely difficult,  if  not  absolutely  im- 
possible,  to  find,  in  the  whole  annals  of 
profane  history,  a  character  more  fc.nii- 
nently  distinguished  for  steadiness  and 
cocsistency  of  conduct  than  that  of  Cato, 
who  passed  the  whole  of  his  life  in  the 
noblest  occupation  of  which  human  na- 
ture  is  capable.  All  the  parts  of  this 
great  man's  conduct,  to  use  the  words  of 
the  ingenious  Mr  Melmoth,  accord  with 
each  other,  and  are  the  regular  result  of 
one  steady  and  invariable  principle. 

Patriae — impende're  vitam  ; 

Nee  sibif  sed  toti  genitum  se  credere 
vmndo. 
This  was  the  glorious  object  of  his  am- 
bition, from  his  first  appearance  in  the 
world,  to  the  last  moment  of  his  life ; 
and  he  undauntedly  pursued  it  through 
all  the  various  insults  and  opposition 
that  Caesar,  Crassus,  and  Pompey,  could 
contrive  to  traverse  and  ptrplex  his  way. 
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Clodius's  interest  to  get  rid  of  him,  what  an  inveterate  hatred  he 
bore  to  him,  and  what  audacious  attempts  he  was  caj.able  oi'; 
and  therefore,  as  he  knew  tliat  a  price  was  set  upon  his  life,  and 
that  it  was  in  a  manner  devoted  to  destruction,  he  never  exposed 
it  to  any  danger  without  a  guard.  Add  to  this  the  effect  of  ac- 
cidents, tlie  uncertain  issue  of  all  combats,  and  the  common, 
chance  of  war,  wliicli  often  turns  against  the  victor,  even  when 
ready  to  plundei'  and  triumph  over  the  vanquishwl.  Add  the  un- 
skilfulness  of  a  gluttonous,  drunken,  stupid  leader,  who,  when  he 
had  surrounded  his  adversary,  never  thought  of  his  attendants 
that  v.ere  behind  ;  from  whom,  fired  with  rage,  and  despairing 
of  their  master's  life,  he  suffered  the  }>unishnient  which  those 
faithfid  slaves  inflicted  in  revenge  for  their  master's  death.  ^Vby 
then  did  he  give  them  their  freedom  ?  lie  was  afraid,  I  sup- 
pose, lest  they  should  betray  him,  lest  they  should  not  be  able  to 
endure  pain,  lest  the  torture  should  oblige  them  to  confess  that 
P.  Clodius  was  killed  by  Milo's  servants  on  the  Appian  wa}^ 
But  \\hat  occasion  for  torture?  what-wwi  you  to  extort?  If  Clo- 
dius v/as  killed  ?  he  was  :  but  whether  lawfulh'^  or  unlawfoUy, 
can  never  be  determined  by  torture.  \^'hen  the  quostion  relates 
to  the  matter  of  fact,  we  may  have  recourse  to  the  executioner; 
but  when  to  a  point  of  equity,  the  judge  must  decide. 

Sect.  XXII.  Let  us,  then,  here  examine  into  what  is  to  be 
the  subject  of  inquiry  in  the  present  case ;  for  as  to  what  you 
would  extort  by  torture,  we  confess  it  all.  But  if  you  ask  why 
he  gave  them  their  freedom,  rather  than  why  he  bestowed  so 
small  a  reward  upon  them,  it  shews  that  you  do  not  even  know 
how  to  find  fault  with  this  action  of  your  adversary.  For  M.  Ca- 
to,  who  sits  on  this  bench,  and  who  always  speaks  with  the  ut^ 
most  resolution  and  steadiness,  said,  and  said  it  in  a  tumultuous 
assembly,  which  however  was  quelled  by  his  authority,  that  those 
who  had  defended  their  master's  life,  well  deserved,  not  only  their 
liberty,  but  the  highest  rewards.  For  what  reward  can  be  great 
enough  tor  such  affectionate,  such  worthy  and  faithful  servants,  to 
whom  their  master  is  indebted  for  his  hfe  ?  and,  wliich  is  yet  a 

NOTES. 


It  has  been  often  said,  indeed,  that  he  did 
not  discover  great  abilities  in  the  general 
tenor  of  liis  public  conduct ;  that  he  did 
not  make  suflBcient  allowances  for  the 
temper  of  the  Romans,  among  whom 
luxury  had  long  prevaled,  and  corrup- 
tion was  openly  practised  ;  that  he  was 
incapable  of  employing  those  seemmg 
compliances  that  are  reconcileable  to  the 
greatest  steadincis ;  and  that  be  treated 


a  crazy  conEtitution  unskilfully.  How 
much  truth  there  is  in  all  this,  we  shall 
not  take  upon  us  to  determine :  thus 
much,  however,  is  unquestionable,  that 
if  his  head  was  not  one  of  the  best,  his 
heart  certainly  was:  that  he  possessed 
the  patriot  virtues  in  their  highest  per- 
fection :  and  that,  as  Lord  BoUnghntke 
justly  observes,  if  he  could  not  save,  he 
prolonged  the  life  of  liberty. 


/- 
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^uine  et  vulneribus  suis  crudelissimi  inimici  mentem  oculosque 
satiavit ;  quos  nisi  manumisisset,  torrnentis  etiam  dedendi  fuis- 
sent,  conservatores  domiiii,  ultores  sceleris,  defensores  necis.  Hie 
vero  nihil  habet  in  his  mahs,  quod  minus  moleste  ferat,  quam, 
etiam  si  quid  ipsi  accidat,  esse  tanicn  iliis  meritum  praemium 
persolutum.  Sed  quaestiones  urgent  Milonem,  (49)  quae  sunt 
liabitae  nunc  in  atrio  Libeitatis  ;  quibusnam  de  servis  ?  rogas  ? 
de  P.  Clodii ;  quis  eos  postulavit  ?  Appius  ;  quis  produxit  ?  Ap- 
pius  ;  unde  ?  ab  Appio.  Dii  boni  !  quid  potest  agi  seveiius  ?  De 
servis  nulla  quaestio  est  in  dominuni,  uisi  de  incestu,  ut  fuit  in 
Clodium ;  proxime  deos  accessit  Clodius,  (50)  propius  quam  turn, 
cum  ad  ipsos  penetrarat :  cujus  de  morte,  tanquam  de  caeremoniis 
violatis  quaeritur.  Sed  tamen  majores  nostri  in  dominum  de 
servo  quaeri  noluerunt,  non  quia  non  posset  verum  inveniri,  sed 
quia  videbatur  indignum  esse,  et  dominis  morte  ipsa  tristius.  In 
eum  de  servis  accusatoris  cum  quaeritur,  verum  inveniri  potest  ? 
n-6,  quae  erat,  aut  quahs  quaestio  ?  hens  ul#  Ruscio,  irbiT 
G«8C€tV  Clodius  insidias  fecit  Miloni  ?  fecit ;  certa  crux :  nullas 
fecit;  sperata  libertas.  Quid  hac  quaestione  certius ?  subito  ar- 
repti  in  quaestionem,  tamen  separantur  a  caeteris,  et  in  areas  con- 
jiciuntur,  ne  quis  cum  iis  colloqui  possit ;  hi  centum  dies  penes 
accusatorem  cum  fuissent,  ab  eo  ipso  accusatore  product!  simt : 
quid  hac  quaestione  dici  potest  integrius  ?  quid  incorruptius  ? 


XXIII.  Quod  si  nondum  satis  cernitis,  cum  res  ipsa  tot  tan; 
daris  argumentis  signisque  luceat,  pura  mente  atque  Integra  Mi- 


NOTES. 


('19)  Quae  snnt  hahitae  nunc  in  atrio 
Libertatis.']  Cicero,  in  his  second  book, 
I>c  Natura  Beortnn,  informs  us,  that  the 
ancient  Romans  worshipped  Liberty  as  a 
goddess.  Sempronius  Gracchus  caused  a 
temple  to  be  erected  to  her  on  the  Aven- 
tine  hill,  out  of  the  money  raised  by  fines, 
as  we  are  told  by  Livij,  I.  24. 

(50)  JPropiHi  quam  lum,  cuvi  ad  ipsos 
jy^netrdrat.]  'I'he  orator  refers  here  to 
■what  he  mentions  in  a  variety  of  places, 
viz.  t^lodius's  pollutiiig  the  mysteries  of 
tht  Jioiia  Dea.  Of  this  goddess,  and  the 
sacrifices  oflered  to  her,  Cicero  speaks 
thus  in  his  ovation  concerning  the  an 
sw^-'rs  of  the  Aruspices  :  "  What  sacrifice 
*•'  is  there  so  ancient  as  that  which  has 
"■  been  handed  down  to  us  from  our  first 
"•  kings,  and  is  coeval  with  Rome  her- 
•'  self  ?  what  sacrifice  is  there  so  private 
^'-  and  secret  as  tliat  which  is  concealed, 
•'^  not  only  from  the  eyes  of  the  curious 
"•  and  inquisitive,  but  from  the  sight,  of 
"•  all  men,  and  whuher  neither  the  most 
■'  profligate  \vic)iedncss  nor  impudence 


"  ever  yet  presumed  to  enter  ?  This 
*'  sacrifice  no  man  except  Clodius  was 
"  ever  so  impious  as  to  violate ;  no  man 
"  but  Clodius  ever  th6ught,  without  the 
"  utmost  horror,  of  assisting  at  it.  This 
*'  sacrifice,  which  is  peiformed  by  the 
"  vestal  virgins,  \vhich  is  performed  for 
"  the  prosperity  of  the  Roman  people, 
"  which  is  performed  in  the  house  of  the 
"  chief  magistrate,  celebrated  with  un- 
"  known  eeremonies^  and  in  honour  of  a 
"  goddess,  whose  very  name  to  know  is 
"  sjcrilege ;  this  sacrifice  Clodius  pro- 
"  faned,"  (J-c.  Plutarch  takes  the  j^ood 
goddess  to  be  the  same  with  the  Gynae- 
i  cea  of  the  Greeks,  that  is,  with  the  god- 
j  dts:>  of  the  women  ;  and  adds,  that  the 
•  Phrygians,  who  claimed  a  particular  title 

!to  her,  said  she  was  mother  to  Midas  ; 
that  the  Romans  pretended  she  was  one 
of  the  Dryads,  and  married  to  Faunus  ; 
and  that  the  Greeks  affirmed  she  was  mo- 
:  ther  to  Bacchus.  It  is  said  that  Caesar's 
■  wife,   Pompeia,  entertained  a  strong  in- 

!  tlinauos  for  Clgdips  j  and  that,  being 
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higher  obligation,  to  whom  he  owes  it»  that  his  most  inveterate 
enemy  has  not  feasted  his  eyes,  and  satiated  his  wishes,  with  tlte 
sight  of  his  mangled  bloody  corse;  who,  if  they  had  not  been 
made  free,  these  deliverers  of  their  master,  these  avengers  of 
guilt,  these  defenders  of  innocent  blood,  must  have  been  put  to 
the  torture.  It  is  matter,  however,  of  no  small  satisfaction  to 
him,  under  his  present  misfortunes,  to  reflect  that,  whatever  be- 
comes of  himself,  he  has  had  it  in  his  power  to  reward  them  as  they 
deserved.  But  the  torture  tliat  is  now  inflicting  in  the  porch  of 
the  temple  of  Liberty,  bears  hard  upon  Milo.  Upon  whose  slaves 
is  it  inflicted  ?  do  you  ask  ?  on  those  of  P.  Clodius.  Who  demand- 
ed them  ?  Appius.  Who  produced  them?  A  ppi  us.  From  whence 
came  they?  from  Appius.  Good  gods  !  can  any  thing  be  more 
severe  ?  Servants  are  never  examined  against  their  masters  but 
in  cases  of  incest,  as  in  the  instance  of  Clodius,  who  now  ap- 
proaches nearer  the  gods,  than  when  he  made  his  way  into  their 
very  presence ;  for  the  same  inquiry  is  made  into  his  death,  as  if 
their  sacred  mysteries  had  been  violated.  But  our  ancestors 
would  not  allow  a  slave  to  be  put  to  the  torture  for  what  affected 
his  master,  not  because  the  truth  could  not  thus  be  discovered,  but 
because  their  masters  thought  it  dishonourable,  and  worse  than, 
death  itself  Can  the  truth  be  discovered  when  the  slaves  of  the 
prosecutor  are  brouglit  as  witnesses  against  the  person  accused  ? 
Let  us  hear,  now,  what  kind  of  an  examination  this  was.  Call  m 
Ruscio,  c^iftXasca.  Did  Clodius  waylay  Milo  ?  He  did :  drag 
them  instantly  to  execution.  He  did  not :  let  them  have  their 
liberty.  What  can  be  more  satisfactory  than  this  method  of  exa- 
mination ?  They  are  hurried  away  on  a  sudden  to  the  rack ;  but 
are  confined  separately,  and  thrown  into  dungeons,  that  no  per- 
son may  have  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  them :  at  last,  after 
liaving  been,  for  a  hundred  days,  in  the  hands  of  the  prosecutor, 
he  himself  produces  them.  What  can  be  more  fair  and  impartial 
than  such  an  examination  ? 

Sect.  XXIII.  But  if,  my  lords,  you  are  not  yet  convinced, 
though  the  thing  shines  out  with  such  strong  and  full  evidence, 
that  Milo  returned  to  Rome  with  an  innocent  mind,   unstained 


NOTES. 


nalTowly  watched  at  home  by  the  virtu- 
ous Aurelia,  Cscsar's  mother,  and  by  his 
,  ;uster  Julia,  who  entertained  some  suspi- 
cions of  her,  she  could  find  no  other  op- 
portunity of  meeting  him,  but  at  a  so- 
lemn feast,  which  was  to  be  celebrated  in 
aer  husband's  house,  in  honour  of  the 
£ona  Dea.  In  order  to  gain  access  to  his 
aiistress,  Clodius  dressed  himself  in  a  wo- 
:jian's  habit,  and,  by  the  benefit  of  his 
smooth  face,  and  the  introduction  of  one 
•f  die  maids,  who  was  in  the  secret,  hop- 


ed to  pass  without  discovery  ;  but  by 
some  mistake  between  him  and  his  guide, 
he  lost  his  way  when  he  came  within  the 
house,  ai'd  fell  in  unluckily  among  the 
other  female  servants ;  who  detecting^ 
him  by  his  voice,  alarmed  the  whole 
company  by  their  shrieks,  to  the  great 
amazement  of  the  matrons;  who  pre- 
sently threw  a  veil  over  the  sacred  mys- 
teries, wiiile  Clodius  found  means  to 
escape  by  the  favour  o£  some;  of  U.e 
damsels. 
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lonem,  nullo  scelere  imbutum,  nuUo  metu  perterritum,  nulla  con-y 
sciciitia  exaniniatum,  Roniani  revertisse ;  recordamini,  per  deos 
inimortales,  quae  fuerit  celeritas  reditus  ejus  :  qui  ingressus  in  fo- 
rum ardente  curia :  quae  magnitudo  animi ;  qui  vultus;  quae  ora- 
tio.  Neque  vcro  se  populo  solum,  sed  etiam  senatui  commisit : 
ncque  senatui  modo,  «ed  etiani  publicis  praesidiis  et  armis  :  neque 
his  tantiini,  (51)verum  etiam  ejus  potestati,  cui  senatus  totani 
rempublicam,  oninem  Italiae  pubem,  cuncta  populi  Rom.  arma 
commiserat;  cuise  nunquam  hie  protecto  tradidisset,  nisi  causae 
suae  confideret;  praesertim  omnia  audienti,  magna  metuonti, 
multa  suspicanti,  nonnulla  credenti.  Magna  vis  est  conscientiae, 
judices,  et  magna  in  utramque  partem  :  ut  neque  timeant,  qui  ni- 
hil commiserint,  et  poenam  semper  ante  oculos  versari  putent, 
qui  peccarint.  Neque  vero  sine  ratione  certa  causa  Milonis  sem- 
per a  senatu  probata  est ;  videbant  enim  sapientissimi  homines 
i'acti  rationem,  pracsentiam  animi,  defensionis  constantiam.  An 
vero  obliti  estis,  judices,  recenti  illo  nuncio  necis  Clodianae,  non 
modo  inimicorum  Milonis  sermones  et  opiniones,  sed  ^nnullo- 
rum  etiam  imperitorum,  qui  negabant  eum  Romam  esse  reditu- 
rum?  8ive  enim  illud  animo  irato  ac  percito  fecisset,  ut  in- 
census  odio  trucidaret  inimicum,  arbitrabantur  eum  tanti  mor- 
tem P.  Clodii  putasse,  ut  aequo  animo  patria  careret,  cum 
sanguine  inimici  explesset  odium  s-aum  :  sive  etiam  illius  morte 
patriam  liberare  voluisset,  non  dubitaturum  fortem  virum,  quin, 
cum  suo  periculo  salutem  reipublicae  attulissct,  cederct  aequo 
animo  legibus,  secum  auferret  gloriam  sempiternam,  nobis  haec 
truenda  relinqueret,  quae  ipse  servasset.  Multi  etiam  Catilinam, 
atque  ilia  portenta  loquebantur :  Erumpet,  occupabit  aliqucni 
locum,  bellum  patriae  faciet.  Miseros  interdum  cives  optime  de 
republica  meritos,  in  quibus  homines  non  modo  res  praeclarissi- 
mas  obliviscuntur,  sed  etiam  nefarias  suspicantur  !  Ergo  ilia  falsa 
fuerunt :  quae  certe  vera  extitissent,  si  Milo  admisisset  aliquid, 
quod  non  posset  honeste  vereque  defendere. 

XXIV.  Quid,  quae  postea  sunt  in  eum  congesta  ?  quae  quem- 
vis  etiam  mediocrium  delictorura  conscientia  perculissent,  ut  susti- 


NOTES. 


(51)  Ferum  etiam  ejus  potestali.]  Poir.- 
pey  is  here  meant,  to  whom  the  senate 
ijave   an  unlimited  commission  to   see 


that  the  republic  should  receive  no  detri- 
ment, either  from  Milo,  or  the  Clodiao 
faction. 
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with  guilt,  undisturbed  by  fear,  and  free  from  the  accusations  of 
conscience,  call  to  mind,  I  beseech  you,  by  the  immortal  gods, 
the  expedition  with  which  he  came  back,  his  entrance  into  the 
forum  while  the  senate-house  was  in  flames,  the  greatness  of  soul 
he  discovered,  the  look  he  assumed,  the  speech  he  made  on  the 
occasion.  He  delivered  himself  up,  not  only  to  the  people,  but  even 
to  the  senate ;  nor  to  the  senate  alone,  but  even  to  the  guards  ap- 
pointed for  the  public  security  :  nor  merely  to  them,  but  even  to 
the  authority  of  him  whom  the  senate  had  entrusted  with  the  care 
of  the  whole  republic,  the  youth  of  Italy,  and  all  the  militarj-  force 
of  Rome :  to  whom  he  would  never  have  delivered  himself,  if  he 
had  not  been  confident  of  the  goodness  of  his  cause ,  especially 
as  that  person  heard  every  report,  was  apprehensive  of  very  great 
danger,  had  many  suspicions,  and  gave  credit  to  some  stories. 
Great,  my  lords,  is  the  force  of  conscience ;  great  both  in  tlic  in- 
nocent and  the  guilty :  the  first  have  no  fears,  while  the  other 
imagine  their  punishment  is  continually  before  their  eyes.  Nor 
indeed  is  it  without  good  reason  that  Milo's  cause  has  ever  been 
approved  by  the  senate  ;  for  those  wise  men  perceived  the  justice 
of  his  cause,  his  presence  of  mind,  and  the  resolution  with  which 
he  made  his  defence.  Have  you  forgot,  my  lords,  when  the  news 
of  Clodius's  death  had  reached  us,  what  were  the  reports  and  opi- 
nions that  prevailed,  not  only  amongst  the  enemies  of  Milo,  but 
even  amongst  some  other  weak  persons,  \yho  affirmed  that  Milo 
would  not  return  to  Rome  ?  For  if  he  committed  the  fact  in  the 
heat  of  passion,  from  a  principle  of  resentment,  they  imagined  he 
would  look  upon  the  death  of  P.  Clo<lius  as -of  such  consequence, 
that  he  could  be  content  to  go  into  banishment,  after  having  sa- 
tiated his  revenge  with  the  blood  of  his  enemy  ;  or,  if  he  put  him 
to  death  with  a  view  to  the  safety  of  his  country,  they  were  of  opi- 
nion that  the  same  brave  man,  after  he  had  saved  the  state,  by 
«;xposing  his  own  life  to  danger,  would  cheerfully  submit  to  the 
laws,  and,  leaving  us  to  enjoy  the  blessings  he  had  preserved,  be 
s^atisfied  himself  with  immortal  glory.  Others  talked  in  a  more 
frightful  manner,  and  called  him  a  Catiline :  he  will  break  out, 
^aid  they ;  he  will  seize  some  strong  place ;  he  will  make  war  upon 
liis  country.  How  wretched  is  often  the  fate  of  those  citizens  who 
liave  done  the  most  important  services  t©  their  country!  their 
blest  actions  are  not  only  forgot,  but  they  are  even  suspected  of 
uinost  impious.  These  suggestions,  therefore,  were  ground- 
-^ :  yet  they  must  have  proved  too  well  founded,  had  Milo  done 
,.  y  thing  that  could  not  be  defended  with  truth  and  justice. 

ECT.  XXIV.  Why  should  I  mention  the  calumnies  that  were 
rwards  heaped  upon  him  ?    And  though  they  were  such  as 
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nuit  ?  dii  immortales !  sustinuit  ?  immo  vero  ut  contemsit,  ac  pro 
iiihilo  putavit  ?  quae  neque  maximo  animo  nocens,  neque  inno- 
cens,  nisi  fortissinius  vir,  negligere  potuisset.  Scutorum,  gladio- 
3*um,  frenorum,  sparorum,  pilorumque  etiam  niultitudo  depre- 
hendi  posse  judicabatur:  nullum  in  urbe  vicum,  nullum  angipor- 
tum  esse  dicebant,  in  quo  Miloni  non  esset  conducta  domus  :  ar- 
ina  in  villam  Ocriculanam  devecta  Tiberi :  domus  in  clivo  Capi- 
tolino  scutis  referta;  (52)  plena  omnia  malleolorum  ad  urbis  in- 
cendia  comparatorum.  Haec  non  delata  solum,  sed  pene  credi- 
ta:  nee  ante  repudiata  sunt,  quam  quaesita.  (53)  Laudabam  e- 
quidem  incredibilem  diligentiam  Cn.  Pompeii:  sed  dicam,  ut 
Bentio,  judices ;  nimis  multa  audire  coguntur,  neque  aliter  facere 
possunt  ii,  quibus  tota  commissa  est  respublica ;  quin  etiam  au- 
diendus  sit  (54)  Popa  Licinius  nescio  quis  de  circo  maximo,  ser- 
vos Milonis  apud  se  ebrios  factos,  sibi  confessos  esse,  de  interfi- 
ciendo  Cn.  Pompeio  conjurasse :  deinde  postea  se  gladio  percus- 
siim  esse  ab  uno  de  illis,  ne  indicaret.  Pompeio  in  hortos  nun- 
tiavit ;  arcessor  in  primis ;  de  amicorum  sententia  rem  defert  ad 
senatum;  non  poteram  in  illius  mei  patriaeque  custodis  tanta 
suspicione  non  metu  exanimari :  sed  mirabar  tamen  credi  popae; 
{[ebriosorum]  confessionem  servorum  audiri;  vulnus  in  latere, 
quod  acu  punctum  videretur,  pro  ictu  gladiatoris  putare.  Verum 
tamen,  ut  intelligo,  cavebat  magis  Pompeius,  quam  timebat,  non 
ea  solum  quae  timenda  erant,  sed  omnino  omnia,  ne  aliquid  vos 
timeretis.  Oppugnata  domus  C.  Caesaris,  clarissimi  et  fortissimi 
viri,  per  multas  noctis  horas  nuntiabatur.  (55)  Nemo  audierat 
tam  celebri  loco,  nemo  senserat :  tamen  audiebatur.  Non  pote- 
ram Cn.  Pompeium,  praestantissima  virtute  civem,  timidum  sus- 
picari :  diligentiam,  tota  republica  suscepta,  nimiam  nullam  pu- 
tabam.  Frequentissimo  senatu  nuper  in  Capitolio  senator  inven- 
tus est,  qui  Milonem  cum  telo  esse  diceret ;  nudavit  se  in  sanc- 
tissimo  templo,  quoniam  vita  talis  et  civis  et  viri  fidem  non  facie- 
bat,  ut,  eo  tacente,  res  ipsa  loqueretur. 

NOTES. 


(52)  Plena  omnia  malleolorum.']  Mal- 
leoli, according  to  Nonius,  were  small 
bundles  of  broom,  covered  over  with 
pitch;  which  being  kindled, were  thrown 
en  walls,  or  the  roofs  of  houses.  The 
•word  is  sometimes  used  in  a  general 
•ense,  to  signify  any  thing  combustible. 

C^S)  Luudabarn.  equidem  incredibilem 
diligentiam  Cn.  Pompeii.]  The  beautiful 
manner  in  which  our  orator  here  speaks 
of  the  conduct  and  pretended  fears  of 
Pompey,  is  a  clear  proof  of  his  talent  for 
fine  and  masterly  raillery. 

(j-l)  Popa  Licinius  nescio  quis  de  circo 
mnximo.]  De  circo  maximoy  id  est,  de  pk- 


be  sacr/Jtciorum ;  sic  enim  solehant  de  vi^ 
lioribus  hominihus  loqui ;  says  the  Dau- 
phin annotator.  And  indeed  Suetonius 
informs  us,  that  there  was  a  set  of  aban- 
doned wretches  who  lived  near  the  cir- 
ctM  maximus,  of  whom  probably  this  Li- 
cinius was  one.  Popa  was  a  priest,  or 
butcher,  who  slew  the  sacrifices,  and  of- 
fered them  up  when  slain. 

(55)  Nemo  audierat  tam  celebri  loco.'\ 
Caesar,  from  the  time  he  was  made  pon- 
tifex  maximus,  lived  in  a  large  house  in 
tht  via  sacra,  which  was  nqt  far  from 
the.  forum. 
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would  have  filled  any  breast  with  terror  that  had  the  least  con- 
sciousness of  guilt,  yet  how  he  bore  them  !   Immortal  gods  !  bore 
tliem,  did  1  say  ?  nay,  how  he  despised  and  set  them  at  nought ! 
though  a  guilty  person,  even  of  the  greatest  courage,  not  an  in- 
nocent person,   unless  endued  with  the  greatest  fortitude,   could 
never  have  neglected  them.     It  was  whispered  about,  that  a  vast 
number  of  shields,  swords,  bridles,  darts,  and  javelins,  might  be 
found ;  that  there  was  not  a  street  nor  lane  in  the  city,  where 
Milo  had  not  hired  a  house ;  that  arms  were  conveyed  dowm  the 
Tiber  to  his  seat  at  Ocriculum ;  that  his  house  on  the  Capitoline 
hill  was  filled  with  shields ;  and  that  every  other  place  was  full 
of  hand-grenades  for  firing  the  city.     The  stories  werfe  not  only 
reportetl,   but  almost  btheved ;  nor  were  they  looked  upon  as 
groundless  till  after  a  search  was    made.     I  could  not  indeed 
but  applaud  the  wonderfi.il  diligence  of  Pompey  upon  the  occa- 
sion:  but,  to  tell  you  freely,  my  lords,  what  I  think;  those  who 
are  charged  with  the  care  of  the  whole  republic,   are  obliged  to 
liear  too  many  stories ;  nor  indeed  is  it  in  their  power  to  avoid  it. 
He  could  not  refuse  an  audience  to  a  paltry  fellow  of  a  priest, 
Liciniuj?  I  think  he  is  called,  who  gave  information  that  ^lilo's 
slaves,  having  got  drunk  at  his  house,  confessed  to  him  a  plot 
they  had  formed  to  murder  Pompey ;  and  that  afterwards  one  of 
them  had  stabbed  him,  to  prevent  his  discovering  it.     Pompey 
received  this  intelligence  at  his  gardens.     I  was  sent  for  imme- 
diately, and  by  the  advice  of  his  friends  the  affair  was  laid  before 
the  senate.     I  could  not  help  being  in  the  greatest  consternation, 
to  see  the  guardian  both  of  me  and  my  country  under  so  great 
an  apprehension ;  yet  I  could  not  help  wondering  that  such  cre- 
dit was  given  to  a  butcher,  tliat  the  confessions  of  a  parcel  of 
drunken  slaves  should  be  read ;   and  that  a  wound  in  the  side, 
which  seemed  to  be  the  prick  only  of  a  needle,  should  be  taken 
for  the  thrust  of  a  gladiator.     But,  as  I  understand,  Pompey  was 
showing  his  caution,   rather  than  his  fear ;  and  was  disposed  to 
be  suspicious  of  every  thing,  that  you  might  have  reason  to  fear 
nothing.    There  was  a  rumour  also,  that  the  house  of  C.  Caesar, 
so  eminent  for  his  rank  and  courage,   was  attacked  for  several 
hours  in  the  night.     Nobody  heard,  nobody  perceived  any  thing 
of  it,  though  the  place  was  so  public ;  yet  the  affair  was  thought 
fit  to  be  inquired  into.     I  could  never  suspect  a  man  of  Pom- 
pey's  distinguished  valour  of  being  timorous ;  nor  yet  think  any 
caution  too  great  in  one  who  has  taken  upon  himself  tiie  defence 
of  the  whole  repubhc.     A  senator,  too,  in  a  full  house,  affirmed 
lately  in  the  Capitol,  that  Milo  had  a  dagger  under  his  gown  at 
that  very  time  :  upon  which,  he  stript  himself  in  that  most  sacred 
temple,  that,  since  his  life  and  manners  could  not  gain  him  cre- 
dit, the  thing  itself  must  speak  for  him. 

li 
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XXV.  Omnia  falsa  atque  insidiose  ficta  comperta  suiU.  Quod 
si  tamen  metuitur  etiam  nunc  Milo,  non  hoc  jam  Clodianum  cri- 
men timemus,  sed  tuas,  Cn.  Pompei,  (te  enini  jam  appello  ea  vo- 
ce, ut  me  audire  possis),  (56)  tuas,  tuas,  inquam,  suspiciones  per- 
horrescimus.  Si  Milonem  times,  si  hunc  de  tua  vita  nefarie  aut 
nunc  cogitare,  aut  molitum  aliquando  aliquid  putas  ;  si  Italiae 
delectus,  ut  nonnuUi  conquisitores  tui  dictitant,  si  haec  arma,  si 
Capitolinae  cohortes,  si  excubiae,  si  vigiliae,  si  delecta  juventus, 
quae  tuum  corpus  domumque  custodit,  contra  Milonis  impetum 
armata  est,  atque  ilia  omnia  in  hunc  unum  iiistituta,  parata,  in- 
tenta  sunt :  magna  in  hoc  certe  vis,  et  incredibilis  animus,  et  non 
miius  viri  vires  atque  opes  indicantur,  siquidem  in  hunc  unum  et 
praestantissimus  dux  electus,  et  tota  respublica  armata  est.  Sed 
quis  non  intelligit,  omnes  tibi  reipubhcae  partes  aegras  et  laban- 
tes,  ut  eas  his  armis  sanares  et  confirmares,  esse  commissas?  Quod 
si  Miloni  locus  datus  esset,  probasset  profecto  tibi  ipsi,  neminem 
unquam  hominem  homini  cariorem  fuisse,  quam  te  sibi :  nullum 
se  unquam  periculum,  pro  tua  dignitate,  fugisse :  cum  ilia  ipsa  te- 
terrima  peste  saepissime  pro  tua  gloria  contendisse  :  tribunatum 
suura  ad  salutem  meam,  quae  tibi  carissima  fuisset,  consiliis  tuis 
gubernatum :  se  a  te  postea  defensum  in  periculo  capitis,  adju- 
tum  in  petitione  praeturae :  duos  se  habere  semper  amicissimos 
sperasse,  te  tuo  beneficio,  me  suo :  quae  si  non  probaret ;  si  tibi 
ita  penitus  insedisset  ista  suspicio,  nullo  ut  evelli  modo  posset^  si 
denique  Italia  a  delectu,  urbs  ab  armis,  sine  Milonis  clade,  nun- 
quam  esset  conquietura ;  nae  iste  iiaud  dubitans  cessisset  patria, 
is,  qui  ita  natus  est,  et  ita  consuevit ;  te,  Magne,  tamen  antesta- 
retur  :  quod  nunc  etiam  facit. 

NOTES. 


{56)  TuaSy  tuas,  inquam,  suspiciones 
Iterhorrescimns']  For  the  illustration  of 
th.s  passage,  we  shall  transcribe  the  note 
of  Asccnius,  which  is  as  follows  :  "  Dixi- 
*'  irus  in  argumento  orationis  hujus,  C'n. 
"  Pcmpeium  simulasse  se  timere,  seu 
"  plane  timuisse  Milonem,  et  ideo  ne 
"  domi  quidem  suae,  sed  in  hortis  supe- 
"  rioiibus  ante  judicium  mansisse,  ita  ut 
"  viilara  quoque  praesidio  militum  cir- 
"•  (.umdaret.  Q.  Pompeius  tribunuspleb. 
"  qui  fuerat  familiaribsimus  omnium  P. 
"  Clodio,  et  sectam  suam  sequi  se  palam 
♦'  profiteba-ur,.  dixerat  in  concione  post 
*'  !)aucis  diebus  quam  Clodius  erat  occi- 
"  HUb;  Milo  dedit,quem  ill  curia  cremare- 
"  lis:  uabo,  quem  in  capitolio  sejieliatis. 
»'  III  eadem  concione  idem  dixerat  (ha- 
♦'  buir  eiu:«  tarn  a.  d.  8.  kal.  Fcbr.  cum 
"  Ai'jo  pudit-,  d  t-:--,  '.li  I  Ff'br.  venire 
■'  ad  i'orr.pcjuno.  ui  lictwj  cjui  voiuiiset) 


Pompeium  ei  per  hominem  propin- 
quum  misisse,  ne  ad  se  veniret.  Prius 
etiam  quam  Pompeius  tertium  consul 
crearetur,  tres  tribuni,  Q.  Pompeius 
Rufus,  C.  Sallustius  Crispus,  T.  Mu- 
natius  Piancus,  cum  quotidianis  con- 
cionibus  suis  magnam  invidiam  Miloni 
propter  Clodium  excitarent,  produxe- 
rant  ad  populum  Cn.  Pompeium,  et  ab 
eo  quaesierant,  num  ad  eum  delatum 
esset  illud  quoque  indicium  suae  vitae 

•  insidiari  Milonem.    Responderat  Pora- 

•  peius,  Licinium  quendam  de  plebe,  sa- 

•  crificulum,  qui  solitus  esset  familias 
purgare,  ad  se  detulisse,  servos  quos- 

■  dam  Milonis,  itemque  libertos,  com- 

•  paratos  esse  ad  caedeni  suam  :   ncmina 

■  quoque  servorum  edidifse :  ad  Milo- 
nem misisse,   ut  eos  in  potestate  sua 

•  habere! :  a  Milone  responsum  esse,  ex 
iis  servis,  quos  aonjinasset,  par tim  r\c. 
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Sect.  XXV.  These  stories  were  all  discovered  to  be  false,  ma- 
licious forgeries :  but  if,  after  all,  Milo  must  still  be  feared ;  it  is 
no  longer  the  affiiir  of  Clodius,  but  your  suspicions,  Pompey, 
which  we  dread :  your,  your  suspicions,  I  say,  and  speak  it  so 
that  you  may  hear  me.  If  you  are  afraid  of  Milo,  if  you  imagine 
that  he  is  either  now  forming,  or  has  ever  before  contrived  any 
wicked  design  against  your  life ;  if  the  forces  of  Italy,  as  some  of 
your  agents  allege,  if  this  armed  force,  if  the  Capitoline  troops, 
if  these  centries  and  guards,  if  the  chosen  band  of  young  men 
that  guard  your  person  and  your  house,  is  armed  against  the  as- 
saults of  Milo ;  if  all  these  precautions  are  taken  and  pointed  a- 
gainst  him,  great  undoubtedly  must  be  his  strength,  and  incre- 
dible his  valour,  far  surpassing  the  forces  and  power  of  a  single 
man,  since  the  most  eminent  of  all  our  generals  is  fixed  upon, 
and  the  whole  republic  armed  to  resist  him.  •  But  w*ho  does  not 
know  that  all  the  infirm  and  feeble  parts  of  the  state  are  commit- 
ted to  your  care,  to  be  restored  and  strengthened  by  this  armed 
force  ?  Could  Milo  have  found  an  opportunity,  he  would  imme- 
diately have  convinced  you  that  no  man  ever  had  a  stronger  af- 
fection for  another  than  he  has  for  you ;  that  he  never  declined 
an}'  danger,  where  your  dignity  was  concerned ;  that,  to  raise 
your  glory,  he  often  encountered  that  monster  Clodius ;  that  his 
tribunate  was  employed,  under  your  direction,  in  securing  my 
safety,  which  you  had  then  so  much  at  heart ;  that  you  after- 
wards protected  him  when  his  life  was  in  danger,  and  used  your 
interest  for  him  when  he  stood  for  the  praetorship ;  that  Uiere 
were  two  persons  whose  warmest  friendship  he  hoped  he  might 
always  depend  upon,  yourself  on  account  of  the  obligations  you 
laid  him  under,  and  me  on  account  of  the  favours  I  received  from 
him.  If  he  had  failed  in  the  proof  of  all  this  ;  if  your  suspicions 
had  been  so  deeply  roote^  as  not  to  be  removed ;  if  Italy,  in  a 
word,  must  never  have  been  free  from  new  levies,  nor  the  city 
from  arms,  without  Milo's  destruction,  he  would  not  have  scru- 
pled, such  is  his  nature  and  his  principles,  to  bid  adieu  to  his 
country ;  but  first  he  would  have  called  upon  thee,  O  thou  great 
one  I  as  he  now  does. 


NOTES. 

mlnem   se   unquam   habuisse,  partim   i  "  hortis  se  continuerat,  delnde  ex  S.  C, 
manumisisse.     Dein,  cum  Licinium  a-   i  "  delectu  per  Italiam  habito,  cum  redis- 


"  pud  se  haberet,  Lucium  quendam  de 
•'  plebe  ad  corrumpendum  judicem  ve- 
"  nisse  :  qua  re  cognita,  in  vincula  eum 
"  publica  a  se  conjeccum.  Decreverat 
"  enim  senatus,  ut  cum  interrege  et  tr. 
"  plebis  Pompeius  daret  operam,  ne  quid 
"  respublica  detrimenti  caperet.  Ob  has 
*'  suspiciones  Pompeius  in  superioribus 


venientem  ad  se  Milonem  unum 
"  omnium  noa  adniiserat.  Item,  ciim  se- 
"  natus  in  porticu  Pompeii  haberetur,  ut 
*'  Pompeius  posset  interesse,  unum  turn 
"  excuti  prius,  quam  in  senatum  inrraret, 
"  jus  erat.  Hae  sunt  suspiciones,  quas 
"  dicit  se  Cicero  pertimescere," 
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XXVI.  Vide  quam  sit  varia  vitae  commutabilisque  ratio,  quam 
vaga  volubilisque  fortuna,  quantae  infidelitates  in  amicis,  quam  ad 
tempus  aptae  yimulationes,  quantae  in  periculis  tugae  proximo- 
rum,  quantae  timiditatcs  !  Erit,  erit  illud  profecto  tempus,  et  illu- 
cescet  aliquando  ille  dies,  cum  tu  salutaribus,  ut  spero,  rebus  tuis, 
sed  fortasse  niotu  alitjuo  communium  temporum  inunutatis  (qui 
quam  crebro  accidat,  experti  debemus  scire)  et  amicissimi  bene- 
volentiam,  et  gravissimi  hominis  fidem,  et  unius  post  homines  na- 
tos  tortissimi  viri  magnitudinem  animi  desideres.  Quanquam  quis 
hoc  credat,  Cn.  Pompeium,  juris  publici,  moris  majorum,  rei  de- 
nique  publicae  peritissimum,  cum  senatus  ei  commiserit,  ut  vide- 

ret,  NE  gUID  RESPUBLICA  DETRIMENTI  CAPERET  ;  (qUO  UUO  VtTsi- 

culo  satis  armati  semper  consules  fuerunt,  etiam  nuUis  armis  datis;) 
hunc  exercitu,  hunc  delectu  dato,  judicium  exspectaturum  fuisse 
in  ejus  consiliis  vindicandis,  qui  vel  judicia  ipsa  tolleret?  Satis 
judicatum  est  a  Pompeio,  i'also  ista  conferri  in  Milonem,  qui  le- 
gem tulit,  qua,  ut  ego  sentio,  Milonem  absolvi  a  vobis  oporteret ; 
omnes  conlitentur,  iiceret.  Quod  vero  in  illo  loco,  atque  illis 
publicorum  praesidiorum  copiis  circumfusus  sedet ;  satis  decla- 
rat,  se  non  terrorem  inferre  vobis,  (quid  enim  illo  minus  dignum 
quam  cogere,  ut  vos  eum  condemnetis,  in  quem  animadvertere 
ipse,  et  more  majorum,  et  suo  jure  posset  ?)  sed  praesidio  esse :  ut 
intelligatis  contra  hesternam  concionem  illam  licere  vobis,  quod 
sentiatis,  libere  judicare. 

XXVII.  Nee  vero  me,  judices,  Clodianum  crimen  movet :  nee 
tam  sum  demens,  tainque  vestri  sensus  ignarus  atque  expers,  ut 
nesciam  quid  de  morte  Clodii  sentiatis :  de  qua  si  jam  noUem  ita 
diluere  crimen,  ut  dilui,  tamen  impune  Miloni  palam  clamare, 
atque  mentiri  gloriose  Iiceret :  Occidi,  occidi,  non  Sp.  Maelium, 
qui  annona  levanda,  jacturisque  rei  familiaris,  quia  njmis  am- 
plecti  plebeni  putabatur,  in  suspicionem  incidit  regni  appetendi ; 
non  Tiberium  Gracchum,  qui  collegae  magistratum  per  seditio- 
nem  abrogavit ;  quorum  interfectores  implerunt  orbem  terrarum 
nominis  sui  gloria  :  sed  eum  (auderet  enim  dicere,  cum  patriam 
periculo  suo  liberasset)  cujus  nefandum  aduUerium  in  pulvinaribus 
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Sect,  XXVI.  Consider  how  uncertain  and  variable  the  condi- 
tion of  life  is,  how  unsettled  and  inconstant  a  thing  fortune;  what 
unfaithfulness  is  to  be  found  amongst  friends;  what  disguises  suit- 
ed to  times  and  circumstances ;  what  desertion,  what  cowardice  in 
our  dangers,  even  of  those  who  are  dearest  to  us.  There  will,  there 
will,  I  say,  be  a  time,  and  the  day  will  certainly  come,  when  you, 
with  safety  still,  I  hope,  to  your  fortunes,  though  changed  perhaps 
by  some  turn  of  the  common  times,  which,  as  experience  shews, 
will  often  happen  to  u*  all,  may  want  the  affection  of  the  friend- 
liest, the  fid«?iity  of  the  worthiest,  and  the  courage  of  the  bravest 
raan  hving.  Though  who  can  believe  that  Pompey,  so  well  skilled 
in  the  laws  of  Rome,  in  ancient  usages,  and  the  constitution  of  his 
country-,  when  the  senate  had  given  it  him  in  charge  to  see  that 
the  republic  received  no  detriment ,-  a  sentence  always  sufficient  for 
arming  the  consuls  without  assigning  them  an  armed  force;  that 
he,  I  say,  when  an  army  and  a  chosen  band  of  soldiers  were  as- 
signed him,  diould  wait  the  event  of  this  trial,  and  defend  the  con- 
duct of  the  man  who  wanted  to  abolish  trials  ?  It  was  sufficient 
that  Pompey  cleared  Milo  from  those  charges  that  were  advanced 
against  him,  by  enacting  a  law,  according  to  which,  in  my  opinion, 
Milo  ought,  and,  by  the  confession  of  all,  might  lawfully  be  ac- 
quitted. But,  by  sitting  in  that  place,  attended  by  a  numerous 
guard  assigned  him  by  public  authority,  he  sufficiently  declares 
his  intention  is  not  to  overawe,  (for  what  can  be  more  unworthy 
a  man  of  his  character,  than  to  oblige  you  to  condemn  a  jierson, 
whom,  from  numerous  precedents,  and  by  virtue  of  his  own  au 
thority,  he  might  have  punished  himself?)  but  to  protect  you . 
he  means  only  to  convince  you,  that,  notwithstanding  yesterday's 
riotous  assembly,  you  are  at  full  liberty  to  pass  sentence  accojd- 


Sect.  XXVII.  But,  my  lords,  tlie  Clodian  accusation  gives  me 
no  concern :  for  I  am  not  so  stupid,  so  void  of  all  experience,  or 
so  ignorant  of  your  sentiments,  as  not  to  know  your  opinion  in  re- 
lation to  the  death  of  Clodius.  And  though  I  had  not  refuted  the 
charge,  as  I  have  done,  yet  Milo  might,   with  safety,  have  made 
the  following  glorious  declaration  in  public,  though  a  false  one: 
I  have  slain,'  1  have  slain,  not  a  Sp.  Maehus,  who  was  suspected 
of  aiming  at  the  regal  power,  because  he  courted  the  favour  of  the 
t)eople  by  lowering  the  price  of  corn,  and  bestowing  extravagant 
)resents  to  the  ruin  of  his  own  estate;  not  a  Tiberius  Gracchus, 
A  ho  seditiously  deposed  his  collea*j;ue  from  his  magistracy;  though 
•ven  their  destroyers  have  filled  the  world  with  the  gloiy  of  their 
\ploits:  but  I  have  slain  the  man  (for  he  had  a  right  to  use  this 
;iguage,  who  had  saved  his  country  at  the  hazard  of  his  own  lite) 
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sanctissimis  nobilissimae  foeminae  comprehenderunt :  eum,  cujus 
supplicio  senatus  solemiies  religiones  expiandas  saepe  censuit:  eum, 
quern  cum  sorore  germana  nefarium  stuprum  fecisse  L.  Lucullus 
juratus  se,  quaestionibus  habitis,  dixit  comperisse :  eum,  qui  civem, 
quern  senatus,  quern  populus,  quern  omnes  gentes,  urbis  ac  vitae 
civium  conservatorem  judicabant,  servorum  armis  exterminavit : 

(57)  eum,  qui  regna  dcdit,  ademit,  orbem  terrarum,  quibuscum 
voluit,  partitus  est:  eum,  qui  plurimis  caedibus  in  foro  tactis,  sin- 
gulari  virtute  et  gloria  civem  domum  vi  et  armis  compulit ;  eum, 
cui  nihil  unquam  nefas  fuit  nee  in  facinore,  nee  in  libidine :  eum, 

(58)  qui  aedem  nympharum  incendit,  ut  memoriam  publicam  re- 
censionis  tabulis  publicis  impressam  extinguei-et :  eum  denique, 
cui  jam  nulla  lex  erat,  nullum  civile  jus,  nuUi  possessionum  ter- 
mini ;  qui  rton  calumnia  litium,  non  injustis  vindiciis  ac  sacramentis 
alienos  fundos,  sed  castris,  exercitu,  signis  inferendis  petebat ;  qui 
non  solum  Etruscos  (eos  enim  penitus  contempserat),  sed  hunc 
Q.  Varium,  virum  fortissimum,  atque  optimum  civem,  judicem 
nostrum,  pellere  possessionibus,  armis  castrisque  conatus  est ;  qui 
cum  architectis  et  decempedis  villas  multorum  hortosque  peragra- 
bat ;  qui  Janiculo  et  Alpibus  spem  possessionum  terminabat  sua- 
rum ;  qui,  cum  ab  equite  Romano  splendido  et  forti  viro,  T.  Pa- 
cavio,  non  impetrasset,  ut  insulam  in  lacu  Pretio  venderet,  repente 
lintribus  in  eam  insulam  materiam,  calcem,  caementa  atque  arma 
convexit ;  dominoque  trans  ripam  inspectante,  non  dubitavit  ae- 
dificium  exstruere  in  alieno :  qui  huic  T.  Furanio,  cui  viro,  dii 
immortalcs  !  (quid  enim  ego  de  muliercula  Scantia  ?  quid  de  ado- 
lescente  Apronio  dicam  ?  quorum  utrique  mortem  est  minitatus, 
nisi  sibi  hortorum  possessione  cessisset, )  sed  ausus  est  Furfanio  di- 
cere,  si  sibi  pecuniam,  quantam  poposcerat,  non  dedisset,  (59)  mor- 
tuum  se  in  domum  ejus  illaturum;  quainvidia  huic  esset  tali  viro 
conflagrandura :  qui  Appium  fratrem,  hominem  mihi  conjunctum 
iidissima  gratia,  absentem  de  possessione  fundi  dejecit :  qui  parie- 


NOTES. 


(57)  Eum^  qui  regna  dedit,  ademit,'\ 
Clodius  enacted  a  law  against  Ptolemy, 
king  of  Cyprus ;  to  deprive  him  of  his 
kingdom,  and  reduce,  it  to  a  Roman  pro- 
vince, and  confiscate  his  whole  estate. 
This  prince  was  brother  to  the  king  of 
Egypt,  and  reigned  by  the  same  right  of 
hereditary  succession;  was  in  full  peace 
and  amity  with  Rome;  accused  of  no 
practices,  nor  suspected  of  any  designs 
against  the  republic.  But  Clodius  had 
an  old  grudge  to  him,  for  refusing  to 
ransom  him  when  he  was  taken  by  the 
pirates,  and  sending  him  only  the  con- 
temptible sum  of  two  talents.  To  sanc- 
tify this  iniquitous  law,  as  it  were,  and 
give  it  the  better  face  and  colour  of  jus- 


tice, Cato  was  charged  with  the  execu- 
tion of  it ;  which  gave  Clodius  a  double 
pleasure,  by  imposing  such  a  task  upon 
the  gravest  man  in  Rome. 

(58)  Qui  aedem  nympfiarum  incendit.'] 
The  nymphs  presiding  over  fountains 
had  a  temple  elected  to  them  at  Rome, 
that  they  might  prove  propitious  in  pre- 
venting burnings:  this  temple  Clodius 
set  on  fire. 

{59)  Mortuum  se  in  domum  ejus-  illu' 
turum.]  Clodius  threatened  to  convey  a 
dead  body  into  Furanius's  house,  with  a 
view  of  bringing  him  under  a  suspicion 
of  having  committed  the  murder  in  his 
own  house.  Or  perhaps  his  design  was, 
to  make  him  thereby  lose  the  right  and 
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whose  abominable  adulteries  our  noblest  matrons  discovered  even 
in  the  most  sacred  recesses  of  the  immortal  gods :  the  man,  by  whose 
punishment  the  senate  frequently  determined  to  atone  for  the  vio- 
lation of  our  religious  rites :  the  man  whose  incest  with  his  own 
sister  Lucullus  swore  he  had  discovered,  by  due  examination :  the 
man  who,  by  the  violence  of  his  slaves,  expelled  a  person  esteemed 
by  the  senate,  the  people,  and  all  nations,  as  the  preserver  of  the 
city  and  the  lives  of  the  citizens :  the  man  who  gave  and  took  away 
kingdoms,  and  parcelled  out  the  world  to  whom  he  pleased :  the 
man  who,  after  having  committed  several  murders  in  the  forum,  by 
force  of  arms  obliged  a  citizen  of  illustrious  virtue  and  character,  to 
confine  himself  within  the  walls  of  his  own  house :  the  man  who 
thought  no  instance  of  villany  or  lust  unlawful :  the  man  who 
fired  the  temple  of  the  nymphs,  in  order  to  destroy  the  pubhc  re- 
gister, which  contained  the  censure  of  his  crimes :  in  a  word,  the 
man  who  governed  himself  by  no  law,  disregarded  all  civil  insti- 
tutions, and  observed  no  bounds  in  the  division  of  property ;  who 
never  attempted  to  seize  the  estate  of  another  by  quirks  of  law, 
suborned  evidence,  or  false  oaths,  but  employed  Ifte  more  effectual 
means  of  regular  troops,  encampments,  and  standards;  who,  by 
his  armed  forces,  endeavoured  to  drive  from  their  possessions,  not 
only  the  Tuscans  (for  them  he  utterly  despised),  but  Q.  Varius, 
one  of  our  judges,  that  brave  man  and  worthy  citizen ;  who,  with 
his  architects  and  measurers,  traversed  the  estates  and  gardens  of 
a  great  many  citizens,  and  grasped  in  his  own  imagination  all  that 
lies  between  Janiculum  and  the  Alps ;  who,  when  he  could  not 
persuade  Titus  Pacavius,  an  illustrious  and  brave  Roman  knight, 
to  sell  an  island  upon  the  Pretian  lake,  immediately  conveyed  tim- 
ber, stone,  mortar  and  sand,  into  the  island  in  boats,  and  made  no 
scruple  of  building  a  house  on  another  person's  estate,  even  while 
the  proprietor  was  viewing  him  from  the  opposite  bank ;  who  had 
the  impudence,  immortal  gods  !  to  declare  to  such  a  man  as  Titus 
Furfanius  (for  I  shall  omit  the  affliir  relating  to  the  widow  Scantia, 
and  the  young  Apronius,  both  of  whom  he  threatened  with  death, 
if  they  did  not  yield  to  him  the  possession  of  their  gardens),  who 
had  the  impudence,  I  say,  to  declare  to  Titus  Furfanius,  that  if  he 
did  not  give  him  the  sum  of  money  he  demanded,  he  would  convey 
a  dead  body  into  his  house,  in  order  to  expose  so  eminent  a  man  to 
the  public  odium :  who  dispossessed  his  brother  Appius  of  his  es- 
*Tte  in  his  absence,  a  man  united  to  me  in  the  closest  friendship ; 
)  attempted  to  run  a  wall  tln-ough  a  court-yard  belonging  to 


* 
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IE 


erty  of  his  house ;  b Aause,  by  a  dead  !  became  sacred,  and  the  proprietor  Was 
ifj  being  brought  into  any  house,  it  j  obliged  to  <iuit  all  his  title  r    ' 


to  It. 

li  4 
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tern  sic  per  vestibulum  sororis  institiiit  ducere,  sic  agere  funda- 
menta,  ut  sororem  non  modo  vestibulo  privaret,  sed  omni  aditu 
et  limine. 

XXVIII.  Quanquam  haec  quidem  jam  tolerabilia  videbantur, 
etsi  aequabiliter  in  remp.  in  privates,  in  longinquos,  in  propinquos, 
in  alienos,  in  suos  irruebat :  sed  nescio  quomodo  jam  usii  obdu- 
ruerat,  et  percalluerat  civitatis  iiicredibilis  patientia.  Quae  vero 
aderant  jam  et  impendobant,  quonam  modo  ea  aut  depellere  po- 
tuissetis,  aut  fcire?  Imperium  si  ille  nactus  esset,  omitto  socios, 
exteras  nationes,  reges,  tetrarchas :  vota  enim  faceretis,  ut  in  eos 
se  potius  mitteret,  quam  in  vestras  possessioncs,  vestra  tecta,  ves- 
tras  pecunias :  pecunias  dico  ?  a  liberis,  a  liberis  medius  fidius,  et 
a  conjugibus  vestris  nunquam  ille  effienatas  suas  libidines  cohibu- 
isset :  fingi  haec  putatis,  quae  patent,  quae  nota  sunt  omnibus,  quae 
tenentur ;  servorum  exercitus  ilium  in  urbe  conscripturum  fuisse, 
per  quos  totam  rempub.  resque  privatas  omnium  possidcret  ? 
Quamobrem  si  cruentum  gladium  tenens  clamaret  T.  Annius, 
ADESTE,  quaeso,  atque  audite,  cives :  P.  Clodium  interfeci :  ejus 
furores,  quos  nullis  jam  legibus,  nullis  judiciis  frenai-e  poteramus, 
hoc  ferro  et  hac  dextera  a  cervicibus  vestris  repuli ;  per  me  unum 
effectum  est,  ut  jus,  aequitas,  leges,  libertas,  jiudor,  pudicitia  in  ci- 
vitate  manerent ;  esset  vero  timendum,  quonam  modo  id  [factum] 
ferret  civitas?  nunc  enim  quis  est,  qui  non  probet?  qui  non  lau- 
det  ?  qui  non  unnm  post  hominum  memoriam  T.  Annium  pluri- 
mum  reipublicae  profuisse,  maxima  laetitii!  populum  RomaniuTi, 
cunctam  Italiam,  nationes  omnes  aflfccisse,  et  dicat,  ctsentiat? 
Nequeo  vetera  ilia  poj)uli  Roniani  quanta  fuerint  gaudia  judicare ; 
jnultas  tamen  jam  sun)morum  imperatorum  clarissimas  victorias 
aetas  nostra  vidit ;  quarum  nulla  neque  tam  diuturnam  attulit  lae- 
titiam,  nee  tantam.  Mandate  hoc  memoriae,  judices ;  spero  multa 
vos  liberosque  vestros  in  republica  bona  esse  visuros ;  in  his  sin- 
gulis ita  semper  existimabitis,  vivo  P.  Clodio,  nihil  horum  vos 
visuros  fuisse.  In  spem  maximam,  et,  quemadmodum  confido, 
verissimam  adducti  sumus,  hunc  ipsum  annum,  hoc  ipso  summo 
Aaro  consule,  compressa  hominum  licentia,  cupiditatibus  fractis, 
legibus  et  judiciis  constitutis,  salutarem  civitate  fore.  Num  quis 
igitur  est  tam  demens,  qui  hoc,  P.  Clodio  vivo,  contingere  potu^ 
isse  arbitretur  ?  Quid  ?  ea,  quae  tenetis,  privata  atque  vestra,  do?- 
minante  homine  furioso,  quod  jus  perpetuae  possessionis  habere  , 
potuissen.? 
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ins  sister,  and  to  build  it  in  such  a  manner  as  not  only  to  render 
the  court-yard  useless,  but  to  deprive  her  of  all  entrance  and  ac- 
clss  to  her  house. 

Sect.  XXVIII.  Yet  all  these  violences  were  tolerated,  thougli 
^uiiimitted  no  less  against  the  commonwealth  than  against  private 
persons,  agahist  the  remotest  as  well  as  the  nearest,  strangers  as 
well  as  relations ;  but  the  amazing  patience  of  Kome  was  become, 
I  know  not  how,  }>erfectly  hardened  and  callous.  Yet  by  what 
means  could  you  have  warded  off  those  dangers  that  were  more 
immediate  and  threatening,  or  how  could  you  have  submitted  to 
his  government,  if  he  had  obtained  it  ?  I  pass  by  our  allies,  fo- 
reign nations,  kings  and  princes ;  tor  it  was  your  ardent  prayer 
that  he  would  tiun  himself  loose  upon  those,  rather  than  upoo- 
your  estates,  your  houses  and  your  money :  your  money  did  I  say? 
bv  heavens,  he  had  never  restrained  his  unbridled  lust  from  vio- 
lating your  wives  and  children.  Do  you  imagine  that  these  things 
are  mere  fictions  ?  are  they  not  evident  ?  not  publicly  known  ?  not 
remembered  by  all  ?  Is  it  not  notorious  that  he  attempted  to  raise 
an  army  of  slaves,  strong  enough  to  make  him  master  of  the  whole 
republic,  and  of  the  proj^erty  of  every  Roman  ?  Wherefore  if  Mi- 
lo,  holding  the  bloody  dagger  in  his  hand,  had  cried  aloud.  Citi- 
zens, I  beseech  you,  draw  near  and  attend :  I  have  killed  Publius 
Clodius ;  with  this  right  hand,  with  this  dagger,  I  have  saved 
your  Uves  from  that  fury,  which  no  laws,  no  government  could 
restrain.  To  me  alone  it  is  owing,  that  justice,  equity,  laws,  li- 
berty, modesty  and  decency  have  yet  a  being  in  Rome.  Could 
there  be  any  room  for  Milo  to  fear  how  his  country  would  take 
it  ?  Who  is  there  now  that  does  not  approve  and  applaud  it  ? 
where  is  the  man  that  does  not  think  and  declare  it  as  his  opinion, 
that  Milo  has  done  the  greatest  possible  service  to  his  country, 
that  he  has  spread  joy  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  Rome,  of  all 
Italy,  and  the  whole  world  ?  I  cannot  indeed  determine  how  high 
the  transports  of  the  Roman  people  may  have  risen  in  former 
times ;  this  present  age,  however,  has  been  witness  to  many  signal 
victories  of  the  bravest  generals ;  but  none  of  them  ever  occasion- 
ed such  real  and  lasting  joy.  Commit  this,  my  lords,  to  your  me- 
mories; I  hope  that  you  and  your  children  will  enjoy  many  bles- 
sings in  the  repubUc,  and  that  each  of  them  will  be  attended  with 
this  reflection,  that  if  P.  Clodius  had  lived,  you  would  have  en- 
joyed none  of  them.  We  now  entertain  the  highest,  and,  I  trust, 
the  best  grounded  hopes,  that  so  excellent  a  person  being  consul, 
the  licentiousness  of  men  being  curbed,  their  schemes  broke,  law 
and  justice  established,  the  present  will  be  a  most  fortunate  year 
to  Rome.  But  who  is  so  stupid  as  to  imagine  this  would  have 
been  the  case  had  Clodius  hved  ?  How  could  you  possibly  have 
been  secure  in  the  possession  of  what  belongs  to  you,  of  your  own 
private  property,  under  tbe  tj'raiuiy  of  such  a  furj-  ? 
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XXIX.  Non  timeo,  judices,  ne  odio  inimicitiarum  mearum  iii- 
flammatus,  libentius  haec  in  ilium  evomere  videai',  quam  verius ; 
etenim  etsi  praecipuum  esse  debebat,  tamen  ita  communis  enit 
omnium  ille  hostis,  ut  in  conimuni  odio  pene  aequpliter  versarc- 
tur  odium  meum.  (60)  Non  potest  dici  sf  tis,  ne  cogitari  quideni, 
quantum  in  illo  sceleris,  quantum  exitii  fuerit.  Quin  sic  attendi- 
te,  judices  ;  nempe  haec  est  quaestio  de  interitu  P.  Clodii  ,•  fiiigi- 
te  animis  (libcrae  enim  sunt  cogitationes  nostrae,  et,  quae  volunt, 
sic  intuentur,  ut  ea  cernimus,  quae  videmus)  fingite  igilur  cogi- 
tatione  imaginem  hujus  conditiones  meae :  si  possim  efficere,  ut 
Milonem  absolvatis,  sed  ita  si  P.  C'lcdius  revixerit.  Quid  vultu 
extinuiistis?  quonara  modo  iile  vos  vivus  afficeret,  qui  mortuus 
iiiaui  cogitatione percussit  ?  Quid?  si  ipse  Cn.  Pompeius,  qui  ea 
virtute,  ac  fortuna  est,  ut  ea  potuerit  semper,  quae  nemo  praeter 
ilium  :  si  is,  inquam,  potuisset,  aul  quaestionem  de  morte  P.  Clo- 
dii ferre,  aut  i})sum  ab  inferis  excitare,  utrum  piitatis  potius  factu- 
Tum  fuisse?  etiam  si  propter  amicitiam  vellet  ilium  ab  inft-ris  re- 
vocare,  propter  rempub.  non  fecisset.  Ejus  igitur  mortis  sedetis 
ultores,  cujus  vitam  si  putetis  per  vos  restitui  posse,  nolitis:  et 
de  ejus  nece  lata  quaestio  est,  (jui  si  eadem  lege  re\iviscere  pos- 
set, lata  lex  nunquam  esset.  Hnjus  ergo  interfector  qui  esset, 
in  confitendo  ab  iisne  poenam  timerct,  quos  liberavisset  ?  Graeci' 
homines  deorum  honores  tiibuunt  iis  viris,  qui  tyrannos  necave- 
runt.  Quae  ego  vidi  Athenis?  quiie  aliis  in  urbibus  Graeciae? 
quas  res  divinas  talibus  institutas  viris  ?  quos  cantus  ?  quae  car- 
mina?  prope  ad  immortalitatis  et  religionem  et  memoriam  con- 
secrantur.  Vos  tanti  conservatorem  populi,  tanti  sceleris  ulto- 
rem,  non  modo  honoribus  nullis  afficietis,  sed  ad  supplicium  rapi 
etiam  patiemini  ?  Confiteretur,  confiteretur,  inquam,  si  fecisset,  et 
magno  animo,   et  libenter,   se  fecisse  libertatis  omnium  causa : 

NOTES. 


(60)  Non  potest  diet  satis,  ne  cogitari 
quidevi,  quantum  in  illo  sceleris,  quantum 
exitii  fuerit.]  It  may  justly  seem  strange, 
that  so  abandoned  a  wretch,  and  so  pes- 
tilent a  citizen,  should  have  been  suffer- 
ed in  Rome  :  and  it  would  be  natural  to 
suspect,  that  we  had  been  deceived  in  our 
accounts  of  him,  by  taking  them  from  his 
enemies,  did  we  not  find  them  too  firmly 
supported  by  facts  to  be  called  in  ques- 
tion. A  little  attention,  however,  to  the 
particular  character  of  Clodius,  as  well 
as  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  will 
enable  us  to  solve  the  difficulty.  First, 
the  splendor  of  his  family,  which  had 
borne  a  principal  share  in  all  the  tri- 
umphs of  the  republic,  from  the  very 
foundation  of  its  liberty,  was  of  great 
force  to  protect  him  in  all  his  extrava- 
gancies.  Secondly,  his  personal  qualities 


were  peculiarly  adapted  to  endear  him 
to  all  the  meaner  sort:  his  bold  and 
ready  wit;  his  talent  at  haranguings; 
his  profuse  expence,  and  his  being  the 
first  of  his  family  who  had  pursued  po- 
pular measures  against  the  maxims  of  his 
ancestors,  who  were  all  stern  assertors  of 
the  aristocralical  potver.  Thirdly,  the 
contrast  of  opposite  factions,  who  had 
each  their  ends  in  supporting  him,  con- 
tributed principally  to  his  safety  :  Cffi- 
sar,  Pompey,  and  Crassus  willingly  per- 
mitted and  privately  encouraged  his  vio- 
lences ;  to  make  their  own  power  not 
only  the  less  odious,  but  even  necessary 
for  controuling  the  fury  of  such  an  in- 
cendiary ;  and  though  it  was  often  turn- 
ed against  themselves,  yet  they  chose  to 
bear  it,  and  dissemble  their  ability  of  re- 
pelling it,  rather  than  destroy  the  man. 
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Sect.  XXIX.  I  am  not  afraid,  my  lords,  that  I  should  seem 
'  let  my  resentment  for  ])ersonal  injuries  rise  so  liigh  as  to  charge 
>e  thinjjs  upon  him  wiili  more  freedom  than  truth  ;  for  though 
light  be  expected  this  should  be  the  principal  motive,  yet  so 
iimon  an  enemy  was  he  to  all  mankind,  that  my  aversion  to 
1  was  scarcely  greater  than  that  of  the  whole  world.  It  isim- 
~>ible  to  express,  or  indeed  to  imagine,  what  a  villain,  what  a 
nicious  monster  he  was.  But,  my  lords,  attend  to  this  ;  the 
present  trial  relates  to  the  death  of  Clodius :  form  now  in  your 
minds  (for  our  thoughts  are  free,  and  represent  what  they  please, 
just  in  the  same  manner  as  we  perceive  what  we  see);  form,  I 
say,  in  your  minds,  the  picture  of  what  I  shall  now  describe- 
Suppose  I  could  persuade  you  to  acquit  Milo,  on  condition  that 
Ck)dius  should  revive.  Why  do  your  countenances  betray  those 
marks  of  tear ;  how  would  he  aiFect  you  when  living,  if  the  bare 
imagination  of  him,  though  he  is  dead,  so  powerfully  strikes  you  ? 
what !  if  Pompey  himselTi  a  man  possessed  of  that  merit  and  for- 
tune which  enable  him  to  effect  what  no  one  besides  can  ;  if  he,  I 
say,  had  it  in  his  power  either  to  appoint  Clodius's  death  to  be 
inquired  into,  or  to  raise  him  from  the  dead,  which  do  you  think 
he  would  choose?  Though  from  a  principle  of  friendship  he 
might  be  inclined  to  raise  him  from  the  dead,  yet  a  regard  to  his 
countiy  would  prevent  him.  You  therefore  sit  as  (he  avengers  of 
that  man's  death,  whom  you  would  not  recal  to  life  if  you  were 
able ;  and  inquiry  is  made  into  his  death,  by  a  law  which  would 
not  have  passed  if  it  could  have  brought  him  to  life.  If  his  de- 
stroyer then  should  confess  the  fact,  need  he  fear  to  be  punished, 
by  those  whom  he  has  delivered  ?  The  Greeks  render  divine  ho- 
nours to  those  who  put  tyrants  to  death.  What  have  I  seen  at 
Athens  ?  what  in  the  other  cities  of  Greece  ?  what  ceremonies 
were  instituted  for  such  heroes  ?  what  hymns  ?  what  songs  ?  The 
honours  paid  them  were  almost  equal  to  those  paid  to  the  iramor- 
td  gods.  And  will  you  not  only  refuse  to  pay  any  honours  to  the 
preserver  of  so  great  a  people,  and  the  avenger  of  such  execrable 
villanies,  but  even  suffer  him  to  be  dragged  to  punishment  ?  He 
would  have  confessed,  I  say,  had  he  done  the  action,  he  would 


NOTES. 


v.ho  was  playing  their  game  for  them  ; 
and  by  throwing  the  republic  into  con- 
f  iMon,  threw  it  of  course  into  their  hands. 
The  senate,  on  the  gther  side,  whose 
chief  apprehensions  were  from  the  Tri- 
umvirate, thought  that  the  rashness  of 
Clodius  might  be  of  some  use  to  perplex 
their  measures,  and  stir  up  the  people 
Egainst  them  on  proper  occasions ;  or  it 
humoured  their  spleen  at  least,  to  see  him 
often   insulting   Pompey  to  his  face.— • 


Lasdy,  all  who  envied  Cicero,  and  de- 
sired to  lessen  his  authority,  privately 
cherished  an  enemy  who  employed  all 
his  force  to  drive  him  from  the  admini- 
stration of  affairs.  This  accidental  con- 
currence of  circumstances,  peculiar  to  the 
man  and  the  times,  was  what  preserved 
Clodius,  who'e  insolence  could  never 
have  been  endured  in  any  quiet  and  re- 
gular state  of  the  city. 
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qnod  ei  certe  non  confitcndum  modo  fuisset,  verum  etiam  praedi- 
candum. 

XXX.  Etenim  si  id  non  negat,  ex  quo  nihil  petit,  nisi  ut  ig- 
noscatur  ;  dubitaret  id  fateri,  ex  quo  etiam  praemia  laudis  essent 
petenda?  nisi  vero  gratius  putat  esse  vobis  surse  capitis,  quani 
Testri  oidinis  defensorem  fuisse :  cum  praesert«ii  in  ea  confessio- 
ne,  si  grati  esse  velletis,  lionores  assequeretur  amplissimos :  sin 
factum  vobis  non  probaretur,  (quanquam  qui  poterat  salus  sua 
cuique  non  probari  ?)  sed  tameu  si  minus  tbrtissimi  viri  virtus 
civibus  grata  cecidisset ;  magno  animo  constantique  cederet  ex 
iiigrata  civitate  ;  nam  quid  esset  ingratius,  quam  iaetari  caeteros, 
lugere  eum  solum  propter  quern  caeteri  lactarentur  ?  Quanquam 
hqc  animo  semper  omnes  fuimus  in  patriae  proditoribus  oppri- 
mendis,  ut,  quoniam  nostra  futura  esset  gloria,  periculum  quo- 
que  et  invidiam  nostram  })utaremus  ;  nam  quae  mihi  contribuen- 
da  kus  esset  ipsi,  cum  tantum  in  consulatu  meo  pro  vobis,  ac  li- 
beris  vestris  ausus  essem,  si  id,  (juod  conabar,  sine  maximis  di^ 
micationibus  meis  me  esse  ausurum  arbitrarer?  quae  mulier  sce- 
leratum  ac  perniciosum  civem  occid^i-e  non  auderet,  si  pericuhmi 
non  timeret  ?  Proposita  invidia,  morte,  poena,  qui  nihilo  segnius 
renipub.  defcndit,  is  vir  vere  putandus  est.  Populi  grati  est, 
praemiis  aflicere  bene  meritos  de  republica  cives  :  viri  tbrtis,  ne 
siq^pliciis  quidem  moveri,  ut  fortiter  fecisse  poeniteat.  Quamob- 
rem  uteretur  eadem  confessione  T.  Annius,  qua  Ahala,  qua 
Nasica,  qua  Opimius,  qua  Marius,  qua  nosmetipsi:  et,  si  grata 
respublica  esset,  laetaretur;  si  ingrata,  tamen  in  gravi  fortuna 
conscientiii  sua  niteretur.  Sed  hujus  beneficii  gratiam,  judices, 
fm-tuna  populi  Romani,  et  vestra  felicitas,  et  dii  immortales,  sibi 
deberi  putant.  Nee  vero  quisquam  aliter  arbitrari  potest,  nisi 
qui  nullam  vim  esse  ducit,  immenve  divinum  :  quern  neque  im- 
perii vestri  magnitude,  neque  sol  ille,  nee  cacli  signorumque  mo- 
tus,  nee  vicissitu dines  rerum  atque  ordines  movent,  neque,  id 
quod  maximum  est,  majorum  nostrorum  sapientia  :  qui  sacra,  qui 
caeremonias,  qui  auspicia  et  ipsi  sanctissime  coluerunt,  et  nobis 
suis  posteris  prodiderunt. 

XXXI.  Est,  est  profecto  ilia  vis :  neque  in  his  corporibus,  at- 
que in  hac  imbecillitate  nostra  inest  quiddam,  quod  vigeat,  et  se}i- 
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liave  bravely  and  freely  confessed  that  he  did  it  for  die  commwi 
ijood ;  avA  indeed  he  ought  not  only  to  have  confessed,  but  to 
have  proclaimed  it. 

■Sect.  XXX.  For  if  he  does  not  deny  an  action  for  which  he 
-ires  nothing  but  pardon,  is  it  likely  that  he  would  scrujjle  to 
confess  what4ie  might  hope  to  be  rewarded  for;  unless  bethinks 
it  is  more  agiecable  to  you,  that  he  should  defend  his  own  hfe, 
tlian  the  lives  of  your  order?,  especially  as,  by  such  a  confession, 
if  you  were  inclined  to  be  gi'atefiil.  he  might  expect  to  obtain  die 
noblest  honours.  But  if  you  had  hot  approved  of  the  action, 
(though  how  is  it  possible  that  a  person  can  disapprove  of  his 
owni  safety?)  if  the  courage  of  the  bravest  man  ahve  had  not 
been  agreeable  to  his  countrnnen,  lie  would  have  departed  with 
steadiness  and  resolution  from  so  migratetid  a  city.  For  what 
can  shew  a  greater  ingratitude  than  that  all  shoukl- rejoice,  wlule 
he  alone  remained  disconsolate,  who  was  the  cau»e  of  all  the  joy? 
Yet,  in  destroying  the  enemies  of  our  country,  this  has  been  our 
constant  persuasion,  that  as  the  glory  would  be  ours,  so  we 
should  expect  our  share  of  odium  and  danger.  Fox  what  praise 
had  been  due  to  me,  when  in  my  consulate  I  mr4de  so  many  ha- 
zardous attempts  for  you  and  your  posterity,  if  1  could  have  pro- 
]>osed  to  carr\'  my  designs  into  execution  without  the  greatest 
^truggles  and  difficulties  ?  What  woman  would  not  dare  to  kill 
the  raost  villanous  and  outrageous  citizen,  if  she  had  no  danger 
to  tear  ?  But  the  man  who  bravely  defends  his  country  with  the 
prospect  of  public  odium,  danger  and  death,  is  a  man  indeed. 
It  is  the  duty  of  a  grateful  people  to  bestow  distuiguished  ho- 
jiours  upon  distinguished  patriots :  and  it  is  the  part  of  a  brave 
man,  not  to  be  induced  by  the  greatest  sufferings  to  repent  of 
having  boldly  dischargetl  his  duty.  Milo  therefore  might  have 
made  the  confession  which  Aliala,  Nasica,  Opimius,  Marius,  and 
I  'myself  formerly  made.  And  had  his  country  been  grateful,  he 
might  have  rejoiced;  if  ungrateful,  his  conscience  might  still  have 
supported  him  under  ingratitude.  But  that  gratitude  is  due  to 
-  him  for  this  favour,  my  lords,  the  fortune  of  Rome,  your  own 
presen-ation,  and  the  immortal  gods  all  declare.  Nor  is  it  pos- 
sible that  any  man  cart  think  otherwise,  but  he  who  denies  the 
existence  of  an  over-ruling  power,  or  divine  providence ;  who  is 
unaffected  by  the  majesty  of  your  empire,  die  sun  itself,  the  re- 
volutions of  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  changes  and  laws  of  na- 
ture, and,  above  all,  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors,  who  religi- 
ously ob^ervetl  the  sacred  rites,  ceremonies,  and  auspices,  aiitl 
.    carefully  transmitted  them  to  their  posterity. 


^^fo, 


ECT.  XXXI.   There  is,  there  certainly  is  such  a  power  ;  nor 
this  graad  aiid  beautiful  fabric  of  nature  be  without  an  aiii- 
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tiat,  et  non  inest  in  hoc  tanto  naturae  tam  praeclaro  raotu :  nisi 
forte  idcirco  esse  non  putant,  quia  non  apparet,  nee  cernitiir : 
proinde  quasi  nostram  ijisani  mentem,  qua  sttpimus,  qua  provide- 
mus,  qua  haec  ipsa  agimus  ac  dicimus,  videre,  aut  plane  quaii.s, 
aut  ubi  sit,  sentire  possimus.  Ea  vis,  ea  est  igitur  ipsa,  quae 
saepe  incredibiles  huic  urbi  felicitates  atque  opes  attulit :  quae 
illam  perniciem  extinxit,  ac  sustulit:  cui  prim  um  mentem  inje- 
cit,  ut  vi  irritare  ferroque  lacessere  fortissimum  virum  auderet, 
vincereturque  ab  eo,  quern  si  vicisset,  habiturus  esset  impunita- 
tem  et  licentiam  sempiternam.  Non  est  humano  consilio,  ne  me- 
diocri  quidem,  judices,  deorum  immortalium  cura  res  ilia  perfec- 
ta ;  religiones,  mehercule,  ipsae,  quae  illam  belluam  cadere  vide- 
junt,  commovisse  se  videntur,  et  jus  in  illo  suum  retinuisse;  vos 
enim  jam,  Albani  tumuli  atque  luci,  vos,  inquam,  imploro,  at- 
que obtestor,  vosque  Albanorum  obrutae  arae,  (61)  sacrorum  po- 
puli  Romani  sociaeet  aequales,  quas  ille  praeceps  amentia,  caesis 
prostratisque  sanctissimis  lucis,  substructionum  insanis  molibus 
oppresserat :  vestraetum  frae,  vestrae  religiones  viguerunt,  vestra 
vis  valuit,  quam  ille  omni  scelere  polluerat :  tuque  ex  tuo  edito 
monte  Latiali,  sancte  Jupiter,  cujus  iUe  lacus,  nemora,  finesque 
saepe  omni  nefario  stupro  et  scelere  macularat,  aliquando  ad  euni 
puniendum  oculos  aperuisti :  vobis  illae,  vobis  vestro  in  conspec- 
tu  serae,  sed  justae  tamen  et  debitae  poenae  solutae  sunt.  Nisi 
forte  hoc  etiam  casu  factum  esse  dicemus,  ut  ante  ipsum  sacrari- 
um  Bonae  Deae,  quod  est  in  fundo  T.  Sextii  Galli,  in  primis  ho- 
nesti  et  ornati  adolescentis,  ante  ipsani,  inquam,  Bonam  Deam, 
cum  proelium  commisisset,  primum  illud  vulnus  acceperit,  quo  te- 
terrimam  mortem  obiret :  ut  non  absolutus  judicio  illo  nefario  vi- 
deretur,  sed  ad  hanc  insignem  poenam  reservatus. 

XXXII.  Nee  vero  non  eadem  ira  deorum  hanc  ejus  satellitibus 
injecit  amentiam,  ut  sine  imaginibus,  sine  cantu,  (62)  sine  ludis, 
tine  exsequiis,  sine  lamentis,  (63)sine  laudationibus,  sine  funere, 

NOTES. 


(61)  Sacrorum  pojmli  Romani  sociae 
<i  aequales.]  Cicero  here  refers  ro  those 
tites  which  were  common  to  all  the  peo- 
ple of  Latium,  with  the  Romdns.  They 
■were  at  first  instituted  by  Tarquinius  Su- 
perbus,  who,  in  order  to  k^-ep  the  Latin 
association  firm  to  their  engagements 
with  him,  erected  a  new  temple  in  the 
midsr  of  them  to  Jupirer  Latialis,  on  a 
hill  near  the  ruins  of  Alba,  where  the 
tliets  of  thd  united  ca;itons  were  annually 
to  assemble  on  the  twenty-seventh  of 
April,  which  was  called  Feriae  Latinae, 
and  jointly  offer  saci  ifices  to  Jupiter,  and 
feast  together  in  token  of  union. 

(62)  Sim  ladis.]  The  heathens  ima- 
jiced,  that  ihe  ghosts  of  the  deceased 


were  satisfied,  and  rendered  propitious 
by  human  blood  ;  accordingly,  at  first 
they  used  to  buy  caprives,  or  untoward 
slaves,  and  oifcrtd  them  at  the  obsequies. 
Afterwards  they  contrived  to  veil  over 
their  impious  barbarity  with  the  specious 
show  of  pleasure,  and  voluntary  combat; 
and  therefore  training  up  such  persons  as 
they  had  procured,  in  some  tolerable  n6- 
tioii  of  weapons  ;  upon  the  day  appoint- 
ed for  the  sacrifices  to  the  departed 
ghosts,  they  obliged  them  to  maintain  a 
mortal  encounter  at  the  tombs  of  their 
friends.  Hence  arose  the  gladiatorian 
shews  which  were  exhibited  at  the 
funerals  of  great  mi  n  for  appeasing 
their  nioues. 
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mating  principle,  wh^n  these  bodies  and  feeble  frames  of  ours  are 
endowed  with  life  and  perception.  Unless  perhaj^s  men  think  other- 
wise, because  it  is  not  immediately  discerned  by  them ;  as  if  we 
could  discern  that  principle  of  wisdom  and  foresight  by  which  we 
act  and  speak,  or  even  could  discover  the  manner  and  place  of  its 
existence.  This,  this  is  the  very  power  which  has  often,  in  a  won- 
derful manner,  'crowned  Rome  with  gloiy  and  prosperity ;  wUich 
has  destroyed  and  removed  this  plague ;  which  inspired  him  with 
presumption  to  irritate  by  violence,  and  provoke  by  the  sword,  the 
Ijravest  of  men,  in  order  to  be  conquered  by  him ;  a  victory  over 
whom  would  have  procured  him  eternal  impunity,  and  full  scope 
to  his  audaciousness.    This,  my  lords,  was  not  effected  by  human 
prudence,  nor  even  by  the  common  care  of  the  immortal  gods.  Oui* 
sacred  places  themselves,  by  heavens,  which  saw  this  monster  fall, 
seemed  to  be  interested  in  his  fate,  and  to  vindicate  their  rights  in 
his  destruction.  For  you,  ye  Alban  mounts  and  groves,  I  implore 
and  attest,  ye  demolished  altars  of  the  Albans,  the  companions  and 
partners  of  the  Roman  rites,  which  his  fury,  after  having  demolish- 
etl  the  sacred  groves,  buried  under  the  extravagant  piles  of  his 
building.     Upon  his  fall,  your.jiCBW,  your  rites  flourished,  your 
power  prevailed,  which  he  had  defiled  with  all  manner  of  villany. 
And  you,  O  venerable  Jupiter  !  from  your  lofty  Latian  mount, 
whose  lakes,  whose  woods  and  borders  he  polluted  with  the  most 
-abommable  lust  and  every  species  of  guilt,  at  last  opened  your  fyes 
to  behold  his  destruction :  to  you,  and  in  your  presence,  was  the 
late,  but  just  and  deserved  penalty  paid.    For  surely  it  can  never 
be  alleged,  that,  in  his  encounter  with  Milo  before  the  chapel  of 
the  Bona  Dea,  which  stands  upon  the  estate  of  that  worthy  and  ac- 
complished youth,  P.  Sextius  Gallus,  it  was  by  chance  he  received 
that  first  wound,  which  delivered  him  up  to  a  shameful  death,  I 
may  say  under  the  eye  of  the  goddess  herself;  no,  it  was  that  he 
might  appear  not  acquitted  by  the  infamous  decree,  but  reserved 
-  only  for  this  signal  punishment. 

Sect.  XXXII.  Nor  can  it  be  denied,  that  the  anger  of  the  gods 
inspired  his  followers  with  such  madness  as  to  commit  to  the  flames 
liis  exposed  body  without  pageants,  without  singing,  without  shews, 
without  pomp,  without  lamentations,  without  any  oration  ia  his 

NOTES. 


(63)  Sine  laudationibus.]  In  all  the 
funerals  of  note,  the  corpse  was  first 
4irought  with  a  vast  train  of  followers 
into  the  forum,  where  one  of  the  nearest 
relations  ascending  the  rostra,  obliged 
the  audience  with  an  oration  in  praise  of 
the  deceased.  If  none  of  the  kindred 
lUidertook  the  office,  it  was  discharged 


by  some  of  the  most  eminent  persons  in 
the  city  for  learning  and  eloquence,  as 
Appian  reports  of  the  funera}  of  Sylla. 
The  invention  of  this  custom  is  generall j 
attributed  to  Valerius  Poplicola,  soon  af- 
ter expulsion  of  the  royal  family,  ilu- 
tarch  tells  us,  that,  h-mDuring  his  col~ 
UagMc's  obtequtes  H'it^  a  /uneral  oraiitn^ 
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oblitus  cruore  et  Into,  spoliatus  illius  supremi  diei  celebritate,  quam 
concedere  etiam  inimici  solent,  ambureretur  abjcctus ;  noii  t'uisse 
credo  fas,  clai'issimorum  virorum  formas  ilii  teteriimo  parricidae 
Illiquid  decoris  aflerre,  ncque  uilo  in  loco  potius  niorteiu  ejus  lace- 
rari,  quam  in  cjuo  vita  esset  damnata.  Dura  niilii,  inedius  fidius, 
jam  foituna  populi  Komani  et  crudelis  videbatur,  quae  tot  anuos 
ilium  in  banc  renipubl.  insultare  videret  et  pateretur :  polluerat 
stupro  sanctissimas  rciigiones :  senatus  gravissima  decreta  perfre- 
gerat :  pecunia  se  pala:n  a  judicibus  redemerat;  (64-)  vexarat  in 
tribunatu  scnatum :  ((55)  onuiium  ordinum  consensu  pro  salute 
reipublicae  gesta  resciderat:  me  patria  expulerat;  bonafliripucrat; 
domum  incenderat:  liberos,  conjugem  meam  vexaverat:  Cn.  Pom- 
peio  nefarium  bellum  indixcrat:  magistral uum,  privatommque 
caedes  effecerat :  domum  mei  Iratris  incenderat :  vastarat  Etruri- 
am :  inultos  sedibus  ac  fortunis  ejeccrat :  instabat :  urgebat :  ca- 
pere  ejus  amentiam  civitas,  Italia,  provinciae,  rcgna  non  poterant: 
incidebantur  jam  domi  leges,  (juae  nos  nostris  servis  addicerent: 
nihil  erat  cujusquam,  quod  quidem  ille  adamasset,  quod  non  hoc 
anno  suum  fore  putaret.  Obstabat  ejus  cogitationibus  nemo, 
praeter  Milonem.  Ilknn  ipsum,  qui  poterat  obstare,  Cn.  Pom- 
peium,  novo  reditu  in  gratiam  quasi  devinctum  arbitrabatur :  Cae- 
sjirih  potentiam,  suam  potentiam  esse  dicebat :  bonorum  animos 
etium  in  meo  casu  contempserat :  Milo  uims  lU'gebat. 

XXXIII.  Hie  dii  inunortalcs,  ut  supra  dixi,  mcntem  dcderunt 
illi  perdito  ac  furioso,  ut  huic  faceret  insidias:  ahter  pcrire  pestis 
ilia  non  potuit;  nunquam  ilium  resp.  suo  jure  esset  ulta.  Senatus, 
credo,  praetorem  eum  circumscripsisset:  ne  cum  solebat  quidem 
id  facere  in  privato  eodem  hoc,  aUquid  profeccrat.  An  consules  in 
praetore  coiircendo  fortes  fuissent  ?  priminn,  Milone  occiso,  habp- 
isset  suos  consules;  deinde  quis  in  eo  praetore  consul  fortis  esset, 
per  quern  tribunum,  virum  consularem  crudelissime  vexatum  esse 
meminisset?  oppressisset  omnia  possideret,  teneret:  lege  nova,  quae 
est  inventa  apud  eum  cum  reliquis  legibus  Clodianis,  servos  nostros  ' 
libertos  suos  fecisset ;  postremo,  nisi  eum  dii  iinmortales  in  earn 
menteni  impulissent,  ut  homo  effoeminatus  fortissimum  virum  co- 
nai-etur  occidere,  hodie  rempubl.  nullam  haberetis.    An  ille  prae- 

NOTES. 


it  so  plcaxed  the  Romans,  that  it  became 
customary  for  the  best  men  tn  celebrate  the 
funerals  of  great  persons  \uilh  speeches  in 
their  commendation. 

(64)  Vexaral  in  tribunatu  senatum.'] 
Clodius,  the  more  effectually  to  ruin  Ci- 
cero, had,  in  his  tribuneship,  decreed 
provinces  to  Gabinius  and  Piso,  contrary 
to  the  authority  of  the  senate. 

(65}  Omnium  ordiumi  consensu  pro  fa- 


lute  reipublicae  gesta  rescideratJ]  Though 
the  putting  Catiline's  accomplices  to 
death  was  not  done  by  Cicero's  single 
authority,  but  by  a  general  vote  of  the 
senate,  and  after  a  solemn  hearing  and 
debate,  yet  Clodius  pretended  it  was  il- 
legal, and  accordingly  passed  a  law,  im- 
porting, that  whoever  had  taken  the  life  of 
a  citizen  uncmilemncd  and  without  trial^ 
shtiuld  be  prohibited  from  fire  and  water. 
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praise,  without  the  rites  of  burial,  besmeared  with  gore  and  dirt, 
and  deprived  o^that  funeral  solemnity  which  is  always  granted 
even  to  enemies.  It  was  inconsistent  with  piety,  I  imagine,  that 
the  images  of  such  illustrious  persons  should  grace  so  monstrous  a 
patricide ;  nor  could  he  be  torn  by  the  dogs,  when  dead,  in  a  more 
proper  place  than  that  where  he  had  been  so  often  condemned 
whde  alive.  Truly  the  fortune  of  the  Roman  people  seemed  to 
me  hard  and  cruel,  which  saw  and  suffered  him  to  insult  the  state 
for  so  many  years.  He  defile^  with  lust  our  most  sacred  rites; 
violated  the  most  solemn  decrees  of  the  senate ;  openly  corrupted 
his  judges ;  harassed  the  senate  in  his  tribuneship  ;  abolished  those 
acts  which  w^ere  passed  with  the  concurrence  of  every  order  for  the 
safety  of  the  state ;  drove  me  from  my  country ;  plundered  my 
goods;  fired  my  house;  persecuted  my  wife  and  children;  declared 
an  execrable  war  against  Pompey ;  assassinated  magistrates  and 
citizens ;  burnt  mj'  brother's  house ;  laid  Tuscany  waste ;  drove 
many  from  their  habitations  and  estates ;  was  verj-  eager  and  furi- 
ous :  neither  Rome,  Italy,  provinces  nor  kingdoms,  could  confine 
his  frenzy.  In  his  house  laws  were  hatched,  which  were  to  subject 
us  to  our  own  slaves :  there  was  nothing  belonging  to  any  one 
which  he  coveted,  that  this  year  he  did  not  think  would  be  his 
own.  None  but  Mdo  opposed  his  designs :  he  looked  upon  Pom- 
pey, the  man  who  was  best  able  to  oppose  him,  as  firmly  attached 
to  his  interest,  by  their  late  reconciliation.  The  power  of  Caesar 
he  called  his  own :  and  my  fall  had  taught  liim  to  despise  the  sen- 
timents of  all  good  men :  Milo  alone  resisted  him. 

Sect.  XXXIII.  In  this  situation,  the  immortal  gods,  as  I  be- 
fore observed,^spired  that  furious  miscreant  with  a  design  to  wa}- 
lay  Milo.  Ndv>therwise  could  the  monster  have  been  destroyed ; 
the  state  could  never  have  avenged  its  own  cause.  Is  it  to  be  ima- 
gined that  the  senate  could  have  restrained  him  when  he  was  prae- 
tor, after  having  effected  nothing  whUe  he  was  only  in  a  private 
station  ?  Could  the  consuls  have  been  strong  enough  to  check  their 
praetor  ?  In  the  first  place,  had  Milo  been  killed,  the  two  consuls 
must  have  been  of  his  faction ;  m  the  next  place,  what  consul 
.would  have  had  courage  to  oppose  him  when  praetor,  whom  he 
remembered,  while  tribune,  to  have  giievousiy  harassed  a  person 
of  consular  dignity  'i  He  might  have  oppressed,  seized,  and  ob- 
tained every  thing :  by  a  new  law  which  was  found  among  the 
other  Clodian  laws,  he  would  have  made  our  slaves  his  treed- 
men.  In  short,  had  not  the  immortal  gods  inspired  him,  effemi- 
nate as  he  was,  with  the  frantic  resolution  of  attempting  to  kill 
the  bravest  of  men,  you  would  this  day  have  had  no  republic. 
Had  he  been  praetor,  had  he  been  consul,  if  indeed  we  can  sup- 
pose that  these  temples  and  these  walls  could  have  stood  till  hi? 
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tor,  ille  vero  consul,  si  modo  haec  templa,  atque  ipsa  moenia  stare, 
eo  vivo,  tamdiu,  et  consulatum  ejus  exspectarepotuissent,  ille  deni- 
que  vivus  mali  nihil  fecisset,  qui  mortuus,  uno  ex  suis  satellitibus  S. 
Clodio  duce,  curiam  incenderit  ?  quo  quid  miserius,  quid  acerbius, 
quid  luctuosius  vidimus  ?  templum  sanctitatis,  amplitudinis,  men- 
tis, coiisilii  publici,  caput  urbis,  aram  sociorum,  portum  omnium 
gentium,  sedem  ab  universo  populo  Romano  concessara  uni  ordini, 
mflammari,  exscindi,  funestari?  neque  id  fieri  a  multitudine  ira- 
perita  (quanquam  esset  miserum  id  ipsum)  sed  ab  uno,  qui  cum 
tantum  ausus  sit  ultor  pro  mortuo,  quid  signifer  pro  vivo  non  esset 
ausus  ?  In  curiam  potissimum  abjecit,  ut  eam  mortuus  incenderct, 
quam  vivus  everterat.  Et  sunt,  qui  de  via  Appia  querantur,  tace- 
ant  de  curia  ?  et  qui  ab  eo  spirante  forum  putent  potuisse  defendi, 
cujus  non  restiterit  cadaveri  curia  ?  Excitate,  excitate  ipsum,  si 
potestis,  ab  inferis ;  frangetis  impetum  vivi,  cujus  vix  sustinetis 
flirias  insepulti  ?  nisi  vero  sustinuistis  eos  qui  cum  facibus  .jid  cu- 
riam cucurrcrunt,  cum  falcibus  ad  Castoris,  cum  gladiis  toto  foro 
volitarunt.  Caedi  vidistis  populum  Romanum,  concionem  gladiis 
disturbari,  (66)  cum  audiretur  silentio  M.  Coelius  tribunus  piebis, 
vir  et  in  repub.  fortissimus,  (67)  et  in  suscepta  causa  firmissimus, 
et  bonorum  voluntati  et  auctoritati  senatus  deditus,  et  in  hac  ^lilo- 
nis  sive  invidia,  sive  fortuna  singulari,  divina  et  incredibili  fide. 

XXXIV.  Sed  jam  satis  multa  de  causa:  extra  causam  ctiam 
nimis  fortasse  multa.  Quid  restat,  nisi  ut  orem  obtesterque  vos, 
judices,  ut  eam  misericordiam  tribuatis  fortissimo  viro,  quam  ipse 
non  implorat;  ego  autem,  repugnante  hoc,  et  imploro,  et  exposco? 
Nolite,  si  in  nostro  omnium  fletu  nullam  lacrymam  adspexistis 
Milonis,  si  vultum  semper  eundem,  si  vocem,  si  orationem  stabi- 
lem  ac  non  mutatam  videtis,  hoc  ei  minus  parcere :  atque  haud 
scio,  an  raulto  etiam  sit  adjuvandus  magis.     Etenim  si  in  gladia- 

NOTES. 


(66)  Cum  audiretur  silentio  M.  Coelius 
tribunus  piebis.]  As  Milo  returned  to 
Rome  the  same  night  on  which  the  se- 
nate-house was  set  on  fire,  Coelius,  one 
of  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  having 
called  an  assembly  of  all  those  who  fa- 
voured Milo,  inveighed  severely  against 
Clodius,  and  enumerated  the  various  in- 
stances of  his  guilt  and  villany;  upon 
which,  the  rest  of  the  tribunes  rushed 
into  the  forum  with  a  body  of  armed 
men,  and  had  killed  both  Coelius  and 
Milo,  if  they  had  not  dressed  themselves 
like  slaves,  and  by  that  means  made  their 
escape.  They  killed  many  of  the  citizens, 
those  especially  who  by  their  dress  seem- 
ed to  be  persons  of  distinction  j  and  under 


a  pretence  of  searching  for  Milo,  forced 
their  way  into  many  houses,  and  plun- 
dered  them.  This  account  we  have  from 
Asconius,  who  instead  of  Coelius  reads 
Coecilius. 

(67)  Et  in  suscepln  causa  Jirmisimus.'] 
Pompey,  to  calm  the  public  disorders 
occasioned  by  Clodius's  death,  published 
several  new  laws,  by  one  of  which  the 
method  of  trials  was  altered,  and  the 
length  of  them  limited  :  three  days  were 
allowed  for  the  examination  of  witnesses, 
and  the  fourth  for  the  sentence ;  on  which 
the  accuser  wa«  to  have  two  hours  only 
to  enforce  the  charge ;  the  criminal  three, 
for  his  defence.  Coelius,  or  Coecilius, 
vigorously  opposed  this  law,  as  havin;j 
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consulship,  in  short,  had  he  been  alive,  would  he  have  committed 
no  mischief,  who,  when  dead,  by  the  direction  of  Sextus  Clodius, 
one  of  his  dependants,  set  the  senate-house  on  fire  ?  Was  ever 
sight  more  dreadful,  more  shocking,  and  more  miserable  ?  That 
the  temple  of  holiness,  dignity,  wisdom,  public  counsel,  the  head 
of  tliis  citj,  the  sanctuary  of  her  allies,  the  refuge  of  all  nations, 
the  seat  granted  to  this  order  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  Ro- 
man people,  should  be  fired,  erazed,  and  defiled !  and  not  by  a 
giddy  mob,  though  even  that  would  have  been  dreadful;  but  by 
one  man,  who,  if  he  dared  to  commit  such  havoc  for  his  deceased 
fi-icnd  as  a  revenger,  what  would  he  not,  as  a  leader,  have  done 
for  him  when  living?  He  chose  to  throw  the  body  of  Clodius 
into  the  senate-house,  that,  when  dead,  he  might  bum  what  he 
had  subverted  when  living.  Are  there  any  who  complain  of  the 
Appian  way,  and  yet  are  silent  as  to  the  senate-house  ?  Can  we 
imagine  that  the  forum  could  have  been  defended  against  that 
man,  when  living,  whose  lifeless  corse  destroyed  the  senate-house? 
Raise,  raise  him  if  you  can  from  the  dead ;  will  you  break  the  force 
of  the  living  man,  when  you  can  scarce  sustain  the  rage  occasioned 
by  his  unbtiried  body  ?  unless  you  pretend  that  you  sustained  the 
attacks  of  those  who  ran  to  the  senate-house  with  torches,  to  the 
temple  of  Castor  with  scythes,  and  flew  all  over  the  forum  with 
swords.  You  saw  the  Roman  people  massacred,  an  assembly  at- 
tacked with  arms,  while  they  were  attentively  hearing  Marcus 
Coelius,  the  tribime  of  the  people :  a  man  undaunted  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  republic ;  most  resolute  in  whate%'er  cause  he  under*- 
takes ;  devoted  to  good  men,  and  to  the  authority  of  the  senate  ; 
and  who  has  discovered  a  divine  and  amazing  fidelity  to  Milo. 
Bncler  his  present  circumstances;  to  which  he  was  reduced  eitlier 
by  the  force  of  envy,  o?  a  singular  turn  of  fortune. 

Sect.  XXXIV.  But  now  I  have  said  enough  in  relation  to 
the  cause,  and  perhaps  taken  too  much  liberty  in  digressing  fi-om 
the  main  subject.  What  then  remains  but  to  beseech  and  adjure 
you,  my  lords,  to  extend  that  compassion  to  a  brave  man,  which 
he  disdains  to  implore,  but  wliich  I,  even  against  his  consent, 
implore  and  earnestly  intreat.  Though  you  have  not  seen  him 
Aed  a  single  tear  while  all  are  weeping  around  him,  though  he 
preserved  the  same  steady  countenance,  the  same  firmness  of 
vpice  and  language,  do  not  on  this  account  withhold  it  from 
him  :  indeed  1  know  not  whether  these  circumstances  ought  not 


NOTES. 

fcnndatjon  in  justice  or  equity,  ?nd  I  tive,  however,  upon  Pompey's  declaring 
beinp  provided  particularly  against  Milo.  that  he  would  support  it  by  force  of. 
""  v.-as  obliged  to  wiUidraw  his  nega-  |  arms. 
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toriis  pugnls,  et  in  infimi  generis  hominum  conditione  atque  for- 
tuna,  timidos,  et  supplices,  et,  ut  vivere  liceat,  obsecrantes,  etiam 
odisse  solemus :  fortes  et  animosos,  et  se  acriter  ipsos  morti  offe- 
rentes  servare  cupimus :  eorumque  nos  magis  miseret,  qui  nostram 
misericordiam  non  requirunt,  quam  qui  illam  efflagitant :  quanto 
hoc  magis  in  fortissimis  civibus  facere  debcmus  ?  Me  quidem,  ju- 
dices,  exanimant  et  interimunt  hae  voces  Milonis,  quas  audio  assi- 
due,  et  quibus  intersum  quotidie.  Valeant,  inquit,  valeant  cives 
mei ;  sint  incolumes,  sint  florentes,  sint  beati :  stet  haec  urbs  prae- 
clara,  mihique  patria  carissima,  quoquo  modo  merita  de  me  erit ; 
tranquilla  repub.  cives  mei,  quoniam  mihi  cum  illis  non  licet,  sine 
me  ipsi,  sed  per  me  tamen  perfruantur ;  ego  cedam,  atque  abibo ; 
si  mihi  republica  bona  frui  non  licuerit,  at  carebo  mala ;  et,  quam 
primum  tetigero  bene  moratam  et  liberam  civitatem,  in  ea  con- 
quiescam.  O  frustra,  inquit,  suscepti  mei  labores  !  6  spcs  fallaces  ! 
6  cogitationes  inanes  meae  !  ego,  cum  tribunus  pleb.  repub.  op- 
pressa,  me  senatui  dedissem,  quem  extinctum  acceperam ;  equiti- 
bus  Romanis,  quorum  vires  erant  debiles ;  bonis  viris,  qui  omnem 
auctoritatem  Clodianis  armis  abjecerant :  mihi  unquam  bonoi'um 
praesidium  defuturum  putarem?  Ego,  cum  te  (mecum  enim  sae- 
pissime  loquitur)  patriae  reddidissem,  mihi  non  futurum  in  patria 
putarem  locum  ?  Ubi  nunc  senatus  est,  quem  secuti  sumus  !  ubi 
equites  Romani  illi,  illi,  inquit,  tui  ?  ubi  studia  municipiorum  ? 
ubi  Italiae  voces  ?  ubi  denique  tua,  M.  TuUi,  quae  plurimis  fuit 
a^uxilio,  vox  et  defensio  ?  mihi-ne  ea  soli,  qui  pro  te  toties  morti 
;me  obtulit,  nihil  potest  opitulari  ? 

XXXV.  Nee  vero  haec,  judices,  ut  ego  nunc,  flens,  sed  hoc 
codem  loquitur  vultu,  quo  videtis ;  negat  enim  se,  negat  ingratis 
civibus  fecisse,  quae  fecerit ;  timidis,  et  omnia  circumspicientibus 
pericula,  non  negat;  plebeni  et  infimam  multitudinem,  quae,  P, 
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to  plead  with  you  in  his  favour.  If,  in  the  combats  of  gladiators, 
where  persons  of  the  lowest  rank,  the  very  dregs  of  the  people, 
are  engaged,  we  look  with  so  much  contempt  on  cowards,  on 
those  who  meanly  beg  their  lives,  and  are  so  fond  of  saving  the 
brave,  the  intrepid,  and  those  who  cheerfully  offer  their  breasts 
to  the  sword ;  if,  I  say,  we  feel  more  pity  for  those  who  seem 
above  asking  our  pity,  than  for  those  who  with  earnestness  en- 
treat it ;  how  much  more  ought  we  to  be  thus  affected  where  the 
interests  of  our  bravest  citizens  are  concerned?.  The  words  of 
Milo,  my  lords,  which  he  frequently  utters,  and  which  I  daily 
Jiear,  kill  and  confound  me.  May  my  fellow-citizens,  says  he, 
flourish  !  may  they  be  safe,  may  they  be  glorious,  may  they  be 
happy !  May  this  reno\vaied  city  prosper,  and  my  country, 
which  shall  ever  be  dear  to  me,  in  whatsoever  manner  she  shall 
please  to  treat  me :  since  I  must  not  live  with  my  feUow-citizens, 
let  them  enjoy  peace  and  tranquiUity  without  me ;  but,  then,  to 
me  let  them  owe  their  happiness.  1  will  withdraw,  and  retire  in- 
to exile ;  if  I  cannot  be  a  member  of  a  virtuous  commonwealth, 
it  will  be  some  satisfaction  not  to  Uve  in  a  bad  one ;  and,  as  soon 
as  I  set  foot  within  a  well-regulated  and  free  state,  there  will  I 
fix  my  abode.  Alas,  cries  he,  my  fruitless  toils !  my  fallacious 
hopes  !  my  vain  and  empty  schemes  !  Could  I,  who,  in  my  tri- 
buneship,  when  the  state  was  under  oppression,  gave  myself  up 
wholly  to  the  ser\ice  of  the  senate,  which  I  found  almost  destroy- 
ed ;  to  the  service  of  the  Roman  knights,  whose  strength  w^s  so 
much  weakened:  to  the  ser\'ice  of  all  good  citizens,  from  whom 
the  oppressive  arms  of  Clodius  had  wrested  their  due  authority ; 
could  I  ever  have  imagined  I  should  want  a  guard  of  honest  men 
to  defend  me  ?  ^^'hen  I  restored  you  to  your  country  (for  we 
frequently  discourse  together),  could  1  ever  have  though  r  that  I 
should  be  driven  myself  into  banishment  ?  Where  is  now  that 
senate,  to  whose  interest  we  devoted  ourselves  ?  WTiere,  where, 
says  he,  are  those  Roman  knights  of  yours  ?  What  is  become  of 
that  warm  affection  the  municipal  towns  formerly  tesiified  in  your 
favour?  What  is  become  of  the  acclamations  of  all  Italy?  WTiat 
is  become  of  thy  art,  of  thy  eloquence,  my  Tully,  which  Ijave  so 
often  been  employed  to  preserve  your  tellow-citizens  ?  Am  1  the 
only  person,  to  whom  alone  they  can  give  no  assistance  ;  I,  who 
liave  so  often  engaged  my  life  in  your  defence  ? 

Sect.  XXXV.  Nor  does  he  utter  such  sentiments  as  these,  my 
locds,  as  I  do  now,  with  tears,  but  with  the  same  intrepid  coun- 
tenance you  now  behold.  For  he  denies,  he  absolutely  denies, 
tJiat  his  fellow-citizens  have  repaid  his  services  witli  ingi-atitude ; 
but  he  confesses  they  have  been  too  timorous,  too  apprelisnsive  of 
danger.     He  declares,  that,  in  order  to  insure  your  safetv,  he 
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Clodio  duce,  fortunis  vestris  imrainebat,  earn,  quo  tutior  esset 
vita  vestra,  suam  se  fecissc  commemorat ;  ut  non  modo  virtute 
flccteret,  (68)sed  etiam  tribus  suis  patrimoniis  deliniret:  nee  ti- 
met, ne,  cum  plebem  muneribus  placarit,  vos  non  conciliarit 
meritis  in  renipublicam  singularibus.  Senatus  erga  se  benevo- 
ientiam  temporib«*s  his  ipsis  saepe  esse  perspectam  :  vestras  vero, 
et  vestrorum  ordinum  occursationes,  studia,  sermones,  quem- 
cunque  cursum  fortuna  dedcrit,  secum  se  ablaturum  esse  dicit. 
Meminit  etiam  sibi  vocem  praeconis  modo  defuisse,  quam  minime 
desiderarit ;  populi  vero  cunctis  sufFragiis,  quod  unum  cupierit, 
se  consulem  declaratum ;  nunc  den ique,  si  haec  arma  contra  se 
sint  futura,  sibi  facinoris  suspicionem,  non  facti  crimen  obstare. 
Addit  haec,  quae  certe  vera  sunt,  Fortes  et  sapientes  viros 
non  tarn  praemia  sequi  sol  ere  recte  factorum,  quam  ipsa  recte 
facta ;  se  nihil  in  vita,  nisi  praeclarissime,  fecisse ;  siquidem  nihil 
sit  praestabilius  viro,  qujim  periculis  patriam  liberare:  beatos 
esse,  quibus  ea  res  honori  fuerit  a  suis  civibus :  nee  tamen  eos 
miseros,  qui  beneficio  cives  suos  vicerint :  sed  tamen,  ex  omnibus 
praemiis  virtutis,  si  esset  habenda  ratio  praemiorum,  (69)  am- 
plissimum  esse  praemium  gloriam :  esse  hanc  unam,  quae  brevi- 
tatem  vitae  posteritatis  memoria  consolaretur ;  quae  efficeret,  ut 
absentes  adessemus,  mortui  viveremus :  hanc  denique  esse,  cujus 
gradibus  etiam  homines  in  coelum  videantur  ascendere.  De  me, 
inquit,  semper  popuhis  Romanus,  semper  omnes  gentes  loquen- 
tur,  nulla  unquam  obmutescet  vetustas;  quin  hoc  tempore  ipso, 
cum  omnes  a  meis  inimicis  faces  invidiae  meae  subjiciantur,  tamen 
omni  in  hominum  coetu,  gratiis  agendis,  et  gratulationibus  ha- 
bendis,  et  omni  sermone  celebramui\  Omitto  Eti-uriae  festos  et 
actos,  et  institutos  dies :  centesima  lux  est  haec  ab  interitu  P. 
Clodii,  et,  opinor,  altera:  qua  fines  imperii  populi  Romani 
sunt,  ea  non  solum  fama  jam  de  illo,  sed  etiam  laetitia  peragravit. 


NOTES. 


(68)  Sed  etiam  tribus  suis  patrimoniis 
deliniret.]  Milo  had  three  estates ;  one 
left  him  by  his  father,  another  by  his  mo- 
ther, and  the  third  by  Caius  Annius,  his 
grandfather  by  the  mother's  side,  by 
whom  he  was  adopted.  All  the  three  he 
spent  upon  largesses  and  public  sports, 
for  which  he  was  charged  with  biibery  j 
but  Cicero  says,  these  largesses  were  be- 
stowed upon  the  people  by  Milo,  with 
no  other  design  but  that  the  rich  might 
be  preserved  from  being  robbed. 

(69)  Amplissimum  esse  praemium  glo' 
riam-l  It  will  not  seem  strange  to  ob- 
serve the  wisest  of  the  anciejits  pushing 


considering  glory  as  the  amplest  reward 
of  a  well-spent  life,  when  we  reflect  that 
the  greatest  part  of  them  had  no  notion 
of  any  other  reward  or  futurity ;  and 
even  those  who  believed  a  state  of  hap- 
piness to  the  good,  yet  entertained  it  with 
so  much  diffidence,  that  they  indulged  it 
rather  as  a  wish,  than  a  well-grounded 
hope;  and  were  glad  therefore  to  lay 
hold  on  that  which  seemed  to  be  within 
their  reach,  a  futurity  of  their  own  cre- 
ating ;  an  immortality  of  fame  and  glory 
from  the  applause  of  posterity.  This,  by 
a  pleasing  fiction,  they  looked  upon  as  a 
propagation  of  life,  and  an  eternity  of  ex- 


this  principle  to  so  great  a  length,  and  j  istence;  and  bad  no  small  comfort 
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fained  over  the  common  people,  all  the  scmn  of  tlie  populace,  to 
is  interest,  when  under  their  leader  Clodius  they  threatened 
your  property  and  your  lives  ;  tliat  he  not  only  curbed  them  by 
his  resolution,  but  smoothed  their  rage  at  the  expence  of  his  three 
inheritances.  And  while  by  his  hberahty  he  appeases  the  furj'  of 
the  people,  he  entertains  not  the  least  doubt  but  that  his  extra- 
ordinary services  to  the  state  \^  ill  procure  him  your  affection  and 
&vour.  Repeated  proofs  of  the  senate's  esteem  he  acknowledges 
that  he  has  received,  even  upon  the  present  occasion ;  and  de- 
clares, that  wherever  fortune  may  convey  him,  she  can  never  de- 
prive him  of  those  marks  of  honour,  regard  and  affection,  con- 
ierred  upon  him  by  you  and  the  people  of  Rome.  He  recollects, 
too,  that  he  was  declared  consul  by  the  universal  suSrage  of  the 
people,  the  only  thing  he  valued  or  desired ;  and  that,  in  order 
to  his  being  invested  with  that  office,  the  voice  of  the  crier  was 
only  wanting ;  a  matter,  in  his  opinion,  of  very  Uttle  import- 
jmce.  But  now,  if  these  arms  are  to  be  turned  against  him  at 
last,  'tis  a  satisfaction  to  him  that  it  is  not  owing  to  liis  guilt,  but 
to  the  suspicion  of  it.  He  adds  likewise,  what  is  unquestionably 
true,  that  the  brave  and  wise  perform  great  actions,  not  so  much 
on  account  of  the  rewards  attending  them,  as  on  account  of  their 
own  intrinsic  excellence ;  that  through  his  whole  course  of  life, 
whatever  he  has  done  has  been  nobly  done,  since  nothing  can 
be  more  truly  great,  than  for  a  man  to  rescue  his  country  from 
impending  dangers :  that  they  are  without  doubt  happy,  whom 
their  fellow-citizens  have  repaid  with  their  due  reward  of  ho- 
nour, but  that  neither  are  those  to  be  esteemed  unhappy  whose 
services  have  exceeded  their  rewards.  Yet,  should  we  in  the  pur- 
suits of  nrtue  have  any  of  its  rewards  in  view,  he  is  convinced 
that  the  noblest  of  all  is  glory ;  that  this  alone  compensates  the 
shortness  of  life,  by  the  immortality  of  fame ;  that  by  this  we 
are  still  present  when  absent  from  the  world,  and  survive  even  a^ 
ter  death  ;  and  that  by  the  steps  of  glory,  in  sliort,  mortals  seem 
to  mount  to  heaven.  Of  me,  says  he,  the  people  of  Rome,  aU 
the  nations  of  the  earth,  shall  talk,  and  my  name  shall  be  known 
to  the  latest  posterity.  Nay,  at  this  very  time,  when  all  mj-  ene- 
mies combine  to  inflame  an  universal  odium  against  me,  yet  I  re- 
ceive the  thanks,  congratulations,  and  applauses  of  every  assem- 
bly. Not  to  mention  the  Tuscan  festivals  instituted  in  honour  of 
me,  it  is  now  about  an  hundred  days  since  the  death  of  Clodius ; 
and  yet,  I  am  persuaded,  not  only  the  fame  of  this  action,  but 
tlie  joy  arising  from  it,  has  reached  beyond  die  remotest  bonnds 
of  the  Roman  empire.     It  is  therefore,  continues  he,  of  htde 


NOTES. 


imagining,  that  though  the  sense  of  it 
should  not  reach  to  themselves,  it  would 
eitead  at  least  to  others;  and  that  thty 


should  be  doing  good  still  when  dead,  by 
leading  the  example  of  their  viitues  te 
the  imitation  of  numlucd, 

Kk  4. 
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Quamobrem  ubi  corpus  hoc  sit,  non,  inquit,  laboro,  quoniam 
omnibus  in  terris  et  jam  vcrsatur,  et  semper  habitabit  nominis 
mei  gloria. 

XXXVI.  Hacc  tu  mecum  saepe,  his  absentibus ;  sed  iisdem 
audientibus,  hacc  ego  tecum,  Milo.  Te  quidem,  quod  isto  ani- 
mo  es,  satis  laudare  non  possum,  sed  quo  est  ilia  magis  divina 
virtus,  eo  majore  a  te  dolore  divellor.  Nee  vero,  si  mihi  eripe- 
ris,  reliqua  est  ilia  tamen  ad  consolandum  querela,  ut  his  irasci 
possim,  a  quibus  tantum  vulnus  accepero ;  non  enim  inimici  mei 
te  mihi  eripient,  sed  amicissimi ;  non  male  aliquando  de  me  nie- 
riti,  sed  semper  optime.  Nullum  unquam,  judices,  mihi  tantum 
dolorem  inuretis  (etsi,  quis  potest  esse  tantus?)  sed  ne  hunc  qui- 
dem ipsum,  ut  obliviscar,  quanti  me  semper  feceritis ;  quae  si 
vos  cepit  oblivio,  aut  si  in  me  aliquid  offendistis,  cur  non  id  meo 
capite  potius  luitur,  quam  Milonis  ?  Praeclare  enim  vixero ;  si 
quid  mihi  accident  prius,  quam  hoc  tantum  mali  videro.  Nunc 
me  una  consolatio  sustentat,  quod  tibi,  6  T.  Anni,  nullum  a  me 
amoris,  nullum  studii,  nullum  pietatis  officium  defuit.  (70)  Ego 
inimicitias  potentium  pro  te  appetivi :  ego  meum  saepe  corpus  et 
vitam  objeci  armis  inimicorum  tuorum  :  ego  me  plurimis  pro  te 
supplicem  abjeci :  bona,  fortunas  meas  ac  liberorum  meorum  in 
communionem  tuorum  temporum  contuli :  hoc  denique  ipso  die, 
si  qua  vis  est  parata,  si  qua  dimicatio  capitis  futura,  deposco. 
Quid  jam  restat  ?  quid  habeo  quod  dicam,  quod  faciam  pro  tuis  in 
me  meritis,  nisi  ut  cam  fortunam,  quaecunque  erit  tua,  ducam 
meam  ?  Non  recuso,  non  abnuo :  vosque  obsecro,  judices,  ut 
vestra  beneficia,  quae  in  me  contulistis,  aut  in  hujus  salute  au- 
geatis,  aut  in  ejusdem  exitio  occasura  esse  videatis. 

XXXVII.  His  lacrymis  non  movetur  Milo  ;  est  quodam  in- 
credibili  robore  animi :  exsilium  ibi  esse  putat,  ubi  virtuti  non  sit 
locus :  mortem  naturae  finem  esse,  non  poenam.  Sit  hie  ea  men- 
te,  qua  natus  est ;  quid  ?  vos  judices,  quo  tandem  animo  eritis  ? 
raemoriam  Milonis  retinebitis,  ipsum  ejicietis  ?  et  erit  dignior  lo- 
cus in  terris  ullus,  qui  banc  virtutem  excipiat,  quam  hie  qui  pro- 
creavit  ?    Vos,  vos  appello,  fortissimi  viri,  qui  multum  pro  repub- 


NOTES. 


(70)  Ego  inimicitias  potenlium  pro  te 
appetivi.']  So  warm  and  steady  was  our 
orator's  friendship  to  Milo,  so  great  his 
attachment  to  him,  that  neither  the  num- 


ber of  the  Clodiau  faction,  nor  the  great 
power  of  Pompey,  could  deter  him  from 
undertaking  his  defence. 
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importance  to  me,  how  this  body  of  mine  is  disposed  of,  since 
the  glory  of  my  name  already  fills,  and  shall  ever  possess  every 
region  of  the  earth. 

Sect.  XXXVI.  This,  Milo,  is  what  you  have  often  talketl  to 
me,  while  these  were  absent ;  and,  now  that  they  are  present,  I 
repeat  it  to  you.  Your  foilitude  I  cannot  sufficiently  applaud, 
but  the  more  noble  and  divine  your  virtue  appears  to  me,  the 
more  distress  I  feel  in  being  torn  from  you.  Nor,  when  you  are 
separated  from  me,  shall  I  have  the  poor  consolation  of  being 
angry  with  those  who  give  the  wound  ?  for  the  separation  is  not 
made  by  my  enemies,  but  by  my  friends ;  not  by  those  who  have 
at  any  time  treated  me  injuriously,  but  by  those  to  whom  I  have 
been  always  highly  obliged.  Load  me,  my  lords,  with  as  severe 
afflictions  as  you  please,  e\'en  with  that  I  have  just  mentioned 
(and  none  surely  can  be  more  severe),  yet  sliall  I  ever  retain  a 
grateful  sense  of  your  former  favours.  But  if  you  have  lost  the 
remembrance  of  these,  or  if  I  have  fallen  under  your  displeasure, 
why  do  not  ye  avenge  yourselves  rather  upon  me  than  Milo  ? 
Long  and  happily  enough  shall  I  have  lived,  could  I  but  die  be- 
fore such  a  calamity  befal  me.  Now  I  have  only  one  consola- 
tion to  support  me,  the  consciousness  of  having  performed  for 
thee,  my  Milo,  every  good  office  of  love  and  friendship  it  was 
in  my  power  to  perform.  For  thee,  I  have  dared  the  resentment 
of  the  great  and  powerful ;  for  thee,  I  have  often  exposed  mv  life 
to  the  swords  of  my  enemies ;  for  thee,  I  have  often  prostrated 
myself  as  a  suppliant ;  I  have  embarked  my  own  and  my  family's 
estate  on  the  same  bottom  with  thine ;  and  at  this  very  hour,*  if 
you  are  threatened  with  any  violence,  if  your  life  runs  any  ha- 
zard, I  demand  h  share  in  your  danger.  WTiat  now  remains  ? 
what  can  I  say  ?  what  can  I  do  to  repay  the  obhgations  I  am  un- 
der to  you,  bat  embrace  your  fortune,  whatever  it  shall  be,  as 
my  own  ?  I  will  not  refuse,  I  accept  my  share  in  it :  and,  my 
lords,  I  entreat  you  either  to  crown  the  favours  you  have  confer- 
red on  me  by  the  preservation  of  my  friend,  or  cancel  them  by 
his  destruction. 

Sect.  XXXVII.  Milo,  I  perceive,  beholds  my  tears  without 
the  least  emotion.  Incredible  firmness  of  soul !  he  thinks  him- 
self in  exile  there,  where  virtue  has  no  place ;  and  looks  upon 
death,  not  as  a  punishment,  but  as  the  period  of  our  lives.  Let 
him  then  retain  that  nobleness  of  soul,  which  is  natural  to  him  ; 
but  how,  my  lords,  are  you  to  determine !  Will  ye  still  preserve 
the  memory  of  Milo,  and  yet  drive  his  person  into  banishment  ? 
And  shall  there  be  found  on  earth  a  place  more  worthy  the  resi- 
dence of  such  virtue,  than  that  wnich  gave  it  birth  ? '  On  you, 
on  you  I  call,  ye  heroes,  who  have  lost  so  much  blood  in  the 
service  of  your  country ;    to  you,   ye  centurions,  ye  soldiers. 
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lica  sanguinem  efFudistis  :  vos  in  viri  et  in  civis  invicti  appello  pc- 
riculo,  centuriones,  vosque  milites :  vobis  non  modo  inspectanti- 
bus,-  sed  etiam  armatis,  et  huic  judicio  praesidentibiis,  haec  tau- 
ta  virtus  ex  hac  urbe  expelletur  ?  exterminabitur  ?  projicietur  ? 
O  me  niiserum  !  6  infelicem  !  revocare  tu  me  in  patriam,  Milo, 
potuisti  per  hos  ?  ego  te  in  patria  per  eosdem  retincre  non  pote- 
ro?  Quid  respondebo  liberis  meis,  quite  parentem  alterum  pu- 
tant  ?  quid  tibi,  Q.  frater,  qui  nunc  abes,  consorti  mecum  tem- 
porum  illorum  ?  me  non  potuisse  Milonis  salutem  tueri  per  eos- 
dem, per  quos  nostram  ilie  servasset  ?  at  in  qua  causa  non  potu- 
isse ?  quae  est  grata  gentibus  :  a  quibus  non  potuisse  ?  ab  iis,  qui 
maxime  P.  Clodii  morte  acquierunt :  quo  deprecante  ?  me. 
Quodnam  ego  concepi  tantum  scelus,  aut  quod  in  me  tantum  fa- 
cinus  admisi,  judices,  ciim  ilia  indicia  communis  exitii  indagavi, 
patefeci,  protuli,  exstinxi?  (7l)omnes  in  me  meosque  redun- 
dant ex  fonte  illo  dolores.  Quid  me  reducem  esse  voluistis?  an 
ut,  inspectante  me,  expellerentur,  ii,  per  quos  essem  restitutus  ? 
Nolite,  obsecro  vos,  pati,  mihi  acerbiorem  reditum  esse,  quam 
fuerit  ille  ipse  discessus ;  nam  qui  possem  putare  me  restitutum 
esse,  si  distrahor  ab  iis,  per  quos  restitutus  sum  ? 

XXXVIII.  Utinam  dii  immortales  fecissent  (pace  tua,  patria, 
dixerim  !  metuo  enim  ne  scelerate  dicam  in  te,  quod  pro  Milone 
dicam  pie)  ut  P.  Clodius  non  modo  viveret,  sed  etiam  praetor, 
consul,  dictator  esset  potius,  quam  hoc  spectaculum  viderem.  O 
dii  immortales  !  fortem  et  a  vobis,  judices,  conservandum  virum  ! 
Minime,  minime,  inquit;  imo  vero  poenasille  debitas  luerit:  nos 
subeamus,  si  ita  necesse  est,  non  debitas.  Hiccine  vir  patriae 
natus,  usquam  nisi  in  patria  morietur  ?  aut,  si  forte,  pro  patria  ? 
hujus  vos  animi  monumenta  retinebitis,  corporis  m  Italia  nullum 
sepulcrum  esse  patiemini  ?  hunc  sua  quisquam  sententia  ex  hac 
urbe  expellet,  quern  omnes  urbes  expulsum  a  vobis  ad  se  voca- 
bunt?  O  terram  illam  beatam,  quae  hunc  virum  exceperit !  banc 
ingratam,  si  ejecerit !  miseram,  si  amiserit !  Sed  finis  sit ;  nequo 
enim  prae  lacrymis  jam  loqui  possum  :  et  hie  se  lacrymis  defendi 
vetat;  vos  oro  obtestorque,  judices,  utin  sententiis  ferendis  quod 
sentietis  id  audeatis.  Vestram  virtutem,  justitiam,  fidem  (mihi 
credite)  is  maxime  probabit,  qui  in  judicibus  legendis  optimum  et 
sapientissimum  et  fortissimum  quemque  legit. 


NOTES. 


(71)  Omnes  in  me  mnosquc  redundant 
•  fimtc  illii  dolores.']  Cicero  here  refers 
ihe  conspiracy  of  Catiline  ;  the  putting 


whose  accomplices  to  death,  he  says,  was 
the  grand  source  of  all  his  calamities. 
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I  appeal  in  this  hour  of  danger  to  the  best  of  men,  and  bravest  of 
citizens ;  while  vou  are  looking  on,  while  you  stand  here  with 
arms  in  your  hands,  and  guard  this  tribunal,  shall  virtue  like  this 
be  expelled,  exterminated,  cast  out  with  dishonour  ?  Unhappy, 
\n-etched  man  that  I  am  !  could  you,  Milo,  by  these  recal  me  to 
mv  country ;  and  by  these  shall  I  not  be  able  to  keep  you  in  yours  ? 
AVhat  answer  shall  I  make  to  my  children,  who  look  on  you  as 
another  father?  what  to  you,  Quintus,  my  absent  brother,  the 
kind  partner  of  all  my  misfortunes?  that  I  could  not  preserve  Mi- 
lo by  those  very  instruments  which  he  employed  in  my  presei-va- 
tion'?  In  what  cause  could  I  not  preserve  him  ?  a  cause  approved 
of  by  all.  Who  have  put  it  out  of  my  power  to  preserve  him? 
those  who  gained  most  by  the  death  of  Clodius.  And  who  soli- 
cited for  ^liio  ?  I  myself.'  AVhat  crime,  what  horrid  viUany  was 
I  guilty  of,  when  those  plots  that  were  conceived  for  our  common 
destruction,  were  all  by  my  industrj'  traced  out,  fully  discovered, 
laid  open  before  you,  and  crushed  at  once?  from  that  copious 
source  flow  all  tlie  calamities  which  befal  me  and  mine.  XVhy 
did  vou  desire  my  return  from  banishment  ?  Was  it  that  I  might 
see  tliose  very  persons  who  were  instrumental  in  my  restoration 
banished  before  my  face?  Make  not,  I  conjure  you,  my  return  a 
greater  affliction  to  me,  than  was  my  banishment.  For  how  can 
I  think  myself  truly  restored  to  my  country,  if  those  friends  who 
restored  me  are  to  be  torn  from  me  ? 

Sect.  XXXVIII.  By  the  immortal  gods,  I  wish  (pardon  me, 
O  my  countiy  !  for  I  fear  what  I  shall  say  out  of  a  pious  regard 
for  Milo  may  be  deemed  impiety  against  thee)  that  Clodius  not 
only  lived,  but  were  praetor,  consul,  dictator,  rather  than  be  wit- 
ness to  such  a  scene  as  this.  Immortal  gods  !  how  brave  a  man 
is  that,  and  how  worthy  of  being  preserved  by  you  ?  By  no  means, 
he  cries  :  the  ruffian  met  with  the  punishment  he  deserved ;  and 
let  me,  if  it  must  be  so,  suffer  the  punishment  I  have  not  deserv- 
ed. Shall  this  man  then,  who  was  born  to  save  his  country,  die 
anywhere  but  in  his  country  ?  Shall  he  not  at  least  die  in  the 
service  of  his  country  ?  Will  you  retain  the  memorials  of  liis  gal- 
lant soul,  and  deny  liis  body  a  grave  in  Italy  ?  Will  any  person 
give  his  voice  for  banishing  a  man  from  this  city,  whom  every 
city  on  earth  would  be  proud  to  receive  within  its  walls  ?  Happy 
the  country  that  shall  receive  him  !  ungrateful  this,  if  it  shall  ba- 
nish him  !  wretched,  if  it  should  lose  him  !  But  I  must  conclude ; 
my  tears  will  not  allow  me  to  proceed,  and  Milo  forbids  tears  to 
be  employed  in  his  defence.  You,  my  lords,  I  beseech  and  ad- 
jure, that,  in  your  decision,  you  would  dare  act  as  you  think. 
Trust  me,  your  fortitude,  your  justice,  your  fidelity  will  more 
especially  be  approved  of  by  him,  who  in  his  choice  of  judges  has 
raised  to  the  bench  the  bravest,  tlie  wisest,  and  the  best  of  men. 
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lUTURxi  silcntii,  P.  C.  (1)-C[iid  eram'his  temporlbus^isn 
lion  tiniore  aliquo,  sed  partim  dolore,  partim  vereciindia,  finem 
liodiernus  dies  attulit:  idemque  i.nitiuin,  quae  vellem,  quaeque 
sentiremy^'meo  jiristino  moi-e  dicendi.  Tantam  pnim  mansuetu- 
dinem,  tarn  iiiusitatam  inauditarngiiel^lementiam^  taiitum  in  sum- 
ma  potestate  rerum  oranium'modiim^ 'taiu  deniqu^  incredibilem 
sapientiam  ac  pene  divinam  tacitus  mt^i^i^^Qo'praeterire  possum. 
M.  enim  Marcello  vobis,  P.  C.  reiqite  publ.  reddito,  non  solum 
illius,  sed  meani  qtiam  vocem  et  auctoritatem,  et  vobis  et  reipub- 
iicaej^onijervatamadf  resj;itutani  puto.  I^lebam  enim,  P.  C.  ac 
vehemenfer  ^ngebai,  c*mi  vidercm,  virum  talem,  qui  in  eadem 
causa  essct,  in  qua  ego  fuisijem,  non  in  eadem  esse  t'ortuna :  nee 
mihi  persuadere  poteram,  nee  tas  esse  dycebam,  versari  me  in  nos- 
tro  veteri  curriculo,  (2)  jllpj  aemu]o  atque  imitatorestudifSi'um,  ac 
laborum  meorum,  quasi  quotlamsogjo  a  me  et '  copiiteAlistracto/ 
Ergo  et  mihi,  et  meae  pristinae  vitae  consuetudinemj  C.  Caesar, 


NOTES. 


*  Marcus  Marcellus  was  the  head  of 
a  family,  which,  for  a  succession  of  many 
ages,  had  made  the  first  figure  in  Rome ; 
and  was  himself  adorned  with  .all  the  vir- 
tues that  could  qualify  him  to  maintain 
that  dignity,  which  he  derived  from  his 
noble  ancestors.  He  had  formed  himself 
in  a  particular  manner  for  the  bar,  where 
he  soon  acquired  great  fame  ;  and,  of  all 
the  orators  of  his  time,  seems  to  have  ap- 
proached the  nearest  to  Cicero  himself, 
in  the  chajacter  of  a  complete  speaker. 
His  manner  of  speaking  was  elegant, 
strong,  and  copious ;  with  a  sweetness  of 
voice,  and  propriety  of  action,  that  add- 
ed a  grace  and  lustre  to  every  thing  he 
said.  Of  all  the  magistrates,  he  was  the 
fiercest  opposer  of  Caesar's  power,  and 
the  most  active  to  reduce  it :  his  high 


spirit,  and  the  ancient  glory  of  his  house , 
made  him  impatient  under  the  thought 
of  receiving  a  master ;  and  when  the 
battle  of  Pharsalia,  where  he  was  present 
on  the  side  of  Pompey,  seemed  at  last 
to  have  imposed  one  upon  them,  he  re- 
tired to  Mitylene,  the  usual  resort  of 
men  of  learning ;  there  to  spend  the  rest 
of  his  days  in  a  studious  retreat,  remote 
from  arms,  and  the  hurry  of  war;  and 
determined  not  to  seek  any  grace  from 
the  conqueror.  The  senate,  however, 
encouraged  by  the  clemency  which  had 
been  shewn  to  several  of  the  Pompeiau 
chiefs,  petitioned  Caesar  for  his  pardon, 
who  generously  granted  their  request, 
though  he  still  suspected  that  Marcellus 
remained  his  enemy.  Cicero,  touched 
with  the  generosity  of  this  att  of  grace. 
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ORATION  XIII. 

FOR  M.  MARCELLUS. 


Sect.  I.  This  day,  conscript  fathers,  puts  an  end  to  that  long 
silence  which  I  have  observed ;  not  through  any  fear,  but  partly 
through  grief,  partly  through  shame  ;  and  puts  me  again  in  pos- 
session of  the  happy  privilege  of  speaking  my  sentiments  as  they 
arise,  with  my  usual  freedom.  I  cannot  behold  so  great  huma- 
nity, such  unparalleled  and  unheard-of  clemency,  so  much  mo- 
deration in  the  midst  of  such  unlimited  power ;  in  one  word,  such 
incredible  and  almost  divine  wisdom,  and  remain  in  silence.X  For 
by  the  restoration  of  ]M.  Marcellus  to  you  and  the  state,  I  please 
myself  with  the  thought,  conscript  fathers,  that  not  on!)-  his,  but 
jny  voice  and  authority,  is  secured,  and  restorecLto  you  and  the 
republic.  It  was  matter  of  great,  of  inexpressibl/  concern  to  me, 
to  find  that  so  eminent  a  man,  who  had  espoused  the  same  cause 
with  mysej^^^iid  nofry^^take  of  the  same  fortune ;  nor  could  I  be 
satisfifffTw- thirfk  it  equitable,  to  enter  ujjon  my  former  course, 
while  my  rival,  the  imitator  of  my  pursuits  and  toils,  and  as  it 
were  my  companion  and  partner,  was  torn  from  me.  You  have 
therefore,  Caesar,  opened  for  me  the  way  to  my  former  state  of 
life,  and  given,  as  it  were,  a  signal  to  these  fathers  of  Rome,  to 


NOTES. 


and  pleased  with  the  favour  conferred  on 
his  friend,  expressed  his  thanks  in  the 
following  oration  ;  •which,  though  made 
upon  the  spot,  yet,  for  elegance  of  dic- 
tion, vivacity  of  sentiment,  and  polite- 
ress  of  compliment,  is  superior  to  any 
thing  extant  of  the  kind  in  all  antiquity. 
It  was  dehvered  in  the  year  of  Rome 
707,  and  the  61st  of  Cicero's  age. 

(I )  Quo  eram  his  lemjKrifnis  usus.]  Dur- 
ing the  civil  war  between  Pompey  and 
Caesar,  there  was  no  senate  held  at 
Rome ;  for  the  senators  had  retired, 
some  to  one  city,  some  to  another.  A 
great  majority  of  them  indeed  followed 


Pompey,  with  the  better  sort  of  all  racks ; 
in  this  number  was  Cicero,  who,  after 
his  return  to  Rome,  though  he  received 
all  possible  marks  of  favour  from  Caesar, 
kept  hiiriself  private  for  some  time,  and 
made  no  appearance  in  the  senate. 

(2)  Hlo  aemulo  alque  imitatore  stitdio' 
rum  ac  laborum  meorum.]  Marcellus  was 
a  constant  admirer  and  imitator  of  Ci- 
cero; of  the  same  principles  in  peace, 
and  on  the  same  side  in  war ;  so  that  Ci- 
cero lamented  his  absence,  as  the  loss  of 
a  companion  and  partner  in  their  com- 
mon studies  and  labours  of  life. 
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interclusam  aperuisti,  et  his  omnibus  \a^  beije  de  omni  republica 
spei^Mafti,' quasi  siguum  aUg[uod  sustulistii.!;  Xntellectum  est  enira 
miht^uidgm  in  multis,  et  maxim^  in  me  ipso,  sed  paullo  ante  om- 
nibus, ^i0^1.  Marcellum  senatui  populoque  Romano  et  reipub- 
licae  concessisti,  (3)  cDmmemoratisQjracsertim  offensionibus,  te 
auctoritatcra  hujus  ordinis,  dignitatemque  reipublicae  Juis  vel  do- 
loribus,  vel  suspjcionibus  anteferre.  JUe  quidem  fructiim  omnis 
anteactae  ^itae /liodierno  die  jn^ximum  C«pit,.cum  summo  con- 
sensu senatusj^nypraeterea  judicio^tuo^gr^fT^sTmb  et  maximo; 
ex  quo  profecto  intelfigisj  quanta ^n  dato  beneficio^.!iit  laus,  cum 
in  accepto  tanta  sit  gloria.  Est  vero  fortunatus  ille,  'cuius  ex  sa- 
lute non  minor  pene  ad  omnes,^am  ad  ilium  ventui'a  sit^  laetitia 
pcrvenerit  l/f^'quod  ei  quidem  ''raerito  atque  optimt^K  jure  contigit; 
quis  enim  estillo)aut  nobilitate,  aut  prol^itate,  autoptimarum  ar- 
tiura  studio,  aut  imiocentia,  aut  uUo  genere  laudis  pr^testaiitior  ? 

II.  Nullius  tantum  est  flumen  ingenii;  nulla  dicendi  aut  scri- 
bendi  tanta  yjs,  tanta  cppia,  quae  non  dicani  exornare,  sed  enar- 
rare^C.  Caesar,  res  tuas  gcstas  possit ;  tamen  hoc  aQirmo,  et  hoc 
pac^^eajrT'lua »  nuUam  in  his  esse  laudeip  ampliorem  quam  earn, 
quam  Kodierno  die  t^fecutus  es^  1^  Splgo  saepe  ante  ocylos  po- 
nere,  idque  libenier  cfcbris  uyirpare  serjnonibus,  orpnes  nostro- 
Tum  imperatorum,  omi>es  exterarum  gentium,  potentissimorum^ 
que  populorum,  omnes  clarissimorum  regum  res  gestas^um  tuis) 
nee  contentionum  'magnitudine,  (4)  necjojupiero  proeliorum, 
(5)  nee  varietate  regrohuin,  nee  celgjitnteconficiendi,  nee  dissi- 
militudine  belloruuf  posse  conferf^nec  vero  dijijunctissiijias  ter- 
ras ciijus  cmusquam  pa«sibus  potuissp  peragrari,  quam  tilis,  non 
dicain  cursibus,  sed'  vjctoriis  luj^B^ta^'siint.  [  Quae  quidem  ego 
nisi  tam  magna  esse  fjiteaj",  ut  ea  vix  cujusquam  mens  aut  cogita- 
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(3)  Commemoratis  praesertim  offensio- 
nibus.] Caesar,  after  he  had  put  an  end 
to  the  Gallic  war,  though  his  commission 
was  near  expiring,  had  no  thoughts  of 
giving  it  up  ;  pretending  that  he  could 
not  possibly  be  safe,  if  he  parted  with 
his  atmy,  while  Pompey  held  the  pro- 
vince of  Spain,  prolonged  to  him  for  five 
years.  The  senate,  to  make  him  easy, 
consented  to  let  him  take  the  consulship, 
without  coming  to  sue  for  it  in  person  ; 
but  that  not  satisfying  him,  Marcellus, 
who  was  then  consul,  moved  them  to 
abrogate  his  command  directly,  and  ap- 
point him  a  successor;  and  since  the  war 
was  at  an  end,  to  oblige  him  to  disband 


his  troops,  and  to  come  likewise  in  per- 
son to  sue  for  the  consulship,  nor  to  al- 
low the  freedom  of  the  city  to  his  colo. 
nies  beyond  the  Po.  This  related  parti- 
cularly to  a  favourite  colony,  which  Cae- 
sar had  settled  at  Comum,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Alps,  with  the  freedom  of  the  city 
granted  to  it  by  the  Vatinian  law.  All 
the  other  colonies  on  that  side  of  the  Po, 
had  before  obtained,  from  Pompey's  fa- 
ther, the  rights  of  Latium,  that  is,  the 
freedom  of  Rome,  to  those  who  had  borne 
an  annual  magistracy  in  them  ;  but  Mar- 
cellus, out  of  a  singular  enmity  to  Caesar, 
would  allow  no  such  right  to  his  colony 
of  Comum ;  and  having  caught  a  certain 
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entertain  the  best  hopes  for  the  welfare  of  the  republic.  A)[''or 
when  you  gave  back  M.  Marcellus  to  the  senate  and  people  of 
Rome,  especially  after  recountuig  his  offences,  you  convinced  all 
men  of  what  I  had  learned  before  from  your  conduct  to  myself 
in  particular,  and  to  many  others,  that  you  had  'sacrificed  your 
resentments  and  your  suspicions  to  tlie  authority  of  this  order, 
and  the  dignity  of  the  state.  The  unanunous  intercession  of  the 
senate,  with  your  solemn  and  generous  determination  in  his  fa- 
vour, has  this  day  fully  repaid  the  services  of  his  past  life ;  whence 
you  may  easily  infer  what  a  degree  of  merit  must  attend  the 
conferring  the  favour,  since  there  is  so  much  glory  in  receiving 
it.(»pHappy  is  that  man  indeed,  whose  safety  affords  not  greater 
joy  to  himself  than  to  all  mankind  !  and  such  is  the  case  of  Mar- 
cellus, who  highly  deserves  the  fortune  that  attends  him  :  for  who 
more  illustrious  than  he  ?  who  more  upright  ?  who  more  fond  of 
useful  learning  ?  m  lio  more  virtuous  ?  who  possessed  of  more  laud- 
able accompUshraeuts  ? 

Sect.  II.  No  flow  of  genius,  no  force  of  eloquence,  no  power 
of  description,  is  sufficiei^t,  Caesar,  I  will  not  say  to  embellisli,  but 
even  to  recount  your  exploits :  yet  this  I  affirm,  and  tliis  with  de- 
ference insist  upon,  that  from  none  of  them  will  you  reap  greater 
glory  than  from  that  of  tliis  day.  -It  has  often  occurred  to  me, 
and  I  have  often  declared  it  with  pleasure,  that  none  of  the  at- 
chievements  of  our  own  commanders,  none  of  foreign  nations, 
none  of  the  most  potent  people,  none  of  the  most  illustrious  mo- 
narchs,  are  worthy  to  be  conip§red  with  yours,  either  in  regard 
to  the  importance  of  the  contents,  the  number  of  battles,  the  va- 
riety of  cppntries,  the  celerity  of  conquest,  or  tlie  diversity  of  en- 
terprises. jj-Counti-ies  the  farthest  distant  from  each  other  could 
not  have  been  sooner  travelled  through,  I  will  not  say  than  they 
have  been  traversed  by  your  annies,  but  subdued  by  your  victo- 
ries, f^hese  are  circumstances  so  extraordinary,  that  it  were  mad- 
ntjss  not  to  confess  that  they  are  almost  too  great  for  human  con- 


KOTES. 


Ccimensiam  magistrate,  who  was  acting 
the  citizen  at  Rome,  he  ordered  him  to 
be  seized  and  publicly  whipt ;  an  indig- 
nity from  which  all  citizens  were  ex- 
empted by  law  :  bidding  the  man  go 
and  shew  those  marks  of  his  citizenship 
to  Caesar. 

(4)  Nee  nutnero  praelionm.]  We  are 
told  by  Pliny,  that  Caesar  himself  used 
to  say,  his  conquests  in  Gaul  cost  about 
a  -nillion  and  two  hundred  thousand  lives. 
If  the  civil  wais  are  added  to  the  account. 


this  ambitious  monster  must  have  made 
greater  desolation  in  the  world  than  any 
tyrant  perhaps  that  ever  livrd  in  it. 

(5)  Nee  varietate  regionum.']  Caesar 
had  waged  war  in  Spam,  Britain,  Gaul, 
Egypt,  Germany,  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Greece.  He  overcame  Pompey,  at  Phar- 
salia  ;  Ptolemy,  in  Egypt ;  Pharnace?, 
the  son  of  Mithridates,  in  Pontus;  Sci- 
pio  and  Juba,  in  Africa  j  and  the  sons  c' 
Pompey,  in  Spain. 
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tlo  c^ier*  possit,  amens  sirn :  sed  tamen  sunt  alia  majora.  Nam 
bellicas  laudes  s,Q]£nt  quidam  extenuare  verbis^  e^gcjue  dctralierc 
ducibus,  coBimunicare  cum  militibus,rtie"'}5i'opriae  siiit  imperato- 
runit  et  certe  in  armis,  milituni  virtus,  Iccorum  opportunitas, 
auxllia  sociorum,  classes,  coiiimeatus,  multiim  juvant ;  raaximam 
yero  partem  qimsi  suo  jure  fortuga  sibi  vindicat,  et  quidquid  est 
prospere  gestum,  id  pene  omi^^icit  suum.  At  yero  hujus  glo- 
riae,  C.  Caesar,  quam  es^(|}.^L^ia^tiK]ad§ptus,  socium  habes  nemir- 
nem ;  totum  hoc,  quantiimeunqu^  e^t,  quod  certe  maximum  est, 
totuni  est,  inquam,  tuum;  nihil  sibi  ex  ista  laude;centurio,  niliil 
praetectus,  nihil  cohors,  nihil  turma  ^|ei^it;  quiji  etiam  ilia 
ipsa  rerum  humanaruni  domina  fortuna  iiKJstius  se  societateni 
gloriae  con  oftert:  tjbi  cedit;  tuam  ess^gtgjn,  et|)rp^iam  fete- 
tur ;  nunquam  euLm  teuicritas  cmh  sapientia  comi\iiscetur,  nee  ad 
consilium  ca^s  adrpittitur. 


III.    Domuisti  gentes  immanitate  barbaras,  multitudine  innu- 
nierabilcs,  locis  inlinitas,  omni  copiarijjn  genere  abund^^ntes ;  ^ed 
.ea  tamen  vicisti,  quae  et  naturam,  et  qondit^onem  utmiici  ^Bs'sent^ 
habebant;  nulla  est  cnim  tginta  vis  [tauta  copia],  qviae  non  f(S'rq^ 
ac  viiib«s  d^bjijjaii  frangique -possit :  ^runi  ahimum  viijcere,  ira- 
cundiara  cdb^berej  victoriam  teiupcrare,  atlvers^ium  iiobilitate,    , 
ingcnio,  virtute  pr^c^taiitem,  non  modo  extollere  jticentem,  sed    ' 
otiam  amplificare  ejus  pristinam  dignitatem  ;  (6)  ha,ec  qyi  facjat, 
lion  ego  cum  cum  summis  vjris  compare,  sed  simillimum  Deo  ju- 
dico.     Itiique,  C.  Caesar,  bellicae  tuae  laudes  celebrab^ntur  illae 
quidem  non  solum  uostris,  sed  pene  omnium  gentiyim  literis  atqiie  ■J' 
Unguis:  neque  ulla  unquam-^jietas  de  tuis  laudibus  conticescet. 
Sed  laraen  i^usmodi  res,  nescio  quomodo,  etiam  duiTTaudiuntur -/* 
aut  dum  leguntur,  obsjrepi  clamore  miiitum  videntur,  et  turba- 
a'um  sojio.     At  vero  eiiiw  aliquid  clementer,  mansiiete,  juste,  mo- 
derate, sapienter  factuin,  in  iracundia  prKesertim,  quae  est  inimi- 
ca  consilip,  ^  in  victpria,  cjua^^  natura  iiisolens  et  superba  est,  aut 
audimus,  aut  Jegipius ;  qjip  studio  incendhnur,  rion  niodo  in  gcstis 
rebus,  sed  etiam  in  fictis,  ut  eos  saepe,  quos  nunquam  vidimus, 
dili^amiis  3f  Te  vqro,  qijem  praesenteri^  yituemur,  cujus  mentem 
scnsusque/ct  os  cernimus,  ut,  quidquid  belli  tortuna  reliquum  rci- 
pub.  feccrit,  id  esse  salvum  velis^uibus  iaudibus  efFeremus?  qui- 
bus  studiis  prosequemur  ?  qua  benevolentia  c5mpjcctemur  ?  paric- 
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(6)  Haec  gui  facial,  non  ego  eum  aim 
Mnnmis  vtr/s  comparo,  sed  sipiilUmuvi  Deo 
judico.]  The  high  compliments  paid  to 
Caesar  in  this  oration,  have  given  some 
liandle  for  a  charge  of  insincerity  against 
Cicero.  It  ought  to  be  considered,  jiow- 
«ver,  that  he  was  delivering  a  speech  of 
thanks,  in  the  name  and  at  the  desire  of 


the  senate,  where  his  subject  naturally 
required  the  embellishments  of  oratory; 
besides,  it  appears-  from  a  letter  to  on? 
oi  Caesar's  principal  friends,  that  he  en- 
tertained no  small  hopes  at  tliis  timt, 
that  Caesur  iufended  to  restore  the  re- 
public; and  all  his  compliments  3!" 
g'  ounjt'd  oil  this  suppositici;. 
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ception :  but  there  are  attainments  even  gi-eater  than  these.  For 
many  are  apt  to  depreciate  military  glory,  and,  lest  the  com- 
mander should  assume  too  much,  take  part  from  the  officer,  and 
give  it  to  the  private  soldier.  And  certainly  in  war,  the  bravery 
of  the  troops,  the  advantage  of  situation,  the  aid  of  allies,  fleets, 
and  mihtary  stores^  ai'e  of  great  importance ;  and  after  all,  for- 
tune, as  it  were  of  right,  claims  the  greatest  share  ;  and,  whatever 
is  attended  widi  success,  she  for  the  most  part  arrogates  to  her- 
self."^, But  in  the  glory,  Caesar,  which  you  have  lately  acquired, 
you  have  no  associate ;  how  great  soever  it  is,  and  surely  nothing 
can  be  greater,  it  is  all  your  own.  No  commander,  no  captain, 
no  troop,  no  battalion  robs  you  here ;  nay,  even  fortune,  the  god- 
dess who  presides  over  human  affairs,  claims  no  share  of  tliis  ho- 
nour ;  to  you  she  resigns  it,  and  acknowledges  it  is  entirely,  it  is 
absolutely  your  own :  for  rashhess  never  mingles  with  wisdom, 
nor  chance  with  counsel. 

^  Sect.  III.  ^% You  have  subdued  nations  fiercely  barbarous,  im- 
mensely numerous,  at  an  infinite  distance  from  eacli  other,  abound- 
ing in  every  thing  necessary  for  war  ;  but  these  were  conquests 
which  the  nature  of  things  rendered  possible.  For  no  force  is  so 
great,  no  power  so  extensive,  but  is  capable  of  being  reduced  by 
greater  force,  of  being  overcome  by  more  extensive  power ;  but 
he  who  subdues  the  mind,  who  suppresses  his  resentment,  who 
uses  victory  with  moderation,  who  not  only  raises  an  ingenious, 
an  illustrious  and  brave  adversary  to  the  honour  from  which  he 
•  was  fallen,  but  heightens  and  enlarges  his  former  dignity;  he  who 
does  this,  suffers  by  a  comparison  with  the  greatest  of  human  cha- 
racters, for  he  resembles  the  Deity  himselt^A^our  militaiy  praises, 
Caesar,  shall  be  celebrgied :  dicy,  I  say,  sliall  be  celebrated,  not 
only  amongst  us,  but  in  every  language,  in  the  annals  of  every 
nation,  and  the  latest  posterity  shall  proclaim  them.  <  The  Cjme 
of  these  exploits,  however,  while  we  read  of  them,  seems,  I 
know  not  how,  to  be  drowned  amidst  the  shouts  of  armies  and 
the  din  of  war ;  but  when  we  read  or  hear  of  a  compassionate,  a 
generous,  a  humane,  a  just,  a  moderate,  api-udent  act  performed 
v.hile  in  anger,  diat  foe  to  deliberation,  and  in  the  triumph  of 
victory,  when  men  are  generally  proud  and  insolent ;  with  such 
an  ardent  affection  are  we  inflametl,  that  we  are  frequently  in 
love  with  parsons  whom  we  never  5a\Vi  and  this,  not  only  while 
■we  contemplate  reahties,  but  even  while  we  survey  the  pictures 
of  the  imagination/  But  with  what  gratitude  shall  we  embrace, 
^ith  what  veneration  approach,  with  what  applause  shall  we 
crown  you,  whom  we  have  constantly  among  us :  whose  disposi- 
tion, whose  inclination,  whose  countenance  seems  to  promise,  that 
inhatever  has  survived  the  fortune  of  the  late  war,  shaU  be  agaia 
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tes,  medius  fidius,  C.  Caesar,  lU  mihi  yidetur,  hujus  curiae  tib» 
gratias  agere  gestiunt,  quod  brevi  tempore  futura  sit  ilia  auctori- 
tas  in  his  majorum  suorum,  et  suis  sedibus. 

IV.  Equidem  (7)  cum  C-  Marcelli,  viri  optimi,  et  commemo- 
rabili  pietate  [ac  virtute]  praediti,  laci:ymas  iQodo  vobiscum  vide- 
rein,  omnium  Marcellorum  meum  pectus  meiaoria  efFodit :  qui- 
bus  tu  ctiam  mortuis,  M.  Marcello  conservato,  dignitatem  suam 
reddidisti,  nobilissiniamque  familiam,  jam  ad  paucos  rcdactam, 
penc  ab  interitu  viijjiicasti.  Hunc  tu  igitur  diem  (8)tuis  maxi- 
mis  et  innumerabilibus  gratulationibusjure  antepoues  :  haec  enini 
res  unius  est  propria  C.  Caesaris:  caeterae,  duce  te,  gestae,  mag- 
nae  illae  quidem,  sed  tamen  multo  magnoque  comitatu ;  huju& 
autem  rei  tu  idem  eset  dux  et  comes :  quae  quidem  tanta  est,  ut 

'trop^is,  monumentisque  tuis  [nulla  unquara]  allatura  sit  finem 
aetas;  nihil  enim  est  opere,  aut  manu  factum,  quod  aliquando 
non  conficiat  et  consumat  vetustas  ;  at  vero  l«iec  tua  justitia,  et 
lenitas  animi  florescet  quotidie  magis,  ita'  ut,  quantum  {operibus 
tuis  diuturnitas  detrahet,  tantum  afferat  laudibus.  Et  caetero* 
quidem  omnes  victores  bellorum  civilium  (jam  ant^  aequitate  et 
misericordia  viceras,  hodierno  vero  die  te  ipsum  vicisti.  Vereor, 
ut  hoc,  quod  dicam,  peiinde  inteliigif'auditujpossit,  atque  ego  ipse 
cogitans  sentio.  Ipsarii  victoriam  vicisse  vicleris</cum  ea  ipsa, 
(juae  ilia  erat  adepta,  victis  remisisti ;  nam  cimi  ipsius  victoriae 
conditione  jure  omnes  victi  occidissemus,^  clementiae  tua^judicio 
conservati  sumus  ;  recte  igitur  unus  invictus  es,  a  quo  ctiam  ipisius 
victoriae  conditio  visque  devicta  est.  ~ 

V.  Atque  hoc  C.  Gaesaris  judicium,  P.  C.  quam  latepateat,  at- 
tendite ;  omnes  enim,  qui  ad  ilia  arma  fato  «umus  nescio  quo  rei- 
publicae  misero  funestoque  co^p'ulsi,  etsi^Kqua  culpa. tenemurer- 
roris  humani,  a'Sc.elere  certe  liberati  sumus.  Nam  cum  INI.  Marcel- 
lum,  deprecantibus  vobis,  reipublicae  conservavit,  inemct^  mihi, 
et  item  reipublicae,  nullo  deprecante,/reliquos  amplissimos  viros, 
et  sibi  ipsos,  et  patriae  jeddidit ;  quorum  et  frequentiam  et  digni- 
tatem hoc  ipso  in  consessu  videtis :  non  ille  hostes  induxit  in  cu- 
riam, sed  judicavit,  a  plerisque  ignoratione  pptius,  et  falso  atque 
inani  metu,  quani  cupidltate  aut  crudelitate  bellum  esse  suscep- 


NOTES. 


(7)  Cum  C.  JiTarceUi,  viri  ofplimi,  et 
coiamemorabili  pielute  praediti,  lacrymas 
vuiUo  vobiscum  vidfreni.]  This  C.  Marcel- 
lus  was  consul  with  h  Lentulus,  in  the 
first  year  of  the  civil  war.  He  was  bro- 
tii>r  to  Marcus  Marcellus,  and  addressed 
C 1  sir  in  his  beh.ilf,  in  a  very  humble 
svA  ^flVrt.f  r.ate  i^arrer. 
f  8  j  Tuis  rmximis  ct  innumerabilibus  gra- 


tulationibiis.]  Caesar,  on  account  of  his 
successes  in  Gaul,  had  a  supplication  or 
public  thanksgiving  of  twenty-five  days 
decreed  him ;  an  honour  which,  he  him- 
self says,  had  never  before  been  granted 
to  any :  and  when  the  civil  wars  were 
at  an  end,  according  to  Dio,  forty  days 
were  decreed  to  him  for  the  same  pnc- 
pose. 
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secured  to  us  !  By  heavens,  Caesar,  the  walls  of  tliis  court  seem 
with  transport  to  pay  their  gi-atetui  acknowledgments  to  you  ; 
conscious,  as  it  were,  that  ere  long  the  authority  of  our  ances- 
tors shall  be  again  replaced  within  them. 

Sect.  IV.  Indeetl,  when  I  beheld  the  tears  which  that  singu- 
larly pious,  that  best  of  men,  C.  Marcellus,  poured  out  before 
you,  the  memory  of  all  the  Marcelli  struck  me  to  the  heart ; 
whose  dignity,  even  after  tlieir  death,  you  have  restored,  by  the 
preservation  of  M.  Marcellus ;  and  rescued  that  illustrious  house, 
now  well  nigh  extinct,  frorti  almost  total  ruin.  Justly  therefore 
may  you  prefer  the  glory  of  this  day  to  that  of  your  numberless 
heroic  deeds ;  for  this  is  the  act  of  Caesar  alone.  Great  indeed 
are  the  exploits  which  have  been  performed  under  your  conduct ; 
yet  they  were  performed  with  great,  with  powerful  assistance.  In 
the  act  of  this  day,  you  are  yourself  the  conductor,  yourself  the 
assistant ;  an  act  so  ti-uly  great,  that  time  itself  shall  not  consume 
the  trophies  and  monuments  it  has  reared :  all  the__works  of  art 
and  labour  must  be  destroyed  by  age ;  but  this  proofofyour  jus- 
tice, and  gentleness  of  disposition,  shall  daily  flourish  more  and 

re ;  so  that,  in  proportion  as  time  shall  consume  the  other  mo- 
numents of  your  greatness,  it  shall  heighten  the  glory  of  this. 
You  had  before  risen  superior,  in  the  virtues  of  equity  and  mer- 
cy, to  every  other  conqueror  in  our  civil  wars ;  this  day  you  have 
risen  superior  to  yourself.  But  what  I  say,  I  am  afraid,  falls  in- 
finitely short  of  what  I  feel :  permit  me,  therefore,  to  add,  that 
you  seem  to  have  triumphed  over  victory  herself,  since  you  have 
restored  to  the  conquered  what  you  had  gained  by  the  conquest. 
For,  by  the  right  of  arms,  we  might  all  have  been  treated  as  ene- 
mies :  but  your  clemency  saved  us:  you  alone  therefore  are  in- 
viiicible,  since  even  Wctory  is  by  you  stripped  of  all  her  power 
and  privileges. 

Sect.  V.  And  observe,  conscript  fathers,  how  widely  this  cle- 
mency of  Caesar  extends.  All  of  us,  who  were  driven  into  the 
war  by  an  unaccountable  and  destructive  fatiility  of  the  state, 
though  we  are  certainly  in  some  degree  liable  to  the  imputation 
of  human  infirmity,  yet  are  we  evidently  acquitted  of  guilt.  For 
though  he  has,  at  your  intercession,  preserved  M.  Marcellus  to  the 
republic,  yet  has  he,  unsolicited,  restored  me  to  myself,  and  to 
the  state  ;  and  hkewise  restored,  to  themselves  and  to  their  coun- 
try, those  illustrious  men,  whose  number  and  dignity  grace  this 
assembly  :  he  has  not  brought  these  enemies  within  these  walls, 
but  generously  imagined  that  most  of  those  who  opposed  him  en- 
gaged in  the  war  rather  through  ignorance  and  groundless  fears, 
:hau  from  principles  of  ambition  or  a  love  of  cruelty.  In  that  war, 
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turn;  quo  quidem  in  bello  sempei'v de  pace  agendum,  audiendum- 
que  esse  p\itavi;  semperque  dolui,  uon  modo  pacem,  sed  oratio- 
nem  etiam  civium  pacem  flagitantium  repudiari.  Neque  enim  ego 
,  ilia,  noc  ulla  unquam  secutus  sum  arma  civilia;  semperque  mea 
consilia  pacis  et  togae  socia,  non  belli  atque  armorum  (merunt : 
hominem  sum  secutus  private  officio,  non  publico :  (9)  tantumque 
apud  me  grati  animi{fidelis'  memorit^  valuit,  ut  nulla  non  modo 
cupiditate,  sed  ne  spe  quidem,  prudens  et  sciens,  tanquam  ad  in- 
teritum  ruerem  voluntaiium.  Quod  quidem  meum  consilium  mi- 
nime  obscurum  fuit ;  nam  et  in  hoc  ordine,  intcgra  re,  multa  de 
pace  dixi ;  (10)  et  in  ipso  bello  eadeny  etiam  cum  capitis  jnei  peri- 
culo  sensi.  Ex  quo  jam  n^mo  ej-jt  tam  injustus  rerum  aestlmator, 
qui  dubitet,  quae  Caesaris  voluntas  de  bello  fuerit,  cum  pacis  auc- 
tores  conservandos  statim  censuerit,  cAeteris  fuerit  iratior.  Atqiie 
id  minus  minim  videretur  fortasse  tum,  cum  esset  rncertus  exitus, 
et  anceps  for^una  belli ;  qui  vero  victor  pacis  auctorcs  diligit,  i^ 
profecto  declarat,  se  maluisse  non  dimicare,  quam  vincere. 

VI.  Atque  bujus  quidem  rei  M.  Marcello  $umV testis;  nostri 
enim  sensus,  ut  in  pace  semper,  sic  tupi  etiam  in  bello  (congrue- 
btvnt :  quoties  ego  cum,  et  quanto  cum  dolore  vidi,  cuni  insolen- 
tiam  ccrtorum  liominum,  turn  etiam  ipsius  victoriae  ferocitatem 
exdmescenteni  ?  Quo  gratior  tua  liberalitas,  O.  Caesar,  nobis,  qui 
ilia  vidimus,  debet  esse ;  non  enim  jam  causae  sunt  inter  se,  sed 
victoriae  comparandae.  Vidimus  tuam  victoriam  proeliorum  exitu 
terminatam ;  gladium  vagina  vacuum  in  urbe  non  vidimus ;  quos 
amisimus  cives,  eos  JVIartis  vis  percuUt,  non  ira  victoriae :  ut  tlubi- 
tare  debeat  nemo,  quin  multos,  sijfieri  posset,  C.  Caesar  ab  inferis 
excitaret ;  quoniam  ex  eadem  acio'  consefvat  quos  potest.  Alterius 
^-veoi-partis  (11)  nihil  amplius  dicam,  quam  id,  quod  omnes  vere- 


NOTES. 


(9)  Tantumque  apud  mc  grati  animi 
f.delis  memoria  vuluitJ]     Though  Cicero 

certainly  preferred  the  cause  of  Pompey 
to  that  of  Caesar,  yet  his  personal  affec- 
tion for  Pompey,  and  his  gratitude  for 
favours  received,  which  had  ever  the 
greatest  weight  with  him,  had  no  small 
share  in  determining  him  to  join  him. 
For  though  he  was  displeased  with  Pom- 
pey's  management  of  the  war,  and  had 
no  hopes  of  his  success,  though  he  knew 
him  before  to  be  no  politician,  and  soon 
perceived  him  to  be  no  general;  yet, 
with  all  his  faults,  he  could  not  endure 
the  thought  of  deserting  him. 

(10)  El  in  ipso  bello  eadem  etiam  cum 
capitis  mei  periculo  sensi.]  Cicero  was 
not  present  at  the  battle  of  Pharsalia, 
nor  was  Cato,  who  staid  behind  also  in 
the  camp  at  Dyrrachium,  which  he  com- 


manded with  fifteen  cohorts,  when  La- 
bienus  brought  them  the  news  of  Pom- 
pey's  defeat :  upon  which  Cato  offered 
the  command  to  Cicero,  as  the  superior 
in  dignity ;  and  upon  his  refusal  of  it,  as 
Plutarch  tells  us,  young  Pompey  was  so 
enraged,  that  he  drew  his  sword,  anc' 
would  have  killed  him  upon  the  spot, 
Cato  had  not  prevented  it.  Though  thii 
fact  is  not  mentioned  by  Cicero,  yet  it  i 
probable  that  he  refers  to  it  in  this  pas 
sage. 

(11)  Nihil  amplius  dicam,  quam  ill 
quod  omnes  vercbamur,  nimis  iracundan 
Juturam  fuisac  victoriam.]  It  appear 
from  many  of  Cicero's  letters,  that  h 
was  frequently  shocked  when  he  con 
sidered  with  what  cruelty  and  effusion  t 
civil  blood  the  success  even  of  his  ow 
friends  would  certainly  be  attended.  Ft 
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indeed,  I  thought  it  always  advisable  to  hearken  to  proposals  of 
peace,  and  was  not  a  little  grieved  that  not  only  an  accommoda- 
tion, but  even  the  petition  of  the  citizens  who  earnestly  implored  it, 

^  was  totally  rejected.  Never  was  I  active  in  these  or  any  other  civil 

^jcommotions :  I  have  always  bgen  an  advocate  for  peace  and  tran- 
quillity, always  an  enemy  to  war  and  bloodshed.   I  joined  Pompey 

iron  friendly,  not  pohtical  principles ;  and  so  strongly  was  I  influ- 
.eac^dby  a  graififlil-jense  of  my  obligations  to  him,  that  not  only 
without  any  ambitionTBut  even  without  any  hope,  I  ruslll?^  rwltm- 
tarily  upon  evident  destruction.  My  advice  relating  to  the  war  was 
far  from  being  secret.  Before  matters  came  to  an  extremity,  I  stat- 
ed largely  the  advantages  of  peace  ,in  this  assembly  ;  and  during 
the  war  I  maintained  the  same  opinion,  even  at  the  hazard  of  my 
life.  Whence  none  can  form  so  unjust  an  estimate  of  things  as  to 
doubt  M  hat  were  the  sentiments  of  Caesar  upon  this  head,  since 
he  immediately  resolved  to  preserve  those  who  were  the  advisers 

^of  i^eace,  but  behaved  with  moreresentment  to  the  rest.  This  con- 
duct might  not  perhaps  appear  so  surprising,  when  the  event  of 
the  war  was  uncertain,  and  victory  doubtful ;  but  when  he  who  is 
victorious  caresses  the  friends  of  peace,  he  gives  the  clearest  proof 
that  he  would  rather  not  have  fought,  than  have  conquered. 

Sect.  VI.  And  as  to  the  point,  I  am  an  evidence  in  behalf  of 
^I.  Marcellus ;  for  our  sentiments  were  always  the  same,  as  well  in 
war  as  in  peace.  How  often,  and  with  what  concern  have  I  seen 
him  trembling  at  the  insolence  of  some  amongst  us,  and  the  in- 
humanity to  which  victory^might  tran?pmt~thrTg  ?  Hence  it  is, 
Caesar,  that  we  who  have  been  witnesses  of  these  things,  ought  to 
^e  the  more  sensible  of  your  generosity :  for  we  are  not  now  weigh- 
4ng  the  merits  of  the  cause,  but  the  consequences  of  victory/  We 
have  seen  your  victory  close  in  the  field  where  it  v.as  won,  and 
have  never  seen  a  sword  drawn  within  our  walls.  TJie  citizens  we 
lost  fell  in  battle,  not  by  the  insolence  of  victory ;  whence  there 
can  be  no  doubt  but  that,  if  it  were  possible,  Caesar  would  rccal 
4iiany  from  the  shades,  since  he  now  saves  all  he  can  from  de- 
struction. \  As  to  the  other  party,  I  shall  only  add  what  we  were 
all  afraid  of,  that  hatl  they  been  successful,  they  would  have  b: 


en 


NOTES. 


Pompey,  on  all  Occasions,  affected  to  imi- 
tate Sylla,  and  was  often  heard  to  say, 
*  Could  Sj/!la  do  such  a  thing,  and  cannot 
I  io  it  .^'  as  if  determined  to  make  Sylla's 
Tictory  the  pattern  of  his  own.  He  was 
ill  much  the  s?.me  circumstances  in  which 
that  conqueror  had  once  been  j  sastaiaing 


the  cause  of  the  senate  hy  his  arms,  and 
treated  as  an  enemy  by  those  who  pos- 
sessed Italy;  and  as  he  flattered  himself 
with  the  same  good  fortune,  so  he  was 
meditating  the  same  kind  of  return,  ar.d 
threatening  ruin  and  proscription  to  ail 
his  enemies. 
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bamiu*,  iiimis  iracundam'fufutam  fuisse)victonam ;  quidam  eniin 
Tion  modo  armatis,  sed  interdum  etiam  otipsis  minabantur :  nee, 
<mi<Lquisque  sQnsisset,  sed  ubi  fuisset,  cogitaiidum  esse  dicebant : 

f^ut*^ihi  quidem  yideantur  dii  immortales^etiam  si  poenas  a  populo 
"^  Romano  ob  aliquod  dcjlictum  expqtiverunt,  qui  civile  bellum  tan- 
turn  et  tarn  luctuo&um  ejycitaveruntjyel  pkcatijam,  vel  etiam  sati- 
giiiiliquando  omnem  spem  ealutis  jfU^clementiam  victoris  et  sapien- 
tiam  contulisse.  Qu^ire  gaudeJ  tuo  isto)tam  ^xcellenti  bono,  et  fru- 
ere  cum  fortuna  et  gloria,  turn  etiam  natura  et  moribus  tuis:  ex  quo 
quidem  maximus  est  fructus  jujjunditasque  sapienti.  Caetera  cum 
tua  rccordabere,  etsi  aersaepe  virtuti,  tamen  plerumque  felicitati 
tuae  congratulalaere  V  de  nobis,  quos  in  repub.  tecum  simul  salvos 
esse  voluisti,  VjuDties  cogitabis^oties  de  maximis  tuis  beneficiis,  to- 
ties  dg  inei'edibili  liberalitate,  toties  de  singulari  sapientia  tuajcogi- 

^.tabi/r  ^quaenon  modo  summa  bona,  sed  nimirum  audebo  vet  ^ola 
diccre ;  tantus  est  enim  splendor  in  laude  vera,  tanta  in  magnitu- 
dine  animi  et  consilii  dignitas,  ut  haec  a  virtute  donata,  -Jcaetera  a 
fortuna  comnaoflata  esse  videantlfcrr  Kgli  igitur  in  conservandis  bo- 


npil  cupiditate  pracsertim,  aut  pi]|vitate  aliqua 
lapsis,  sed  opmione  officii,  stulta  fortasse,  certe  non  improba,  et 
specie  quadam  reipublicae :  non  enim  tua  nulla  culpa  est,  si  te  ali- 
qui  timuerunt ;  contraque'sumraa  laus,  qUod  plenque  minime  U- 
mendum  fuisse  senserunt. 


VII.  Nunc  vero  venio  (12)  ad  gravissimam  querelam,  et  atro- 
cissimam  suspicionem  tuam ;  quae  non  tibi  ipsi  magis,  quam  cum 
omnibus  civibus,  turn  maximc  nobis,  qui  a  te  conservati  sumus, 
providenda  est ;  quam  etsi  spero  esse  falsam,  nunquam  tamen  ver- 
bis extenuabo:  tua  enim  cautio,  nostra  cautio  est;  ut,  si  in  alter- 
utro  peccandum  sit,  malim  videri  nimis  tiraidus,  quam  parura  pru- 
dens :  sed  quisnam  est  iste  tam  demens  ?  de  tuisne  ?  tametsi  qui 
magis  sunt  tui,  quam  quibus  tu  salutem  insperantibus  reddidisti? 
an  ex  eo  numero,  qui  una  tecum  fuerunt  ?  Non  est  credibilis  tantus 
in  ullo  furor,  ut,  quo  duce  omnia  summa  sit  adeptus,  liujus  y\ijm\ 


NOTES, 


(12)  Ad  gravissimam  querelam,  et  atro. 
cissimum  suspicimem  iuavi.]  When  Mar- 
cellus's  brother  threw  himself  at  the  feet 
flf  Caesar,  and  appUed  for  a  pardon  in  the 


most  humble  and  aifectionate  manner^ 
Caesar  complained  greatly  of  Marcellus, 
and  said  he  suspected  that  he  designed  t<* 
lay  snares  for  him. 
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outrageous,  since  some  amongst  them  not  only  threatened  those 
v.ho  were  actually  in  arms,  but  sometimes  even  the  neutral  and 
inactive,  and  publicly  declared  they  would  not  inquire  what  a  man 
tlioug^ht,  but  where  he  had  been !  so  that  it  seems  to  me  as  if  the 
immortal  gods  (though  they  may  have  raised  this  destructive,  this 
calamitous  civil  war  to  punish  the  Roman  people  tor  some  aggra- 
vatetl  offence)  being  appeased  or  sufficiently  avenged,  had  at  length 
directed  tf^w^opesfiur  safety  from  the  wisdom  and  compassion  of 
our  conqueror.  .Wherefore  rejoice  in  this  amiable  quality;  enjoy 
your  fortune  and  thgnity ;  enjoy  your  virtue  and  noble  disposition ; 
from  which  the  wise  derive  the  highest  delight  and  satisfaction. 
When  you  reflect  on  the  other  illustrious  actions  of  your  Ufe, 
though  you  will  find  reason  to  attribute  much  to  your  bravery, 
yet  more  must  be  attributed  to  your  good  fortune  j  but  as  often 
as  you  think  of  us,  whom  you  have  reserved  to  enjoy  with  yourself 
the  happiness  of  our  country,  so  often  shall  be  revived  in  your  mind 
the  pleasing  remembrance  of  your  extensive  beneficence,  of  your 
amazing  generosity,  and  of  your  unparalleled  wisdom ;  virtues 
which,  I  will  venture  to  say,  not  only  constitute  the  highest,  but 
the  only  happiness  of  our  natures.  So  distinguished  a  lustre  is 
diere  in  deserved  applause,  so  great  a  dignity  in  magnanimity  and 
true  wisdom,  that  these  seem  the  gift  of  virtue,  while  other  l^ess- 
ings  are  only  the  temporary  loan  of  fortime.  Continue  therefore 
to  protect  the  good ;  those  especially  who  fell  not  through  ambi- 
tion or  depravity  of  mind,  but  erred  through  an  imaginary  appre- 
hension of  their  duty ;  weak,  perhaps,  surely  not  criminal,  and 
supported  by  an  appearance  of  patriotism.  If  you  have  been  dread- 
ed by  any,  their  fears  are  not  to  be  charged  to  your  account :  on 
the  contrary',  it  is  your  highest  honour  that  most  men  now  perceive 
there  was  no  foundation  for  them. 

Sect.  VII.  I  now  proceed  to  your  heavy  chai-ge  and  daik 
suspicions,  suspicions  that  call  not  more  loudly  for  your  circum- 
spection, than  for  that  of  every  Roman,  bat  more  especially  for 
ours  who  are  indebted  to  you  for  our  security :  and  though  I 
hope  they  are  groundless,  yet  I  will  not,  by  what  I  shall  now  say, 
endeavour  to  lessen  them.  For  in  your  precaution  consists  our 
safety ;  so  that  were  I  to  err  in  either  extreme,  I  would  rather 
appear  timid  than  imprudent.  But  where  is  the  man  so  out- 
rageously desperate  ?  Is  he  among  your  friends  ?  Who  can  be 
more  so  than  those  whom,  contrar\'  to  their  own  expectations, 
you  rescued  from  ruin?  Is  he  among  the  number^bf  those  who 
accompanied  you  to  the  war  ?  It  is  not  to  be  suspected  that  any 
of  tliein  can  be  so  madly  infatuated,  as  not  to  prefer  to  his  own 
life,  the  life  of  him  under  whose  command  he  has  risen  to  everj' 
thing  he  could  wish  for.     But  though  your  friends  meditate  no 
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lion  anteponat  suae.  At  si  tui  nihil  cogUaut  sceleris;  cavendura  est, 
lie  quid  inimici :  qui?  omnes  enim  qui  fuerunt,  aut  sua  pertinacia 
vitain  amiserunt,  aut  tua  miseficordia  retinuerunt:  ut  aut  null i 
supersint  de  ininiicis,  aut,  qui  supcrfuerunt,  amicissimi  sinty  Sed 
tamen,  cjbn  in  anisnis  hominuin  tantae  latebrae  sint,  et  tanti  reces- 
sus^  atr^^mus  sarie'suspicionem  tuam:  simul  enim  augebimus  et 
<liligentiam :  nam  quis  est  omnium  tam  ignarus  rerum,  tam  rudis 
in  repub.  tam  nihil  unquam  nee  de  sua,  nee  de  communi  salute 
cogittms,  qui  uon  intelligat,  tua  salute  contineri  suam  ?  et  ex  unius 
tua  vita  pendere  omnium?.  Equidcm  de  te  dies  noctesque,  ut  de- 
beo,  cogitans,  casus  dttntaxat  hamanos  et  incertos  eventus  valetu- 
diuis,  et  naturae  cominunis  fragilitatem %:dmesco^  doleoque,  cum 
rcspublica  immortalis  esse  debeat,  e^ra  in  unius'  mortalis  anima 
/y^  cpnsisterel  si  vero  ad  h-umano»  casus,  incertosque  eventus  valetu- 
dinis,  sceJeris  etiam  accedat,  insidiarumque  consensio;  quern  deum, 
etiamsi  cujiiat,  opitulari  posse  rcipublicae  ci'edamus? 

'  VIII.  Omnia  sunt  excitanda  tibi,  C.  Caesar,  uni,  quaejacere 
sentis,  belli  ipsius  impetu,  quod  necesse  fuit,  nerculsa  atque  pro- 
strata:  (13)constituenda  judicia,  revocanda  fides,  cbmprimendae 
libidines,  propaganda  sobples :  oijniia,  quae  <lilapsa  deflnxerunt, 
sevcuj^s  legibus  vincien^a  sunt.  I&n  fuit  recusandum  in  tanto  bello 
civili  tantqque  animorum  ar4ore  et  armorum,  quin  >  quassata  res- 
publica,  ^fuMin^ue'Uelli  eventus  fui^set,  multaperderet  etornamenta 
dignitatis,  et  praesidia  stabilitatis  suae ;  multaque(titerque  duyyi'aco 
rct  armatus,  qujje  idem  togatus  fieri  prohibuisset:  quae)quidem  nunc 
tibi  omnia  belli  vulnera  cu^anda  sunt,  quibus(praeter  teinederi  ne- 
mo potest.  Itaque  illam  tuam  praeclarissimam  et  sapientissimam 
Vocem(invitu^  audivi,  satis  te  diu  vel  naturae  vixisse,  vel  gloriae. 
Satis,  si  ita  xiSj  naturae  foi'tasse  ;  addo  etiam,  si  placet,  gloriae ;  at, 
quod  maxiinum  est,  pajjriae  certe  parum.  Q^are  oinittc,  quaeso,  is- 
tam  doctorum  hominumlin  contemnenda  morte  prudentiam  ;,noli 
nostropericulo  sapiens  esse;  saepeenim  veiyt  ad  aures  meas,  (14')te 


(13)  Ccinstitucnda  judicia,  revocanda 
Jides,  tj-r.]  Our  orator  here  urges  Caesar 
to  restore  the  Roman  constitution  ;  and 
this  he  does  with  an  honest  freedom  and 
boldnes?,  such  as  became  a  true  lover  of 
his  country,  and,  at  the  same  time,  with 
inimitable  address.  The  jrenerosity  of 
the  tyrant  too  is  worthy  of  admiration, 
who,  instead  of  resenting  what  Cicero 
said,  appears  to  have  been  pleased  with 
it.  But  bow  much  more  worthy  of  admir- 
ation would  his  character  have  been,  had 
he  followed  the  honest  counsel  that  was 
given  him,  restored  the  republic,  em- 
ployed his  power  and  influence  in  cor- 
Kcting  abuses,  and  settling  the  constitu- 


NOTES. 

tion  on  a  firm  and  solid  basis;  then  would 
his  memory  have  been  glorious  indeed, 
whereas  now  it  must  be  held  in  utter 
abhorrence  by  every  friend  to  liberty  and 
mankind,  who  judges  impartially  of  his 
conduct,  without  being  dazzled  by  the 
glare  of  his  victories,  and  the  empty 
pomp  of  his  triumphs. 

(14)  Te  idem  islud  7iiniis  crebro  dicere^ 
satis  le  tibi  vixi<:i'.]  We  are  informed  by 
Suetonius,  that  Caesar  gave  some  of  his 
friends  good  grounds  to  think,  that  he 
did  not  wish  to  live  any  longer,  and  that 
he  was  not  grieved  at  Iiis  enjoying  so  bad 
a  state  of  health. 


I 
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liij,  the  designs  of  your  enemies  ought  to  be  guarded  against : 
where  are  they  to  be  found  ?  All  those  who  were  once  such,  have 
either  lost  their  lives  by  their  ovm  obstinacy,  or  owe  them  to  your 
deraencv ;  so  that  none  of  those  who  ever  were  your  enemies  are 
now  alive,  or  if  they  are,  they  are  now  become  your  firmest  friends. 
Yet  so  impenetrable  are  the  secrets  of  men's  hearts,  so  deep,  so 
dark  their  designs,  that  it  becomes  us  to  increase  your  suspicion, 
that  we  may  atthe  same  time  mcrease  your  circumspection.  For 
who  is  so  void  of  knowledge,  so  unacquainted  with  the  affairs  of 
the  state,  so  thoughtless  about  his  own  or  the  public  safety,  as  not 
to  perceive  that  your  preservation  includes  his  own,  and  that  on 
your  life  depends  the  life  of  everj-  Roman  ?/ln  truth,  while  you 
ai-e  day  and  night,  as  you  ought  to  be,  the  subject  of  my  thoughts, 
I  dread  the  common  accidents  of  life,  the  precarious  enjoyment  of 
health,  and  the  weakness  to  which  human  nature  is  imiversally 
subject,  and  behold  with  concern  this  republic,  which  ought  to 
be  immortal,  depending  for  its  existence  on  the  life  of  one  man ; 
but  if  the  united  force  of  guilt  and  treason  should  be  added  to  the 
common  accidents  of  life,  and  the  uncertain  enjoj-ment  of  health, 
what  god,  though  he  was  willing,  can  we  depend  upon  to  save  our 
country  ? 

Sect.  VIII.  By  you  alone,  Caesar,  every  thing  which  you 
now  see  prostrate  and  overthrown  by  the  unavoidable  shock  of 
war,  is  to  be  raised  to  its  foimer  state ;  justice  must  be  re-establish- 
ed, public  credit  retrieved,  every  inordinate  passion  suppressed, 
the  propagation  of  mankind  encouraged,  and  every  irregularity, 
every  dissolute  practice  checked  and  restrained  by  the  severity  of 
laws.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  but  that  in  so  calamitous  a  civil  .^ 
war,  amidst  the  rage  of  faction  and  the  combustion  of  arms,  the 
shattered  state,  whatever  was  the  event  of  the  contest,  would  lose 
many  of  its  most  graceful  ornaments,  many  of  its  most  powerful 
supports ;  and  it  may  be  presiuned  that  the  commander  of  each 
party  did  many  things  in  the  hurry  of  war,  which,  in  the  calm  of 
ptace,  he  would  have  condemned.  You  alone  are  tlic  person  who 
must  bind  up  the  wounds  which  your  bleeding  country  has  re- 
ceived from  the  relentless  hand  of  war ;  for  none  but  you  can  heal 
them.  It  was  not  without  concern  therefore  that  1  heard  from 
your  mouth,  that  celebrated,  that  philosophic  saying,  that  you 
hud  lived  long  enough  for  the  purposes  of  nature,  or  the  acquisi- 
tion of  glory.  Long  enough,  if  you  will,  for  the  purposes  of  na- 
ture; for  the  ac<|uisition  of  glory  too,  perhaps  ;  but  certainly  not 
for  the  service  of  your  country.'  AVherefore,  discard,  I  beseech - 
you,  that  stoicism  which  the  learned  affect  in  despising  death ; 
hi  not  a  philosoper  at  our  expence.  I  am  often  told  that  you 
continually  repeat  that  saying,  that  you  have  lived  long  enough 
for  yourself4<  This  I  should  grant,  if  you  lived  for  yourself,  or 
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idem dstud  mmis  crebro  dicere,  satis  te  tibi  vixisse.  Credo :  sed 
turn  id  "aydirem,  si  tibi  soli  viveres,  aut  si  tibi  etiam  soli  natus  es- 
ses; nunc,  eum  omnium  salutem  civium,  cunctamque  rempubli- 
cam  resHiae  gestae  complexae  sint,jtantum  aljes  a  perfectione- 
maximorum  operum,  ut.tundamenta,  quae  cogitas,  nondum  jece- 
ris.  Hie  tu  mojliyn  tuae  vitae,  non  salute  reipublicae,  sed  equi- 
tate  aiymi  d^finies  ?  quid,  si  ^stucD  ne  gloriae  quidem  tuae  satis 
est?  cujus  te  esse  avidissimura,  quamvis  sis  sapiens,  non  negabis. 
Parumne  igitur,  inquies,  gloriam  magnam  relinquemus?  imo  vero 
aliis,  quamvis  multis,  satis  ;  tibi  uni  paruin ;  quidquid  enim  est, 
quamvis  amplum  sit,  id  certe  parum  est  turn,  cum  est  allquid  am- 
pliuv  QuM  siji'erum  tuarum  immortalium,  C.  Caesar,  hie  exi- 
tus  fMhru^  fuir,  ut,  devictis  adversariis,  rempublicam  in  eo  statu 
relinqueres  in  quo  nunc  est ;  vide,  qua^o,  ne  tua  divina  virtus  ad- 
mirationis  plus  sit  habitura  quam  gloriae:  sdquidem  gloria  est  il- 
lustris  ac  pervagataamiltorum  et  magnorum<$el  in  suos,  vel  in  pa- 
triam,  ^1  in  onme  genus  hominumy^n^lnaeritorum. 

IX.  Haec  igitur  tibi  reliqua  pars  est :  (15)  hie  restat  actus :  m 
hoc  elaborandum  est,  ut  rempublicam  constituas,  eaque  tu  in  pri- 
mis,  cum  summa  tranquillitate  et  otio,  perfruare :  tum  te,  si  voles, 
cum  et  patriae,  quod  dcbes,  solveris,  et  naturam  ipsam  exple^is 
satietate  vivendi,  satis  diu  vixisse  dicito.  Quid  est  enim<pmnino> 
hoc  ipsum  diu,  in  quo  est  aliquid  extremum,  quod  cum  venerit, 
omnis  vpluptas  praeterita  pro  nihilo  est,  quia  ptfstea  nulla  futura 
sit?  quknquam^iste  tuus  animus  nunquam  his  angustiis,  quas  na- 
tura  nobis  ad  viv^ndum  dedit,  contentus  fuit :  semper  imniortali- 
tatis  amore  flagravit.  Nee  vero  haec  ^ua  yita^  dicenda  estj  quae . 
corpore  et  spiritu  continetur :  iUa  iiiquam,  ilia  vita  est  tua,  Caosarj^ 
quae  vigebit  memoria  saeculorum  omnium,  quam  posteritas  alet, 
quam  ipsa  aeternitas  semper  Ijiehiiur.  Huic  Ux  ijiservias,  huic  te, 
aDstcntes  oportet :  quae  quidem  quae  miretur  jampridem  multa  ha- 
bet :  nunc,  etiam  quae  laudet  exspectat :  obstupescent  posteri  certe 
imperia,  provincias,  Rhenum,  Oceanum,  Nilum,  pugnas  innume- 
rabiles,  incredibiles  victorias,  monumenta,  (16)munera,  trium- 
phos  andicntes  et  legentes  tuos ;  sed  nisi  haec  urbs  st^vbilita  tuisi 
I'onsiiiis  et  institutis  erit,  vagabitur  modo  nomen  tuum  longe  at- 


NOTES. 


(15)  Hie  resCiii  actus.]  A  passage  from 
one  of  our  orator's  letters  to  his  brother 
Qujntus,  v/iU  illustrate  this  manner  of 
axpression  :  "  lUud  te  ad  extremum,  sai/s 
"  liCy  et  oro,  et  hortor,  ut,  tanquam  poe- 
"  tao  boni,  et  aotores  industrii  solent,  sic 
"  tu  in  c::trenia  parte,  et  conclusione  mu- 
'■  neris,  ac  negotii  tui,  diiigentissimussis, 
••  ut  hjc  tertiiif  annus  ixnperii  tui,  t^U' 


"  quam  tertius  actus,  perfectlssimus  at- 
"  que  ornatissimus  fuisse  videatur." 

(16)Munera.]  It  was  customary  for  the 
Roman  generals,  after  obtaining  a  victo- 
ry, to  give  such  of  their  soldier?  as  had  di- 
stinguished themselves  by  their  bravery ,  a 
congiarium,  which,  among  the  Romans, 
was  a  general  name  for  alt  presents  given 
on  that  occasion, -whether  money, corn, <^c. 
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were  bom  for  yourself  alone.  But  since  the  safety  of  every  citi- 
zen, and  the  very  being  of  the  state,  has  now  a  necessarj'  connec- 
tion with  vour  conduct,  so  far  are  you  from  having  perfected,  that 
you  have'not  yet  laid  the  foundation  of  that  important  work  you 
meditate.  Will  you  measure  your  life  tlien  by  the  goodness  of 
your  own  disposition,  and  not  by  the  happiness  of  the  state?  but 
what  if  that  should  not  be  enough  even  for  the  purposes  of  glory, 
which,  wise  as  you  are,  you  must  acknowledge  to  be  the  leading 
passion  of  your  soul  ?  shall  I  then,  say  you,  leave  behind  me  only 
an  inoansiderable  portion  of  glorj-  ?  for  others  it  would  be  amply- 
sufficient,  but  for  you  'tis  inconsiderable :  for  how  gieat  soever 
any  thing  may  be  in  itself,  it  is  still  but  small  when  compared  with 
what  is  much  greater.  Therefore,  if,  after  having  conquered  your 
ener&ies,  Caesar,  you  close  the  scene  of  those  actions  w  hich  have 
rendered  you  immortal,  by  leaving  the  state  in  its  present  condi- 
tion, beware,  I  entreat  you,  lest  your  divine  virtues  do  not  rather 
excite  the  admiration  of  others,  than  brighten  your  own  glory ; 
for  true  glory  consists  in  the  honourable  and  universal  reputation 
of  having  done  many  and  important  services,  either  to  one's  friend^ 
his  country,  or  the  whole  race  of  mankind. 

Sect.  IX.  This  part  of  the  drama  is  yet  to  be  exhibited ;  one 
scene  is  yet  to  open :  you  must  use  your  utmost  endeavours  to 
settle  our  constitution,  that  you  may  be  among  the  first  who  enjoy 
tlie  fruits  of  it,  in  the  sweets  of  tranquillity  and  retirement ;  then, 
if  you  please,  when  you  have  paid  the  debt  you  owe  to  your  coun- 
txy^  and  when  nature  is  satiated  with  living,  you  may  declare  that 
you  have  lived  long  enough.  But,  after  all,  how  can  even  this  pe- 
riod be  termed  long  enough,  which  must  have  some  end,  cancel- 
ling all  past  pleasure  whenever  it  aiTives,  because  there  is  none  to 
succeed  ?  Your  soul  has  never  been  satisfied  with  the  narrow  li- 
mits of  life,  which  nature  has  prescribed  us,  but  has  ever  glowed 
with  an  ardent  longing  after  immortahty.  Nor  can  this  be  called 
your  life,  which  consists  in  the  union  of  the  soul  and  body ;  that 
alone,  Caesar,  that,  I  say,  is  your  life,  which  shall  be  preserv- 
ed in  the  memory  of  every  succeeduig  age,  shall  be  cherished  bv 
posterity,  and  defended  by  eternity  itself'.  For  these  you  must 
labour,  ro  these  you  must  approve  yourself:  many  of  your  past 
exploits  shall  excite  their  admiration ;  something  now  is  wanting 
that  shall  merit  their  applause.  Future  ages  will,  no  doubt,  be 
struck  with  surprise,  when  they  read  and  hear  of  your  commands, 
your  provinces,  the  Rhine,  the  Ocean,  the  Nile,  your  innimier- 
able  battles,  your  incredible  victories,  your  numerlous  trophies, 
rich  donations,  and  splendid  triumphs;  but  unless  this  city  is 
strengthened  by  your  consels,  and  guarded  by  your  bws,  your 
fame  indeed  will  be  scattered  throughout  the'eailh,  but  it' will 
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que  late ;  sedem  quidem  stabilem  et  domicilium  certum  non  habe- 
bit.  Erit  inter  eos  etiam,  qui  nascentur,  sicut  inter  nos  fuit,  mag- 
na dissensio :  cum  alii  laudibus  ad  coeliim  res  tuas  gestas  efferent : 
alii  fortasse  aliquid  requirent,  idque  vel  maximum,  nisi  belli  civi- 
lis  incendium  salute  patriae  restinxeris :  ut  illud  futi  fuisse  videa- 
tur,  hoc  consilii.  Servi  igitur  iis  etiam  judlcibus,  qui  multis  post 
saeculis  de  te  judicabunt,  et  quidem  haud  scio  an  incorruptius 
quam  nos ;  nam  et  sine  amore,  et  sine  cupiditate,  et  rursus  sine 
odio  et  sine  invidia  judicabunt.  Id  autem  (17)  etiam  si  tiyjc  ad* 
te,  ut  quidem  falso  putant,  non  pertinebit,  nunc  certe  pertinet,  te 
esse  talem,  ut  tuas  Uudes  obscuratura  nulla  unquara  sit  obliyio. 

X.  Diversae  voluntates  civium  fuerunt,  distractaeque  senten- 
tiae ;  non  enira  consiliis  solum  et  studiis,  sed  arrais  etiam  et  cas- 
tris  dissidebainus.  Erat  autem  obscuritas  quaedam,  erat  certa- 
men  inter  clarissimos  duces :  multi  diibitabant,  quid  optimum  es- 
set ;  multi,  quid  sibi  expcdiret ;  multi,  quid  deceret ;  nonnulli  e- 
tiam,  quid  ljcc_rct.  Perfuncta  respublica  est  hoc  misero  fatalique 
t>ello:  vicitjsj  qui  non  fortuna  inflammaret  o^ium  suum,  sed  bo- 
nitate  lenjret ;  nee  qui  omnes,  quibus  iratus  esset,  eosdem  etiam 
exsilioj  aulmorte  dignos  judjcaret :  arraa  ab  aliis  posita,  ab  aliis 
erepta  sunt.  Ingratus  est  injustusque  civis,  qui  armorum  periculo 
liberatiis,  animum  tamen  retinet  armatum:  ut  etiam  ille  sit  me- 
lior,  qui  in  acie  cecidit,  qui  in  causa  animam  prpfuxlit ;  quae  enim 
pei'tjnacia  est  quibusdam,  eadem  aliis  constantia  vijd^ri  potest.  Sed 
quia  jam  omnis  fracta  dissensio  est  armis,  et  extincta  aequitate  vio- 
torLs;  rcstat,  ut  omnes  xmum  velint,  qui  modo  habent  aliquid  non 
solum  sapientiae,  sed  etiam  sanitatis.  Kisi  te,  C.  Caesar,  salvo, 
et  in  ibta  f^ententia,  qua  cum  antea,  tum  hodie  vel  maxime  usus 
cs,  mancnte,  salvi  esse  non  possumus.  Quare  omnes  te,  qui  haec 
salva  esse  volunuis,  et  hortamur,  et  obsccramus,  ut  vitae>  iitsaluti 
tuac  consulas:  omnesque  tibi  (ut  pro  aliis  etiam  loquar,  quoclxle 
me  ipse  scntio)  quoniam  subesse  aliquid  putas,  cmod  cuvendum 
{fit,  non  modo  excubias  et  custodias,  sed  etiam  latcrum  nostro- 
rura  oppositus  et  corporum  polticemur. 

XI.  Sed  ut,  uncle  est  orsa,  in  eodem  terminetwr  oratio  mea; 
maximas  tibi  omnes  gratias  agimus,  C.  Caesar,  majores  etiam  ha- 


NOTES. 


(17)  Etiam  si  tunc  ad  Ic,  ut  quidam 
falio  jmtunt,  non  perthiehit.]  According 
to  Sallust,  Caesar  did  not  believe  that 


the  souls  of  men  were  immortal,  for 
which  Cicero,  in  this  passage,  gently  re- 
prehends him. 
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have  no  fixed  residence,  no  certain  place  of  abode.  Those  who 
shall  arise  hereafter- will,  like  us,  be  divided  in  their  opinions ; 
while  some  extol  your  actions  to  the  skies,  others  perhaps  will 
wish  that  somewhat,  nay,  a  great  deal  more,  had  been  done :  un- 
less by  restoring  hberty  to  your  countr}*,  upon  the  extinction  of 
civil  discord,  you  show  that  the  one  was  the  work  of  fate,  the  o- 
ther  that  of  wisdom.  Have  regard  therefore  to  those  who  will 
pass  sentence  upon  your  conduct  many  ages  hence ;  and  whose 
judgment,  if  I  mistake  not,  will  be  more  impartial  than  ours,  as 
it  will  be  vniinfluenced  by  love,  ambition,  envy,  or  resentment. 
And  though,  as  some  falsely  imagine,  you  should  then  be  uncon- 
cerned at  all  this,  y£t  sm-ely  it  now  concerns  you  to  act  such  a 
part  as  that  your  glorj'  may  never  be  buried  in  oblivion. 

Sect.  X.  Various  were  the  inclinations  of  the  citizens,  and 
their  opinions  wholly  divided ;  nor  did  we  differ  only  in  sentiments 
and  wishes,  but  in  arms  and  in  the  field^^  The  merits  of  the  cause 
were  dubious,  the  contest  lay  betwixt  two  of  our  most  illustrious 
leaders :  many  doubted  which  was  in  the  right ;  many,  what  v>as 
most  convenient  for  themselves ;  many,  what  was  decent ;  some 
also,  what  was  lawful.  The  republic  is  now  freed  from  this  fatal, 
this  destructive  war,  and  victory  has  favoured  him  whose  resent- 
ment is  not  inflamed  by  success,  but  softened  by  clemency ;  him 
who  has  not  adjudged  to  death  or  banishment,  those  who  were  the 
objeCts^rins  displeasure.  Some. have  quitted  their  arms;  from 
others  they  have  been  forced.  Ungrateful  and  unjust  is  that  ci- 
tizen, who  being  delivered  from  the  danger  of  war,  retains  the 
WTathful  spirit  of  a  warrior :  far  more  amiable  is  he,  who  falls  in 
the  field,  and  pours  out  his  life  in  defence  of  the  cause  he  had 
espoused:  for  what  some  will  think  obstinacy,  others  will  call 
constancy.  Now,  since  all  civil  discord  is  quashed  by  your  arms^^i 
or  extinguished  by  your  clemency,  it  remains  that  all  of  us,  who 
have  any  share  of  prudence,  or  even  common  understandhig,  shall 
unite  in  our  wishes.  We  can  never  be  safe,  Caesar,  unless  vou 
continue  so,  and  retain  the  same  principles  which  you  have  disco- 
vered on  other  occasions,  but  particularly  on  this  day.  There- 
fore, all  of  us  who  wish  the  security  of  our  constitution,  earnestly 
desire  and  entreat  you  to  have  a  regard  to  your  life  and  safetv'; 
and  all  of  us  (I  now  speak  for  others  what  are  the  sentiments  of 
my  own  heart),  seeing  you  ^apprehend  some  reason  to  be  on  vour 
guard,  promise  not  only  to  protect  you  by  day  and  night,  but  offer 
our  own  bodies  and  our  own  breasts  as  the  shield  of  your  defence. 

Sect.  XI.    But  to  close  all,  as  I  began :.  great  are  the  thanks, 
Caesar,  we  now  return  you ;  and  greater  than  these  shall  you  here- 
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beraus.  Nam  omnes  idem  sentiunt,  quod  ex  omnium  precibus 
et  lacrymis  sen  tire  potuisti.  (18)  Sed  quia_non  est  stantibus  oni- 
nibus  necesse  dicercy  a^me  certe  dicj  volunt,  cui  necesse  est  quo- 

"^  \odo.,  et^pd  Y'Pll^^^f't  qnnd.,   M.  MarcfAXn  a  tp  bnir  ordlni 

populoque  Romano  et  r^pdblicae  reddito^  praeciBue  id  a  me  fieri 
debere  mtelligo  J.  nam  lactan  omnes,  nprTiif  (le  unius  solum^  sed 
irt|7te~communi  omnium'''saItfl:ei'sentip :  quo^  auteiiL^uminae^S- 
nevolentiae  est,  quae  mea^erga  ilium,  omnibus  semper  nota  Tuit,  ut 
vtxT'^^ai'dEllo,  optimo  et  amantissimo  fratri,  praeter  eum  qui- 
dem  cederem  nemini;  cum  id  solicitudine,  cura,  labore,  tamdiu 
praestiterim,  quamdiu  est  de  illius  salute  dubitatum :  certe  hoc 
tempore  magnis  curis,  molestiis,  doloribus  liberatus  praestare  de- 
beo.  Itaque,  C.  Caesar,  sic  tibi  gratias  agp,  ut  omnibus  me  re- 
bus a  te  non  conservato  solum,  sed  etiam  ornato,  tamen  ad  tua 
innumerabilia  in  me  unum  merita,  quod  fieri  jam  posse  non  ar- 
bitrabar,  niaximus  hoc  tuo  facto  cmnulus  accesserit. 


NOTES. 


(13)  Sed  quia  turn  est  stantibus  omnibus 
vecesse  dicere.']  Whenever  any  senator 
spoke  in  the  senate,  he  rose  up  from  his 


seat,  and  stood  while  he  was  speaking  ; 
but  when  he  assented  only  to  another'a 
opinion,  he  continued  sitting. 


<^ 
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liter  receive.  Our  prayers  and  tears,  on  this  occasion,  are  clear 
>roofs  of  our  being  all  of  one  mind.  But  as  it  is  not  necessary  that 
^e  should  all  personally  address  you,  they  have  allotted  me  that 
)art,  who  ara,  as  it  were,  mdispensably  obliged  to  perform  it ;  and 
'.  am  persuaded  that  it  is  in  a  peculiar  manner  incumbent  upon  me, 
IS  I  am  appointed  by  the  senate,  and  as  M.  Marcellus  is  the  man 
•estored  to  this  assembly,  to  the  people  of  Rome,  and  to  the  re- 
)ublic ;  for  I  perceive  that  you  all  rejoice  on  this  occasion,  not  for 
lie  happiness  of  one  man,  but  for  tlie  general  safety.  ]My  friend- 
ihipforliim  was  universaU^  observed  to  be  scarce  surpassed^by  ]ys 
"^wtj^^^^^ffecRonate^  IjgQjKe^^ 

«rtainly  lay  none;  and  if  by  my  solicitude,  by  my  care  anci  un^ 
wearied  pains  to  sene  him  while  his  preservation  was  doubtful, 
I  shewed  this  so  great  regard  for  him,  it  is  surely  a  tribute  which 
I  ought  to  pay  in  an  hour  when  I  am  freed  from  so  much  anxietv, 
trouble  and  concern.  Therefore,  Caesar,  I  here  return  you  thanks, 
not  only  for  the  security  of  my  fortune,  and  the  honours  you  have 
conferred  upon  me,  but  also  for  this  generous  instance  of  kindness 
by  which  you  have  crowned  those  innumerable  favours  to  which 
I  thought  nothing  could  be  added. 
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I.  (I)  JNJ  ovu.^r  crimen,  C.  Caesar,  ct  ante  himc  diem  inauditum, 
propinquus  mens  ad  te  Q.  Tubero  detulit,  Q.  Ligarium  in  Afri- 
ca fuisse;  idque  (2)  C.  Pansa,  praestanti  vir  ingcnio,  fretus  for- 
tasse  ea  familiaritatc,  quae  est  ei  tecum,  ausus  est  confiteri.  Ita- 
que  quo  me  vertam  ncscio  ;  paratiis  cnim  veneram,  cum  tu  id  nc- 
que  per  te  scircs,  ne(]ue  audire  aliunde  potuisses,  ut  ignorationc 
tua  ad  hominis  miscri  salutem  abuterer.  Sed  quoniam  diligcntia 
inimici  investigatum  est  id,  quod  latebat,  confitendum  est,  ut  opi- 
nor :  praesertim  cum  meus  necessarius  C.  Pansa  fecerit,  ut  id 
jam  integrum  non  essot :  omis?aque  controversia  omnis  oratio  ad 
misericordiam  tuam  conferenda  est,  qua  plurimi  sunt  conservati, 
cum  a  te  non  liberationem  culpae,  sed  errati  veniam  impetravis- 
sent.  I  Habes  igitur,  Tubero,  quod  est  accusatori  maxime  op- 
tandum,  confitentem  reurn  :  sed  tamen  ita  confitentem,  se  in  ea 
parte  fuisse,  qua  te,  Tubero,  qua  virum  onmi  laude  dignum,  pa- 
trem  tuum.  Itaque  pi-ius  dc  vestro  delicto  confitcamini  neccsse 
est,  quam  Ligarii  ullam  culpam  rcprehendatis.l   Q.  igitur  Lig-a- 


NOTES. 


*  Quintus  Ligarius  had  borne  a  con- 
siderable command  in  the  African  war 
against  Caesar.  His  two  brothers  how- 
ever had  always  been  on  Caesar's  side  ; 
and  being  recommended  by  Pansa,  and 
warmly  supported  by  Cicero,  had  almost 
prevailed  for  his  pardon.  But  Quintus 
Tubero,  who  had  an  old  quarrel  with 
Ligarius,  being  desirous  to  obstruct  his 
pardon,  and  knowing  Caesar  to  be  par- 
ticularly exasperated  against  all  those 
who,  through  an  obstinate  aversion  to 
him,  had  renewed  the  war  in  Africa,  ac 
cused  him,  in  the  usual  forms,  of  an  un- 
common zeal  and  violence  in  prosecuting 
that  war.  Caesar  privately  encouraged 
the  prosecution,  and  ordered  the  cause 


to  be  tried  in  the  forum,  where  he  sat 
upon  it  in  person,  strongly  prepossessed 
against  the  criminal,  and  determined  to 
lay  hold  on  any  plausible  pretence  for 
condemning  him :  but  the  pomp  and 
energy  of  Cicero's  eloquence,  exerted 
with  all  his  skill  in  a  cause  which  he  had 
much  at  heart,  is  said  by  Plutarch  to  have 
had  such  a  wonderful  effect,  that  it  not 
only  made  Caesar  tremble,  but, 'what  is 
still  more  extraordinary,  got  the  better 
of  all  his  prejudices,  and  extorted  a  par- 
don from  him  against  his  will.  What- 
ever truth   there  may  be  in  this  story, 

I  which  rests  entirely  upon  the  authority 
of  Plutarch,  (who  does  not  appear   to 

I  have  copied  it  from  any  earlier  historian, 
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Sect.  I.  A  new  charge,  Caesar,  and  till  this  day  unheard-of, 
my  kinsman  Quintus  Tubero  has  laid  before  you,  namely,  that 
Quintus  Ligarius  was  in  Africa :  and  Caius  Pansa,  a  person  of 
the  greatest  abilities,  relying  perhaps  on  that  share  he  has  in  your 
friendship,  has  ventured  to  own  it.  How  to  behave,  therefore,  I 
know  not :  for  I  had  come  prepared,  as  you  could  not  possibly 
know  thii  of  yourself,  nor  learn  it  from  any  other  person,  to 
have  taken  advantage  of  your  ignorance  in  this  respect,  in  order 
to  save  an  unfortunate  man ;  but  as  this  secret  is  discovered  by 
the  diligence  of  our  adv*ersary,  we  had  best  confess  it,  I  think ; 
especially  as  my  good  friehd  C.  Pansa  has  so  ordered  matters, 
that  it  cannot  now  be  remedied ;  and,  omitting  all  debate  upon 
the  matter,  we  must  address  ourselves  entirely  to  your  clemency, 
by  which  numbers  have  been  preserved,  obtaining  at  your  hands, 
not  absolution  from  their  crimes,  but  pardon  for  their  error.flyYou 
have  then,  Tubero,  whjft  is  most  to  be  wished  for  by  a  prosecu- 
tor, the  person  accused  pleading  guilty  ;  but  pleading  that  you, 
Tft)ero,  and  your  farther,  a  man  worthy  of  die  highest  praTses, 
acted  the  same  part  for  which  he  is  now  accused  :  you  are  under 
a  necessity'  of  confessing  your  owr?  crimes,  therefore,  before  you 
can  impeach  Ligarius.  \  Quintus  Ligarius,  then,  when  as  yet 
there  was  not  the  least  suspicion  of  a  war,  set  out  for  Africa  with 


NOTES. 

lut  to  have  received  it  only  from  com-   j  sul  with  Hirtius,  in  the  year  of  Rome 

non  tradition),  the  art  and  address  dis-    '  710.   He  was  zealously  attached  to  Cae- 

jlayed  in  the  oration  cannot  be  sufficient-  i  sar,  served  him  in  all  his  wars  with  sin- 

1 7  admired.    It  was  delivered  in  the  year   j  gular  affection  and  fidelity;  but,  being 

Df  Rome  707,  of  Cicero's  age  61.                j  naturally  of  a  humane  and  compassionate 

(1)  Novum  crimen.]     It  is  obvious  to   |  temper,  he  was  touched  with  the  mise- 

observe  what  a  fine  irony  runs  through   i  ries  of  the  oppressed  Pompeians,  and,  by 

the  beginning  of  this  oradon.                      j  his  interest,  restored  many  of  them  to  the 


(2)   C,  Pansa,  praestanti  vir  ingenio.]   |   city  and  their  estates,  which  rendered 
'rhis  was  C.  Vibius  Pansa,  who  was  con-  (  him  extremely  popular. 


M 


m 
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rius,  cum  esset  acllmc  nulla  belli  suspicio,  legatus  in  Africam 
cum  C.  Considio  profectus  est :  qua  in  legatione  et  civibus 
et  sociis  ita  se  probavit,  ut  decedens  Considius  provincia  sa- 
tisfacere  hominibus  non  }>osset,  si  quemquam  alium  provin- 
ciae  praofecisset.  Itaque  Q.  Ligarius,  cum  diu  recusans  nihil 
profecissct,  provinciam  accepit  invitus :  cui  sic  praefuit  in  pace, 
lit  et  civibus  et  sociis  gratissima  esset  ejus  integritas  et  fides. 
Bellum  subito  cxarsit :  quod,  qui  erant  in  Africa,  ante  audierunt 
geri,  quam  parari :  quo  audito,  partim  cupiditate  inconsiderata, 
partim  caeco  quodani  tim(jie,  primo  salutis,  post  etiam  studii  suij 
quaerebant  aliquem  ducem  :  cum  Ligarius  doraum  spectaris,  et 
ad  suos  redire  cupiens,  nullo  se  implicari  negotio  passus  est. 
(3)  Interim  P.  Attius  Varus,  qui  praetor  Africam  obtinuerat, 
TJticam  venit :  ad  eum  statim  concursum  est  \  atque  ille  non  me- 
diocri  cupiditate  arripuit  iniperium ;  si  illud  imperium  esse  po- 
tuit,  quod  ad  privatum,  clamore  multitudinis  impcritae,  nullo 
publico  consilio  dcferebatur.  Itaque  Ligarius,  qui  omne  tale  nc- 
gotium  cuperet  effugere,  paullum  adventu  Vari  conquievit. 


II.  Adhuc,  C.  Caesar,  Q.  Ligarius  omni  culpa  vacat :  dome 
est  egressus,  non  modo  nullum  ad  bellum,  sed  ne  ad  minimam 
quidem  suspicioncm  belli :  legatus  in  pace  profectus,  in  provincia 
pacatissima  ita  se  gessit,  ut  ei  pacem  esse  cxpediret.  Profcctio 
certe  animum  tuum  non  debet  offendere :  num  igitur  remansio  ? 
multo  minus  ;  nam  profectio  voluntatem  liabuit  non  turpem,  re- 
mansio etiam  necessitatem  honestam.  Ergo  haec  duo  tempora 
carent  crimine  :  unum,  cum  est  legatus  profectus ;  alterum,  cum 
efflagitatus  a  provincia,  praepositus  Africae  est.  Tertium  est 
tempus,  quo  post  adventum  Vari  in  Africa  restitit :  quod  si  est 
criminosum,  necessitatis  crimen  est,  non  voluntatis.  An  ille,  si 
potuisset  illinc  ullo  modo'^-adere,  Uticae  potius  quam  Ronme; 
cum  P.  Attio,  quam  cum  concordissimis  fratribus ;  cum   alienis 

cum  ipsa  Icgatio  pk 


esse,  quam  cum  suis  maluisset,?  cum  ipsa  Icgatio  plena  desiderii 
ac  solicitudinis  fuisset,  (4)  propter  incredibilem  quendam  fratrum 
amorem,  hie  aequo  animo  esse  potuit,   Iselli  discidio  distractus  a 


fratribus  ?     Nullum  igitur  habes,   Caesar 


signum  alienae 


a  te  voluntatis ;  cujus 


ego 


adhuc  ui  Q,  Ligario 
causam,  animadverte. 


quaeso,   qua  fide  defendam,  cum  prodo  meam.     O  clementii 


NOTES. 


(3)  Interim  P.  Altius  Farus.']  This 
Varus  was  the  first  who  seized  Africa  on 
the  part  of  the  republic,  and,  being  sup- 
jorted  by  all  the  force  of  king  luba, 
Ponipey's  fast  friend,  reduced  the  whole 
province  to  his  obedience.  But,  being 
defeated  by  Caesar,  he  fled  with  Sex. 
Pompeius  and  Labienus  into  Spain,  and 
was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Munda. 

(4)  ProiUer  incredibilem  quendam  fra- 


truM  amorem.]  Cicero,  as  appears  by  se- 
veral of  his  orations,  took  frequent  occa- 
sion to  move  the  passions  by  celebri\ting 
the  private  virtues  of  those  whose  cause 
he  pleaded.  The  delicate  manner  in 
which  he  generally  practised  this  art, 
gives  us  an  high  idea  of  his  abilities,  and 
shows  how  well  he  was  acquainted  with 
the  human  heart,  and  the  methods  of 
touching  it. 
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Caius  Considius,  in  quality  of  lieutenant ;  in  which  station  he  so 
behavetl  himself  both  towards  our  countrymen  and  allies,  tliat 
Considius,  at  his  departure,  could  by  no  means  have  satisfied  the 
inhabitants  if  he  had  given  the  government  of  the  province  to  any 
other  person.  Quintus  Ligarius,  therefore,  having  long  declined 
it  to  no  purpose,  entered  upon  his  charge  with  reluctance ;  and 
such  was  his  administration  in  peace,  that  his  integrity  and  ho- 
nour greatly  endeared  him  both  to  our  countiymen  and  alhes. 
I  A  war  suddenly  blazed  out,  which  those  in  Africa  heard  was  aT* 
ready  commenced,  before  they  received  intelligence  that  any  pre- 
paration was  made  towaids  it.  Upon  the  news  of  this,  partly 
from  a  rash  partiality,  partly  from  a  blind  fear,  they  looked  out 
for  a  leader  ;  first  to  protect  them,  afterwards  to  favour  their  in- 
clinations. All  this  time,  Ligarius,  turning  his  eyes  towards  hid 
native  country,  and  being  desirous  of  returning  to  his  friends,  did 
not  suffer  himself  to  be  involved  in  any  public  business  whatever. 
In  the  mean  time,  Pubhus  Attius  \'arus,  who,  as  praetor,  had 
obtained  Africa  for  his  province,  came  to  Utica,  To  him  every 
body  immediately  ran,  and  he  with  no  small  eagerness  took  the 
command  upon  himself,  if  that  can  be  called  a  command  which 
was  conferred  upon  a  private  man  by  an  untliinking  multitude, 
not  by  any  public  decree.  Accordingly  Ligarius,  who  was  desir- 
ous of  avoiding  all  business  of  that  kind,  upon  the  arrival  of  Va- 
rus, gained  a  little  respite. 

Sect.  IL  Hitherto,  Caius  Caesar,  Quintus  Ligarius  is  firee 
from  reproach.  He  went  tirom  home,  not  only  to  no  war,  but 
not  even  with  the  least  suspicion  of  a  war  ;  he  went  as  lieutenant 
in  a  time  of  peace,  and  behaved  in  such  a  manner,  in  a  very 
peaceable  province,  that  he  had  reason  to  wish  for  the  continu- 
ance of  peace.  His  departure  surely  ought  not  to  give  you  of- 
fence :  could  then  his  stay  there  ?  certainly  far  less.  For  his  de- 
parture argued  no  dishonourable  views,  and  his  stay  was  occa- 
sioned by  a  laudable  necessity.  During  these  two  periods,  there- 
fore, he  is  free  from  reproach  ;  when  he  departed  as  lieutenant, 
and  when  he  was  set  over  Africa,  at  the  solicitation  of  the  whole 
province.  There  is  a  third  period,  namely,  that  when  he  staid  in 
Afiica,  after  the  arrival  of  Varus.  If  this  was  criminal,  it  was 
owing  to  necessity,  not  to  choice.  Would  he,  if  he  could,  by 
any  means,  have  escaped  from  thence,  have  ch.osen  to  stay  at 
Utica,  rather  than  at  Rome ;  with  Publius  Attius,  ratlier  than 
with  the  most  aftectionate  brothers ;  and  with  strangers,  rather 
than  with  his  own  kindred  ?  as  his  government  had  been  full  of 
rjouble  and  anxiety,  on  account  of  the  incredible  aftection  he 
bore  to  his  brothers,  could  he  be  easy  in  his  mind  when  torn  from 
ihem  by  the  tumult^  of  war  ?  Hitherto,  Caesar,  you  have  not  the 
least  indication,  in  Quintus  Ligarius,  of  his  disaffection  to  you; 
whose  cause,  observe  with  what  zeal  I  defend,  when  I  thereby 
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admirabilem,  atque  omni  laude,  praedicatione,  liteiis,  monumen- 
tisque  decoranduni !  M.  Cicero  apud  te  defendit,  alium  in  ea 
voluntatc  non  fuisse,  in  qua  se  ipsum  confitetur  fuisse  ;  nee  tuas 
tacitas  cogitationes  extimescit ;  nee,  quid  tibi  de  alio  audienti  de 
seipso  occurrat,  reformidat. 

III.  Vide  quam  iion  reformidem  :  vide  quanta  lux  liberalita- 
tis  et  sapientiae  tuae  mihi  apud  te  dicenti  oboriatur;  quantum 
potero,  voee  contendam,  ut  hoc  populus  Romanus  exaudiat. 
Suscepto  bello,  Caesar,  gesto  etiam  ex  magna  parte,  nulla  vi  co- 
actus,  judicio  meo  ac  voluntate  ad  ea  arma  profectus  sum,  quae 
erant  sumpta  contra  te.  Apud  quem  igitur  hoc  dico  ?  nempe 
apud  eum,  qui  cum  hoc  sciret,  tamen  me,  antequam  vidit,  rei- 
publicae  reddidit :  qui  ad  me  ex  Aegypto  literas  misit,  ut  essem 
idem  qui  fuissem :  (5)  qui  eiim  ipse  imperator  in  toto  imperio 
populi  Romani  unus  esset,  esse  me  alterum  passus  est :  a  quo, 
hoc  ipso  C.  Pansa  mihi  nuntium  perferente,  coneessos  fasces  lau- 
reatos  tenui,  quoad  tenendos  putavi :  qui  mihi  tum  denique  se  sa- 
lutem  putavit  reddere,  si  eam  nuUis  spoliatam  ornamentis  redde- 
ret.  Vide,  quaeso,  Tubero,  ut,  qui  de  meo  facto  non  dubitem 
dicere,  de  Ligarii  non  audeam  confiteri.  Atque  haee  propterea 
de  me  dixi,  ut  mihi  Tubero,  cum  de  se  eadem  dicerem,  ignosce- 
ret ;  cujus  ego  industriae  gloriaeque  faveo,  vel  propter  propin- 
quam  cognationem,  vel  quod  ejus  ingenio  studiisque  deleetor,  vel 
quod  laudcm  adolescentis  propinqui  existimo  etiam  ad  meum  ali- 
quem  fructum  redundare.  Sed  hoc  quaero,  quis  putet  esse  cri- 
men, fuisse  in  Africa  Ligarium  ?  nempe  is,  qui  et  ipse  in  eadem 
Africa  esse  voluit,  et  prohibitum  se  a  Ligario  queritur,  et  ecrte 
contra  ipsum  Caesarem  est  congressus  armatus.  (6)  Quid  enim, 
NOTES, 
(5)  Qui,  Cihn  ipse  imperator  in  toto  im- 

perio  populi  Romani  unus  esset,  esse  me 

alterum  passus  est.]     In  the  consulship  of 

Servius  Sulpicius,  and  Marcus  Marcel- 

lus,  Cicero  was  sent  proconsul  into  Cili- 

cia,  where  he  defeated  the  Armenians, 

and   took   the   city   of   Pindenissus :    he 

waged  war  too  against  the  robbers  who 

infested  mount  Amniaus,  on  which  ac- 
count he  was  saluted  general  by  the  sol- 
diers.    The  following   year,   when    L. 

Paulus  and  C.  Marcellus  were  consuls, 

he  returned  from  his  province  to  Italy, 

and  came  near  to  Rome  :  by  this  time  a 

civil  war  had  arisen  under  the  consulate 

of  Lentulus  and  Marcellus.    But  because 

he  did  not  actually  enter  the  city,  he  kept 

his  office,   and  remained  proconsul ;  for 

the  governors  of  provinces,  as  we  learn 

from    Ulpian,   retained   their   office   no 

longer  than   they  entered  Rome.     We 

have  in  the  ninth  book  of  the  epistles  to 

Acucus,  an  epistle  wrote  to  Cicero  in 


the  time  of  the  civil  war,  in  which  Bal- 
bus  addresses  Cicero  thus,  L.  Cornelius 
Balbus,  Marco  Tidlio  Ciceroni,  salntem  ; 
and  another  in  the  tenth  book,  where 
Caesar  addresses  him  thus:  Caesar  im- 
perator, Marco  Tullio  Ciceroni  imperato- 
ri,  sidutem. 

(6)  Quid  enim,  Tubero,  tuus  ille  dis' 
trictus  i.i  acie  Fharsalica  gladius  agebatJ] 
This  passage  is  supposed  to  have  raised 
the  strongest  emotions  in  Caesar's  breast, 
and  even  to  have  made  him  tremble. 
Accordingly  the  story  has  often  been  al- 
leged in  proof  of  the  power  of  ancient 
eloquence  ;  but  the  fact  seems  to  be  just- 
ly questionable.  For  Cicero's  total  silence 
in  regard  to  it,  seems  to  furnish  a  very 
strong  presumptive  argument  to  destroy 
the  credit  of  it ;  it  being  altogether  im- 
probable, as  the  ingenious  Mr  Melmoth 
justly  observes,  that  a  man  of  Cicero's 
character  should  have  omitted  any  op- 
portunity ot  displaying  a  circumstance  »o 
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betray  my  owti.  Admirable  clemency  !  worthy  to  be  extolled,  to 
be  proclaimed,  to  be  celebrated  by  public  records  and  monu- 
ments. Marcus  Cicero  pleads  before  you,  that  another  person 
had  not  the  same  disposition  towards  you,  which  he  confesses  he 
himself  had  :  nor  does  he  dread  your  secret  thoughts,  or  fear  any 
reflections  you  may  make  upon  himself,  while  you  hear  him  plead- 
ing the  cause  of  another. 

Sect.  WI.  See  how  undaunted  I  am  ;  see  what  rays  of  light 
your  wisdom  and  generosity  dart  upon  me,  whilst  1  am  pleading 
before  you.  I  will  raise  my  voice  as  much  as  I  can,  that  all  Rome 
may  hear  me.  After  the  war  was  begun,  Caesar,  nay  and  consi- 
derably advanced,  without  any  compulsion,  from  choice  and  in- 
clination, I  joined  that  party  which  took  anns  ngoinstyou.  Be- 
fore whom  do  I  say  this  ?  even  before  him  who,  though  he  knew 
it,  yet  ere  he  saw  me,  restored  me  safe  to  mj'  country;  who  sent 
letters  to  me  from  Eg}-pt,  permitting  me  to  continue  in  the  same 
character  I  had  formerly  sustained  ;ywho,  when  he  was  the  only 
person  throughout  the  whole  empire  of  Rome,  that  had  die  title 
of  emperor,  allowed  me  to  share  the  same  honour;  from  whom, 
this  very  Cuius  Pansa  bringing  me  the  message,  I  held  the  lau- 
rel'd  fasces  as  long  as  I  thought  proper ;  who,  in  a  word,  thought 
he  then  only  gave  me  life,  when  he  gave  it  me  stripped  of  none 
of  its  ornaments.  Observe,  Tubero,  I  beseech  you,  how  I,  that 
make  no  scniple  of  confessing  what  was  done  by  myself,  yet  dare 
not  plead  guilty  to  what  was  done  by  Ligarius :  and  I  mentioned 
these  things  of  myself,  that  Tubero  may  forgive  me  when  I  say 
the  same  of  him.  He  is  one  whose  application  and  merit  I  am 
fond  of,  both  on  account  of  our  near  relation,  the  pleasure  I  re- 
ceive from  his  genius  and  studies,  and  because  I  think  the  repu- 
tation of  a  young  kinsman  redounds  in  some  measure  to  my  own 
lionour.  But  I  desire  to  know  one  thing.  Who  thinks  it  a  crime 
:ii  Ligarius,  that  he  was  in  Africa?  the  very  man  who  was  de- 
irous  of  being  there  himself;  who  complains  that  he  was  liin- 
Jcred  by  Ligarius  ;  and  who  is  well  kno^\^l  to  have  appeared  in 
arnii  against  Caesar.     For  what,  Tubero,  did  that  naked  sword 


NOTES 
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eiceediugly  to  the  honour  of  his  slocu- 
tion.  Besides  this,  it  is  very  observable, 
tliat  Valerius  Maiimus,  who  has  a  chap- 
ter expressly  to  shew  the  force  of  elo- 
raence,  and  who  mentions  a  particular 
;istance  of  this  kind  with  regard  to  Cae- 
ar  himself,  takes  not  the  least  notice  of 
.he  fact  in  question  ;  and  it  is  not  to  be 
jpposed  that  he  would  have  omitted  it 
had  he  known  it  to  be  true,  especially  as 
)£  afforded  him  a  much  stronger  instance 
for  his  purpose,  than  any  he  has  thought 
oper  to  enumerate.    The  only  ancient 


writer  who  relates  the  story  is  Plutarch, 
and  he  introduces  it  with  a  Xtytreu  at, 
which  seems  to  imply  that  he  d-d  lOt 
copy  it  from  any  earlier  historian,  but 
received  it  only  from  common  tradition. 
Now  such  a  report,  as  Mr  Melmoth  ;<b- 
serves,  might  have  arisen  fj-om  Cae-ar's 
having  been  seized,  durmg  the  course-  <£ 
this  trial,  with  one  of  his  u^ual  epileptic 
fits,  which  were  attended  with  th^^t 
change  of  colour,  and  trembling  of  ie 
nerves,  that  Plutar.h  a>cr  bes  to  rhe 
force  of  Cicero**  ihctoric    And  that  ;his 

Mm  3 
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Tubero,  tnus  ille  districtus  iii  acie  Pharsalica  gladius  agebat  ?  cu- 
jus  latus  ille  mucro  petcbat?  qui  sensus  erat  armonim  tuorum? 
quae  tua  mens  ?  oculi  ?  manus  ?  ardor  animi  ?  (juid  cupicbas  ? 
quid  optabas  ?  Niniisurgeo:  ccfmuioveri  videtur  adolescens;  ad 
me  revertar  ;  (7)  iisdem  in  armis  I'ui. 

IV.  Quid  autcm  aliud  egimus,  Tubero,  nisi  ut,  quod  hie  potest, 
nos  posscmus  ?  Quorum  igitur  impunitas,  Caesar,  tuae  clementiae 
laus  est,  eorura  ipsorum  ad  crudelitatem  te  acuet  oratio  ?  Atque 
in  hac  causa  nonnihil  equidem,  Tubero,  etiam  tuam,  sed  multo 
magis  patris  tui  prudentiam  desidero  :  quod  homo  cum  ingenio, 
turn  etiam  doctrina  excellens,  genus  hoc  causae  quod  esset,  non 
viderit ;  nam  si  vidisset,  quovis  profecto,  quam  isto  modo  a  te 
agi  maluisset.  Arguis  fatentem  :  non  est  satis ;  accusas  evmi  qui 
causam  habet,  aut,  ut  ego  dico,  meliorem  quam  tu ;  aut,  ut  tu 
vis,  parem.  Haec  non  modo  mirabiha  sunt,  sed  prodigii  simile 
est,  quod  dicam.  Non  habet  earn  vim  ista  accusatio,  ut  Q.  Li- 
garius  condemnetur,  sed  ut  necetur ;  hoc  egit  civis  Romanus  ante 
te  nemo ;  externi  isti  sunt  mores :  usque  ad  sanguinem  incitare 
Solent  odium  aut  levium  Graecorum,  aut  immanium  barbarorum. 
Nam  quid  aliud  agis  ?  ut  Romae  ne  sit  ?  ut  domo  careat  ?  ne 
ctitri  optimis  fratribus,  ne  cum  hoc  T.  Broccho  avunculo  suo,  ne 
cum  ejus  filio  consobrino  suo,  ne  nobiscum  vivat  ?  ne  sit  in  pa- 
tria  ?  num  est  ?  num  potest  magis  carere  his  omnibus,  quam  Ca- 
ret ?  Italia  prohibetur,  exsulat.  Non  tu  ergo  hunc  patria  priva- 
re,  qua  caret,  sed  vita,  vis.  At  istud  ne  apud  eum  quidem  dic- 
tatorem,  (8)qui  omnes,  quos  oderat,  morte  multabat,  quisquam 
egit  isto  modo :  ipse  jubebat  occidi,  nulio  ppstulante  :  praemiis 
etiam  invitabat ;  quae  tamen  crudelitas  ab  hoc  eodem  aliquot  an- 
nis  post,  quem  tu  nunc  crudelem  esse  vis,  vindicata  est. 

V.  Ego  vero  istud  non  postulo,  inquies ;  ita  mehercule  existi- 
mo,  Tubero  :  novi  enim  te,  novi  patrem  tuum,  novi  domum,  no- 
menque  vestrum  ;  studia  denique  generis,  ac  familiae  vestrae,  vir- 
tutis,  humanitatis,  doctrinae  plurimarum  artium  atque  optima- 
rum,  nota  sunt  mihi  omnia :  itaque  certo  scio,   vos  non  petere 

NOTES.  > 

isall  that  there  was  of  trnth  in  the  case,  j  bit  of  boily,  and  weak  state  of  health, 
is  rendered  probable  by  the  testimony  of  i  which  made  him  decline  all  public  com- 
Suetonius,  who  informs  us,  that  Caesar  >   mand. 


■was  twice  seized  with  the«e  fits,  when  he 
was  engaged  in  judicial  affairs. 

(7)  Iisdem  in  armis  fui.']  Cicero  was 
not  present  at  the  battle  of  pharsalia,  bnt 
was  left  behind  at  Dyrrhachium,  much 
cut  of  humour,  as  well  as  out  of  order ; 
his   discontent  to  see   all  things   going 


(8)  Qm/  &mnes,  quos  oderat,  morte 
mtdtnbiii.']  Our  orator  here  pays  a  fine 
compliment  to  Caesar,  who,  though  he 
was  a  dictator,  always  expressed  the  ut- 
most abhorrence  of  Sylla's  cruelty.  Syl- 
la  not  only  exercised  the  mO'^t  inf.imous 
cruelty  that  hid   ever  been  practised 


wrong  on  that  side,  and  c  ntrary  to  his  {  cold  blood  in  any  city,  by  the  deestable 
^dvice,  had  brought  upon  him  au  ill  ha-  (   method  of  a  proscription,  of  which  he 
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of  yours  do  in  ihe  battle  of  Pharsalia?  wliose  breast  was  its  point 
aimed  at  ?  what  was  then  the  meaning  of  your  arms  ?  your  spirit  ? 
your  eye's  ?  your  hands  ?  your  ardour  of  soul  ?  what  did  you  desire? 
what  wiili  for?  I  press  the  youth  too  much ;  he  seems  disturbed. 
Let  me  return  to  myself;  1  too  bore  aims  on  the  same  side. 

Sect.  IV.  But  what  else,  Tubero,  did  we  aim  at,  but  the  power  of 
doing  what  Caesar  now  can  do  ?  Shall  those  very  men,  then,  whose 
safety,  Caesar,  is  owing  to  your  clemency,  by  their  discourses,  stir 
you  up  to  cruelty?  and  really  in  this  cause,  Tubero,  I  think  you 
have  been  wanting  in  point  of  prudence  ;  and  much  more  your 
father,  who,  though  a  man  of  distinguished  learning  and  abilities, 
^^  could  not  perceive  the  nature  of  this  prosecution;  for  if  he  had,  he 
^iJB^  would  have  chosejo  have  had  it  managed  in  any  other  manner  than 
this.  You  accuse  a  man,  who  pleads  guilty :  nor  is  this  all ;  you 
impeach  one  whose  cause  is  either,  as  1  say,  better  than  yours ;  or, 
as  you  yourself  will  have  it,  as  good.  What  I  mention  is  not 
only  wonderful,  but  perfectly  astonisliing ;  the  tendency  of  tliis 
charge  of  yours  is  not,  that  Quintus  Ligarius  should  be  found 
guilty,  but  that  he  should  be  put  to  death ;  a  thing  which  no  ci- 
tizen of  Rome,  before  you,  ever  did.  These  are  exotic  manners ; 
the  volatile  Greeks,  or  savage  barbarians,  used  to  push  theii-  re- 
sentment even  to  blood ;  and  what  else  are  you  now  doing  ?  Do 
you  desire  tliat  Ligarius  should  be  driven  from  Rome?  that  he 
should  be  banished  from  his  own  house,  from  his  excellent  bro- 
thers, from  Titus  Brocchus  here,  his  uncle,  liis  son,  and  me  ?  that 
he  should  be  de}>rived  of  his  country  ?  Can  he  enjoy  less  of  all 
these  comforts  than  he  has  at  present  ?  he  is  forbid  Italy,  he  lives' 
in  banishment.  Your  intent  then  is,  not  to  deprive  him  of  his 
comitry,  but  of  life.  A  prosecution  like  this  no  man  ever  carried 
on,  not  e\  en  before  that  dictator  who  condemned  all  he  hated,  to 
die ;  a  dictator  who  ordered  persons  to  be  put  to  death  without 
any  impeachment,  and  who  even  invited  murders  by  rewards :  a 
cruelty  which  was  revenged  some  years  after,  by  the  very  man 
you  would  notr  persuade  to  be  cruel* 

Sect.  \,  But  I  do  not  desire  tliis,  you  will  say ;  indeed,  Tu* 
hero,  I  think  you  do  not.  For  I  know  you,  I  know  your  fatlier, 
I  know  your  family  and  descent;  the  manners,  in  short,  of  your 
whole  race,  their  virtue,  their  humanity,  their  skill  in  many,  even 
tlie  most  useful  arts,  are  all  well  known  to  me.  Therefore  I  am 
certain  you  do  not  aim  at  blood :  but  you  do  not  consider.    For  it 


I 


was  the  first  author  and  inventor ;  but 
as  Plutarch  informs  us,  set  a  reward  of 
two  talents  upon  the  head  of  every  man 
who  was  proscribed.     Caesar  had  this  so 


much  in  abhorrence,  that  he  prosecuted 
every    man   as   a    murderer,    who   had 
touched  any  part  of  the  public  money  for 
killing  any  person  that  was  proscribeA 
M  m    4- 
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sanguinem  :  sed  parum  attenditis  ;  res  enim  eo  spectat,  ut  ea  poe- 
na in  qua  adliuc  Q.  Ligarius  sit,  non  videamini  esse  contenti : 
quae  est  igitur  alia,  praeter  mortem  ?  si  enim  in  exsilio  est,  sicuti 
est :  quid  amplius  postulatis  ?  an,  ne  ignoscatur  ?  hoc  vero  mul- 
to  acerbius,  multoque  est  gravius  ;  quod  nos  domi  petimus  pre- 
cibus  et  lacrymis,  prostrati  ad  pedes,  non  tarn  nostrae  causae  fi- 
dentes,  quam  hujus  Immanitati,  id  ne  impetremus  pugnabis  ?  et 
in  nostrum  fletum  irrumpes  ?  et  nos  jacentes  ad  pedes  supplicum 
voce  prohibebis  ?  Si,  cum  hoc  domi  faceremus,  quod  et  feci- 
nius,  et,  ut  spero,  non  frustra  fecimus,  tu  derepente  irrupis- 
ses,  et  clamare  coepisses,  C.  Caesar,  cave  ignoscas,  cave  te  fra- 
trum  pio  fratris  salute  obsecrantium  misereatur  ;  nonne  omnem 
humanitatem  exiiisses  ?  quanto  hoc  durius,  quod  'nos  domi  pe- 
timus, id  a  te  in  foro  oppugnari  ?  et  in  tali  miseria  multorum, 
perfugium  misericordiae  toUere  ?  Dicam  plane,  C.  Caesar,  quod 
sentio :  si  in  hac  tanta  tua  fortuna  lenitas  tanta  non  esset,  quan- 
tam  tu  per  te,  per  te,  inquam,  obtines  (intelligo  quid  loquar) 
acerbissimo  luctu  redundaret  ista  victoria ;  quam  multi  enim  es- 
sent  de  victoribus,  qui  te  crudelem  esse  vellent,  cum  etiam  do 
victis  reperiantur  ?  quam  multi,  qui,  cum  a  te  nemini  ignosci  vel- 
lent, impedirent  clementiam  tuam,  cum  etiam  ii,  quibus  ipse  ig- 
Tiovisti,  nolint  te  in  alios  esse  misericordem  ?  Quod  si  probare 
Caesari  possemus,  in  Africa  Ligarium  omnino  non  fuisse :  si  ho- 
nesto  et  misericordi  mendacio  saluti  civis  calamitosi  consultum 
esse  vellemus :  tamen  hominis  non  esset,  in  tanto  discrimine  et 
periculo  civis,  refellere  et  coarguere  nostrum  mendacium :  et  si 
esset  alicujus,  ejus  certe  non  esset,  qui  in  eadem  causa  et  fortuna 
fuisset.  Sed  tamen  aliud  est  errare  Caesarem  nolle,  aliud  nolle 
misereri :  turn  diceres.  Cave,  Caesar,  credas ;  fuit  in  Africa  Li- 
garius ;  tulit  arma  contra  te  :  nunc  quid  dicis  ?  Cave  ignoscas. 
Haec  nee  hominis,  nee  ad  hominem  vox  est :  qua  qui  apud  te,  C. 
Caesar,  utetur,  suam  citius  abjiciet  hunianitatem,  quam  extor- 
quebit  tuam. 

VI.  Ac  primus  aditus,  et  postulatio  Tuberonis  haec,  ut  opinor, 
fuit,  velle  se  de  Q.  Ligarii  scelere  dicere :  non  dubito,  quinadmira- 
tus  sis,  vel  quod  de  nullo  alio  quisquam,  vel  quod  is  qui  in  eadem 
causa  fuisset,  vel  quidnam  novi  facinoris  adferret.  Scelus  tu  illud 
vpcas,  Tubero?  cur?  isto  enim  nomine  ilia  adhuc  causa  caruit:  alii 
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appears,  that  you  are  tlissatisfied  with  the  punishment  which  Quin- 
tus  Ligarius  now  suffers.  What  other  is  there  then  but  death? 
for  if  he  is  in  banishment,  as  he  actually  is,  what  more  can  you 
require  ?  that  he  niay  not  be  pardoned  -J  this  is  still  more  cruel, 
still  more  grievousvJVVill  you  endeavour  to  prevent  our  obtaining 
what  we  sue  for  by  prayers  and  tears,  by  prostrating  ourselves  at 
Caesar's  feet,  reiving  not  so  much  on  our  own  cause,  as  on  his  cle- 
mency ?  w  ill  you  break  in  upon  our  tears  ?  w  ill  you  strive  to  frus- 
trate those  prayers,  which,  prostrate  before  liim,  we  pour  out  with 
the  voice  of  su'pphants  ?  if,  while  we  are  doing  this  at  Caesar's 
house,  which  we  have  often  done,  and,  I  hope,  not  ineffectually, 
you  had  suddenly  brqlve^in  upon  us,  and  cried  out,  Beware,  Cae- 
sar, how  you  pardon  ;  beware  how  you  are  moved  with  compassion 
tow  ards  these  brothers,  imploring  a  brother's  life  at  your  hands ; 
would  you  not  have  divested  yourself  of  all  humanity  ?,  how  much 
more  cruel  then  is  it,  for  you  now  to  oppose  that  in  the  forum,  which 
we  implored  at  his  house  ?  and,  in  such  a  general  calamity,  to  take_ 
away  all  refuge  for  mercy  ?  I  will  deUver  my  sentiments,  Caesar, 
without  disguise :  if  your  ow  n  clemency  were  not  as  great  as  you*' 
fortune,  your  own,  1  say,  for  I  know  what  I  speak,  your  victory 
would  occasion  the  deepest  sorrow.  For  how  many  of  the  victori- 
ous party  would  persuade  you  to  cruelty,  when  even  the  conquered 
do  ?  how  many  of  those  who  are  against  your  pardoning  any, 
would  prevent  your  clemenc}>  w  hen  those  who  have  been  pardon- 
ed themselves  are  unwilling  you  should  be  merciful  to  others  ?  But  , 
if  we  could  make  it  appear  to  Caesar,  that  Ligarius  actually  was 
not  in  Africa ;  if  we  were  even  desirous  of  consulting  the  safetj'  of 
an  unfortunate  citizen,  by  a  laudable  and  good-natured  falsehood ; 
it  w  ould  be  inhuman,  when  the  life  of  a  Roman  is  in  such  immi* 
nent  danger,  to  convict  us  of  falsehood ;  and  if  any  man  was  to  act 
such  a  part,  it  ought  not  surely  to  be  that  man,  who  was  once  in- 
volved in  the  same  cause  and  fortuneJ|  But  it  is  one  thing  to  wish 
Caesar  not  to  err ;  another  to  wish  him  not  to  be  mcrciJ^l.  Then 
you  would  say,  Beware,  Caesar,  how  you  believe :  Ligarius  was  in 
Africa ;  he  bore  arms  against  you.  But  now  w  hat  is  it  you  say  ? 
Beware  how  you  pardon  him.  Is  this  the  language  of  one  man  to 
another  ?  whoever,  Caesar,  shall  address  you  in  this  manner,  will 
sooner  lay  aside  his  own  humanity,  than  force  you  ol!it  of  yours.    / 

Sect.  VI.  But  the  opening  and  preliminary  of  Tubero's  plead- 
ing. I  think,  was  this,  that  he  intended  to  speak  to  the  guilt  of 
Quintus  Ligarius.    I  question  not  but  you  was,  at  a  loss  to  know,  /Q 
either  why  nobody  else  had  ever  been  charged  with  that  crime,  or  ^^J 
that  a  man  should  carry  on  such  a  prosecution,  who  had  been  en-  -<^ 
gaged  in  the  same  cause,  or  what  new  charge  he  would  urge.  Do 
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errorem  ftppcllant,  alii  timorem :  qui  diirius,  spem,  cupiditatem, 
odium,  pertinaciam :  qui  gravissime,  temeritatem :  scelus*  practer 
te,  adhuc  nemo.  Ac  mihi  quidem,  si  proprium  et  verum  nonien 
nostri  mali  quaeratur,  fatalis  quaedam  calamitas  incidisse  videtur, 
et  iinprovidas  hominum  mentes  occupavisse :  ut  nemo  mirai'i  de- 
beat,  huniana  consilia  divina  necessitate  esse  superata.  Liceat  esse 
miseros,  quanquam  hoc  victore  esse  non  possumus:  sed  non  loquor 
de  nobis ;  de  illis  loquor,  (jui  occiderunt :  fuerint  cupidi,  fuerint 
irati,  fuerint  pertinaces:  sceleris  vero  crimine,  furoris,  parricidii, 
liceat  Cn.  Pompeio  mortuo,  liceat  multis  aliis  carere.  Quando  hoc 
quis(|uam  ex  te,  Caesar,  audivit  ?  aut  tua  quid  aliud  arma  volu- 
crunt,  (9)  nisi  a  te  contumeliam  propulsare?  quid  egit  tuus  ille 
invictus  exercitus,  nisi  ut  suum  jus  tueretur,  et  dignitatem  tuam? 
quid  ?  (10)  tu  ciini  pacem  esse  cupiebas,  id-ne  agebas,  ut  tibi  cum 
sceleratis,  an  ut  cum  bonis  civibus  conveniret  ?  Mihi  vero,  Caesar,* 
tua  in  me  maxima  merita  tanta  certe  non  viderentur,  si  me  ut 
.bceleratum  a  te  conservatum  putarem.  Quomodo  autem  tu  de  re- 
publica  bene  meritus  esses,  si  tot  sceleratos  incolumi  dignitate  esse 
voluisses  ?  Secessionem  tu  illam  existimavisti,  Caesar,  initio,  non 
bellum  :  non  hostile  odium,  sed  civile  dissidium,  utrisque  cupien- 
tibus  renipub.  salvam,  sed  partim  consiliis,  partim  studiis  a  com- 
muni  utilitate  aberrantibus.  Principum  dignitas  erat  pene  par ; 
(11)  non  par  fortasse  eorum,  qui  sequebantur :  causa  turn  dubia, 
quod  erat  aliquid  in  utraque  parte,  quod  probari  posset :  nunc 
melicjr  certe  ea  judicanda  est,  quam  etiam  dii  adjuverunt.  Cognita 
vero  dementia  tua,  quis  non  eam  victoriam  probet,  in  qua  occi- 
derit  nemo,  nisi  armatus  ? 

VII.  Sed  ut  omittam  communem  causam,  veniamus  ad  nostram. 
Utrum  tandem  existimas  facilius  fuisse,  Tubero,  Ligarium  ex 
Africa  exire,  an  vos  in  Africam  non  vepire?  Poteramus-ne,  in- 
quies,  cum  senatus  censuisset;  si  me  consulis,  nullo  modo;  sed 
tamen  Ligarium  senatus  idem  legaverat.  Atque  ille  eo  tempore 
paruit,  cum  parere  senatui  necesse  erat :  vos  tunc  paruistis,  cum 


NOTES. 


(9)  Nisi  a  te  contumeliam  propulsare.] 
Caesar  alleges,  in  the  first  book  of  his 
Commentaries,  that  he  had  been  ignomi- 
niously  treated  in  three  different  respects. 
First,  when  he  had  the  administration  of 
Gaul  entrusted  to  him  for  the  space  of 
ten  years,  a  successor  was  appointed  to 
him  before  that  time  was  expired.  Se- 
condly, when  he  left  Gaul,  and  applied 
for  the  consulate,  it  was  denied  to  him. 
Thirdly,  when  the  honour  of  a  triumph, 
in  consequence  of  a  victory  he  had  gain- 
ed, was  refused  him,  the  senate  desired 
he  should  give  an  account  of  his  manage- 
ment. 


(10)  Tu  cum  pacem  esse  cupiebas.'] 
Caesar  all  along  affected  to  be  desirous 
of  an  accommodation,  and  endeavoured 
particularly  to  persuade  Cicero  that  he 
had  no  other  view  than  to  secure  himself 
from  the  insults  of  his  enemies,  and  yield 
the  first  rank  in  the  state  to  Pompty ; 
but  it  seem«  very  evident  that  all  this 
was  mere  pretence,  and  that  he  had  no 
real  thoughts  of  an  accommodation. 

(11)  Non  parjorlafse  eoruvi,  qui  segue* 
bantur.]  Cicero  here  gives  the'  prefer- 
ence, in  point  of  dignity,  to  the  Pompei- 
an  party ;  and  indeed  with  justice,  for  al- 
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Tou,  Tubcro,  call  it  a  crime  ?  why  ?  for  that  cause  has  hitherto 
been  free  from  such  an  imputation.  Some  call  it  an  error,  some 
fear ;  thoce  who  want  to  be  somewhat  severe,  give  it  the  name  of 
hope,  ambition,  hatred,  obstinacy ;  those  who  are  most  severe,  call 
it  rashness ;  you  are  the  only  one  who  has  ever  called  it  a  crime. 
But  if  we  would  assign  a  just  and  proper  name  to  our  misfortune,* 
a  certain  fatal  calamity  appears  to  me  to  have  seized  and  taken 
possession  of  the  improvident  minds  of  men :  insomuch  that  no 
one  oufjht  to  be  surprised  that  human  coimsels  have  been  baffled 
bv  divine  necessity.  Let  us  be  permitted  to  be  wretched,  though 
under  such  a  conqueror  it  is  impossible  we  should  be  so ;  but  I 
speak  not  of  ourselves,  I  speak  of  those  that  are  fallen.  Let  it  be 
said,  thev  were  ambitious,  they  were  actuated  by  hatred,  they  were 
obstinate ;  but  let  Cneius  Pompey,  and  the  many  others  who  are 
now  no  more,  be  fiee  from  the  imputation  of  guilt,  of  madness,  of 
parricide.  When  did  any  man,  Caesar,  hear  this  charge  come  out 
of  your  mouth?  or  what  else  was  the  intent  of  your  arms,  but  to 
guard  yourself  from  ignominy  ?  what  else  did  that  invincible  armj 
of  yours  do,  but  defend  its  own  rights,  and  your  dignity  ?  what ! 
when  you  wj^  desirous  there  should  be  peace,  was  it  that  you 
might  accommodate  matters  with  wicked  or  with  virtuous  citizens? 
•  For  my  own  part,  Caesar,  the  favours  I  have  received  at  your 
hands,  would  not  appear  so  considerable  to  me,  if  I  thought  you 
had  pardoned  me  as  you  would  a  villain.  For  how  could  you  have 
deser\'ed  so  well  of  the  public,  if  you  had  suffered  so  many  villains 
to  retain  their  dignity  ?  At  first,  Caesar,  you  thought  it  only  a  " 
secession,  not  a  war :  no  hostile  rancour,  but  a  civil  dissension  be- 
tween two  parties,  who  both  wished  well  to  their  country,  though 
from  different  passions  and  views  they  were  seduced  into  measures 
inconsistent  with  its  welfare.  The  leaders  were  ahnost  equal  in  dig- 
nity, though  those  who  followed  them  were  perhaps  not  so :  the 
cause  was  then  doubtful,  because  there  was  something  to  be  ap- 
proved of  on  both  sides :  but  now  we  must  certainly  reckon  that 
the  best,  to  which  even  the  gods  have  lent  their  aid.  And  after  such 
proofs  of  your  clemency,  Avhere  is  the  man  but  must  approve  of  a 
victory,  by  which  none  fell  but  such  as  were  in  arms  ? 

Sect.  VII.  But,  omitting  the  common  cause,  let  us  proceed  to 
that  we  have  in  hand.  Which  then,  Tubero,  do  you  think  was 
easiest,  for  Ligarius  to  leave  Africa,  or  for  you  not  to  go  thither? 
could  we  help  it,  you  will  say,  when  the  senate  decreed  it?  if  you 
ask  my  opinion,  by  no  means :  but  the  same  senate  had  ordered 
Ligarius  thither,  and  he  obeyed  at  a  time  when  there  was  a  neces- 
sity of  obeying  the  senate ;  you,  at  a  time  when  any  person  might 

NOTES. 
most  all  the  chief  magistrates  and  sena-   I   whereas  scarce  a  single  person  of  COQSB, 
tors  of  Rome  vrere  oo   Pompey 's  side,  |  hi  dignity  was  on  ihat  of  Caejar. 
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paruit  nemo  qui  noluit.  Reprehendo  igitur  ?  minime  vero ;  ne- 
que  enim  licuit  aliter  vestro  generi,  iiominj,  familiae,  disciplinae : 
sed  hoc  non  concedo,  ut  quibus  rebus  gloriemini  in  vobis,  easdem 
in  aliis  reprehendatis.  Tuberonis  sors  conjecta  est  ex  S.  C.  cum 
ipse  non  adesset,  morbo  etiam  inipedii  etur :  statuerat  [se]  excu- 
■«are.  Haec  ego  novi  propter  communes  necessitudines,  quae  mihi" 
sunt  cum  L.  Tuberone :  domi  una  eruditi,  (12)  militiac  contuber- 
nales,  post  affines,  in  omni  denique  vita  familiares:  magnum  etiara 
vinculum,  quod  iisdem  semper  studiis  usi  sumus.  Scio  igitur  Tu- 
beronem  domi  manere  voluisse,  sed  ita  quidam  agebant,  ita  rei- 
publicae  sanctissimum  nomen  opponebant,  ut,  etiam  si  aliter  sen- 
dret,  verborum  tamen  ipsorum  pondus  sustinere  non  posset.  Cessit 
auctoritati  amplissimi  viri,  vel  potius  paruit :  Una  est  profectus 
cum  iis,  quorum  erat  una  causa :  tardius  iter  fecit :  itaque  in  Afri- 
cam  venit  jam  occupatam.  Hinc  in  Ligarium  crimen  oritur,  vel 
jra  potius :  nam  si  crimen  est  prohibere  ilium  voluisse,  non  minus 
joagnum  est,  vos  Africam,  omnium  provinciarum  arcem,  natam  ad 
bellum  contra  banc  urbem  gerendum,  obtinere  voluisse,  quam  ali- 
quem  se  imperatorem  esse  maluisse.  Atque  is  tamen  aliquis  Liga- 
rius  non  fuit.  Varus  imperium  se  habere  dicebat:  fasces  certe  habe- 
bat.  Sed  quoquo  modo  se  illud  habet ;  haec  querela  vestra,  Tubero, 
quid  valet  ?  recepti  in  provinciam  non  sumus :  quid,  si  essetis  ? 
Caesarine  earn  tradituri  fuissetis,  an  contra  Caesarem  retenturi? 

VIII.  Vide  quid  licentiae,  Caesar,  nobis  tua  liberalitas  det,  vel 
potius  audaciae.  Si  respondent  Tubero,  Africam,  quo  senatus  eum 
sorsque  miserat,  tibi  patrem  suum  traditurum  fuisse :  non  dubi- 
tabo  apud  ipsum  te,  cujus  id  eum  facere  interfuit,  gravissimis  ver- 
bis ejus  consilium  reprehendere ;  non  enim  si  tibi  ea  res  grata  fu- 
isset,  esset  etiam  probata.  Sed  jam  hoc  totum  omitto,  non  tarn 
ut  ne  ofFendam  tuas  patientissimas  aures,  quam  ne  Tubero,  quod 
nunquam  cogitavit,  facturus  fuisse  videatur.  Veniebatis  igitur  ui 
Africam  provinciam,  unam  ex  omnibus  huic  victoriae  maxime  in- 
festam :  in  qua  erat  rex  potentissimus,  inimicus  huic  causae,  aliena 
voluntas,  conventus  firmi  atque.  magni:  quaero,  quidfacturi  fuis- 
setis?  quanquara  quid  facturi  fueritis  non  dubitem,  cum  videam. 


NOTES. 


(12)  Milhiae  contubernales.']  Vegetius 
fells  us,  that  the  centuries  were  divided 
in  such  a  manner,  that  ten  soldiers  quar- 
rered  under  one  pavilion,  or  tent,  and 
had  one  set  over  them,  who  is  called 
the  caput  contiihernii.  This  circumstance 
3;ave  ri^e  to  very  intimate  acquaintances 


among  the  soldiers.  Cicero  and  Tubero 
had  been  contubernales ^  or  tent-fellows, 
in  the  Marsic  war,  which  is  likewise 
called  the  Italic,  and  the  Social  war.  In 
that  war  Cicero  served  under  Cn.  Poni- 
peius  Strabo,  the  father  of  Pompey  the 
Great. 
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have  disobeyed,  if  he  pleased.  Do  I  then  blame  you  ?  not  in  the 
least.  Your  birth,  name,  family,  and  education,  would  not  permit 
you  to  act  otherwises  out  I  cannot  allow  that  you  should  con- 
demn in  others  what  you  glory  in  yourselves.  Tubero's  commis- 
sion was  allotted  him  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  when  he  himself 
was  not  present,  nay,  when  he  was  confined  by  sickness :  he  had 
.  resolved  to  excuse  himself.  These  things  I  became  acquainted 
with  bv  means  of  the  connections  I  have  with  L.  Tubero.  We 
were  educated  at  home  together ;  served  abroad  together ;  were 
afterwards  allied  by  marriage ;  and,  in  a  word,  have  betn  intimate 
all  our  lives.  What  united  us  very  closely  too,  wiii  our  having 
always  pursued  the  same  studies.  To  my  knowledge,  then,  Tubero 
wanted  to  stay  at  home ;  but  matters  were  so  carried  on  by  cer- 
tain pei-sons;  so  often  did  they  oppose  the  sacred  name  of  the 
pubhc  to  his  resolutions,  that,  though  he  thought  odierwisc,  he 
was  not  able  to  support  the  very  weight  of  words.^  Pie  yielded  to, 
or  rather  obeyed  the  authToxity  of  a  very  great  man,  went  along 
with  those  who  were  engaged  in  the  same  cause,  proceeded  slowlj' 
in  his  journey,  and'accordingly  came  into  Africa,  when  it  was 
already  taken  possession  of.  Hence  proceeds  the  charge,  or  ra- 
ther resentment  against  Ligarius.  For  if  it  is  a  crime  to  have 
been  inclined  to  prevent  you,  it  is  no  less  criminal  in  you  to  have 
been  desirous  of  seizing  Africa,  the  strength  of  all  our  provinces, 
and  a  country  destined  to  make  war  on  this  city,  than  for  any 
other  to  have  been  desirous  of  being  master  of  it :  and  yet  this 
other  was  not  Quintus  Ligarius.  Varus  said  that  he  was  in  pos- 
session of  the  government ;  the  iasces  he  certainly  had  ;  but  how- 
ever that  be,  what  can  this  complaint  of  yours,  Tubero,  avail  ? 
we  were  not  admitted  into  the  province.  What  if  you  had  ?  would 
you  have  delivered  it  up  to  Caesai-,  or  have  held  it  against  him? 

Sect.  VHI,  Obsei*ve  what  freedom,  Caesar,  or  radier  what 
presumption  your  goodness  inspires  us  with.  If  Tubero  should 
reply,  that  his  father  would  have  delivered  up  to  you  the  province 
of  Africa,  whither  the  senate  and  his  own  fortune  hatl  sent  him, 
I  shall  not  scruple,  even  before  you,  whose  interest  it  was  that  he 
should  do  this,  to  condemn  his  conduct  in  the  severest  terms ;  for 
though  such  a  proceeding  might  have  been  acceptable  to  you,  yet 
you  could  not  have  approved  of  it ;  but  I  pass  by  all  this,  not  so 
much  lest  I  should  oliend  your  unequalled  patience,  as  lest  Tu- 
bero should  seem  to  have  attempted  what  he  never  thought  of. 
You  came  then  into  Africa,  that  province  which  of  all  others  was 
most  exasperated  at  Caesar's  success ;  in  which  there  was  a  very 
powerful  prince,  an  enemy  to  this  cause ;  the  people  disaffected,  and 
strong  and  mighty  alliances  formed :  I  ask,  what  you  intended  to 
have  done. ^  though  I  have.no  doubt  of  what  vqu  would  l\ave  done.' 


h. 
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quid  feceritis.  Prohibiti  estis  in  provincia  vestra  pedem  ponere ; 
et  proliibiti,  ut  perhibetis,  summa  cum  injuria :  quomodo  id  tu- 
listis?  acceptae  injuriae  querelam  ad  quern  detulistis?  nempe  ad 
eum,  cujus  auctoritatem  secuti  in  societatem  belli  veneratis.  Quod 
si  Caesaris  causa  in  provinciam  veniebatis,  ad  eum  profecto  ex- 
clusi  provincia  venissetis :  venistis  ad  Pompeium.  Quae  est  haec 
ergo  apud  Caesarem  querela,  cum  eum  accusatis,  a  quo  queramini 
vos  prohibitos  contra  Caesarem  bellum  gerere?  Atque  in  hoc  qui- 
dem  vol  cum  mendacio,  si  vultis,  gloriari  per  me  licet,  vos  pro- 
vinciam fiiisse  Caesari  tradituros,  etiamsi  a  Varo  et  quibusdam 
aliis  prohibiti  essetis ;  ego  autem  coiilitebor,  culpam  esse  Ligarii, 
qui  vos  tantae  laudis  occasione  privaverit. 

IX.  Sed  vide,  quaeso,  C.  Caesar,  constantiam  ornatissimi  vivi 
L.  Tuberonis :  quam  ego,  quamvis  ipse  probarem,  ut  probo,  ta- 
men  non  commemcrarem,  nisi  a  te  cognovissem  imprimis  earn 
virtutera  solere  laudari.  Quae  fuit  igitur  unquam  in  ullo  homine 
tanta  constantia?  constantiam  dicor  nescio  an  melius  patientiam 
possem  dicere :  quotus  enim  istud  quisque  fecisset,  ut,  a  quibus 
partibus  in  dissensione  civili  non  esset  receptus,  essetque  etiam 
cum  crudelitate  rejectus,  ad  eas  ipsas  rediret?  magni  cujusdam 
animi,  at(|ue  ejus  viri  esset,  quem  de  suscepta  causa  propositaque 
sententia,  nulla  contumelia,  nulla  vis,  nullum  periculum  posset  de- 
pellere.  Ut  enim  caetera  paria  Tuberoni  cum  Varo  fuissent,  ho- 
nos,  nobilitas,  splendor,  ingenium,  quae  nequaquam  fuerunt :  hoc 
certe  praecipuum  Tuberonis  fuit,  quod  justo  cum  imperio  ex  S.  C. 
in  provinciam  suam  venerat ;  hinc  prohibitus,  non  ad  Caesarem, 
ne  iratus ;  non  domum,  ne  iners ;  non  aliquam  in  regionem,  ne 
condemnare  causam  illam,  quam  secutus  esset,  videretur ;  in  Ma- 
cedoniam  ad  Cn.  Pompeii  castra  venit,  in  earn  ipsam  causam  a 
qua  erat  rejectus  cum  injuria.  Quid  ?  ciim  ista  res  nihil  conimo- 
visset  ejus  animum,  ad  quem  veneratis,  languidiorc,  credo,  studio 
in  causa  fuistis :  tantunmiodo  in  praesidiis  eratis  ;  animi  vero  a 
causa  abhorrebant?  an,  ut  fit  in  bellis  civilibus,  nee  in  vobis  rna- 
gis,  quam  in  reliquis,  omnes  vincendi  studio  tenebamur?  pacis 
equidem  semper  auctor  fui ;  sed  tum  sero :  erat  enim  amentis, 
cum  aciem  videres,  pacem  cogitare.  Omnes,  inquam,  vincere  vo- 
lebamus :  tu  certe  praecipue,  qui  in  eum  locum  venisses,  ubi  tibi 
esset  pereundum,  nisi  vicisses :  qifanquam,  ut  nunc  se  res  habet, 
non  dubito,  quin  banc  salutera  anteponas  illi  victoriae. 
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when  I  saw  what  you  afterwards  did.  You  were  prevented  from 
setting  vour  foot  in  that  province,  and  prevented,  as  you  allege, 
bv  the  greatest  injustice.  How  did  you  bear  with  this  ?  to  whom 
did  you  make  your  complaints  for  the  injuries  you  received  ?  v.hy, 
to  the  very  man  whose  authority  you  acknowledged,  and  whose 
party  he  joined  in  the  wan  But  if  you  had  come  upon  Caesar's 
account  to  this  province,  to  him  certainly  you  would  have  gone, 
when  debaiTed  it ;  but  you  went  to  Pompey.  ^\'iih  what  face, 
then,  can  you  complaui  to  Caesar,  when  you  accuse  the  man,  by 
whom  you  complain  that  you  Jtas-  prevented  from  making  war 
against  Caesar  ?  And  this,  indeed,  though  false,  I  will  give  you 
leave  to  boast  of,  if  you  please,  that  you  intended  to  have  deUver- 
ed  up  the  province  to  Caesar,  but  were  prevented  by  Varus  and  some 
others.  Yet  I  will  confess,  that  the  whole  blame  is  to  be  laid  upon 
Ligarius,  who  deprived  you  of  an  opportunity  of  so  much  glorj% 

Sect.  IX.  But  observe,  Caesar,  I  beseech  you,  the  constancy 
of  the  most  accomphshetl  L.  Tubero ;  a  virtue  which,  though  I 
approved  of,  as  1  really  do,  yet  I  should  not  have  mentioned, 
were  it  not  that  I  know  you  used  to  extol  it  above  aU  other  vir.- 
tues.  Was  ever  then  such  great  constancy  known  m  any  man  ? 
Constancy,  do  I  say  ?  I  know  not  whether  I  ought  not  rather  to 
call  it  perseverance.  For  in  a  civil  dissension,  would  any  man, 
who  is  not  only  not  admitted  into  a  party,  but  even  rejected  with 
cruelty,  apply  again  to  the  same  party?  This  shews  a  certain 
greatness  of  soul,  and  is  worthy  of  that  man  whom  no  indigni- 
ties, no  power,  no  danger  can  drive  from  the  cause  he  engages  in, 
and  the  principles  he  embraces.  Supposing,  what  was  tar  from 
being  the  case,  that  Tubero  was  but  on  an  equal  footing  with  Va- 
rus, as  to  dignitj',  quality,  figure,  and  genius ;  in  this  certainly 
Tubero  had  the  advantage,  that  he  came  into  his  own  province, 
invested  with  a  legal  command  from  the  senate,  ^^'hen  he  was 
driven  thence,  he  did  not  betake  himself  to  Cac-ar,  lest  he 
should  seem  to  be  actuated  by  resentment ;  not  honie,  lest  he 
should  seem  inactive ;  not  to  a  foreign  country,  lest  he  should 
seem  to  condemn  that  cause  which  he  had  espoused ;  but  to  Pom- 
pey's  camp  in  Macedonia,  and  to  that  party  by  which  he  had 
been  injuriously  rejected.  But  now,  when  this  made  no  impres- 
sion on  Pompey's  mind,  you  w^rS"  much  less  zealous  in  the  cause. 
You  were  only  employed  in  the  garrisons,  but  had  an  utter  aver- 
sion to  the  party ;  or,  as  is  generally  the  case  in  civil  wars,  nor 
more  with  you  than  others,  were  we  ail  possessed  with  the  desire 
of  conquering?  I  indeed  was  always  a  promoter  of  peace,  but  it 
was  then  too  late  ;^ for  it  must  have  been  madness  to  entertain 
thoughts  of  peace,  when  ihe  battle  was  already  set  in  array.  We 
were  all,  I  say,  desirous  of  conquering ;  you  especially,  who  came 
to  that  camp,  where  you  must  either  die  or  conquer :  though,  as 
tlie  case  now  stands,  1  doubt  not  but  you  prefer  beiiifj  safe  here, 
tg  being  victorious  there.  ^^ 
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X,  Haec  ego  non  dicerem,  Tubero,  si  aut  vos  constantiae  ves- 
trae,  aut  Caesarem  beneficii  sui  poeniteret.  Nunc  quaero,  utrum 
vestras  injurias,  an  reipublicae  persequamini :  si  reipublicae ;  quid 
de  vestra  in  ea  causa  perseverantia  respondebitis  ?  si  vestras ;  vi- 
dete  ne  erretis,  qui  Caesarem  vestris  inimicis  iratum  fore  putetis, 
cum  ignoverit  suis.  Itaque  num  tibi  videor,  Caesar,  in  causa  Li- 
garii  occupatus  esse?  num  de  ejus  facto  dicere?  quicquid  dixi,  ad 
unam  summam  referri  volo,  vel  humanitatis,  vel  clementiae,  vel 
misericordiae  tuae.  Causas,  Caesar,  egi  multas,  (13)  et  quidem 
tecum,  (14)  dum  te  in  foro  tenuit  ratio  honorum  tuorum:  certe 
nunquam  hoc  modo :  Ignoscite,  judices :  erravit :  lapsus  est :  non 
jputavit :  si  unquam  posthac :  ad  parentem  sic  agi  solet ;  ad  judi- 
ces, Nonfec.it,  non  cogitavit,  falsi  testes,  fictum  crimen.  Die  te, 
Caesar,  de  facto  Ligariijudicem  esse:  quibus  in  praesidiis  fuerit, 
quaere,  taceo :  ne  haec  quidem  coUigo,  quae  fortasse  valerent  e- 
tiam  apud  judicem:  legatus  ante  bellum  profectus,  rehctus  in 
pace,  bello  oppressus,  in  eo  non  acerbus :  turn  etiam  fuit  totus 
animo  et  studio  tuus.  Ad  judicem  sic  agi  solet ;  sed  ego  ad  pa- 
rentem loquor,  Erravi,  temere  feci,  poenitet :  ad  clementiam  tuam 
confugio :  delicti  veniam  peto :  ut  ignoscas  oro ;  si  nemo  impe- 
travit,  arroganter  ;  si  plurimi,  tu  idem  fer  opem,  qui  spem  dedisti. 
An  sperandi  Ligario  causa  non  sit,  cum  mihi  apud  te  sit  locus 
etiam  pro  altero  deprecandi  ?  Quanquam  neque  in  hac  oratione 
spes  est  posita  causae,  nee  in  eorum  studiis,  qui  a  te  pro  Ligario 
petunt,  tui  necessarii. 

XI.  Vidi  enim  et  cognovi,  quid  maxime  spectares,  cum  pro  ali- 
cujus  salute  multi  laborarent :  causas  apud  te  rogantium  gratiosio- 
res  esse,  quam  preces :  nequc  ^pectare,  quam  tuus  esset  necessarius 
is,  qui  te  oraret;  sed  quam  illius,  pro  quo  laboraret.    (15)  Itaque 

NOTES. 


(1 S)  Et  quidem  tecum.']  Caesar  is  rank- 
ed by  Cicero  among  the  greatest  orators 
that  Rome  ever  bred.  He  is  said  to  have 
published  several  orations,  which  were 
greatly  admired  for  two  qualities  seldom 
found  together,  strength  and  elegance. 
Quintilian  says  of  him,  that  he  spoke 
■with  the  same  force  with  which  he 
fought ;  and  that  if  he  had  devoted  him- 
self to  the  bar,  he  would  liave  been  the 
only- man  capable  of  rivalling  Cicero. 

(14)  Dum  te  in  foro  tenuit  ratio  hono- 
rum tuorum-l  The  forum,  or  great  square 
of  the  city,  was  the  place  where  the  as- 
sembUes  of  the  people  were  held,  and 
where  all  the  public  pleadiiigs  and  judi- 
cial proceedings  were  usually  trar.-acted. 
4k*  this,  therefore,  was  the  grand  school 


of  business  and  eloquence,  the  scene  on 
which  all  the  affairs  of  the  empire  were 
determined  ;  it  was  here  that  those  who 
aspired  after  public  dignities  laid  the 
foundation  of  their  fortunes.  They  ap- 
plied themselves  to  the  pleading  of  causes, 
and  to  the  defence  of  the  innocent  in 
distress,  as  the  surest  way  to  popularity; 
and,  in  consequence  of  that,  to  power 
and  influence  in  the  state.  Caesar  is  said 
to  have  practised  m  this  manner  from  the 
twenty,  first  to  the  thirty-ninth  year  of 
his  age. 

(15)  Itaque  tribuis  tu  quidem  tuis  ila 
mulla.]  This  passage  is  not  a  little  per- 
plexed, and,  if  the  common  reading  must 
needs  be  retained,  it  will  be  difficult  to 
find  any  just  conaettion  between  this  and 
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Sect.  X.  These  things  I  should  not  have  mentioned,  Tubero, 
if  either  you  repented  of  your  constancy,  or  Caesar  of  his  good- 
ness. I  now  ask,  whether  you  carry  on  this  prosecution  for  your 
own,  or  your  country's  wrongs  ?  If  your  country's,  how  can  you 
account  for  your  steady  adherence  to  that  party  ?  If  your  own, 
take  care  that  you  do  not  mistake  in  thinking  that  Caesar  will  re- 
tain a  resentment  against  3our  enemies,  after  he  has  pardoned  his 
own.  Do  you  think  then,  Caesar,  that  I  mean  here  to  plead  the 
cause  of  Ligarius  only,  and  to  speak  of  his  conduct  ?  Whatever 
I  have  said,  I  desire  may  be  understood  as  relating  to  the  single 
point,  either  of  your  humanity,  your  clemency,  or  your  compas- 
sion. I  have  pleaded  many  causes,  Caesar,  even  with  you,  while 
your  progress  in  honours  led  you  to  the  forimi,  but  never  surely 
in  this  manner :  Pardon  him,  my  lords!  he  has  falUn  into  an  error ^ 
he  has  made  a  slip ;  he  did  not  think ;  if  he  ever  abends  any  more. 
Thus  indeed  we  are  wont  to  plead  before  a  father :  but  before  the 
judges,  He  did  not  do  it ,-  he  had  no  such  intention ,-  the  evidence  is 
false ;  the  cJiarge  is  groundless.  Pronounce  yourself  the  judge, 
Caesar,  of  what  is  charged  on  Ligarius ;  inquire  in  what  garrisons 
he  was.  I  say  nothing ;  nor  shall  I  urge  what  might  perhaps 
amount  to  a  full  proof  before  a  judge :  he  went  abroad  as  a  Ueu- 
tenant  before  the  war ;  he  was  left  in  the  province  in  a  time  of 
peace ;  he  was  overpowered  in  time  of  war ;  but  proved  no  vio- 
lent enemy,  for  his  heart  was  wholly  yours.  This  is  the  manner 
of  pleading  before  a  judge ;  but  I  am  now  speaking  before  a  fa- 
ther :  I  have  done  amiss ;  I  have  acted  rashly ;  I  am  sorry  for  it ; 
I  fly  to  your  clemency ;  I  beg  pardon  for  my  offence ;  I  beseech 
you  to  forgive  me.  If  no  one  has  ever  obtained  forgiveness  at 
your  hands,  then  am  I  guilty  of  arrogance;  but  if  many  have,  do 
you  who  have  inspired  us  with  hope,  likewise  grant  us  relief.  Shall 
Ligarius  have  no  room  for  hope,  while  even  1  am  permitted  to  in- 
tercede for  another?  though  my  hopes  of  succeeding  in  tliis  cause 
are  neither  placed  in  this  speech,  nor  in  the  solicitations  of  your 
friends  in  favour  of  Ligarius. 

Sect.  XI.  For  I  have  seen  and  know  what  you  chiefly  regard, 

■  hen  many  soligit  warmly  in  favour  of  one,  that  the  cause  of  your 

ipphants  has  more  weight  with  you  tlian  their  entreaties;* and 

hat  you  do  not  consider  how  much  the  person  who  applies  is  your 

iriend,  but  how  much  he  is  the  friend  of  him  for  whom  he  apphes ; 

NOTES. 

the  preceding  sentence.     If  we  read  etsi\  |  in  the  translation,  leaving  the  reader  at 

instead  of  tta^ie,  it  will,  we  apprehend,  liberty  to  take  the  passage  in  this  sense, 

remove  the  obscurity  :  and  though  we  or  any  other  that  may  letra  more  satis-' 

know  of  no  author  ty  for  making  this  al  factory,  as  we  cannot  be  certain  of  har- 


•eration  in  the  text,  we  have  adopted  it  |  ing  hit  upon  onr  orator's  meaning. 

N 
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tribuls  tu  quidem  tuis  ita  multa,  ut  milii  beatiores  illi  esse  videan- 
tur  interdum,  qui  tua  liberalitate  fruuntur,  quam  tu  ipse,  qui  illis 
lam  multa  concedis.  Sed  video  tamen  apud  te  causas,  ut  dixi, 
rogantiura  valere  plus,  quam  preces  ;  ab  iisque  te  moveri  maxime, 
quorum  justissimum  dolorem  videas  in  petendo.  In  Q.  Ligario 
conservando,  multis  tu  quidem  gratum  facies  necessaiiis  tuis :  sed 
hoc,  quaeso,  considera,  quod  soles.  Possum  fortissimos  viios,  Sa- 
binos,  tibi  probatissimos,  totumque  agrun^  Sabinum,  florem  Ita- 
liae,  ac  robur  reipublicae  proponere ;  R^wti  optime  homines ;  anim- 
adverte  horum  omnium  moestitiam  et  dolorem ;  hujus  T.  Brocchi, 
de  quo  non  dubito  quid  existimes,  lacrymas  squaloremqua  ipsius, 
et  filii  vides.  Quid  de  fratribus  dicam  ?  noli,  Caesar,  pUtare  de 
unius  capite  nos  agere :  aut  tres  tibi  Ligarii  in  civitate  retinendi 
sunt,  aut  tres  ex  civitate  exterminandi :  quodvis  exsilium  his  est 
optatius,  quam  patria,  quam  domus,  quam  dii  penates,  uno  illo 
exsulante.  Si  fraterne,  si  pie,  si  cum  dolore  faciunt,  moveant  te 
horum  lacrjanae,  moveat  pietas,  moveat  germanitas :  valeat  tua 
vox  ilia,  quae  vicit ;  te  enim  dicere  audiebamus,  nos  omnes  ad- 
versarios  putare,  nisi  qui  nobiscura  essent;  te  omnes,  qui  contra 
te  non  essent,  tuos.  Videsne  igitur  hunc  splendorem,  omnem 
hanc  Brocchorum  domum,  hunc  L.  Marcium,  C.  Caesetium,  L. 
Corfidium,  hosce  omnes  equites  Rom.  qui  adsunt  veste  mutata, 
non  solum  notos  tibi,  verum  etiam  probatos  viros,  (16)  tecum 
fuisse  ?  Atque  his  [maxime]  irascebamur,  et  hos  rcquirebaraus, 
et  his  nonnulli  etiam  minabantur.  Conserva  igitur  tuis  suos ;  ut, 
quemadmodum  caetera  quae  dicta  sunt  a  te,  sic  hoc  verissimum 
reperiatur. 

XII.  Quod  si  penitus  perspicere  posses  concordiam  Ligario- 
rum,  omnes  fratres  tecum  judicares  fuisse.  An  potest  quisquam 
dubitare,  quin,  si  Q.  Ligarius  in  Italia  esse  potuisset,  in  eudem 
sententia  futurus  fuisset,  in  qua  fratres  fuerunt  ?  quis  est,  qui  ho- 
rum consensum  conspirantem,  et  pene  couflatum,  in  hac  prope 
aequalitate  fraterna  non  noverit  ?  qui  hoc  non  sentiat,  quidvis 
prius  futurum  fuisse,  quam ,  ut  hi  fratres  diversas  sententias  for- 
tunasque  sequerentur?  Voluntate  igitur  omnes  tecum  fuerunt : 
tempestate  abreptus  est  unus ;  qui  si  consilio  id  fecisset,  esset 
eorum  similis,  quos  tu  tamen  salvos  esse  voluisti.  Sed  ierit  ad 
bellum  :  dissenserit  non  a  te  solum,  verum  etiam  a  fratribus :  hi 
te  orant  tui.    Equidem  cum  tuis  omnibus  ncgotiis  interessem,  me- 

NOTES. 

(16)  Tecum  fuisse  ?}  From  what  goes  I  home,  and  not  to  join  either  party  :  for 

before,  and  from  what  follows,  it  appears  Caesar  reckoned  the  latter  his  friends  as 

very  evident,  that  Cicero  does  not  speak  well  as  the  former,  as  we  are  told  in  the 

here  of  those  who  followed  Caesar  to  the  I  preceding  sentence, 
war,  but  of  those  who  chose  to  stay  at 


I 
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though  siich  is  your  liberality  to  your  friends,  that  those  who  share 
it  seem  sometimes  more  happy  to  "me  than  you  who  clispcnse  it. 
But  yet  I  perceive,  as  I  said  before,  that  the  cause  of  your  sui> 
pliants  has  more  weight  with  you  than  their  entreaties ,  and  that 
you  are  influenced  most  by  those  whose  grief  you  observe  to  be 
best  grounded.  In  preserving  Q.  Ligarius,  you  will  indeed  do 
an  agreeable  tiling  to  many  of  your  friends  ;  but  attend,  I  beseech 
you,  as  you  usually  do,  to  one  thing.  I  can  produce  to  vour 
view  the  Sabines,  men  of  the  greatest  bravery,  approvetl  by  vou, 
together  with  the  whole  country,  the  flow^  of  Italy,  and  bulwark 
of  the  state :  you  know  the  men  well ;  obsen-e  their  grief  and  sor- 
row. Your  opinion  of  T.  Brocchus  here,  I  am  no  stranger  to ; 
observe  his  tears  and  concern,  obsene  the  tears  of  his  son.  What 
shall  I  say  of  his  brothers  ?  do  not  imagine,  Caesar,  that  we  are 
now  interccdiiig  for  one  man's  life ;  three  Ligarius's  are  to  be 
fixed  by  you  in  Rome,  or  rooted  oat  of  it  for  ever:  any  exile  is 
more  eligible  to  them  than  their  country,  than  their  home,  than 
their  household  gods,  while  this  one  brother  is  in  banishment. '  If 
their  bchanour  is  brotherly,  if  it  is  pious,  if  it  is  affectionate,  let 
their  tears,  let  their  piety,  let  their  fraternal  regards  move  you. 
Let  your  word  prevail,  as  it  has  hitb.crto  done  ;  for  we  heard  vou 
say,  that  we  looked  upon  all  as  enemies  that  were  not  with  us, 
but  that  you  looked  upon  all  as  friends  that  were  not  against  you. 
Must  you  not  acknowledge,  then,  that  all  this  splendid  appear- 
ance, all  this  family  of  the  Brocchi,  L.  Marcius  here,  C.  Cac-se- 
tius,  L.  Corfidius,  all  tliese  Roman  knights,  who  are  present  in 
mourning  apparel,  whom  you  not  only  know,  but  know  to  be 
worthy  men,  were  all  of  your  party  ?  These  are  the  men  we  were' 
most  offended  at :  we  demandetl  them,  nav  some  of  us  even  threa- 
tened them.  Preserve  their  friends,  tlierefore,.that  your  veracity 
may  appear  in  this,  as  in  every  tiling  else  you  have' said.  ^---^ 


Sec  T.  XII.  But  if  you  coidd  thoroughly  perceive  the  hannony 
there  is  among  the  Ligarii,  you  would  be  of  opinion  they  were  all 
of  your  side.  If  Q.  Ligarius  could  have  been  in  Italy,  can  there 
be  any  doubt  whether  he  would  have  been  in  the  same  way  of 
thinking  with  his  brothers  ?  who  does  not  kno^-  the  harmony, 
and  almost  sameness  of  sentiment  of  this  brotherhood?  who  is  not 
sensible  that  any  thing  may  sooner  happen,  than  that  these  bro- 
thers should  be  divided  in  their  sentiments  or  fortunes  ?  All  then 
were  with  you  in  inchnation  :  one  was  borne  away  by  a  tempest ; 
and  though  he  had  been  separated  from  you  by  design,  be  would 
•>till  be  on  the  same  footing  with  those  whom  yet  you  have  thought 
proper  to  spare.  But,  allowing  that  he  took  up' arms,  that  he^e- 
parated  himself  not  only  from  you,  but  hkewise  from  his  brethren ; 
yet  those  who  intercede  for  him  are  your  friends.  Indeed,  as  I 
have  taken  a  concern  in  all  vour  affairs,   I  well  remember  how 
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moria  teneo,  qualis  turn  T.  Ligarius  quaestor  urbanus  fiierit  erga 
te  et  dignitatem  tuam :  sed  parum  est  me  hoc  meminisse ;  spero 
etiam  te,  qui  oblivisci  nihil  soles,  nisi  injurias,  quoniam  hoc  est 
animi,  quoniam  etiam  ingenii  tui,  te  aliquid  de  hujus  quaestoris 
officio  cogitantem,  etiam  de  aliis  quibusdam  quaestoribus  reminis- 
centem  recordari.  Hie  igitur  T.  Ligarius,  qui  tum  nihil  egit 
aliud  (neque  enim  haec  divinabat)  nisi  ut  tu  eum  tui  studiosum, 
et  bonum  virum  judicares,  nunc  a  te  supplex  fratris  salutem  pe- 
tit :  quam  hujus  admonitus  officio  cum  utrisque  his  dederis,  tres 
fratres  optimos  et  integerrimos,  non  solum  sibi  ipsos,  neque  his 
tot  ac  talibus  viris,  neque  nobis  necessariis^is,  sed  etiam  reipub- 
licae  condonaveris.  Fac  igitur,  quod  de  homine  nobilissimo  et 
clarissimo  M.  Marcello  restituto  fecisti  nuper  in  curia,  nunc  idem 
in  foro  de  optimis,  et  huic  omni  frequentiae  probatissimis  fratri- 
bus:  Ut  concessisti  ilium  senatui,  (17)  sic  da  hunc  populo,  cujus 
voluntatem  carissimam  semper  habuisti :  et  si  ille  dies  tibi  glorio- 
sissimus,  populo  Romano  gratissimus  fuit ;  noli,  obsecro,  dubi- 
tare,  C.  Caesar,  similem  illi  gloriae  laudem  quam  saepissime  quae- 
rere ;  nihil  est  enim  tam  populare  quam  bonitas :  nulla  de  virtu- 
tibus  tuis  plurimis  nee  gratior,  nee  admirabilior,  misericordia  est ; 
homines  enim  ad  deos  nulla  re  propius  accedunt,  quam  salutem 
hominibus  dando :  nihil  habet  nee  fortuna  tua  majus,  quam  ut 
possis ;  nee  natura  tua  melius,  quam  ut  velis  conservare  quamplu- 
rimos.  Longiorem  orationem  cau^  forsitan  postulat,  tua  certe 
jiatura  breviorem.  Quare,  cum  utilius  esse  arbitrer  te  ipsum, 
<juam  me,  aut  quenquam  loqui  tecum,  finem  jam  faciam :  tantum 
te  ipsum  admonebo,  si  illi  absent!  salutem  dederis,  praesentlbus 
Jiis  omnibus  te  daturum. 


NOTES. 


(17)  Sic  da  hunc  populo.]  It  may  not 
be  improper  to  acquaint  the  reader,  that 
Ligarius  was  a  man  of  distinguished  zeal 
for  the  liberty  of  his  country,  and  that 
after  his  return  he  lived  in  great  confi- 
dence with  Brutus,  who  found  him  a  fit 
person  to  bear  a  part  in  the  conspiracy 
against  Caesar.  Near  the  time  of  its  exe- 
cution, however,  he  happened  to  be 
taken  ill :  and  whet)  Brutus,  in  a  visit  to 


him,  began  to  lament  that  he  was  fallen 
sick  in  a  very  unlucky  hour ;  Ligarius, 
Plutarch  tells  us,  raising  hirflself  present- 
ly upon  his  elbow,  and  taking  Brutus  by 
the  hand,  replied,  Tct  still,  Brutus,  if  you 
mean  to  do  any  thing  worthy  of  yourself, 
lam  well.  I^Jor  did  he  disappoint  Brutus's 
opinion  of  him,  for  we  find  him  after- 
wards ia  the  list  of  the  conspirators. 
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much  T.  Ligariiis,  when  city  quaestor,  was  devoted  to  you  and 
your  dignity.  But  it  is  to  little  purpose  for  me  to  call  this  to 
mind  ;  I  hope  that  you,  whose  nature  and  disposition  it  is  to  for- 
get nothing  but  injuries,  will,  upon  recollection,  remember  some- 
what of  his  conduct  as  a  quaestor,  especially  when  you  call  to 
mind  that  of  some  other  quaestors.  The  same  T.  Ligarius,  then, 
who  at  that  time  meant  nothing  else  than  to  make  you  believe  he 
was  devoted  to  your  service,  and  a  worthy  man  (for  this  he  could 
not  foresee),  now  begs  his  brother's  life  at  your  hands.  When 
you  grant  this,  as  a  reward  of  his  services,  to  both  the  suppli- 
ants, you  will  then  restore  three  brethren  of  distinguished  worth 
and  probity,  not  only  to  one  another,  nor  to  that  numerous  and 
honourable  body,  nor  to  us  his  friends,  but  to  the  service  of  the 
state.  What  you  lately  did  then  in  the  senate,  by  the  illustrious 
M.  Marcellus,'  that  do  now  in  the  foinxm,  by  the  best  of  brothers, 
men  highly  approved  of  by  this  numerous  assembly.  As  you 
granted  Marcellus  to  the  senate,  give  Ligarius  to  the  people, 
whose  affections  you  have  ever  held  so  dear  !  and  if  that  day  was 
glorious  to  yourself,  and  delightful  to  the  Roman  people,  do  not 
hesitate,  I  beseech  you,  Caesar,  to  acquire  the  like  glory  as  often 
as  possible.  For  there  is  nothing  so  popular  as  goodness ;  not 
one  of  your  numerous  virtues  is  either  more  amiable,  or  more 
worthy  of  admiration,  than  your  clemency.  In  nothing  jio  men 
approach  nearer  to  the  gods,  than  by  preserving  their  fellow- 
creatures.  Your  fortune  has  not  any  thing  more  exalted  than 
that  you  have  the  power,  or  your  nature  any  thhig  more  amiable 
than  that  you  have  the  inclination,  to  save  numbers.  This  cause, 
perhaps,  requires  a  longer  speech ;  your  disposition,  certainly  a 
shorter  one.  Wherefore,  as  I  am  persuaded  that  the  language 
of  your  own  heart  will  have  more  efficacy  than  any  thing  that  I, 
or  any  other  person,  can  say,  I  shall  here  conclude,  after  putting 
you  in  mind,  that  by  preserving  the  man  who  is  absent,  you  pre^ 
serve  all  who  are  present. 
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IN  M.  ANTONIUM  PHILIPPIC  ARUM* 

I'lIILIPPlCA    PRIMA. 


I.  Anteouam  de  republfca,  patres  conscripti,  dicam  ea,  qiiae 
dicenda  hoc  tempore  arbitror,  cxponam  vobis  breviter  consilium 
et  profectionis,  et  reversionis  meae.  ( 1 )  Ego,  cum  sperarem  ali- 
quando  ad  vestrimi  consilium  auctoritatemque  rempublicam  esse 
revocatam,  manendum  mihi  statuebam,  quasi  in  vigilia  quadam 
consukri  ac  senatoria;  nee  vero  usquaui  discedebam,  nee  arepub- 


NOTES. 


*  when  Caesar  was  put  to  death  in 
the  senate,   Mark  Antony,  who  was  his 
colleague  in  the  consulship,  apprehend- 
ing some  danger  to  his   own  life,   strip- 
ped himself  of  his  consular  robes,  fled 
home   in  disguise,  began  to  fortify  his 
house,  and  kept  himself  close  all   that 
day  ;  till,  perceiving  the  pacific  conduct 
of  the  conspirators,  he  recovered  his  spi- 
rits, and  appeared  again  the  next  morn- 
ing in  public.  His  sole  view  was  to  seize 
the  government  to  himself,  the  moment 
he  should  be  in  a  condition  to  do  it ;  and 
then,  on  pretence  of  revenging  Caesar's 
death,    to   destroy  all  those   who  were 
likely  to  oppose  him.   Such  were  his  de- 
signs, which  he  pushed  on  with  great  vi- 
gour and  address :  he  made  it  his  busi- 
ness to  gain  time  by  dissembling,  and  de- 
ceiving the  republican  party  into  a  good 
opinion  of  him  :   professed  a  sincere   in- 
clination to  peace,  and  no   other  desire 
than  to  see  the  repubhc  settled  again  on 
its  old  basis.    He  seemed  indeed  to  be  all 
goodness  and  moderation  ;  talked  of  no- 
thing but  healing  measures;  and,  for  a 
proof  of  his  sincerity,  moved  that  the 
conspirators  should  be   invited  to  take 
part  in  the  public  deliberations,  and  sent 
his  son  as  an   hostage  for  their  safety. 
Upon  which  they  all  came  down  from 
the  Capitol,  where  they  had  taken  re- 
fuge :  Brutus  supped  with  Lepidus,  Cas- 


sius  with  Antony  ;  and  the  day  ended  to 
the  universal  joy  of  the  city,  who  ima- 
gined that  their  liberty  was  now  crown- 
ed with  certain  peace.  On  the  pretence 
of  public  concord,  however,  there  were 
several  things  artfully  proposed  and  car- 
ried, of  which  he  afterwards  made  a  most 
pernicious  use.;  particularly  a  decree  for 
the  confirmation  of  all  Caesar's  acts.  He 
soon  let  all  people  see  for  what  end 
he  had  provided  this  decree,  to  which 
the  senate  consented  for  the  sake  of 
peace ;  for,  being  master  both  of  Cae- 
sar's papers,  and  of  his  secretary  Faberi- 
U3,  by  whose  hand  they  were  written,  he 
had  an  opportunity  of  forging  and  insert- 
ing at  pleasure  whatever  he  found  of  use 
to  him ;  which  he  practised  without  any 
reserve  or  management ;  selling  publicly 
for  money,  whatever  immunities  were 
desired  by  countries,  cities,  princes,  or 
private  men,  on  pretence  that  they  had 
been  granted  by  Caesar,  and  entered  in- 
to his  books.  He  gave  several  other  in- 
stances of  his  violence,  which  opened  the 
eyes  of  the  conspirators,  and  convinced 
them  that  there  was  no  good  to  be  ex- 
pected from  him,  nor  from  the  senate  it- 
self, which  was  under  his  influence.  This 
turn  of  affairs  made  Cicero  resolve  to 
prosecute  what  he  had  long  been  pro- 
jecting, his  voyage  to  Greece,  to  spend  a 
few  months  with  his  son  at  Atheos.   He. 
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THE  FIRST  AGAINST  M.  ANTONY. 


€ 


Sect.  I.  defore  I  treat,  conscript  fathers,  of  those  things  rela- 
ting to  the  public,  which  I  think  necessary  to  be  mentioned  on  this 
occasion,  I  shall  explain  to  you,  in  a  few  words,  the  reason  both  of 
my  departure  and  return.  When  1  flattered  myself  that  the  go- 
vernment was  at  length  brought  again  under  your  direction  and 
authority,  I  determined  with  myself  to  continue  here  on  a  kind 
of  a  consular  and  senatorian  watch ;  nor  did  I  once  desert  my 


despaired  of  any  good  from  the  con- 
sulship of  Antony  and  Dolabella,  and  in- 
tended to  see  Rome  no  more  till  their 
successors  Pansa  and  Hirtius  entered  in- 
to office,  in  whose  administration  he  be- 
gan to  place  all  his  hopes.  Having  pre- 
pared every  thing  necessary  for  his  voy- 
age, he  set  sail  for  Greece  :  but  was  dri- 
ven back  by  contrary  winds  to  Leucope- 
tra,  a  promontory  nigh  Rheginm,  and 
forced  to  repose  himself  in  the  villa  of 
his  friend  Valerius,  and  wait  for  the  op- 
portunity of  a  fair  wind.  During  his 
stay  there,  the  principal  inhabitants  of 
the  country  came  to  pay  him  their  com- 
phments,  and  brought  him  news  of  an 
unexpected  turn  of  affairs  at  Rome  to- 
wards a  general  pacification.  This  made 
him  presently  drop  all  thoughts  of  pur- 
suing his  voyage,  and  determine  to  re- 
turn to  Rome,  where  he  arrived  on  the 
last  of  August.  The  senate  met  the  next 
morning,  to  which  he  was  particularly 
summoned  by  Antony  ;  but  excused  him- 
self by  a  civil  message,  as  being  too 
much  ifidisposed  by  the  fatigue  of  his 
journey.  Antony  took  thjs  as  an  affront, 
and  in  great  rage  threatened,  openly  in 
the  senate,  to  order  his  house  to  be  pull- 
ed down,  if  he  did  not  come  immediate- 
ly ;  till,  by  the  interposition  of  the  as- 
sembly, he  was  dissuaded  from  using 


'  any  violence.  The  business  of  the  day 
I  was  to  decree  some  extraordinary  ho- 
j  nours  to  the  memory  of  Caesar,  with  a 
I  religious  supplication  to  him,  as  to  a  di- 
!  vinity.  Cicero  was  determined  not  to 
I  concur  in  it,  yet  knew  that  an  opposi- 
j  tion  would  not  only  be  fruitless  but  dan- 
I  gerous  ;  and  for  that  reason  stayed  away. 
Antony,  on  the  other  hand,  was  desirous 
*  to  have  him  there,  fancying  that  he 
I  would  either  be  frightened  into  a  com- 
I  pliance,  which  would  lessen  him  with  his 
!  own  party,  or,  by  opposing  what  was  in- 
j  tended,  make  him  odious  to  the  soldiery; 
j  but,  as  he  was  absent,  the  decree  passed 
,  without  any  contradiction.  The  senate 
j  met  again  the  next  day,  when  Antony 
;  thought  fit  to  absent  himself,  and  leave 
I  the  stage  clear  to  Cicero ;  who  accord- 
I  "^g'y  appeared,  and  delivered  this  speech, 
,  being  the  first  of  tho«e  which,  in  imita- 
;  fion  of  Demosthenes,  were  called  after- 
wards his  Philippics.  It  was  pronounced 
in  the  sirty-third  year  of  his  age,  and 
the  seven  hundred  and  ninth  from  the 
building  of  the  city. 

(1)  £go,ciim  spt^arem  aliquando  ad 
vestrum  connlium,  &c.]  CaesarV  death 
seemed  the  most  likely  means  of  restor- 
ing that  authority  to  the  senate,  which 
his  aaibition,  while  alive,  had  deprived 
them  of  ;  but,  by  the  aitifice  of  Antony, 
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lica  dejiciebam  oculos,  (2)  ex  eo  die,  quo  in  aedcm  Telluris  con- 
vocati  sumus ;  in  quo  templo,  quantum  in  me  fuit,  jeci  funda- 
mentapacis:  (3)  Atheniensiumque  renovavi  vetus  exemplum  : 
(4)  Graecum  etiam  verbum  usurpavi  quo  tum  in  sedandis  discor- 
diis  usa  erat  civitas  ilia :  atque  omnem  memoriam  discordiarum 
oblivione  sempiterna  delendam  censui.  Praeclara  tum  oratio 
M.  Antonii :  egregia  etiam  voluntas ;  pax  denique  per  eum  et  per 
libcros  ejus  cum  praestantissimis  civibus  confirmata  est.  Atque 
his  principiis  reliqua  conseiitiebant ;  ad  deliberationes  eas,  quas 
habebat  domi  de  republica,  principes  civitatis  adhibebat :  ad  hunc 
ordinem  res  optimas  deferebat :  summa  cum  dignitate  et  constan- 
tia  ad  ea,  quae  quaesita  erant,  respondebat :  nihil  tum,  nisi  quod 
erat  notum  omnibus,  in  C.  Caesaris  commentariis  reperiebatur. 
Num  qui  exsules  restituti  ?  unum  aiebat,  praeterea  neminem. 
^um  immunitates  datae  ?  nullae,  respondebat.  Assentiri  etiam 
nos  Ser.  Sulpicio,  clarissimo  viro,  voluit,  nequa  tabula,  post  idus 
Martias,  uUius  decreti  Caesaris  aut  beneficii,  figeretur.  Multa 
praetereo,  eaque  praeclara :  ad  singulare  enim  M.  Antonii  fac- 
tum festinat  oratio.  (5)  Dictaturam,  quae  vim  jam  regiae  potes- 
tatis  obsederat,  funditus  ex  republica  sustulit,  de  qua  ne  senten- 
tias  quidem  diximus  :  scriptum  senatusconsultum,  quod  fieri  vel- 
let,  attulit :  quo  recitato,  auctoritatem  ejus  summo  studio  secuti 
sumus,  eique  amplissimis  verbis  per  senatusconsultum  gratias  egi- 
mus. 

II.  Lux  quaedam  videbatur  oblata,  non  modo  regno,  quod  per- 
tuleramus,  sed  etiam  regni  timore  sublato :  magnumque  pignus  ab 
eo  reipublicae  datum,  se  liberam  civitatem  esse  velle,  cum  dictato- 
ris  nomen,  quod  saepe  justum  fuisset,  propter  perpetuae  dictaturae 
recentem  memoriam  funditus  ex  republica  sustuHsset.    Liberatus 

NOTES. 


and  the  superior  good  fortune  of  Octavi- 
us,  this  great  end  was  defeated,  to  which 
perhaps  the  inactivity  of  the  conspirators 
at  their  first  setting  out  did  not  a  little 
contribute. 

(2)  Ex  eo  die,  quo  in  aedem  Telluris 
convocati  sumus.']  Two  days  having  been 
spent  after  Caesar's  death,  in  mutual  as- 
surances of  concord  and  amity,  betwixt 
the  conspirators  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Antony  on  the  other ;  on  the  third,  the 
senate  was  convened  by  the  latter  in  the 
temple  of  Tellus,  in  order  to  adjust  the 
conditions  of  their  agreement,  and  con- 
firm them  there  by  some  solemn  act. 
This  temple  seems  to  have  been  particu- 
larly chosen  for  that  purpose,  on  account 
of  its  being  nigh  the  Capitol,  whither 


Brutus  and  his  party  had  fled  for  refuge. 

(3)  Atheniensiuvique  renovavi  vetus  ex. 
emptum.]  Tlie  Athenians,  after  the  ex- 
pulsion  of  the  thirty  tyrants,  set  over 
them  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  enacted  a 
law  containing  a  general  act  of  oblivion 
for  all  that  was  past. 

(4)  Graecum  etiam  verbum  usurpuvi.] 
viz.  B/tv»»-T<«v,  i.  e.  an  amnesty,  or  act  of 
oblivion. 

(5)  Dictaturam,  quae  vim,  &e.]  The 
conspirators  having  been  obliged  to  leave 
Rome,  on  account  of  the  violence  of  the 
mob,  who  were  spirited  up  by  the  abet- 
tors of  Caesar's  tyranny,  Antony,  as  a 
mark  of  his  disposition  to  peace,  and  to 
ingratiate  himself  with  the  senate,  drew 
up  a  decree,  to  abolish  for  ever  the  office 
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post,  or  call  off  my  eyes  from  the  concerns  of  my  countiy,  from 
the  day  on  which  we  met  in  the  temple  of  Tellus ;  where,  as  far 
as  was  in  mv  power,  I  laid  the  foundations  of  peace,  ami  revived 
an  ancient  usage  of  the  Athenians.  I  likewise  borrowtid  a  Greek 
expression,  which  that  state  formerly  made  use  of  in  quieting  the 
commotions  of  their  city ;  and  deUvered  it  as  my  opinion,  that  all 
remembrance  of  civil  discord  should  be  buried  in  eternal  oblivion. 
Admirable  on  that  occasion  was  the  language  of  Mark  Antony ; 
admirable  too  was  his  disposition  towards  the  state ;  in  a  word,  a 
reconciliation  was  confirmed  by  him  and  his  children  with  the  best 
of  our  citizens.  And  to  this  beginning  the  rest  of  his  conduct  was 
then  agreeable.  He  summoned  the  principal  persons  of  the  state, 
to  assist  at  the  consultations,  which  he  held  in  his  own  house,  con- 
cerning public  affairs ;  laid  every  matter  of  importance  before  thiis 
assembly ;  answered  the  questions  that  were  put  to  him,  with  the 
greatest  dignity  and  firmness ;  and  nothing  was  then  found  in  Cae- 
sar's register,  but  what  eveiy  body  knew  of.  Have  any  exiles  been 
restored  ?  the  answer  was,  only  one.  Have  any  immunities  been 
granted  ?  he  answered,  none.  He  even  wanted  us  to  agree  to  what 
was  proposed  by  the  illustrious  Ser.  Sulpicius,  that  no  bills  con- 
taining either  a  decree  or  a  grant  of  Caius  Caesar,  should  be  post- 
ed up  after  the  ides  of  March.  I  omit  many  other  particulars, 
and  those  illustrious  ones,  and  hasten  to  mention  an  extraordinary 
action  of  Mark  Antony's.  He  utterly  abolished  the  dictatorship, 
which,  for  some  time,  had  assumed  regal  authority :  upon  which 
point  we  did  not  so  much  as  declaie  our  sentiments.  He  brought 
an  ordinance  of  the  senate,  ready  dra^vii  up  in  the  manner  in 
which  he  wanted  it  should  pass :  upon  hearing  it  read,  we  com- 
phed  with  the  utmost  readiness ;  and,  by  another  act,  returned 
him  thanks  in  the  most  honourable  terms. 

Sect.  II.  A  new  light  now  seemed  to  break  out  upon  us,  being 
delivered  not  only  from  royalty,  to  which  we  had  actually  been 
subject,  but  from  all  apprehensions  of  its  ever  being  restored :  and 
great  was  the  proof  he  gave  of  his  being  inclined  that  the  state 
should  enjoy  its  liberty,  since  he  utterly  abolished  the  office  of  dic- 
tator, which  had  often  been  legal,  on  account  of  the  recent  memory 
of  its  being  made  perpetual.  The  senate  a  few  days  after  seemed 
to  be  freed  from  aU  apprehensions  of  bloodshed ;  the  fugitive  wh© 


NOTES, 


and  name  of  dictator.  The  senate  passed 
it,  as  It  were  by  acclamation,  without 
putting  it  even  to  tlie  vote ;  and  decreed 
the  thanks  of  the  house  for  it  to  Antony  ; 
who,  as   Cicero   afterwards   tgld   bim, 


had  fixed  an  indelible  infamy  ty  it  on 
Caesar,  in  declaring  to  the  world,  that, 
for  the  odium  of  hii  government,  such 
a  decree  was  become  both  necessary 
and  popular." 


^ 
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caedis  periculo  paucis  post  diebus  senatus  videbatur;  (6)  uncus 
impactus  est  fugitivo  illi,  qui  in  C.  Marii  nomen  invaserat ;  atque 
haec  omnia  communiter  cum  collcga.  Alia  porro  propria  Dola- 
bellae :  quae,  nisi  collega  abfuissct,  credo  eis  fuisse  futura  com- 
munia.  Nam  cum  serperet  in  urbe  infinitum  malum,  idque  mana- 
ret  in  dies  latins;  iidemque  bustum  in  tbro  tacerent,  (7)  qui  illam 
insepultam  sepulturam  efiecerant;  et  quotidie  magis  magisque  per- 
diti  homines,  cum  sui  similibus  servis,  tectis  ac  templis  urbis  mi- 
iiarentur :  (8)  talis  animadversio  fuit  Dolabellae,  cum  in  audaces 
sceleratosque  servos,  tum  in  impuros  et  nefarios  liberos ;  talisque 
eversio  illius  exsecratae  columnae,  ut  mirum  mihi  videatur,  tam 
valde  reliquum  tempus  ab  uno  illo  die  disscnsisse.  Ecce  enim  ka- 
lend.  Juniis,  quibus  ut  adessemus  edixerat,  mutata  omnia:  nihil 
per  senatum,  multa  et  magna  per  seipsum,  et  absente  populo  et 
invito.  Consiiles  designati  se  audere  negabant  in  senatum  venire  : 
patriae  liberatores  urbe  carebant  ea,  cujus  a  cervicibus  jugum  ser- 
vile dejecerant :  quos  tamen  ipsi  consules  et  in  concionibus  et  in 
omni  sermone  laudabant.  (9)  Veterani,  qui  appellantur,  qui- 
bus hie  ordo  diligentissime  cavei'at,  non  ad  conservationem  earum 
rerum,  quas  habebant,  sed  ad  spem  novarum  praedarum  incita- 
bantur.  Quae  cum  audire  mallem,  quam  videre,  (10)  haberem- 
que  jus  legationis  liberum,  ea  mente  discessi,  ut  adessem  kalend. 
Januariis,  quod  initium  senatus  cogendi  fore  videbatur. 

III.   Exposui,   P.  C.  profectionis  consilium ;  nunc  reversionis, 
quae  plus  admirationis  habet,  breviter  exponam.     Cum  Brundu- 


(6)  Uncus  impactus  est  fugitivo  illi,  qui 
in  C.  Marii  nomen  invaserat.']  This  Ma- 
rius,  by  some  called  Chamaces,  by  others 
Heraphilus,  and  by  Appian,  Amatius, 
had  signalised  himself  as  the  chief  incen- 
diary at  Caesar's  funeral,  and  the  subse- 
quent riots;  and  thus  having  seryed  An- 
tony's ends,  in  driving  Brutus  and  his 
party  out  of  the   city,   was  afterwards 


NOTES. 

it,   made   vows  before  it,  and  decided 
certain  law-suits  by  one  of  the  parties 


swearing  by  the  name  of  Caesar.  Dola- 
bella,  who  was  then  Antony's  colleague 
in  the  consulate,  rased  the  pillar  to  the 
ground  ;  the  slaves  who  had  been  instru- 
mental in  rearing  and  worshipping  it,  he 
crucified,  and  the  citizens  he  threw  from 
the  Tarpeian  rock. 


seized  and  strapgled  by  his  order,   his  j  (9)  Veterani,  qui  appellantur.']   When 

carcase  dragged  by  a  hook  to  the  Scalae  i  Antony  had  put  his  affairs  into  the  best 

Gcmonianae,  and  hurled  into  the  Tiber.  |  train   that   he  could,   and  appointed  the 

(7)    Qui  illam  insepultam  sepulturam  I  first  of  June  for  a  meeting  of  the  senate, 

effecerant.]    Cicero  calls  it  insepultam  se-  he  made  a  progress  through  Italy,  in  or- 

jmlturam,  because   all  the   funeral   rites  !  der   to  gather   up   Caesar's   old   soldiers 

were  not  regularly  performed.  j  from  the  several  colonies  and  quarters  ia 

{B)  Talis  animodversiofuit  Dolabellae.]  |  which  they  were  settled.  By  large  bribes. 

The  mob,  headed  by  the  impostor  Ma-  j  and  larger  promises,  he  attached  them  to 

rius  above  mentioned,  and  artfully  spirit-  i  his  interests,  and   drew  great  bodies  of 

ed  up  by  Antony's  agents,  idolized  the  them  towards  Rome,  to  be  ready  for  any 


memory  of  Caesar.  For  this  purpose  they 
reared  a  pillar  twenty  feet  high  in  the 
forum,  and  inscribed  it  parenti  pa- 
triae J  they  performed  sacrifices  upon 


purpose  that  his  affairs  should  require. 

(10)  Haberemque  jus  legatimis  libe- 
rum.] The  legatio  libera  was  an  honorary 
legation  or  embassy,  granted  arbitrarily 
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pretended  to  be  related  to  Caius  Marius,  was  dragged  through  the 
streets  to  execution ;  and  all  this  was  done  in  common  with  his 
colleague.  Otlier  things  there  were,  that  belonged  to  Dolabella  on- 
ly ;  but  had  Antony  been  present,  1  make  no  doubt  but  they  would 
have  been  common  to  both.  For  when  a  boundless  contagion  had 
crept  into  the  city,  and  daily  extended  its  influence  wider ;  and 
those  very  men  were  erecting  a  monument  in  the  forum,  who  had 
performed  those  unfinished  obsequies ;  and  a  set  of  desperate  vil- 
lains, in  conjunction  with  slaves  of  the  same  dispositions,  threat- 
ened the  temples  and  buildings  of  the  city  every  day  more  and 
more ;  such  was  the  vengeance  Dolabella  took  both  of  the  auda- 
cious and  profligate  slaves,  and  the  impious  and  abandoned  citi- 
zens ;  and  such  the  spii'it  he  shewed  when  he  ordered  the  execrable 
pillar  to  be  demoUshed,  that  to  me  it  is  surprising  his  subsequent 
conduct  should  differ  so  widely  from  his  behaviour  on  that  glorious 
day.    For,  behold,  by  the  first  of  June,  the  day  on  which  he  had 
summoned  us  to  meet,  eveiy  thhig  was  changed :  no  one  thing 
was  done  by  the  senate ;  but  many,  and  of  great  consequence  too, 
by  himself,  both  in  the  absence,  and  against  the  inclinations  of  the 
people.     The  consuls  elect  declared  they  durst  not  venture  into 
the  senate ;  the  deliverers  of  their  country,  whom  yet  the  consuls 
themselves  extolled  in  all  their  assemblies,  and  in  their  common 
conversation,  were  banished  that  city,  fiom  whose  neck  they  had 
torn  the  yoke  of  slavery.  The  veterans,  as  they  are  called,  whom 
this  body  had  so  carefully  provided  for,  were  spirited  up,  not  to 
preserve  their  present  possessions,  but  to  hope  for  fixture  plunder. 
As  I  chose  rather  to  hear  of,  than  to  see  these  things,  and  had  ob- 
tained the  privilege  of  an  honorary  embassy,  I  departed  with  a 
resolution  of  returning  to  Rome  on  the  kalends  of  January,  which 
in  all  probability  was  to  be  the  first  day  of  the  senate's  meeting. 

Sect.  III.  Thus,  conscript  fathers,  have  I  laid  before  you  the 
reasons  of  my  departure:  I  shall  now  briefly  acquaint  you  with  the 
motive  of  my  return,  which  has  in  it  somewhat  more  surprising. 

NOTES. 

by  the  senate  to  any  of  its  naembers,  j  When  he  had  resolved  to  prosecute  his 
vrhen  they  travelled  abroad  on  their  pri-  j  voyage  to  Greece  upon  the  present  oc- 
vate  affairs,  in  order  to  give  them  a  pub-  i  casion,  he  wrote  to  Dolabella  to  procure 
lie  character,  and  a  right  to  be  treated  as  '  him  the  grant  of  an  honorary  legation  j 
ambassadors  or  magistrates ;  which,  by  I  and  lest  Antony  should  think  himself 
the  insolence  of  these  great  guests,  was  ;  slighted,  he  wrote  to  him  too  on  the  same 
a  grievous  burden  upon  all  the  states  and  ;  subject.  Dolabella  immediately  named 
cities  through  which  they  passed.  Cice-  i  him  for  one  of  his  own  lieutenants,  which 
ro,  in  his  consulship,  designed  to  abolish  I  answered  his  purpose  siill  better ;  for, 
it ;  but  being  driven  from  that  by  one  of  )  without  obliging  him  to  any  service,  or 
the  tribunes,  he  was  content  to  restrain  '■  limiting  him  to  any  time,  it  left  him  at 
the  continuance  of  it,  which  before  was  j  full  liberty  to  go  wherever  he  pleased, 
iinlimited,    to   the   term   of    one  year.  ; 
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slum,  iterque  illud,  quod  tritum  in  Graeciam  est,  (11)  non  sine 
causa  vitavissem,  kalend.  Sextilibus  veni  Syracusas,  quod  ab  urbe 
ea  transmissio  in  Graeciam  laudabatur :  quae  tamen  urbs  mihi 
conjunctissima,  plus  una  me  nocte  cupiens  retinere,  non  potuit ; 
veritus  sura,  ne  mens  repentinus  ad  meos  necessaries  adventus  sus- 
picionis  aliquid  afFerret,  si  essem  commoratus.  Cum  autem  me  ex 
Sicilia  ad  Leucopetram,  quod  est  promontorium  agri  Rhegini, 
venti  detulissent,  ab  eo  loco  conscendi,  ut  transmitterem :  nee  ita 
multum  provectus,  rejectus  austro  sum  in  eum  ipsum  locum,  unde 
conscenderam ;  cumque  intempesta  nox  esset,  mansissemque  in  villa 
P.  Valerii,  comitis  et  familiaris  mei,  postridieque  apud  eundem, 
ventum  exspectans,  manerem,  municipes  Rhegini  complures  ad  me 
\'enerunt,  ex  his  quidam  Roma  recentes ;  a  quibus  primum  accipio 
M.  Antonii  concionem,  quae  ita  mihi  placuit,  ut  ea  lecta  de  rever- 
sione  primum  coeperim  cogitare :  nee  ita  multo  post  (12)  edictum 
Bruti  adfertur  et  Cassii:  quod  quidem  mihi,  fortasse  quod  eos 
etiam  plus  reipublicae  quam  familiaritatis  gratia  diligo,  plenum 
aequitatis  videbatur.  Addebant  praeterea  (fit  enim  plerumque  ut 
ii,  qui  boni  quid  volunt  adferre,  affingant  aliquid,  quo  faciant  id, 
quod  nuntiant,  laetius),  rem  conventuram ;  kalend.  Sextilibus  se- 
natum  frequentem  fore ;  Antonium,  repudiatis  malis  suasoribus, 
remissis  Galliis  provinciis,  ad  auctoritatem  senatus  esse  rediturum. 

IV.  Tum  vero  tanta  sum  cupiditate  incensus  ad  reditum,  ut 
mihi  nulli  neque  remi  neque  venti  satisfacerent :  non  quo  me  ad 
tempus  occursurum  putarem,  sed  ne  tardius,  quam  cuperem, 
reipublicae  gratularer.  Atque  ego  celeriter  Veliam  devectus 
Brutum  vidi,  quanto  meo  dolore,  non  dico;  turpe  mihi  ipsi 
videbatur,  in  earn  urbem  me  audere  reverti,  ex  qua  Brutus  ce- 
deret;  et  ibi  velle  tuto  esse,  ubi  ille  non  posset.  Neque  verd 
ilium  similiter  atque  ipse  eram,  commotum  esse  vidi;  erectus 
enim  maximi  ac  pulcherrimi  facti  sui  conscientia,  nihil  de  sue 
casu,  multa  de  nostro  querebatur;  ex  quo  primum  cognov^, 
(13)  quae  kalend.  Sextilibus  in  senatu  fuisset  L.  Pisonis  oratio: 
qui  quanquam  parum  erat  (id  enim  ipsum  a  Bruto  audieram)  a 
quibus  debuerat,  adjutus ;  tamen  et  13ruti  testimonio  (quo  quid 
potest  esse  gravius  ?)  et  omnium  praedicatione,  quos  postea  vidi, 
magnam  mihi  videbatur  gloriam  consecutus.     Hunc  igitur  ut 


NOTES. 


(11)  Non  sine  causa  vitavissem.]  It 
appears  from  Cicero  s  le'ters  to  Atticus, 
that  Antony  had  some  legions  at  Brun- 
dusium  :  and  it  is  here  insinuated,  that, 
having  heard  of  his  intention  to  travel 
into  Greece,  they  had  formed  a  design 
of  viraylaying  him. 

(12)  Edictum  Bvuti  adfertur  et  Cassii.'] 
This  relates  to  an  edict  drawn  up  by 
Brutus  and  Cassius,  in  answer  to  one 


published  before  by  Antony,  charging 
them  with  acting  in  opposition  to  the 
public  welfare. 

(13)  Qtiae  kalendis  Sextilibus  in  se- 
natu fuisset  L.  Pisonis  oratio.]  L.  Piso 
was  father-in-law  to  Caesar,  and  had 
signalized  himself  by  a  vigorous  speech 
in  the  senate,  on  the  first  of  August,  ia 
favour  of  the  public  liberty. 
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A\Tien  I  had,  not  without  reason,  avoided  going  to  Brundu- 
sium,  and  left  the  high  road  to  Greece,  I  landed  at  Syracuse 
about  the  first  of  August,  because  I  was  told  the  passage  from 
thence  into  Greece  was  the  best ;  and  though  I  have  the  greatest 
regard  for  that  city,  I  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  stay  any- 
longer  in  it  than  one  night.  I  was  afraid  lest  so  sudden  a  visit  to 
my  friends,  if  I  made  any  stay  with  them,  should  give  some  handle 
for  suspicion.  But  when  I  was  driven  by  contrary  winds  from 
Sicily  to  Leucopetra,  a  promontorv'  in  the  territory  of  Rhegium, 
I  set  sail  from  thence,  with  a  design  of  passing  over.  I  had  not 
proceeded  far,  however,  when  I  was  driven  back  by  a  southerly 
wind  to  the  same  port.  As  it  was  late  at  night,  and'  I  had  lodged 
at  the  house  of  P.  Valerius,  my  companion  and  friend,  with  whom 
I  spent  the  next  day  too,  waiting  for  a  wind,  a  great  many  of  the 
corporation  of  Rhegium,  and  some  of  them  lately  come  from 
Rome,  came  to  see  me.  These  first  gave  me  a  copy  of  Antony's 
speech,  which  so  delighted  me,  that  I  began  to  entertain  thoughts 
of  returning.  Not  long  after,  the  edict  of  Brutus  and  Cassius  was 
brought  me,  which  I  thought  a  veiy  equitable  one,  perhaps  be- 
cause I  love  them  more  on  a  public  than  a  private  account.  They 
told  me  besides  (for  it  generally  happens  that  those  who  are  de- 
sirous of  bringing  any  good  news,  add  something  of  their  own  to 
render  it  more  agreeable),  that  matters  would  be  made  up ;  that 
there  would  be  a  frUl  senate  on  the  first  of  August ;  that  Antony, 
having  dismissed  his  wicked  counsellors,  and  given  up  his  claim 
to  the  provinces  of  Gaul,  would  return  to  his  allegiance  to  the 
senate. 

Sect.  IV.  So  ardent  upon  this  was  my  desire  of  returning,  that 
neither  winds  nor  oars  could  satisfy  my  impatience ;  not  that  I 
thought  I  could  be  here  in  time,  but  that  I  might  not  be  later 
than  I  wished  in  congratulating  my  country.  In  a  short  time  I 
reached  Velia,  where  I  saw  Brutus ;  with  how  much  concern,  I 
shall  not  say.  I  thought  it  a  dishonour  for  me  to  dare  to  return 
to  that  city  which  Brutus  had  been  obliged  to  quit,  and  to  be  de- 
sirous of  remaining  in  safety  in  a  place  where  he  could  not.  But 
he  was  not  affected  in  the  manner  that  I  was ;  for,  supported  by  the 
consciousness  of  so  great  and  glorious  a  deed,  he  complained 
loudly  of  our  misfortunes,  but  said  nothing  of  his  own.  From 
him  I  first  learned  what  kind  of  a  speech  was  delivered  in  the  se- 
nate, on  the  first  of  August,  by  L  Piso;  who,  though  he  was  but 
poorly  seconded  by  those  whose  duty  it  was  (for  this  too  I  heard 
from  Brutus),  yet  both  by  the  testimony  of  Brutus  (and  what  can 
be  of  greater  weight  ?)  and  the  report  of  all  those  I  saw  after- 
wards, he  appeared  to  me  to  have  acquired  great  glory.  I  made 
haste,  therefore,  to  second  him,  who  was  not  seconded  by  those 
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sequerer,  properavi,  quern  praesentes  non  sunt  secuti :  non  ut  pro- 
ficerem  aliquid  (neque  enim  sperabam  id,  neque  praestare  pote- 
ram),  sed  ut,  si  quid  mihi  humanitus  accidisset  (14)  (multa  au- 
tem  impendere  videbantur  praeter  naturam,  praeterque  fatuin), 
hujus  tamen  diei  vocem  hanc  testem  rcipublicae  relinquerem  meae 
perpetuae  erga  se  voluntatis.  Quoniam  utriusque  consilii  cau- 
sam,  patres  conscripti,  probatam  vobis  esse  confido,  priiis  quam 
de  republica  dicere  incipio,  pauca  querar  de  hesterna  M.  Antonii 
injuria,  cui  sum  amicus :  idque  me  nonnullo  ejus  officio  debere 
esse,  prae  me  semper  tuli. 

V.  Quid  tandem  erat  causae,  cur  in  senatum  hesterno  die  tam 
acerbe  cogerer  ?  solus-ne  aberam  ?  an  non  saepe  minus  frequen- 
tes  fuistis  r  an  ea  res  agebatur,  ut  etiam  aegrotos  deferri  oporte- 
ret  ?  Hannibal,  credo,  erat  ad  portas,  aut  de  Pyrrhi  pace  ageba- 
tur :  (15)  ad  quam  causam  etiam  Appium  ilium,  et  caecum  et  se- 
nem,  delatum  esse  memoriae  proditum  est.  De  supplicationibus 
referebatur :  quo  in  genere  senatores  deesse  non  solent ;  cogun- 
tur  enim  non  pignoribus,  sed  eorum,  quorum  de  honore  agitur, 
gi-atia ;  quod  idem  fit,  cum  de  triumpho  rcfertur :  ita  sine  cura 
consules  sunt,  ut  pene  liberum  sit  senatori  non  adesse ;  qui  cum 
mihi  mos  notus  esset,  cumque  de  via  languerem,  et  mihimet  displi- 
cerem,  misi  ,pro  amicitia,  qui  hoc  ei  diceret.  At  ille,  vobis  audi- 
entibus,  cum  fabris  se  domum  meam  venturum  esse  dixit :  niniis 
iracunde  hoc  quidem,  et  valde  intemperanter ;  cujus  enim  male- 
iicii  tanta  ista  poena  est,  ut  dicere  in  hoc  ordine  auderet,  se  pub- 
licis  operis  disturbaturum  publico  ex  senatus  sententia  aedificatam 
domum  ?  quis  autcm  unquam  tanto  damno  senatorem  coegit  ? 
(16)  aut  quid  est  ultra  pignus,  aut  mulctam?  qui  si  scisset,  quam 
sententiam  dicturus  essem,  remisisset  aliquid  profecto  de  severi- 
tate  cogendi. 

NOTES. 


(14)  Multa  autem  impendere  videban- 
tur praeter  naturam,  praeterque  fatuvi.] 
As  the  commentary  of  Abramius  may- 
throw  some  light  upon  these  words,  we 
shall  here  transcribe  it :  "  Ilia  mors," 
says  he,  "  est  secundum  naturam,  et  se- 
"  cundum  fata,  quae  ex  principiis  natu- 
*'  rae  intrinsecis,  et  ex  pugna  quatuor 
"  primarum  qualitatum,  una  praevalente 
*'  contingit.  Ilia  praeter  naturam  qui- 
*'  dem,  sed  tamen  secundum  fata,  quae 
'•  ab  externa  causarum  serie  infertur  ;  ut 
*'  si  quis  incendio,  vel  naufragio,  vel  alio 
♦'  casu  pereat.  Ilia  praeter  naturam, 
«  praeterque  fatum,  quae  nee  a  princi- 
"  piis  naturae  intrinsecis,  nee  a  causis 
««  externis  agendi  necessitate  constrictis, 
*'  eed  ab  hominis  libertate  dependit ;  ut 
"  cum  quis  mortem  sibi  consciscit,  vel  al- 
•'  terius  scelere  occiditur." 

(15)  Ad  ^uam  causam  etiam  Appium 


ilium,  et  caecum  et  senem,  &c.]  When 
Pyrrhus  sent  Cyneas  to  Rome  to  nego- 
ciate  a  piece  with  the  senate,  several  of 
the  senators  discovered  a  strong  inclina- 
tion to  enter  into  a  treaty.  A  rumour 
of  this  disposition  being  spread  through 
the  city,  came  to  the  ears  of  Appius 
Claudius,  the  famous  orator  and  civilian, 
who  had  for  some  time,  on  account  of  his 
great  age  and  the  loss  of  his  sight,  re- 
tired from  all  public  business,  and  con- 
fiued  himself  wholly  to  his  family.  Upon 
hearing  the  report  of  what  passed  in  the 
senate,  he  caused  himself  to  be  carried  in 
the  arms  of  his  domestics  to  the  door  of 
the  senate-house,  where  his  sons  and  his 
sons-in-law  met  him,  and  led  him  into 
the  assembly,  which  was  hushed  into  a 
profound  silence  the  moment  he  appear- 
ed. The  firm  and  honest  speech  whi.;h 
the  venerable  old  man  made  upon  the  oc- 
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that  were  present;  not  that  I  could  be  of  any  senice  (for  that  I 
neither  expected,  nor  was  it  in  my  power),  but  that  it  I  should 
happen  to  share  in  the  common  lot  of  humanity  (and  many  things 
indeed  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  nature  and  fate  seemed  to 
threaten),  I  might  at  least  bequeath  to  my  country  the  speech  I 
made  on  this  occasion,  as  a  lasting  monument  of  my  affection. 
As  I  now  flatter  myself,  conscript  fathers,  that  my  conduct  in 
both  respects  has  met  with  your  approbation,  before  I  enter  on 
what  concerns  the  state',  I  shall  beg  leave  to  complain  briefly  of  tha 
injury  done  me  yesterday  by  M.  Antony,  wl>ose  friend  I  profess  my- 
self to  be;  and  that  I  ought  to  be  so,  on  account  of  some  obligations 
he  has  laid  me  under,  I.  have  always  been  ready  to  acknowledge. 

Sect.  V.  What  then  was  the  reason  why  I  was  pressed  yester- 
day in  so  harsh  a  manner  to  assist  in  the  senate  ?  was  I  the  only 
person  absent  ?  have  you  not  frequently  had  a  thinner  house  ?  was 
the  business  under  consideration  of  such  importance  that  there 
was  a  necessity  even  of  carrying  the  sick  thither  ?  Hannibal,  I 
Mippose,  was  at  our  gates,  or  the  debate  was  about  a  peace  vdth 
Pyrrhus ;  on  which  occasion,  we  are  told,  the  great  Appius  was 
carried  to  the  senate,  old  and  blind  as  he  was.  The  question  was 
about  supplications,  in  which  kind  of  debates  the  seilators  are  ge- 
nerally present,  not  with  a  view  to  save  their  forfeitures,  but  out 
of  regard  to  those  whose  honours  are  under  debate ;  which  is  like- 
wise the  case  when  the  question  is  concerning  a  triumph.  So  un- 
concerned on  such  an  occasion  are  the  consuls,  that  a  senator  is 
almost  at  liberty  to  be  absent.  As  I  was  no  stranger  to  this  form, 
fatigued  with  my  journey,  and  uneasy  in  my  own  thoughts,  I  sent, 
as  a  friend,  to  acquaint  him  with  it.  But  he,  in  your  hearing,  de- 
clared that  he  would  come  himself  to  my  house  with  workmen. 
Too  passionately,  indeed,  and  intemperately  spoken  !  for  what 
crime  could  deserve  such  a  punishment  as  could  justify  his  declar- 
ing in  this  assembly,  that  he  would  come  with  the  workmen  of 
the  public,  to  pull  down  a  house  built  by  a  decree  of  the  senate  at 
the  public  charge  ?  Who  ever  laid  a  senator  under  such  compul- 
sion ?  or  what  penalty  is  there  in  such  a  case  beyond  a  forfeit  or 
a  fine  ?  Had  he  but  knowni  what  I  had  to  say,  he  would  certainly 
have  remitted  somewhat  of  his  severity. 

NOTES. 

casion,  so  awakened  the  Roman  spirit  in  j  tarn?]  In  the  later  times  of  the  repubh'c. 


the  senators,  that,without  farther  debate, 
they  unanimously  passed  a  decree  in- 
stantly to  dismiss  the  ambassador  with 
this  answer  :  that  the  Romans  noiUd  enter 


the  usual  way  of  calling  the  senators  was 
by  an  edict  appointing  the  time  and  place, 
and  published  several  days  before,  that 
the  notice  might  be  more  public.    If  any 


hUo  no  treaty  with  king  Fi/rrhus,  so  long  senator  refused  or  neglected  to  obey  the 

as  he  continued  in  Italy;  but  with  all  their  '  summons,  the  consul  could  oblige  him  to 

strength  would  pursue  the  ivar  against  him,  j  give  surety  for  the  payment  of  a  certain 

though  he  should  vanquish  a  thousand  La-  !  fine,  if  the  reasons  of  his  absence  should 

vinius's.  j  not  be  allowed. 

(J  6)  Aut  quid  est  ultra  pignut,  ant  mul-  j 


ik 
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VI.  An  me  censetis,  P.  C.  quod  vos  inviti  secuti  estis,  decretu- 
rum  fuisse,  (17)  ut  paientalia  cum  supplicationibus  miscereiitur? 
ut  inexpiabiles  religiones  in  rempublicani  inducerentur  ?  ut  decer- 
nerentur  supplicationes  mortuo  ?  nihil  dico,  cui :  fuerit  ille  L. 
Brutus,  qui  et  ipse  regio  dominatu  rempublicani  liberavit,  (18)  et 
ad  similera  virtutem,  et  simile  factum,  stirpem  jam  prope  in  quin- 
gentesimum  annum  propagavit;  adduci  tamen  non  possem,  ut 
quenquam  mortuum  conjungerem  cum  deorum  immortalium  reli- 
^ione ;  ut,  cujus  sepulcrum  nusquam  extet,  ubi  parentetur,  ei  pub- 
lice  supplicetur.  Ego  vero  eam  sententiam  dixissem,  patres  con- 
scripti,  ut  me  adversus  populum  Romanum,  si  quis  accidisset  gra- 
vior  reipublicae  casus,  si  bellum,  si  morbus,  si  fames,  facile  pos- 
sem defendere ;  quae  partim  jam  sunt,  partim  timeo  ne  impende- 
ant.  ksed  hoc  ignoscant  dii  immortelles,  velim,  et  populo  Roma- 
no, qui  id  non  probat,  et  huic  ordini,  qui  decrevit  invitus.  Quid, 
de  reliquis  reipublicae  malis  licet-ne  dicere  ?  mihi  vero  licet,  et 
semper  licebit,  dignitatem  tueri,  mortem  contemnere:  potestas 
modo  veniendi  in  hunc  locum  sit,  dicendi  periculum  non  recuso. 
Atque  utinam,  P.  C.  kalendis  Scxtilibus  adesse  potuissem  !  non 
quo  profici  potuerit  aliquid,  sed  ne  unus  modo  consularis,  quod 
turn  accidit,  dignus  illo  honore,  dignus  republica  inveniretur. 
Qua  quidem  ex  re  magnum  accipio  dolorem,  homines  amplissi- 
mis  popuh  Romani  beneficiis  usos,  L,  Pisonem,  ducem  optimae 
sententiae  non  secutos.  Idcirco-ne  nos  populus  Romanus  consu- 
les  fecit,  ut  in  altissimo  amplissimoque  gradu  dignitatis  locati, 
rempublicam  pro  nihilo  haberemus  ?  non  modo  voce  nemo  L.  Pi- 
soni  consularis,  sed  ne  vultu  quidem  assensus  est.  Quaenam  (ma- 
lum ! )  est  ista  voluntaria  servitus  ?  fuerit  quaedam  necessaria ;  nee 
ego  hoc  ab  omnibus  iis  desiderio,  qui  sententiam  loco  consular!  di- 
cimt :  alia  causa  est  eorum,  quorum  silentio  ignosco ;  alia  eorum, 
quorum  vocem  requiro  :  quos  quidem  doleo  in  suspicionem  popu- 
lo Romano  venire,  non  modo  metus,  quod  ipsum  esset  turpe,  sed 
alium  alia  de  causa  deesse  dignitati  suae. 


NOTES. 


(17)  Ut  parentalia  cum  supplicationibus 
miscerentur.']  The  parentalia  were  only 
feasts  held,  and  sacrifices  offered  in  me- 
mory of  the  dead.  They  were  called  pa- 
rentalia, because  performed  on  account 
of  parents  and  relations, 

(18)  £t  ad  similem  virtutem,  et  simile 
factum,  stirpem,  &c.]  This  account  of  M. 
Brutus's  descent  from  L.  Brutus,  who  ex- 
pelled Tarquin,  and  gave  freedom  to 
liome,  is  called  in  question  by  some  of 


the  ancient  writers ;  and  particuhirly  by 
Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  who  alleges 
several  arguments  against  it,  which  seem 
to  be  very  plausible.  While  Brutus  lived, 
however,  it  was  universally  allowed  to 
him  :  Cicero  mentions  it  frequently  as  a 
fact  that  nobody  doubted ;  and  often 
speaks  of  the  image  of  old  Brutus,  which 
Marcus  kept  in  his  house  among  those 
of  his  ancestors :  and  Atticus,  who  was 
peculiarly  curious  in  the  antiquities  of 
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Sect.  VI.  Do  you  imagine,  conscript  fethers,  that  though  you 
were  obliged  to  comply,  I  would  have  given  my  voice  for  mixing 
parental  obsequies  with  public  thanksgivings?  for  introducing  in- 
expiable rites  into  the  state  ?  for  decreeing  supplications  to  a  dead 
person,  I  ^vill  not  say  who?  Had  it  been  L.  Brutus,  who,  with  his 
ov^Ti  hand,  delivered  Rome  from  regal  tyranny,  and,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  almost  five  hundre<l  years,  hath  propagated  a  race,  vir- 
tuous like  himself,  to  do  their  country  the  like  glorious  service,  I 
should  never  have  been  prevailed  upon  to  blend  the  honours  of 
the  gods  with  that  of  a  dead  man ;  to  consent  that  he,  who  has 
no  where  a  monument  for  the  parental  obsequies,  should  have 
public  supplications  paid  him.  These,  conscript  fathers,  were  the 
sentiments  I  should  have  delivered,  that  I  might  have  easily  justi- 
fied myself  to  the  people  of  Rome,  in  case  of  any  heavy  calamity, 
through  war,  through  pestilence  or  famine ;  part  of  which  has  eJ- 
ready  fallen  upon  us,  and  more,  I  am  afraid,  threatens  us.  But 
I  hope  the  immortal  gods  will  pardon  the  people  of  Rome  who 
do  not  approve  it ;  and  the  senate,  who  decreed  it  contrary  to 
their  inclinations.  What !  must  we  not  speak  of  the  other  griev- 
ances of  the  state  ?  I  may,  and  ever  will  assert  my  dignity,  and 
despise  death.  Let  me  but  have  the  liberty  of  coming  into  this 
assembly,  and  I  shall  never  decline  the  danger  of  speaking  freely. 
And,  O  conscript  fathers,  that  I  could  have  been  present  on  the 
first  of  August !  not  that  my  presence  could  have  been  of  any 
service,  but  that  there  might  not  have  been,  as  was  then  the  case, 
only  one  consular  person,  who  was  worthy  of  that  honour,  and 
worthy  of  the  state.  1  his,  indeed,  is  matter  of  great  concern  to 
me,  that  the  men  who  have  enjoyed  the  highest  honours  of  the 
state,  did  not  second  L.  Piso,  who  m.ade  so  excellent  a  proposal. 
Was  it  for  this  .the  people  of  Rome  raised  us  to  consular  dignity-, 
that,  when  placed  in  the  highest  and  most  honourable  station,  we 
should  set  at  nought  the  commonwealth  ?  Not  a  consular  express- 
ed, nor  even  looked  assent  to  what  Piso  proposed.  A  curse  on 
this  voluntary  servitude !  it  is  too  much  that  we  are  subject  to  a 
necessary  one.  I  do  not  expect  that  all  those  who  are  of  consular 
rank,  should  dehver  their  sentiments.  The  case  of  those  whose 
silence  I  pardon,  is  different  from  theirs  whose  voices  I  demand. 
I  am  indeed  sorry  to  see  them  suspected  by  the  Roman  people, 
not  of  fear  only,  though  that  would  be  scandalous,  but  of  being 
severally  wanting;  to  their  dicrnitv,  for  several  causes. 


NOTES. 


the  Roman  families,  drew  np  Brntus's 
geiierlogy  for  him,  deducing  hU  succes- 
sion from  that  old  hero,  in  a  direct  lice 


through  all  the  intermediate  ages  fros 
father  to  son. — Com.  Nep,  viL  Alt. 

Oo 
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VII.  Quare  primum  maximas  gratias  et  habeo  et  ago  L.  Pisoni\ 
qui  non,  quid  cfficere  posset  in  repubiica,  cogitavit,  sed  quid  ipse 
faccre  dcberct :  deinde  a  vobis,  P.  C.  peto,  ut,  etiamsi  scqiii  iniiius 
audebitis  orationciu  atque  auctoritateni  meam,  bcnigiie  me  tamen, 
ut  fecistis  adhiic,  audiatis.  Prinuim  igitur  acta  Caesaris  servanda 
censeo :  non  quo  probcni ;  quis  enim  id  quidem  potest  ?  sed  quia 
rationeni  habendum  maxime  arbitror  pacis  at(}ue  otii.  (1 9)  Vcllem 
adcsset  Antonius,  modo  sine  advocatis :  sed,  ut  opinor,  licet  ei  mi- 
nus valere;  quod  mihi  heri  per  ilium  non  liccbat.  Doceret  me, 
vel  potius  vos,  P.  C.  quemadmodum  ipse  Caesaris  acta  defenderet. 
An  in  commentariolis  et  chirographis,  et  libcUis  se  uno  auctore  pro- 
latis,  ac  ne  prolatis  quidem.  sed  tantummodo  dictis,  acta  Caesaris 
iirma  erunt?  quae  iiic  in  aes  incidit,  in  quo  populi  jussa,  perpetu- 
asquc  leges  esse  voliiit,  pro  nihilo  habebuntur?  Ecjuidem  sic  ex- 
istimo,  nihil  tarn  esse  in  actis  Caesaris,  quam  leges  Caesaris:  an, 
si  cui  quid  ille  promi:jit,  id  erit  fixum  ?  quod  idem  facere  non  po- 
tuit,  ut  multis  multa  promissa  non  fccerit;  quae  tameh  multo  plura 
illo  mortuo  reperta  sUnt,  quam  vivo  beneficia  per  omnes  annos 
tributa,  et  data ;  sed  ea  non  muto,  non  moveo :  summo  etiam  stu- 
dio praeclara  illius  acta  defendo :  (20)  pecunia  utinam  ad  Opis  ma- 
iieret ;  crucnta  ilia  quidem,  sed  his  temporibus,  cum  iis,  quorum 
est,  non  redditur,  necessaria ;  quanquam  ea  quoquc  sit  effusa,  si  ita 
in  actis  fuit.  Ecquid  est,  quod  tam  proprie  dici  possit  actum  ejus^ 
qui  togatus  in  repub.  cum  potestate  imperioquc  versatussit,  quam 
lex  ?  (juaere  acta  Gracchi,  leges  Semproniae  proferentur :  quaere 
SuUae,  Corneliae:  quid?  Cn.  Pompeii  tertius  consulatus  in  qui- 
bus  actis  constitit  ?  nempe  in  legibus :  a  Caesare  ipso  si  quaereres, 
quidnam  egisset  in  urbe  et  in  toga;  leges  multas  responderet  se  et 
praeclaras  tulissc ;  chii'ographa  vero  aut  mutaret,  aut  non  daret : 
aut  si  dedisset,  non  istas  res  in  actis  suis  duceret.  Sed  ea  ipsa  con- 
cedo :  quibusdam  in  rebus  etiam  conniveo :  in  maximis  vero  rebus., 
id  est,  legibus,  acta  Caesaris  dissolvi,  ferendum  non  puto. 


NOTES. 


(19)  Fellem  adesset  Antonius,  modb 
sine  adoocalis.]  Cicero  here  means  those 
veteran  soldiers  whom  Antony  generally 
carried  with  him  to  the  senate  house  in 
order  to  intimidate  the  senators,  and  awe 
them  into  a  compliance  with  his  mea- 
sures. 

(20)  Pecunia  utinam  ad  Opis  manerel.] 
Amon^  other  instances  of  Antony's  vio- 
lence he  seized  the  puilic  treasure,  which 


Caesar  had  deposited  for  the  occasions  oi 
the  government  in  the  temple  of  Ops, 
amountinor  to  above  five  millions  and  a 
half  of  our  money.  With  this  he  paid  off 
his  debts,  which,  at  the  time  of  Caesar's 
death,  amounted  to  above  three  hundred 
thousand  pounds  ;  purchased  soldiers ; 
and  gained  over  to  his  measures  his  col- 
league Dclabella,  who  had  long  been 
oppressed  with  the  load  of  his  debts. 
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Sect.  VII.  In  the  first  place,  then,  I  return  my  sinccrest  ac- 
knowletlgments  to  L.  Piso,  who  considered  not  what  was  in  liis 
power,  but  what  was  his  duty  to  do  for  the  state :  in  the  next 
place,  I  beg  of  you,  conscript  fathers,  that  though  you  should  not 
have  the  courage  to  support  my  speech  and  my  authority,  vou 
would  at  least,  as  you  have  hidierto  done,  give  me  a  favourable 
hearing.  First,  then,  I  give  it  as  my  opinion,  that  Caesar  s  acts 
should  be  confirmed ;  not  that  I  approve  them,  for  who  indeed 
can  ?  but  because  I  think  we  ought  to  pay  the  greatest  regard  to 
peace  and  tranquillity.  I  wish  Antony  were  present,  but  without 
his  counsel.  He,  I  presume,  has  a  privilege  to  be  indisposed* 
though  yesterday  I  could  have  no  such  indulgence.  He  would 
shew  me,  or  rather  you,  conscript  fathers,  in  what  manner  he  de- 
fends Caesar's  acts.  Shall  the  acts  of  Caesai*,  contained  in  his 
notes,  his  minutes  and  memorandums,  produced  by  this  man  on- 
ly, nay,  not  even  produced,  but  said  to  be  extant,  remain  in  foixe  ? 
and  shall  what  he  engraved  on  brass,  by  which  he  admitted  the 
commands  of  the  people,  and  declared  their  laws  perpetual,  be  of 
no  account  ?  I  am  indeed  of  opinion,  that  nothing  is  so  much, 
the  act  of  Caesar,  as  the  laws  of  Caesar.  If  he  has  made  any  ytviy- 
mises  to  one,  must  those  promises  remain  in  force,  when  he  him- 
self could  not  have  performed  them  ?  as  he  actually  made  many 
promises  to  several  which  he  never  performed;  but  which  are 
found  out  in  much  greater  numbers  since  his  death,  than  he  ever 
bestowed  bounties  in  his  life.  Yet  these  I  am  neither  for  chang- 
ing, nor  altering ;  nay,  his  noble  acts  I  defend  with  the  greitest 
zeal.  I  wish  the  money  were  still  in  the  temple  of  Ops.  It  was 
indeed  stained  with  blood ;  but  since  it  is  not  restored  to  those  to 
whom  it  belongs,  it  might  be  serviceable  to  us  on  this  occasion. 
Yet  let  that  too  be  dissipated,  if  Caesar's  acts  will  have  it  so.  Is 
there  any  thing  that  can  with  so  much  propriety  be  called  the  act 
rf  a  man,  who  in  peactable  robes  was  invested  with  power  and 
authority  in  the  state,  as  a  law  which  he  passetl?  ask  for  the  acts 
of  Gracchus,  and  the  Sempronian  laws  will  be  produced:  ask  ior 
Sylla's,  the  Cornelian.  Besides,  in  \vliat  acts  consisted  Ponijjev's 
third  consulate?  In  his  laws,  most  certainly.  Had  you  a^ked 
Caesar  himself  what  he  had  done  in  the  city  and  senate,  he  would 
have  replied  that  he  had  passed  many  and  excellent  laws.  But  as 
to  his  notes,  he  would  either  have  altered  them,  or  not  givea 
them ;  or  if  he  had  given  them,  he  would  not  have  reckoned  them 
among  "his  acts.  Yet  even  these  things  I  give  up,  some  others  I 
connive  at:  but,  in  the  most  important  points,  that  is,  in  his  laws, 
I  ajn  of  opinion  that  we  ought  not  to  suffer  Caesar's  acts  to  be 
annulled. 
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VIII.  Quae  lex  melior,  utilior,  optima  etiam  republ.  saepius 
flagitata,  quam  ne  praetoriae  provinciae  plus  quam  annum,  neve 
plus  quam  biennium  consulares  obtinerentur  ?  Hac  lege  sublata, 
videnturne  vobis  acta  Caesaris  servari?  (21)  quid?  ea  lege,  quae 
promulgata  est  de  tertia  decuria  judicium,  nonne  omnes  judiciariae 
leges  Caesaris dissolvuntur?  Et  vos  acta  Caesaris  defenditis,  qui  leges 
ejus  evertitis  ?  nisi  forte,  si  quid  memoriae  causa  retulit  in  libellum, 
id  numerabitur  in  actis,  et  quamvis  iniquum  et  inutile  sit,  defen- 
detur  :  quod  ad  popukim  centuriatis  comitiis  tulit,  id  in  actis  Cae- 
saris non  habebitur.  At  quae  est  ista  tertia  decuria?  Centurionum, 
inquit.  Quid?  isti  ordini,  judicatus  lege  Julia,  etiam  ante  Pompeia, 
Aurelia  non  patebat  ?  Census  praefiniebatur,  inquit,  non  centuri- 
oni  quidem  solum,  sed  equiti  etiam  Romano.  Itaque  viri  fortissimi 
atque  honestissimi,  qui  ordines  duxerunt,  res  etjudicant  et  judica- 
verunt.  Non  quaero,  inquit,  istos :  quicunque  oi'dinem  duxit,  ju- 
dicet.  At  si  ferretis,  quicunque  equo  meruisset,  quod  est  laudatius, 
nemini  probaretis.  In  judice  enim  spectari  et  fortuna  debet,  et 
dignitas.  Non  quaero,  inquit,  ista :  addo  etiam  judices  manipu- 
lares,  (22)  ex^legione  Alaudarum ;  aliter  enim  nostri  negant  posse 
se  salvos  esse.  O  contumeliosum  honorem  iis  quos  ad  judicandum 
nee  opinantes  vocatis  !  hie  enim  est  legis  index,  ut  ii  in  tertia  de- 
curia judicent,  qui  libere  judicare  non  audeant:  in  quo  quantus 
est  error,  dii  immortales,  eorum,  qui  istam  legem  excogitaverunt ! 
ut  enim  quisque  sordidissimus  videbitur,  ita  libentissime  severitate 
judicandi  sordes  suas  eluet :  laborabitque,  ut  honestis  dccuriis  po- 
tius  dignus  videatur,  quam  in  turpem  jure  conjectus. 

IX.  Altera  promulgata  lex  est,  ut  et  de  vi,  et  de  majcstate  dam- 
nati,  ad  populum  provocent,  si  velint :  haec  utrum  tandem  lex  est, 
an  legum  omnium  dissolutio  ?  quis  enim  est  hodie,  cujus  intcrsit 
istam  legem  manere?  nemo  reus  est  legibus  illis,  nemo  quern  fu- 
turum  putemus;  armis  enim  gesta  nunquam  profecto  in  judicium 
vocabuntur.  At  res  popularis ;  utinam  quidem  vellet  is  aliquid  esse 


NOTES. 


(21)  Qtdd  ?  ea  lege,  quae  promulgata 
est,  ^c]  Caesar  had  passed  a  law  con- 
fining the  judicial  power  to  the  senators 
and  knights,  and  excluding  the  Tribuni 
Aerarii,  who  before  had  acted  as  judges. 
Antony  was  now  desirous  of  adding  a 
third  order  to  the  two  former,  to  be 
chosen  out  of  the  centurions. 

(22)  Ex  legions  yilaudaruvi.]  This  le- 
gion of  the  Alandae  was  first  raised  by 
Caesar,  and  composed  of  the  natives  of 
Gaul,  armed  and  disciplined  after  the 


Roman  manner,  to  which  he  gave  the 
freedom  of  Rome.  He  called  it  by  a 
GalUc  name  Alaudae,  which  signifieth  a 
kind  of  lark,  or  little  bird,  with  a  tuft  or 
crest  rising  upon  its  head ;  in  imitation 
of  which,  this  legion  wore  a  crest  of 
feathers  on  the  helmet ;  from  which  ori- 
gin the  word  was  adopted  into  theLatin 
tongue.  Antony,  out  of  compliment  to 
these  troops,  and  to  assure  himself  of 
their  fidelity,  made  a  judiciary  law,  by 
which  he  erected  a  third  class  of  judge?,. 
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Sect.  VIII.  Was  ever  a  law  of  greater  impoi-tance  and  utility, 
or  more  frequently  demanded  in  the  best  times  of  the  state,  than 
that  the  praetorian  provinces  should  not  be  held  longer  than  a  yeai', 
nor  the  consular  longer  than  two  ?  If  this  law  be  abohshed,  can 
you  imagine  that  Caesar's  acts  remain  in  force  ?  What*l  are  not 
all  Caesar's  judicial  laws  rendered  void,  by  that  which  has  been 
proraulged  in  relation  to  a  third  decurj-  of  judges  ?  And  do  you 
defend  Caesar's  acts,  who  thus  abolish  his  laws  ?  unless  whatever 
he  set  dow  n  by  way  of  memorandum  in  his  pocket-book,  is  to  be 
deemed  his  act,  and,  how  unjust  or  useless  soever,  to  be  defended ; 
whilst  that  which  he  enacted  in  the  fullest  assemblies  of  the  people, 
is  not  to  be  accounted  an  act  of  his.  But  of  whom  is  this  third 
decury  composed  ?  of  centurions,  says  he.  How  ?  by  the  Julian 
law ;  and  before  that,  by  the  Pompeian  and  Aurelian,  that  order 
was  excluded  from  all  judieial  audiority.  A  certain  estate,  says  he, 
was  proscribed.  Yes ;  and  that  not  only  to  a  centurion,  but  to  a 
Roman  knight.  Accordingly  the  bravest  and  worthiest  men  that 
are  at  the  head  of  corps  still  act,  and  have  long  acted  in  a  judicial 
capacity.  I  mean  not  these,  says  he,  but  let  every  man  diat  has 
headed  a  corps,  have  a  power  to  judge.  But  if  you  were  to  enact, 
that  whoever  had  served  on  horseback,  which  is  the  more  honour- 
able service,  might  sit  as  judge,  you  would  not  gain  the  approba- 
tion of  a  single  person :  for  in  a  judge,  both  his  rqnk  and  fortune 
are  to  be  regarded.  These,  says  he,  I  don't  mind ;  I  am  even  for 
creating  additional  judges  out  of  the  subalterns  of  the  Gallic  le- 
gion ;  for  otherwise,  our  party  say,  they  cannot  be  safe.  Reproach- 
ful honour  to  those,  whom  you  thus  unexpectedly  raise  to  the  seat 
of  justice ;  for  this  is  the  title  of  the  lav.-,  that  those  should  act  as 
judges  in  the  third  decury  who  are  not  at  liberty  to  judge  freely. 
Immortal  gods  !  what  an  error  was  this  in  those  who  contrived 
that  law ;  for  in  proportion  as  each  shall  ajipear  a  contemptible 
tool,  the  more  solicitous  will  he  be  to  wipe  off  his  infamy  by  judg- 
ing with  severity,  that  he  may  seem  to  be  worthy  of  being  a  mem- 
ber in  the  honourable,  rather  than  to  be  thrust  deservedly  into 
the  disgraceful  decuries. 

Sect.  IX.  There  is  another  law  promulged,  by  which  those 
who  are  convicted  of  violence  and  treason,  may  appeal,  if  they 
please,  to  the  people.  Whether  now  is  this  a  law,  or  an  abro- 
gation of  all  lavvs  ?  For  what  man  living  is  there,  whose  interest 
it  is  that  this  law  should  pass?  No  one  is  prosecuted  upon 
these  laws,  nor  any  one  likely  to  be ;  for  men  surely  will  never  be 
brought  t0  a  trial  for  what  they  have  done  in  anns.  But  the  thing 


to  be  drawn  from  the  oflGcers  of  this  le- 
gion, and  added  to  the  ether  two  of  the 

senators  and  knights ;  for  which  Cicero 


often  reproaches  him,  as  being  a  most 
icfamciis  prostitution  of  the  dignity  of 
the  republic. 
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populare ;  omnes  enim  jam  civcs  de  reipub.  salute,  una  et  mente 
et  voce  consentiunt.  Quae  est  igitur  ista  cupiditas  ejus  legis  fe- 
rendae,  quae  turpitudinem  summam  habeat,  gratiam  nullam? 
quid  enim  turpius,  quam  qui  majestatem  populi  Romani  per  vim 
minucrit,  eum  damnatum  judicio,  ad  earn  ipsam  vim  Tjfjfferti, 
propter  quam  sit  jure  damnatus  ?  Sed  quid  plura  de  lege  dispu- 
te ?  quasi  vero  id  agatur,  ut  quisquam  provocet ;  id  agitur,  id 
fertur,  ne  quis  omnino  unquam  istis  legibus  reus  fiat.  Quis 
enim  aut  accusator  tarn  amens  reperietur,  qui  reo  condemnato 
objici  se  multitudini  conductae  velit  ?  aut  judex,  qui  reum  dam- 
nare  audeat,  ut  ipse  ad  operas  mercenarias  statim  protrahatur  ? 
Non  igitur  provocatio  ista  lege  datur  :  sed  duae  maxim  e  saluta- 
res  leges  quaestionesque  tolluntur.  Quid  est  igitur  aliud  adhor- 
tari  adolescentes,  ut  turbulenti,  ut  seditiosi,  ut  perniciosi  cives  ve- 
lint  esse?  quam  autem  ad  pestem  furor  tribunitius  impelli  non 
poterit,  his  duabus  quaestionibus,  de  vi,  et  de  majestate  sublatis  ? 
Quid,  quod  abrogatur  legibus  Caesaris,  quae  jubent  ei,  qui  de 
vi,  itemque  ei,  qui  majestatis  damnatus  sit,  aqua  et  igni  interdi- 
ci  ?  quibus  cum  provocatio  datur,  nonne  acta  Caesaris  rescin- 
duntur  ?  Quae  quidem  ego,  P.  C.  qui  ilia  nunquam  probavi,  ita 
conservanda  concordiae  causa  arbitratus  sum,  et  non  modo,  quas 
vivus  Caesar  leges  tulisset,  infirmandas  hoc  tempore  non  puta- 
rem,  sed  ne  illjis  quidem  quas  post  mortem  Caesaris  prolataS  esse 
et  fixas  videtis; 

X.  De  exsilio  rcducti  a  mortuo  :  civitas  data  non  solum  singu- 
lis, sed  etiam  nationibus  et  provinciis  universis  a  mortuo :  immu- 
jiitatibus  infinitis  sublata  vectigalia  a  mortuo.  Ergo  haec  uno, 
verum  optimo,  auctore  dojno  prolata  defendimus :  eas  leges,  quas? 
ipse  vobis  inspectantibus  i:ecitavit,  pronunciavit,  tulit,  quibus 
latis  gloriabatur,  iisque  legibus  rempublicam  contineri  putabat, 
de  provinciis,  de  judiciis,  eas,  inquam,  Caesaris  leges,  ncs,  qui 
defendimus  acta  Caesaris,  evertendas  putamus?  At  de  iis  tamen 
legibus  quae  promulgatae  sunt,  salteiii  queri  possumus :  de  iis, 
quae  jam  latae  dicuntur,  ne  illud  quidem  licuit ;  ille  enim  nulla 
promulgatione  latae  sunt  ante  quam  scriptae.  Quaerunt  quid  sit, 
^ur  aut  ego,  aut  quisquam  vestrum,  P,  C»  boiiis  tribunis  plebis. 
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is  popular.  I  wish  indeed  he  would  suffer  something  to  be  popu- 
lar; for  all  the  citizens  of  Rome  concur  now  in  heart  and  voice, 
as  to  the  safety  of  the  state.  Whence  then  arises  this  eagerness 
for  passing  a  law,  which  has  every  tiling  infamous,  and  nothing 
popular  ?  for  what  can  be  more  scandalous,  than  that  the  man 
who  has  by  force  violated  the  majestj-  of  the  people  of  Rome,  and 
has  been  lav\-fully  condemned  for  his  offence,  should  have  recourse 
to  that  violence,  of  which  he  had  before  been  legally  convicted? 
But  why  need  I  talk  more  of  this  law  ?  as  if  the  debate  now  were, 
that  any  one  might  appeal.  The  intention  and  import  of  the  whole 
is,  that  no  man  shall  ever  be  prosecuted  on  these  laws.  For  where 
is  thei'e  either  an  accuser  so  frantic  to  be  found,  as  to  be  willing 
to  expose  himself  to  a  mercenarj-  mob,  after  a  criminal  is  con- 
victed ?  or  a  judge,  who  would  venture  to  pass  sentence  upon  the 
party  accused,  that  he  himself  might  be  dragged,  the  next  mo- 
ment, before  a  parcel  of  mercenary  mechanics?  An  appeal  then 
is  not  the  thing  granted  by  this  law ;  but  two  other  laws  and  pro- 
ceedings highly  salutaiy  are  reversed.  For  what  else  is  it,  but 
an  encouragement  to  young  fellows  to  become  seditious,  turbulent, 
and  pernicious  citizens?  For  to  what  fatal  extremities  may  not 
die  tribunitian  power  be  pushed,  if  the  two  laws  relating  to  Wo- 
lence  and  treason  are  abolished  ?  What !  shall  we  render  Caesar's 
laws  of  none  effect,  which  order  that  one  convictetl  of  violence  or 
treason  sliould  be  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  fire  and  water?  And 
if  such  an  appeal  be  allowetl,  are  not  Caesar's  acts  abohshcd? 
Wliich  acts,  even  I,  conscript  fathers,  who  never  approved  of 
them,  have  always  thought  should  be  presen'ed  for  the  sake  of 
peace ;  so  that  I  not  only  disapproved  of  invahdating  at  present 
those  laws  which  Caesar  passed  in  his  lifetime,  but  even  those 
which  you  have  seen  exposed  and  posted  up  siiiqe  his  death. 

Sect.  X.  By  the  dead  are  exiles  recalled :  by  the  dead  the  free- 
dom of  Rome  is  granted,  not  to  private  persons  only,  but  even  to 
whole  nations  and  provinces :  by  the  dead,  numbers  of  corpora- 
tions have  their  taxes  remitted.  What  has  been  produced  then 
from  his  house,  upon  a  single,  but  an  unquestionable  evidence,  we 
defend :  and  shall  we,  who  confirm  Caesar's  acfs,  think  of  abohsh-r 
ing  those  laws  wiiich  he  himself,  in  our  sight,  recited,  pronounced, 
enacted  ;  laws,  which  he  valued  himself  upon ;  laws,  in  which  he 
thought  the  whole  system  of  our  government  comprehended; 
laws,  which  affect  our  provinces  and  our  trials  ?  Yet  of  those  laws 
wliich  are  only  projxjsed,  we  are  at  least  at  hberty  to  complain ; 
as  to  those  which  are  said  to  be  already  passed,  we  have  not  even 
that  liberty :  for  these,  without  being  proposed,  were  passed  before- 
thev  were  d^a^^^l  up.     Thev  ask,  whv  either  I,  or  anv  of  vouj 
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leges  malas  metuit;  paratos  habemus  qui  intercedant;  paratos 
qui  rempublicam  religione  defendant :  vacui  metu  esse  debemus. 
Quas  tu  mihi,  inquit,  intercessiones,  quas  religiones  nominas  ?  eas 
scilicet,  quibus  reipublicae  salus  continetur.  Negligimus  ista,  et 
nimis  antiqua,  et  stulta  ducimus.  Forum  sepietur  :  omnes  clau- 
dentur  aditus :  armati  in  praesidiis  multis  locis  collocabuntur : 
quid  turn  ?  quod  erit  ita  gestum,  id  lex  erit  ?  et  in  aes  incidi  ju- 
bebitis  ?  cede,  ilia  legitima ;  (25)  consules populumjure  rogaverunt 
(hoc  enim  a  majoribus  accepimus  jus  rogandi)  popiUusque  jure 
scivit :  qui  populus  ?  isne  qui  exclusus  est  ?  quo  jure  ?  an  eo,  quod 
vi  et  armis  omne  sublatum  est  ?  Atque  haec  dico  de  futuris :  quod 
est  amicorum,  ante  dicere  ea,  quae  vitari  possunt :  quae  si  facta 
jion  erunt,  refelletur  oratio  mea.  Loquor  de  legibus  promulga- 
tis,  de  quibus  est  integrum  vobis :  demonstro  vitia ;  tollite :  de- 
nuncio  vim,  arma ;  removete. 

XI.  Irasci  vos  quidem  mihi,  Dolabella,  pro  republica  dicenti 
non  oportebit ;  quanquam  te  quidem  id  facturum  non  ai'bitror : 
novi  enim  facilitatem  tuam.  Collegam  tuum  aiunt  in  hac  sua  for- 
tuna,  quae  bona  ipsi  videtur :  mihi,  ne  gravius  quidpiam  dicam, 
(24)  avorum  et  avunculi  sui  consulatum  si  imitaretur,  fortunatior 
videretur :  sed  eum  iracundum  audio  esse  factum.  Video  autem, 
quam  sit  odiosum  habere  iratum  eundem  et  armatum,  cum  tanta 
praesertim  gladiorum  sit  impunitas:  sed  proponam  jus,  ut  opinor, 
aequum ;  quod  M.  Antonium  non  arbitror  repudiaturum.  Ego, 
si  quid  in  vitam  ejus  aut  in  mores  cum  contumelia  dixero,  quo 
minus  mihi  inimicissimus  sit,  non  recusabo ;  sin  consuetudinem 
meam  (quam  semper  in  republica  habui)  tenuero,  id  est,  si  libere, 
quae  sentiam,  de  republica  dixero,  primum  deprecor,  ne  irasca- 
tur :  deinde,  si  hoc  non  impetro,  peto,  ut  sic  irascatur,  ut  civi : 
armis  utatur,  si  ita  necesse  est,  ut  dicit,  sui  defendendi  causa :  iis 
qui  pro  republ.  quae  ipsis  visa  erunt,  dixerint,  ista  arma  ne  no- 
ceant.  Quid  hac  postulatione  dici  potest  aequius  ?  Quod  si,  ut 
a  quibusdam  mihi  ejus  familiaribus  dictum  est,  omnis  eum,  quae 
habetur  contra  voluntatem  ejus,  oratio  graviter  offendit,  etianisi 
nulla  inest  contumelia,  feremus  amici  naturam.  Sed  iidem  illi 
ita  mecum :  Non  idem  tibi  adversario  Caesaris  licebit,  quod  Pi- 
soni   socero :    et  simul   admonent   quiddam,   quod  cavebimus : 


NOTES. 


(23)  Consules  populumjure  rogavenint.l 
These  words  appear  to  have  been  the 
preamble  to'  all  the  bills  which  the  Ro- 
pian  people  passed. 

(24)  Avoruvi  et  avunculi  sui  consula- 
tum si  imitarelur.]  M.  Antony,  the  cele- 


brated orntor,  was  his  grandfather,  who 
fell  a  victim  to  Marius's  cruelty;  and 
the  uncle  here  meant,-  was  L.  Caesar, 
who  had  been  consul  wiih  C.  Figulus : 
he  was  a  person  of  great  integrity,  and 
well  affected  to  the  state. 
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conscript  fathers,  should  be  afraid  of  bad  laws,  jwhile  we  have 
virtuous  tribunes  of  the  people.  We  have,  say  they,  those  who 
will  interpose,  those  who  by  oath  are  ready  to  defend  the  state; 
therefore  we  ought  to  lay  aside  fear.  But  what  intercessions,  what 
rites,  says  he,  do  you  tell  me  of?  why,  tliose  on  which  the  safety 
of  our  constitution  depends.  These,  says  he,  I  despise,  and  look 
upon  as  antiquated  and  ridiculous.  The  forum  shall  be  surround- 
ed :  all  the  avenues  to  it  shut  up ;  and  armed  men  placed  in  several 
places,  as  guards.  What  then  ?  whatever  is  thus  carried  on  shall 
be  law,  and  you  shall  see  it  engraved  on  brass.  Supposing  the  fol- 
lowing legal  form  of  words  to  be  inserted :  The  consuls  inform  re- 
quire the  consent  of  the  people ,  for  the  right  of  requiring  such 
consent  we  received  from  our  ancestors  ;  ajid  the  people  in  foiin 
consented.  What  people?  they  who  are  excluded.  By  what  right? 
is  it  by  that  which  is  totally  abolished  by  force  and  arms  ?  And 
this  I  speak,  because  it  may  possibly  happen :  as  it  is  the  part  of  a 
friend  to  mention  beforehand  what  may  be  avoided :  if  the  things 
do  not  happen,  then  ray  speech  will  be  confuted.  I  speak  of  the 
laws  that  are  proposed,  which  it  is  yet  in  your  power  to  prevent 
passing.  I  point  out  faults,  amend  them ;  I  speak  offeree  and  arms, 
remove  them. 

Sect.  XI.  You  must  not  be  angry  with  me,  Dolabella,  for 
speaking  in  my  countrj-'s  cause ;  though  indeed  I  do  not  think 
you  will,  for  1  know  your  good  nature.  They  tell  me,  that  your 
colleague,  in  this  his  good  fortune,  as  he  thinks  it,  though  to  me, 
not  to  make  use  of  a  harsher  expression,  he  would  appear  more 
fortunate,  were  he  to  unitate  the  consulate  of  his  uncle  and  an- 
cestors ;  but  they  tell  me  that  he  is  angry.  1  am  sensible  how 
undesirable  a  thing  it  is  that  a  man  should  at  once  be  incensed 
and  armed,  especially  as  the  sword  can  now  act  with  impunity. 
But  I  will  propose  what  appears  to  me  just  and  reasonable ;  and 
this,  I  imagine,  Antony  will  not  reject.  If  I  reflect  upon  liis 
life  or  character,  let  him  become  my  greatest  enemy ;  but  if  I 
speak  m}'  sentiments  freely,  in  regard  to  pubhc  affairs,  as  I  have 
always  done,  I  beg,  in  the  first  place,  that  he  would  not  be  an- 
gry ;  in  the  next,  if  he  is,  that  he  would  shew  such  resentment 
as  becomes  one  citizen  to  another.  Let  him  use  arms,  if  they 
are  necessary  for  the  defence  of  his  person,  as  he  says  they  are ; 
but  let  not  these  arms  injure  those  who  speak  what  they  think 
necessary  for  the  good  of  the  state,  ^^^lat  can  be  more  equitable 
than  this  request  ?  but  if,  as  I  am  informed  by  some  of  his  acquaint- 
ance, every  speech  that  opposes  his  pleasure,  though  free  from 
abuse,  offends  him  greatly,  we  must  bear  with  the  humour  of  a 
friend.  The  same  person  tells  me,  however,  that  the  same  liberty 
will  not  be  allowed  to  me,  who  am  the  enemy  of  Caesar,  that  was 
allowed  to  Piso,  liis  faiher-in-law.  They  likewise  admonish  me  of 
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nee  crit  justior,  P.  C.  in  senatum  non  veniendi  morbi  causa,  quara 
mortis. 

XII.  Sed,  per  decs  immortales  !  te  enim  intiiens,  Dolabella, 
qui  es  milii  caribsimus,  (25)  non  possum  de  utriusque  vestrum  er- 
rore  reticere.    Credo  enim  vos  homines  nobiles,  magna  quacdam 

pectantes,  non  pecmiiam,  ut  quidam  nimis  creduli  suhpipantur, 
quae  semper  ab  amplissimo  quoque  clarissimoque  contempta  est ; 
non  opes  violentas,  et  populo  Romano  minime  ferendam  poten- 
tiam,  sed  caritatem  civium,  et  gloriam  concupisse.  Est  auten^  i';}o- 
i-ia,  laus  rectc  factorum,  magnorumque  in  rempublicam  meritonmi, 
quae  cum  optimi  cujusque,  turn  etiam  multitudinis  testimonio 
comprobatur.  Dicerem,  Dolabella,  qui  recte  factorum  fructus 
esset,  nisi  te  praeter  caeteros  paulisper  esse  expertum  viderem. 
Quem  potes  recordari  in  vita  tibi  illuxisse  diem  laetiorem,  quam 
cum,  (26)  expiato  foro,  dissipato  concursu  impiorum,  principibus 
sceleris  poena  affectis,  urbe  incendio  et  caedis  metu  liberata,  te 
domum  ]*ccepisti?  cujus  ordinis,  cuius  generis,  cujus  denique  for- 
tunae  studia  turn  laudi,  et  gratulationi  tuae  se  non  obtulerunt? 
Quin  mihi  etiam,  quo  auctore  te  in  iis  rebus  uti  arbitrantur,  et 
gratias  boni  viri  agebant,  et  tuo  nomine  gratulabantur.  Recordare, 
quaeso,  Dolabella,  consensum  ilium  theatri,  cum  omnes  eaium 
rerum  obliti,  (27)  propter  quas  tibi  fuerant  ofFensi,  significarunt 
ee  beneficio  novo  memoriam  veteris  doloris  abjecisse.  Hanc  tu, 
P.  Dolabella,  (magno  loquor  cum  dolore),  hanc  tu,  inquam, 
^28)  aequo  animo  potuisti  tantam  dignitatem  deponere? 

XIII,  Tu  autem,  M.  Antoni,  (absentem  enim  appello),  (29)  u- 
num  ilium  diem,  quo  in  aede  Telluris  senatus  fuit,  non  omnibus 


NOTES. 


(25)  Non  possum  de  utriusque  vestrum 
errore  reticere.']  Our  orator's  address  to 
Antony  and  Dolabella  is  extremely  pa- 
thetic, and  contains  some  noble  and  ex- 
alted sentiments.  The  path  to  true  glory 
is  so  clearly  pointed  out,  together  with 
the  substantial  satisfactions  arising  from 
the  pursuit  of  it,  that  one  is  apt,  at  first, 
to  wonder  how  it  could  fail  to  produce 
some  good  effect,  ^ut  a  little  reflection 
on  human  life  and  characters  will  be 
■ufHcient  to  convince  us,  that  the  dictates 
of  reason,  and  the  noundest  maxirns  pf 
philosophy,  even  when  dressed  out  in 
the  brightest  colours  of  eloquence,  make 
but  slight  impressions  upon  a  mind  un- 
der the  habitual  influence  of  ambition 
and  vicious  prejudices. 


{26)  Expiato  foro.]  This  refers  to  the 
demolition  of  the  pillar  mentioned  above, 
which  was  matter  of  so  great  joy  to  the 
city,  that  the  whole  body  of  the  people 
attended  Dolabella  to  his  hous^e,  and  in 
the  theatres  gave  him  the  usual  testimo- 
ny of  their  thanks,  by  the  loudest  accla- 
mations. 

(27)  Propter  quas  tibi  fuerant  o[j'ensi.] 
In  the  year  of  Rome  706,  Dolabella  had, 
by  the  fiction  of  an  adoption  into  a  ple- 
beian family,  obtained  the  tribunate,  and 
raised  great  tupiults  and  disorders  in 
Rome,  by  a  )aw,  which  he  published,  to 
expunge  all  debts.  This  was  a  source  of 
no  small  affliction  to  his  father-in-law 
Cicero,  who  complains  heavily  of  it,  in 
many  of  his  lexers  to  Atticus. 
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something  which  I  shall  guard  against ;  nor  shall  sickness,  con- 
script lathers,  be  a  better  excuse  for  not  attending  this  house,  than 
death. 

Sect.  XII.  But,  by  the  immortal  gods  !  while  I  behold  you, 
Dolabella,  for  whom  I  have  the  tenderest  regard,  I  cannot  forbear 
mentioning  the  errors  of  you  both.  For  I  take  you  to  be  men  itf 
noble  and  exalted  views,  whose  aim,  as  some  who  are  too  credu- 
lous to  suspect,  is  not  money,  which  the  great  and  illustrious  al- 
ways despite,  nor  a  formidable  interest,  nor  power  intolerable  to 
Rome;  but  the  love  of  your  fellow-citizens,  and  glory.  Now,  true 
glorj'  is  the  praise  attending  virtuous  actions,  and  eminent  ser- 
\-ices  performed  for  our  country,  confirmed  by  the  voice  of  every 
good  man,  and  by  that  of  the  public.  I  would  here,  Dolabella, 
mention  the  fruits  of  virtuous  actions,  did  I  not  know  that  you 
have  tasted  a  few  of  them.  Can  you  recollect  that  any  day  of 
your  life  has  given  you  greater  pleasure  than  that  on  which  you 
retired  to  your  own  house,  after  having  expiated  the  forum,  scat- 
tered the  assembly  of  the  wicked,  punished  the  ringleaders  of  ini- 
quity, and  delivered  the  city  fiom  all  apprehensions  of  flames  and 
slaughter  ?  What  rank,  what  condition,  what  station  did  not,  with 
the  warmest  zeal,  applaud  and  congratulate  you  ?  Even  I,  by 
whose  advice  these  actions  were  thought  to  have  been  performed, 
received  the  thanks  of  the  worthy  upon  that  occasion,  and  was 
complimented  on  your  success.  Call  to  mind.  I  beseech  you, 
Dolabella,  that  applause  of  the  theatre,  when  all  men,  forgetting 
what  you  had  done  to  offend  them,  decLired  that  your  late  ser- 
vices had  made  them  forgive  your  past  conduct.  Can  you,  Do- 
labella, (with  deep  concern  I  speak  it) ;  can  you,  I  say,  patiently 
rehnquish  such  distinguished  honour  ? 

Sect.  XIII.  And  do  not  you,  Mark  Antony,  (for  I  speak  to  you 
though  absent),  prefer  that  one  day  when  the  senate  met  in  the 
temple  of  Tellus,  to  all  those  months  during  which  some,  who 


NOTE& 


(28)  Animo  aequo  potuisti  lantam  dig- 
•nitatem  deponere?]  Dolabella  having  been 
long  oppressed  with  the  load  of  his  debts, 
which  he  had  contracted  by  a  life  of 
pleasure  and  expeuce,  was  drawn  entire- 
ly from  Cicero  and  the  republican  party, 
into  Antony's  measures,  by  a  large  sum 
of  money,  and  the  promise  of  a  share  in 
the  plunder  of  the  empire.  He  left  Rome 
before  the  expiration  of  his  consulship,  to 


and  npon  the  news  of  his  putting  Tre- 
bonius  to  death,  was  declared  a  public 
enemy,  and  his  estate  confiscated.  He 
killed  himself  at  last,  at  Laodicea,  to 
prevent  his  falling  alive  into  the  hands 
of  Cassius,  and  suffering  the  same  treat- 
ment which  he  had  shewn  to  Trebonius. 
(29)  Urtum  ilium  diem.]  The  third,  to 
wit,  after  Caesar's  death,  when  Antony 
summoned  the  senate,  to  adjust  the  con- 


take  possession  cf  Syria,  which  had  been  !  ditions  of  peace,  and  confirm  them  by 
allotted  to  him  by  Antony 'smanagemem;  |  some  soleom  act. 
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lis  mensibus,  quibus  te  quidam,  raultuni  a  me  dissentientes,  bea- 
tum  putant,  anteponis  ?  quae  fait  oratio  de  Concordia  ?  quanto 
metu  veterani,  quanta  solicitudinc  ci vitas  turn  a  te  liberata  est  ? 
Tuum  collegam,  (30)  depositis  inimicitiis,  oblitus  auspiciorum,  te 
ipso  augure  nunciante,  illo  primum  die  collegam  tibi  esse  voluis- 
ti:  tuus  parvulus  filius  in  Capitolium  a  te  missus  pacis  obses 
fuit:  quo  senatus  die  laetior?  quo  populus  Romanus?  qui  qui- 
dem  nulla  in  concione  unquam  tVequentior  fuit :  tum  denique  li- 
berati  per  viros  fortissimos  videbamur :  quia,  ut  illi  voluerant,  li- 
bertatem  pax  consequebatur.  Proximo,  altero,  tertio,  reliquis  con- 
sccutis  diebus  nou  intermittebas  quasi  donum  aliquod  quotidie  ad- 
ferre  reipublicae :  maximum  autem  illud,  quod  dictaturae  nomen 
sustulisti :  haec  inusta  est  a  te,  a  te,  inquam  mortuo  Caesari  notS(. 
ad  ignominiam  sempiternam.  Ut  enim  (31)  propter  unius  M. 
Manlii  scelus,  decreto  gentis  Manliae,  neminem  patricium  M. 
Manlium  yocari  licet :  sic  tu,  propter  unius  dictatoris  odium,  ijo- 
men  dictatoris  funditus  sustulisti.  Num  hujusce,  cum  pro  salute 
reipublicae  tanta  gessisses,  fortunae  te,  num  amplitudinis,  num  cla- 
ritatis,  num  gloriae  poenitebat?  Unde  igitur  subito  tanta  ista  muta- 
tio  ?  iion  possum  adduci,  ut  suspicer  te  pecunia  captum :  licet,  quod 
cuique  libet,  loquatur ;  credere  non  est  necesse ;  nihil  enim  un- 
quam in  te  sordidum,  nihil  humile  cognovi :  (32)  quanquam  solent 
domestici  depravare  nonnunquam :  sed  novi  firmitatem  tuam  ; 
atque  utinam  ut  culpam,  sic  etiam  suspicionem  vitare  potuisses. 

XIV.  Illud  magis  vereor,  ne  ignorans  verum  iter  gloriae,  glo- 
riosuni  putes,  plus  te  unum  posse  quam  omnes,  et  metui  a  civibus 
tuis,  quam  dihgi  malis.  Quod  si  ita  putas,  totam  ignoras  viam 
gloriae.  Carum  esse  civem,  bene  de  republica  mereri,  laudari, 
coli,  diligi,  gloriosum  est;  metui  vero,  et  in  odio  esse,  invidio- 
sum,  detestabile,  imbecillum,  caducum.  (33)  Quod  videmus  etiam 
in  fabula,  ipsi  illi,  qui  odcrint  dum  metuant  dixerit,  perniciosum 
fuisse.  Utinam,  Antoni,  avum  tuum  meminisses  ;  de  quo  tamen 
multa  audisti  ex  me,  eaque  Saepissime.  Putasne  ilium  immorta- 
litatem  mereri  voluisse,  ut  propter  armorum  habendorum  licentiam 
metueretur  ?  Ilia  erat  vita,  ilia  secunda  fortuna,  libertate  esse  pa- 
rem  caeteris,  principem  dignitate.  Itaque,  ut  omittam  res  avi 
tui  prosperas,  acerbissimum  ejus  diem  supremum  malim,  quam 


NOTES. 


(30)  Depositis  inimicitiis  oblitus  auspi- 
cioriaii.]  Antony  had  been  jealous  of  Do- 
labella,  as  a  rival  in  Caesar's  favour ;  and 
when  Caesar  promised  to  resign  the  con- 
sulship to  Dolabella,  before  he  went  to 
the  Parthian  war,  Antony  protested,  that 
by  Jiis  authority  as  augur,  he  would  dis- 
turb that  election,  whenever  it  should  be 
attempted. 

(31)  Propter  unius  I\T.  Manlii  scelus.] 
This  was  the  Manlius  who  had  so  brave- 


ly defended  the  Capitol  when  besieged 
by  the  Gauls;  but  being  suspected  of 
affecting  regal  authority,  was  afterwards 
thrown  off  the  Tarpeian  rock  into  the 
Tiber. 

(32)  Quanquam  solenl  domestici  depra- 
vare nonnunquam.]  Cicero  here  hints  at 
the  avarice  of  Fulvia,  Antony's  wife. 

(33)  Quod  videvius  etiam  in  fabula,  &c.] 
A  saying  frequently  made  use  of  by  Ac- 
cius  the  poet,  in  his  tragedy  of  Atreus. 
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think  very  differently  from  me,  deem  you  happy ;  what  a  speech 
you  then  made  about  concord?  from  what  apprehensions  did  you 
then  deliver  the  veterans,  and  from  what  anxiety  the  city  ?  On  that 
day,  laying  aside  resentment,  forgetting  the  auspices,  and  acting 
yourself  as  augur,  you  first  consented  that  your  colleague  should 
be  your  colleague.  Your  little  son,  delivered  by  your  own  hands 
into  the  capitol,  was  the  pledge  of  peace.  Was  there  ever  a  day 
of  greater  joy  to  the  senate  ?  of  greater  joy  to  the  people  of  Rome  ? 
Was  there  ever  a  fuller  assembly  than  that  ?  It  was  then  we  seem- 
ed delivered  by  the  bravest  men,  because,  as  they  intended,  peace 
followed  our  deliverance.  The  next,  the  following,  the  third, 
and  some  subsequent  days,  you  never  failed  to  make  some  present, 
as  it  were,  to  your  country :  but  the  greatest  of  all  was  your  abo- 
lishing the  dictatorship.  This  was  an  indelible  infamy  fixed  by 
3'ou,  by  you,  I  say,  on  the  memory  of  Caesar :  for,  as  on  account 
of  the  treason  of  one  person,  named  Marcus  Manlius,  by  a  decree 
of  the  Manlian  family,  no  patrician  can  bear  that  name ;  so  you, 
on  account  of  your  detestation  of  one  dictator,  have  utterly  abo- 
lished the  name.    When  vou  had  done  such  great  thinjjs  for  your 


country,  was  you  dissatisfied  with  the  fortune,  the  dignity,  the  re- 
nown, the  glory  you  had  acquired  ?  whence  then  this  great  and 
sudden  change?  I  can  never  suspect  that  you  are  influenced  by 
money :  let  every  man  speak  as  he  pleases ;  there  is  no  necessity 
to  believe  him :  but  I  never  knew  you  guilty  of  any  thing  that  was 
mean  or  dirty.  Domestics,  indeed,  are  wont  sometimes  to  cor- 
rupt their  masters;  but  I  know  your  firmness;  and  I  wish  you 
would  be  as  free  from  suspicion  as  you  ai'e  from  guilt. 

Sect.  XIV.  I  am  more  afraid  of  this,  lest,  mistaking  the  true 
path  to  glory,  you  should  think  it  glorious  to  be  more  powerful 
youi^self  than  all  men  besides  ;  and  choose  rather  to  be  feared  than 
loved  by  your  fellow-citizens.  But  if  these  are  your  sentiments, 
you  wholly  mistake  the  road  to  glory.  To  be  dear  to  our  coun- 
trymen, to  deserve  well  of  the  state,  to  be  praised,  respected,  and 
beloved,  is  truly  glorious ;  but  to  be  dreaded,  and  held  in  abhor- 
rence, is  odious,  detestable,  weak,  and  transient.  We  find  even 
in  the  play,  that  to  the  man  who  said.  Let  them  hate  xdiile  they 
fear,  the  maxim  proved  fatal.  I  wish,  Antony,  you  would  call 
to  mind  your  grandfather,  of  whom  you  have  heard  me  make 
such  frequent  mention.  Do  you  think  that  he  would  have  been 
desirous  of  purchasing  immortality,  at  the  expence  of  being  the 
dreaded  master  of  lawless  arms  ?  This  was  his  life,  his  prosperity 
this,  in  liberty  to  be  equal,  in  dignity  superior  to  others. 
To  omit,  therefore,  the  prosperous  circumstances  of  your  grand- 
father's life,  I  would  choose  his  latter  end,  violent  as  it  was,  ra- 
ther than  Cinna's  lawless  power,  by  whom  he  was  most  iiihu* 
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L.  Cinnae  dominatum,  a  quo  ille  crudelissime  est  Interfectus.  Sed 
quid  oratione  te  flectam  ?  si  enim  exitus  C.  Caesaris  efficere  non 
potest,  ut  malis  carus  esse,  quam  metui,  nihil  cujusquam  proficiet, 
nee  valcbit  oratio ;  quern  qui  beatum  fuisse  putant,  miserrimi  ipsi 
sunt.  Beatus  est  nemo,  qui  ea  lege  vivit,  ut  non  niodo  impune, 
sed  etiam  cum  summa  interfectoris  gloria  interfici  possit.  Quare 
flecte  te,  quaeso,  et  majores  tuos  respice,  atque  ita  guberna  rem- 
publicam,  ut  natum  te  esse  cives  tui  gaudeant :  sine  quo  nee  bea- 
tus, nee  clarus  quisquam  esse  potest. 

XV.  Et  (34)  popuH  quidem  Romani  judicia  multa  ambo  ha- 
betis,  quibus  vos  non  satis  moveri  permoleste  fero.  Quid  enim 
gladiatoribus  clamores  innumerabilium  civium  ?  quid  populi  con- 
cursus?  quid  Pompeii  statuae  plausus  infiniti?  (3.5)  quid  duobus 
tribunis  plebis  qui  vobis  adversantur  ?  parum-ne  haec  significant 
incredibiliter  consentientem  populi  Romani  universi  voluntatem  ? 

(36)  Quid?  ApoUinaribus ludis  plausus,  vel  testimonia  potius,  et 
judicia  populi  Romani  vobis  parva  esse  videbantur  ?  O  beatos  il- 
Jos,  qui,  cum  adesse  ipsis  propter  vim  armorum  non  licebat,  ad- 
orant  tamcn,  et  in  meduUis  populi  Romani  ac  visceribus  haere- 
bant !  nisi  forte  Accio  tum  plaudi,  et  sexagesimo  post  anno  pal- 
mam  dari  putabatis,  non  Bruto ;  qui  suis  ludis  ita  caruit,  ut  in  illo 
apparatissimo  spectaculo  studium  populus  Romanus  tribuerit  ab- 
senti,  desiderium  liberatoris  sui  perpetuo  plausu  et  ciamore  lenie- 
nt. Equidem  is  sum,  qui  istos  plausus,  cum  a  popularibus  civi- 
bus  tribuerentur,  semper  contempserim :  idemque  cum  a  summis 
mediis,  infimis,  cum  denique  ab  universis  hoc  idem  fit ;  cumque 
ii,  qui  ante  sequi  populi  consensum  solebant,  fugiunt ;  non  plau- 
sum  ilium,  sed  judicium  puto.  Sin  haec  leviora  vobis  videntur, 
quae  sunt  gravissima,  num  etiam  hoc  contemnitis,  quod  sensistis 

(37)  tam  caram  populo  Romano  vitam  A.  Hirtii  fuisse?  satis 
enim  erat,  probatum  ilium  esse  populo  Romano,  ut  est :  jncundum 
amicis,  in  quo  vincit  omnes :  carum  suis,  quibus  est  ipse  carissi- 
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(34)  Pojnili  quidem  Romani  judicia 
multa  ambo  habelis.]  The  violences  com- 
mitted at  Rome  after  Caesar's  death, 
were  not  owing  to  the  general  indigna- 
tion of  the  citizens  against  the  murderers 
of  Caesar  ;  no,  the  memory  of  the  tyrant 
■was  odious,  and  Brutus  and  Cassius,  were 
the  real  favourites  of  the  city,  as  appeared 
on  all  occasions,  wherever  their  free  and 
genuine  sense  could  be  declared,  particu- 
larly from  their  acclamations  at  the  shows 
of  gladiators  exhibited  by  Brutus,  and  the 
repairing  of  Pompey's  statue,  which  had 
been  thrown  down  in  the  civil  wars. 

(S5)  g,uid  duobus  tribunis j)Ubis.]  These 


two  tribunes  were  Tiberius  Canutius  and 
Nonius  Aspernas ;  the  latter  of  whom 
opposed  Dolabella  in  his  suit  for  the  pro- 
vince of  Syria ;  and  the  former  set  up 
Octavius,  in  opposition  to  Antony. 

(36)  Quid  ?  ApoUinaribus  ludis  plau- 
sus.] Brutus  and  Cassius  were  obliged, 
as. praetors,  to  exhibit  certain  games  in 
honour  of  Apollo,  with  which  the  public 
were  annually  entertained  on  the  third 
of  July:  but  as  they  had  withdrawn 
themselves  from  Rome,  these  games  were 
conducted  by  the  brother  of  Cassius. 

(37)  Tnni  caram  populo  Romano  vitam 
A,  Hirtiifuisse.]  Hirtius  was  then  consul- 
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nianly  murdered.  But  why  do  I  endeavour  to  move  you  by 
words?  If  Caesar's  fate  is  not  a  warning  to  you,  how  much  better 
it  is  to  be  loved  than  feared,  no  man's  sj^eeches  will  avail  any 
thing.  As  for  those  who  imagine  that  Caesar  was  happy,  they 
arc  themselves  most  miserable.  No  man  can  be  happy,  who  holds 
liie  on  such  terms  that  it  may  be  taken  from  him,  not  only  with 
impunity,  but  with  praise.  Relent,  therefore,  I  beseech  you ;  look 
back  on  your  ancestors ;  and  so  govern  the  state,  that  your  fellow- 
citizens  may  bless  the  day  that  gave  you  birth ;  without  which  no 
man  can  be  happy  or  glorious. 

SrcT.  XV.  Both  of  you  have  had  many  proofs  of  the  senti- 
ments of  the  people  of  Rome,  which  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  not  suf- 
ficiently affected  with  :  for  what  else  were  the  shouts  of  innumer- 
able citizens,  at  the  shows  of  gladiators  ?  what  the  concourse 
of  the  people  ?  what  the  incessant  applauses  poured  out  on  Pom- 
pey's  statue,  and  on  the  two  tribunes  who  oppose  you  ?  Do  not 
tiiese  things  sufficiently  declare  the  incredible  unanimity  of  the 
whole  Roman  people?  Vv'hat?  did  the  shouts,  or  rather  the  tes- 
timony and  judgment  of  the  Romans  at  the  games  of  Apollo, 
seem  little  in  your  eyes  ?  Kappy  those  who,  when  they  could  not 
be  present  in  person,  on  account  of  an  armed  force,  were  never- 
theless present,  and  clung  to  the  very  marrow  and  bowels  of  the 
Roman  people !  imless,  perhaps,  you  think  that  the  applause  and 
the  palm  was  conferred  on  Accius,  sixty  years  after  his  death, 
and  not  on  Brutus ;  who,  though  not  personally  present  at  his 
own  shows,  yet  in  that  most  magnificent  entertainment,  received 
the  most  affectionate  wishes  of  the  Roman  people,  who  mitigated 
their  sorrow  for  the  absence  of  their  deliverer  by  uninterrupted 
applauses  and  acclamations.  I  indeed  am  one  of  those  who  have 
ever  despised  these  acclamations,  when  bestowed  by  the  popuhice : 
but  when  they  are  bestowed  by  the  highest,  the  middlemost,  and 
the  lowest  ranks ;  in  short,  by  the  whole  collective  body ;  espe- 
cially when  those  who  are  wont  to  court  the  applause  of  the  people, 
are  forced  to  hide  their  heads ;  this  I  term  not  applause,  but  ap- 
probation. But  if  these  things  s^em  trivial  to  you,  which  are,  in 
tact,  of  the  highest  importance,  will  you  like\nse  despise  the  proof 
you  had,  how  dear  the  life  of  A.  Hirtius  was  to  the  people  of 
Rome  ?  It  was  sufficient  to  hun  that  he  was  approved  by  the  Ro- 
man people,  as  he  stiil  is  agreeable  to  his  friends,  in  which  respect 
he  exceeds  all  men ;  dear  to  his  own  familv,  to  whom  he  is  so  in 
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and  happening  to  fall  sick,  the 
Rotr.an  people  put  up  vows  for  his  reco- 
very, as  fcr  a  uerson  on  whom  depended 


Hirtius  who  was  afterwards  slain  at  Mo- 
dena,  and  whose  death,  joined  with  that 
of  his  colleague,  is  thought  to  have  been 
of  such  fatal  consequence  to  Rome. 
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mus :  tantam  tamen  solicitudinem  bonbrum,  tantum  timorem  om- 
nium in  quo  memininius  ?  certe  in  nullo.  Quid  igitur  ?  hoc  vos, 
per  deos  immortales,  quale  sit,  non  interpretamini  ?  quid  eos  de 
vestra  vita  cogitare  censetis,  quibus  eorum,  quos  sperant  reipub- 
licae  consulturos,  vita  tarn  cara  sit  ?  Cepi  fructum,  P.  C.  rever- 
sionis  meae :  quoniam  ea  et  dixi,  ut,  quicunque  casus  consecutus : 
esset,  exstaret  constantiae  meae  testimonium :  et  sum  a  vobis  be- 
nigne  ac  diligenter  auditus.  Quae  potestas  si  mihi  saepius  sine 
meo  vestroque  periculo  fiet,  utar :  si  minus,  quantum  potero,  non 
tam  mihi  me,  quam  reipublicae  reservabo.  Mihi  fere  satis  est, 
quod  vixi,  vel  ad  aetatem,  vel  ad  gloriam :  hue  si  quid  accesse- 
rit,  non  tam  mihi  quam  vobis,  reique  publicae  accesserit. 
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the  highest  degree :  but  when  have  we  known  the  anxiety  of  good 
men,  and  the  concern  of  all,  so  great  as  they  have  been  for  him  ? 
never,  surely.  How  then,  immortal  gods  !  are  you  at  a  loss  what 
construction  to  put  upon  this  ?  What  do  you  imagine  they  think 
of  your  hves,  to  whom  the  lives  of  those  are  so  dear,  who,  they 
flatter  themselves,  will  consult  the  interests  of  their  countr}^  ?  I 
have  now,  conscript  fathers,  reaped  the  fiill  fruit  of  my  return  ; 
as  I  have  now  said  what  must  in  all  events  be  a  proof  of  my  con- 
stancy, and  have  been  favourably  and  attentively  heard  by  you ; 
an  indulgence  which  I  shall  often  use,  if  I  can  do  it  with  safety 
to  mjself  and  you ;  if  not,  I  shall  reser\'e  myself  as  well  as  1  can, 
not  so  much  for  my  own  sake,  as  for  that  of  the  republic.  I  have 
lived  almost  enough,  either  for  nature  or  for  glory:  if  any  addition 
is  made  to  either,  the  advantage  sliall  not  be  so  much  mine,  as 
yours  and  my  country's. 
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JN  M.  ANTONIUM  PHILIPPIC  ARUM  >^ 

PHILIPPICA    SECUNDA. 


I.  (c^uoNAM  meo  fato,  P.  C.  fieri  dicam,  (1)  ut  nemo  his  annijs 
viginti  reipublicae  hostis  fuerit,  qui  non  belhim  eodem  tempore 
mihi  quoque  indixerit?  Nee  vero  necesse  est  a  me  quenquam 
nominari  vobis,  cum  ipsi  recordemini ;  mihi  poenarum  illi  plus, 
quam  optarem,  dederunt.  Te  miror,  Antoni,  quorum  facta  imi- 
terc,  eorum  exitus  non  perhorrescere.  Atque  hoc  in  ahis  minus 
mirabar ;  nemo  illorum  inimicus  mihi  fuit  voluntarius :  omnes  a 
me  reipublicae  causa  lacessiti ;  tu,  ne  verbo  quidem  violatus,  ut 
audacior  quam  Catilina,  fiiriosior  quam  P.  Clodius  viderere,  ultro 
maledictis  me  lacessisti ;  tuamque  a  me  alienationem  commenda- 
tion em  tibi  ad  cives  impios  fore  putavisti.  Quid  putem  ?  con- 
temptum-ne  me  ?  non  A'ideo  nee  in  vita,  ncc  in  gratia,  nee  in 
rebus  gestis,  nee  in  hac  mea  mediocritate  ingenii,  quid  despicere 
possit  Antonius.  An  in  senatu  facillime  de  me  detrahi  posse 
credidit?  qui  ordo  clarissimis  civibus  bene  gestae  reipublicae 
testimonium  multis,  mihi  uni  conservatae  dedit.  An  dccertare 
mecum  voluit  contentione  dicendi  ?  hoc  quidem  beneficium  est ; 
quid  enim  plenius,  quid  uberius,  quam  mihi  et  pro  me,  et  contra 


NOTES. 


•*  Antony,  being  highly  exasperated  at 
the  preceding  speech,  summoned  another 
meeting  of  the  senate,  where  he  again 
required  Cicero's  attendance ;  being  re- 
solved to  answer  him  in  person,  and  jus- 
tify his  own  conduct.  The  senate  met 
on  the  appointed  day,  in  the  temple  of 
Concord,  whither  Antony  came  with  a 
strong  guard,  and  in  great  expectation  of 
meeting  Cicero,  whom  he  had  endea- 
voured by  artifice  to  draw  thither  ;  but 
though  Cicero  himself  was  ready,  and 
desirous  to  go,  yet  his  friends  overruled 
and  kept  hi:n  at  home,  being  apprehen- 
sive of  sume  design  intended  against  his 


life.  Antony's  speech  confirmed  their 
apprehensions,  in  which  he  poured  out 
the  overflowings  of  his  spleen  with  such 
fury  against  him,  that  Cicero,  alluding 
to  what  he  had  done  a  little  before  in 
public,  says,  that  he  seemed  once  more 
rather  to  sp — w,  than  to  speak.  As  a 
breach  with  Antony  was  now  inevitable, 
Cicero  thought  it  necessary,  for  his  se- 
curity,  to  remove  to  some  of  his  villas 
near  Naples,  where  he  composed  this 
oration,  by  way  of  r^ply  to  Antony; 
not  delivered  in  the  senate,  as  the  tenor 
of  it  seems  to  imply,  but  finished  in  the 
country ;  nor  intended  to  be  pubU6he4 
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THE  SECOND  AGAINST  M.  ANTONY. 


Sect.  I.  By  what  singular  fate  of  mine,  conscript  fathers,  shall 
I  say  it  comes  to  pass,  that  for  these  twenty  years  there  has  not 
been  an  enemy  to  the  pubHc,  who  has  not  at  the  same  time  de- 
clared war  also  against  me  ?  It  is  unnecessaiy  for  me  to  mention 
their  names,  since  you  yourselves  can  so  easily  recollect  them : 
their  punishment  has  been  more  grievous  than  I  could  have  wished, 
I  jam  surprised,  Antony,  that  you  do  not  dread  their  fate,  as  you 
imitate  their  conduct.  This,  in  others,  howevei*,  I  less  wondered 
at ;  for  not  one  of  them  chose  to  be  my  enemy ;  all  of  them  were 
attacked  by  me,  for  the  -sake  of  the  state.  But  you,  without  even 
the  provocation  of  M'ords,  that  you  may  appear  more  audacious 
than  Catiline,  and  more  forious  than  Clodius,  have,  of  your  own 
accord,  fallen  upon  me  with  your  calumnies,  and  thought  a  break»- 
ing  with  me  would  be  a  recommendation  to  profligate  citizens. 
What  am  I  to  think  of  this  ?  that  I  am  despised  ?  1  see  nothing 
in  my  life,  nor  in  my  reputation,  nor  in  my  actions,  nor  in  my 
capacity,  small  as  it  is,  that  Antony  can  despise.  Did  he  imagine 
the  senate  was  the  properest  place  for  making  a  successful  attack 
upon  my  character  T  an  assembly  which  has  conferred  on  many 
illustrious  citizens  the  praise  of  having  done  great  things  for  the 
state,  but  on  me  alone  that  of  having  saved  it.  Had  he  a  mind 
to  contend  with  me  in  eloquence  ?  this  is,  indeed,  doing  me  a  kind- 
ness ;  for  what  more  copious,  what  more  fertile  subject  can  I  havp 
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till  things  were  actually  come  to  an  ex- 
tremity, and  the  occasions  of  the  repub- 
lic made  it  necessary  to  render  Antony's 
character  and  designs  as  odious  as  pos- 
sible to  the  people.  It  is  a  most  bitter 
invective  on  his  whole  life,  describing  it 
as  a  perpetual  scene  of  lewdness,  faction, 
violence  and  rapine,  heightened  with  all 
the  c&kurs  of  wit  and  elocjuence ;  and 


shews,  that  in  the  decline  of  life,  Cicero 
had  lost  no  share  of  that  fire  and  spirit 
with  which  his  earlier  productions  are 
animated. 

(1)  Ut  nemo  his  annis  vigtnti.]  viz, 
ever  since  his  consulship,  during  all 
which  time  he  had  been  continually  ha- 
rassed with  the  Cl(^an  and  CatiliiuriaU 
factions. 
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Antoniuni  clicere  ?  lUud  profecto  est ;  non  existimavit  sui  simili- 
bus  probari  posse,  se  esse  hostem  patriae,  nisi  mihi  esset  inimicus, 
Cui  prius  quam  de  caeteris  rebus  respondeo,  de  amicitia,  quam  a 
mc  violatam  esse  criminatus  est,  quod  gravissimuni  crimen  judico, 
pauca  dicam. 

II.    Contra  rem  suam  me,  nescio  quando,  venisse  qucstus  est. 

(2)  An  ego  non  venirem  contra  alienum  pro  familiari  et  necessa- 
rio  meo  ?  non  venirem  contra  gratiam,  non  virtutis  spe,  sed  acta- 
tis  flore  collectam  ?  non  venirem  contra  irguriam,  quam  iste  inter- 
cessoris  iniquissimi  beneficio  obtinuit,  non  jure  praetorio?  Sed 
hoc  idcirco  commenioratum  a  te  puto,  ut  te  infimo  ordini  com- 
mendares ;  cum  omnes  te  recordarejjtur  liberfini  generum,  et  li- 
beros  tuos,  nepotes  Q.  Fadii,  libertipi  hominis,  fuisse.  At  enim 
te  in  disciplinam  meam  tradideras,  (nam  ita  dixisti) ;  domuni 
meam  ventitaras.  Nae  tu,  si  id  fecisscs,  melius  fama'e,  melius  pu- 
dicitiae  tuae  consuluissds :  sed  nee  fecisti,  nee,  si  cuperes,  tibi  id 

(3)  per  C.  Curionem  fapere  licuissct.  Auguratus  petitionem  mihi 
te  concessisse  dixisti.  O  incredibilem  audaciam  !  6  impudentiam 
praedicandam  !  Quo  enim  tempore  me  augurem,  (4)  a  toto  colle- 
gio  expetitum,  Cn.  Pompeius  et  Q.  Hortensius  nominaverunt 
(neque  enim  licebat  a  pluribus  nominari),  nee  tu  solvendo  eras, 
nee  te  ullo  modo,  nisi  eversa  republica,  incolumem  foi'e  putabas. 
Poteras  autem  eo  tempore  auguratum  petere,  cum  in  Italia  Cu- 
rio non  esset  ?  aut  tum,  cum  es  factus,  unam  tribum  sine  Curione 
ferre  potuisses  ?  cujus  etiam  familiares  de  vi  condemnati  sunt, 
quod  tui  nimis  studiosi  fuissent. 

III.  At  beneficio  sumvisustuo;  quo?  quanquam  illud  ipsum, 
quod  commemoras,  semper  prae  me  tuli.  Malui  me  tibi  debere 
confiteri,  quam  cuiquam  minus  prudentijnon  satis  gratus  videri. 
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(2)  An  ego  non  venirem  contra  alienum 
profamiliari  et  aecessario  meo  ?']  Who  this 
friend  was,   does  not   appear ;  but  the 


and  maxims  of  Cicero,  became  the  fa- 
vourite of  the  city  ;  the  leader  of  the 
young  nobility ;  and  a  warm  assertor  of 


.stranger  hinted  at,  was  O.  Fa^ius  Bom-  the  authority  of  the  senate,  against  the 
balio,  the  freed-man,  whose  daughter  i  power  of  the  triumvirate.  i\fter  his  fa- 
Antony  had  married.  '  ther's  death,  upon  his  first  taste  of  public 


(3)  Fcr  C.  Curionem.]  Curio  was  a 
young  nobleman  of  shining  parts;  ad- 
mirably formed  by  nature  to  adorn  that 
character,  in  which  his  father  and  grand- 
father had  flourished  before  him,  of  one 
of  the  principal  orators  of  Rome  ;  but  a 
natural  propension  to  pleasure, stimulated 
by  the  example  and  counsels  of  his  per- 
petual companion  Antony,  hurried  him 
into  all  the  extravagance  of  expence  and 
debauchery.  When  his  father,  by  Ci- 
cero's advice,  oblig^  him  to  quit  the  fa- 
miliarity of  Antony,  he  reformed  his 
toiiduct,  and,  adhering  to  the  instructions 


honours,  and  admission  into  the  senate, 
his  ambition  and  thirst  of  popularity  en- 
gaged him  in  so  immense  a  prodigality, 
that,  to  supply  the  magnificence  of  his 
shews  and  plays,  with  which  he  enter- 
tained the  city,  he  was  soon  driven  to  the 
necessity  of  selling  himself  to  Caesar,  and 
fell  the  first  victim  in  the  civil  war. 

(4)  A  tnlo  collegia  expetilum,  Cn.  Pom' 
peius  el  Q.  Hortensius  nominavernnt.]  The 
priests  of  all  kinds  were  originally  chosen 
at  Rome  by  their  colleges,  till  Domiiius, 
a  tribune,  transferred  the  choice  of  them 
to  the  people,  whose  authority  was  held 
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than  that  of  speaking  for  myself,  and  against  Antony  ?  This  is 
cei-tainly  his  design :  he  thought,  that  to  men  of  his  own  stamp, 
he  could  not  approve  himself  a  foe  to  his  country,  unless  he  be- 
came my  enemy.  Before  I  I'eply  to  other  matters,  I  shall  touch 
briefly  on  our  friendship,  which  he  chai'ges  me  with  violating ;  an 
accusation,  in  my  opinion,  of  the  blackest  nature. 

Sect.  II.  He  complains  that  I  appeai-ed,CI  know  not  when,) 
against  his  interest.  Ought  1  not  to  have  appeared  against  a 
stranger,  in  favour  of  my  friend  and  kinsman  ?  ought  I  not  to 
have  appeared  against  a  power  acquired,  not  by  any  hopes  of  vir-  ^ 
tue,  but  at  the  expenCe  of  youthfid  bloom  ?  ought  I  not  to  have 
appeared  against  an  injury  committed  through  the  partiality  of 
an  infamous  tribune,  and  not  the  decision  of  the  praetor  ?  But 
this,  I  fancy,  you  mentioned,  in  order  to  recommend  yourself  to 
the  lowest  rank  of  the  people ;  it  being  well  known  to  all,  that 
you  yourself  are  son-in-law  to  a  man  who  had  been  a  slave,  and 
tliat  your  children  are  the  grand-children  of  Q.  Fadius,  who  liad 
bcena  slave.  'But  you  had  put  yourself  under  my  direction,  (for 
that  was  your  expression) ;  you  frequented  my  house.  Had  you 
done  that,  indeed,  your  reputation  and  your  morals  had  been 
more  tree  from  blemish.  But  you  neither  did  it,  nor,  had  you 
been  inclined,  would  Curio  have  permitted  you.  You  alleged 
that  you  quitted  your  pretensions  to  the  augurship,  in  my  favour. 
Incredible  assurance  !  astonishing  impudence  !  At  the  time  when 
Cn.  Pompey  and  Q.  Hortensius  nominated  me  augur,  (for  two 
only  could  do  it),  at  the  request  of  the  whole  college,  you  !^i^ not -Mov- 
able to  pay  your  debts,  nor  had  you  any  hopes  of  safety  but  in 
the  subversion  of  the  commonwealth.  But  could  you  stand  for 
the  augurship  when  Curio  was  not  in  Italy  ?  or  when  created  au- 
gur, could  you  have  carried  a  single  tribe,  had  it  not  been  for 
Cmio ?  and  even  his  friends  were  convicted  of  violence,  because 
they  were  too  zealous  in  your  cause. 

Sect.  III.  But  I  have  been  obliged' to  you:  how  obliged  to 
vou  ?  though  I  have  been  always  ready  to  acknowledge  that  very 
circumstance  which  you  mention  as  an  obligation,  choosing  rather 
to  confess  myself  obliged  to  you,  than  appear  ungrateful  to  any 


If 


NOTES, 
to  be  supreme  in  sacred,  as  well  as  civil 
afiFairs.  This  act  was  reversed  by  Sylla, 
and  the  ancient  right  restored  to  the  col- 
leges; but  Lablenus,  when  tribune,  in 
Cicero's  consulship,  recalled  the  law  of 
Domitius,  to  facilitate  Caesar's  advance- 
ment to  the  high-priesthood  :  it  was  ne. 
ssar\-,  however,  that  every  candidate 
old  be  nominated  tQ  the  people  by 


two  augurs,  who  gave  a  solemn  testimo- 
ny upon  oath  of  his  dignity  and  fitness 
for  the  office  :  this  was  done  in  Cicero's 
case  by  Pompey  and  Hortensius,  the  two 
most  eminent  members  of  the  college  ; 
and,  after  the  election,  he  was  installed 
with  all  the  usual  formalities  by  Horten- 
sius, 
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Sed  quo  beneficio  ?  quod  me  Brundusii  non  occideris  ?  quern  ipse 
victor,  qui  tibi,  ut  tute  gloriari  solebas,  (5)  detulei'at  ex  latronibus 
6uis  principatum,  salvum  esse  voluisset,  in  Italiam  ire  jussisset, 
eum  tu  occideres  ?  Fii.c  potuisse ;  quod  est  aliud,  P.  C.  benefi- 
ciura  latronum,  nisi  ut  commemorare  possint,  iis  se  vitam  dedisse, 
quibus  non  ademerint?  Quod  si  esset  beneficium,  nunquam  ii, 
qui  ilium  interfecerunt,  a  quo  erant  servati,  quos  tu  ipse  viros  cla- 
jissimos  appellare  soles,  tantam  essent  gloriam  consecuti.  Quale 
autem  beneficium  est,  quod  te  abstlnueris  nefario  scelere  ?  qua  in 
re  non  tam  jucundum  videri  mihi  debuit,  non  interfectum  a  te, 
quam  mi^erum  id  te  impune  facere  potuisse.  Sed  sit  beneficium, 
quandoquidem  majus  accipi  a  latrone  nullum  potuit,  in  quo  potes 
me  dicere  ingi'atnm  ?  an  de  interitu  reipublicae  queri  non  de- 
bui,  ne  in  te  ingratus  viderer  ?  At  in  ilia  querela  misera  quidem 
et  luctuosaj  sed  mihi  pro  hoc  gradu,  in  quo  me  senatus  popu- 
lusque  Romanus  collocavit,  necessaria,  quid  est  dictum  a  me  cum 
contumelia  ?  quid  non  moderate  ?  quid  non  amice  ?  quod  quidem 
cujus  temperantiae  fuit,  de  M.  Antonio  querentem,  abstinere  ma- 
ledicto  ?  (6)  praesertim  cum  tu  reliquias  reipublicae  dissipavisses  ? 
cum  domi  tuae  turpissimo  mercatu  omnia  essent  venalia  ?  cum 
leges  eas,  quae  nunqtiam  promulgatae  essent,  et  de  te,  et  a  te  la- 
tas  confiterere  ?  cum  auspicia  augur,  intercessionem  consul  sus- 
tulisses  ?.  cum  esses  foedissim^  stipatus  armatis  ?  cum  omnes  im- 
puritates  pudica  in  domo  quotidie  susciperes,  vino  lustrisque  con- 
fectus  ?  At  ego,  tanquam  mihi  cum  M.  Crasso  contentio  esset,  quo- 
cum  raultae  et  magnae  fuerunt,  non  cum  uno  gladiatore  nequissi- 
mo,  da,rep.  graviter  querens,  de  homine  nihil  dixi.  Itaque  hodie 
perftciam,  ut  intelligat,  quantum  a  me  beneficium  tum  acce^rit» 

IV.  At  etiam  literas,  quas  me  sibi  misisse  diceret,  recitavit,  ho- 
mo et  humanitatis  expers,  et  vitae  communis  ignarus.  Quis  enini 
unquam,  qui  pauUum  modo  bonorum  consuetudinent  nosset,  lite- 
ras ad  se  ab  amico  missas,  offensione  aliqua  interposita,  in  medium 
;  protulit,  palamquc  recitavit  ?  Quid  est  aliud,  toUere  e  vita  vitae 
societatem,  quam  tolicre  amicorum  colloquia  absentium  ?  quam 
jnulta  joca  solent  esse  in  epistolis,  quae  prolata  si  sint,  inepta  esse 


KOTES. 


(5)  Detulerat  ex  latroniLus  suis  princi' 
fatum.]  What  Cicero  here  says,  is  equal- 
ly severe  both  upon  Caesar  and  upon 
Antony  ;  for  he  insinuates,  that  that  war 
yfzs  more  properly  a  robbery  than  a  law- 
ful war. 

(6)  Praesertim  cilni  tu  reliquias  rei- 
publicae dissipavis$e»,'}    By  reliquias  rei" 


publicae  is  here  probably  meant  the  pub- 
lic money  laid  up  in  the  temple  of  Ops, 
which  Antony  claimed  to  himself,  and 
made-  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  his 
ambition ;  or  the  four  thousand  talents 
may  be  referred  to,  which  Antony  got 
from  Calphurnia,  Caesar's  wife* 
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unthinking  person.  But  what  was  this  obligation  ?  That  you  did 
not  murder  me  at  Brundusium  ?  MTiat !  would  you  have  mur- 
dered a  man,  preserved  and  restored  to  Italy  by  order  of  that 
very  conqueror,  who,  as  you  yourself  were  wont  to  boast,  had 
created  you  chief  of  his  banditti  ?  Admitting  you  coUld  have  done 
this ;  what  else  is  it,  conscript  fathers,  but  the  favour  of  robbers,, 
whose  language  it  is,  that  they  save  the  lives  of  those  they  do  not 
murder?  If  there  were  really  any  merit  in  this,  those  whom  you 
used  to  call  the  most  illustrious  of  mankind,  and  who  killed  their 
preserver,  never  could  have  acquired  so  great  glory.  But  what  is 
the  merit  of  abstaining  from  the  commission  of  a  most  atrocious 
crime  ?  in  which  case  it  ought  not  to  have  been  so  agreeable  to 
me  that  I  was  spared  by  you,  as  grievous,  that  you  had  it  in 
your  power  to  have  murdered  me  with  impunity.  But  allowing 
it  to  be  a  favour,  since  no  greater  can  be  received  at  the  hands 
of  a  robber,  in  what  respect  can  j-ou  call  me  ungrateful  ?  ought  I 
not  to  lament  my  country's  ruin,  lest  I  should  appear  ungrateful 
to  you  ?  yet  in  the  complaint  I  then  made,  mournful  and  v.retch- 
ed  as  it  was,  though  unavoidable  by  me  in  that  station,  to  which 
I  Iiave  been  raisecl  by  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome,  what  was 
there  in  the  least  abusive  ?  did  I  not  speak  with  moderation  ?  did 
I  not  speak  with  friendship  ?  Yet  how  grdkt  must  be  his  temper, 
who,  complainingof  Antony, could  abstain  from  abuse?  especially 
when  you  had  dissipated  the  remains  of  the  state  ?  when,  within 
your  house,  every  thing  was  subject  to  the  most  infamous  venali- 
ty ?  when  you  confessed  that  laws  relating  to  yourself,  which  had 
never  been  proposed,  were  passed  by  your  means  ?  when,  as  au- 
gur, you  had  abolished  the  auspices ;  and,  as  consul,  the  interces- 
sion of  the  tribunes  ?  when  you  had  been  shamefijlly  attended  by 
armed  men  ?  when,  worn  out  with  wine  and  debaucherv,  you 
committed  all  manner  of  lewdness  in  a  house  remarkable  for  its 
purity?  But  I,  as  if  I  had  been  contending  with  M.  Crassus,  with 
whom  I  have  had  many  and  sharp  contests,  and  not  with  a  most 
infamous  gladiator,  whilst  I  grievously  lamented  my  country's 
ruin,  omitted  all  personal  reflections.  To-day,  therefore,  I  shall 
take  care  to  make  him  sensible  how  great  a  favour  I  then  confer- 
red upon  him. 

Sect.  IV.  Tliis  wretch,  void  of  all  politeness,  and  ignorant 
even  of  common  decency,  publicly  read  the  letters  which  he  says 
I  vrrote  to  him.  For  who,  that  knows  ever  so  little  of  what  passes 
among  men  of  honour,  upon  occasion  of  a  slight  quarrel,  ever  ex- 
posed and  publicly  read  the  letters  that  were  sent  him  by  his  friend, 
to  destroy  the  intercourse  of  absent  friends  ?  what  is  it,   but  to 

Clife  of  all  its  social  joys  ?    How  many  jokes  are  there  gene- 
in  letters,   which,  if  exposed,  would  appear  very  triflmg  ? 
Pp  4 
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videantur  ?  quam  multa  seria,  neque  tamen  ullo  modo  divulgan- 
da  ?  Sit  hoc  inhumanitatis  tuae :  stultitiam  incredibilem  videte. 
Quid  habes,  quod  mihi  opponas,  homo  diserte,  (7)  ut  Mustellae 
Tamisio  et  Tironi  Numisio  videris  ?  qui  cum  hoc  ipso  tempore 
stent  cum  gladiis  in  conspcctu  senatus,  ego  quoque  te  disertum 
putabo,  si  ostenderis,  quomodo  sis  eos  inter  sicarios  defensurus.  . 
Sed  quid  opponas  tandem,  si  negem  me  unquam  istas  literas  ad 
te  misisse?  quo  me  teste  convincas?  an  chirographo?  in  quo  ha- 
bes scientiam  quaestuosam  :  qui  possis  ?  sunt  enim  hbrarii  manu. 
Jam  invideo  magistro  tuo,  qui  te  tanta  mercede,  quantamjam  pro- 
feram,  nihil  sapere  doccat.  Quid  enim  est  minus  non  dico  ora- 
toris,  sed  hominis,  quam  id  objicere  adversario,  quod  ille  si  verbo 
negarit,  longius  progredi  non  possit  qui  objecerit?  At  ego  non 
nego ;  teque  in  isto  ipso  convince,  non  inhumanitatis  solum,  sed 
etiam  amentiae :  quod  enim  verbum  in  istis  literis  est  non  ple- 
num humanitatis,  officii,  benevolentiae?  Omne  autem  crimen 
tuum  est,  quod  de  te  in  his  literis  non  male  existimem ;  quod  scri- 
bam  tanquam  ad  civem,  tanquam  ad  bonum  virum,  non  tanquam 
ad  sceleratum  et  latronem.  (8)  At  ego  tuas  literas,  etsi  jure  po- 
teram  a  te  lacessitus,  tamen  non  proferam ;  quibus  petis,  ut  tibi 
per  me  liceat  quendam  de  exsilio  reducere ;  adjurasque  id  te,  in- 
vito me,  non  esse  facturum :  idque  a  me  impetras ;  quid  enim  me 
interponerem  audaciae  tuae,  quam  neque  auctoritas  hujus  ordi- 
nis,  neque  existimatio  populi  Romani,  neque  leges  ullae  posset 
coercere  ?  Veruntamen  quid  erat  quod  me  rogares,  si  erat  is,  de 
quo  rogabas,  Caesaris  lege  reductus  ;  sed  videlicet  meam  gratiam 
voluit  esse ;  in  quo  ne  ipsius  quidem  ulla  poterat  esse,  lege  lata. 

V.  Sed  cum  mihi,  patres  conscript!,  et  pro  me  aliquid,  et  in  M. 
Antonium  multa  dicenda  sint ;  alterum  peto  a  vobis,  ut  iiie  pro 
me  dicentem  benigne  ;  alterum  ipse  efficiam,  ut,  contra  ilium  cum 
dicam,  attente  audiatis :  simul  illud  oro,  si  meam  cum  in  omni 
vita,  tum  in  dicendo  moderationem  modestiamque  cognostis,  ne 
me  hodie,  cum  isti,  ut  provocavit,  respondero,  oblitum  esse  pu- 
tetis  mei :  non  tractabo  ut  consulem  ;  ne  ille  quidem  me  ut  con- 
sularem  :  etsi  ille  nuUo  modo  consul,  vel  quod  ita  vivit,  vel  quod 
ita  rempublicam  gerit,  vel  quod  ita  factus  est  [consul] ;  ego  sine 


NOTES. 

(7)    Ut  Musteline  Tamisio  et  Tironi  1  (8)  At  ego  tuas  literas.]  Cicero  means 

Numisio.']    All   that  we   know  of  these  I  the  letters  which  he  received  from  An- 

men,  is,  that  they  were  ruffians  employed  I  tony,  in  regard  to  the  restoration  of  Sex- 

by  Antony ;  illiterate  fellows,  qualified  j  tus   Clodius.     See  Letters  to  Atticus, 

only  to  execute  his  brutal  purposes.           |  B.  14. 
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low  manv  serious  things,  yet  by  no  means  to  be  (li\nilged?  let 
.his  suffice  for  his  want  of  poUteness ;  observe  now  his  incredible 
-tupiditv.  Vv'hat  have  you  to  object  to  me,  my  man  of  eloquence? 
for  such  you  seem  to  ^iustclla  Tamisius,  and  Tiro  Numisius,  who, 
us  they  are  standing  this  very  moment  in  the  sight  of  the  senate 
\\  ith  drawn  swords  in  their  hands,  if  you  can  sliew  why  they  are 
not  to  be  ranked  among  assassins,  I  too  shall  tliink  you  eloquent. 
But  what  can  you  object,  if  I  should  deny  that  I  ever  sent  you 
such  letters  ?  by  what  evidence  can  you  convict  me  ?  By  my  hand- 
writing ?  in  this  you  have  a  profitable  dexterity ;  but  how  can 
you  do  it  ?  for  they  were  written  by  my  secretary.  Now  do  I  hate 
that  tutor  of  yours,  who,  though  he  received  such  great  wages,  as 
I  shall  presently  make  appear,  did  not  teach  you  the  least  wisdom. 
For  what  shews  less,  I  will  not  say  of  an  orator,  but  of  a  reason- 
able being,  than  to  object  that  to  an  adversary,  which  if  he  should 
deny  but  upon  his  bare  word,  the  objector  could  proceed  no  far- 
ther? But  I  do  not  deny  it;  and  by  that  very  fact  I  con\-ict  you 
not  only  of  being  void  of  politeness,  but  of  common  understand- 
ing. For  is  there  a  word  in  these  letters,  that  is  not  full  of  polite- 
ness, good  manners,  and  benevolence?  But  all  your  pique  is,  that 
in  these  letters  I  did  not  shew  how  bad  an  opuiion  I  had  of  you, 
tliat  I  wrote  to  you  as  a  fellow-citizen,  and  a  worthy  man,  and 
not  as  a  villain  and  a  robber.  Yet  I,  though  the  provocation  I 
have  received  fi'om  you  might  justify  my  doing  it,  will  never  ex- 
pose your  letters ;  in  which  you  beg  that  I  would  give  you  leave 
to  recal  a  certain  person  from  banishment,  and  swear  that  you  will 
never  do  it  without  my  consent.  You  obtained  your  request ;  for 
why  should  I  oppose  thy  audacious  insolence,  which  neither  the 
authorit\'  of  this  assembly,  nor  the  majesty  of  the  Roman  people, 
nor  any  laws  can  restrain  ?  But,  after  all,  why  did  you  beg  this  of 
me,  if  the  person  for  whom  you  interceded,  was  recalled  by  Cae- 
sar's law  ?  but  he  had  a  mind,  forsooth,  to  compliment  me;  though, 
as  tlie  law  was  passed,  no  thanks  were  even  due  to  himself. 


Sect.  V.  But  as  I  have  a  great  deal  to  say,  conscript  fathers, 
th  for  myself  and  against  Antony,  I  must  beg  of  you,  that  while 
I  am  speaking  for  myself,  you  would  hear  me  with  indulgence  ? 
and  when  I  speak  against  him,  I  shall  take  care  that  you  hear  me 
with  attention.  I  must  farther  beg  of  you,  that  as  you  have  known 
my  moderation  and  decency,  both  in  the  whole  tenor  of  my  life, 
and  the  course  of  my  pleadings,  you  v.  ould  not  think  I  forget  my- 
self^ if  I  answer  him  to-day  according  to  the  provocation  he  has 
given  me.  I  will  not  treat  him  as  a  consul ;  for  he  has  not  treat- 
ed me  as  consular :  though  he  is  in  no  I'espect  consul,  either  as  to 
his  hfe,  his  administration,  or  the  manner  in  which  he  was  creat- 
ed ;  but  I,  beyond  all  dispute,  cousulai:.  That  you  may  understand, 
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ulla  controversia  consularis.  Ut  igitur  intclllgeretis,  qualem  ipse' 
sc  consulem  profiteretar,  objecit  mihi  consulatum  mcum ;  qui  con- 
sulatus,  verbo  meus,  P.  C.  re  vester  fuit ;  quid  cnim  constitui,  quid 
gessi,  quid  egi,  nisi  ex  hujus  ordinis  cousilio,  auctoritate,  sententia? 
Haec  tu  homo  sapiens,  non  solum  eloquens,  apud  eos,  quorum 
consilio  sapientiaque  gesta  sunt,  ausus  es  vituperare  ?  Quis  auteni 
nieum  consulatum,  praeter  P.  Clodium,  qui  vituperai'et,  inventus 
est?  (9)  cujus  quidem  tibi  fatum,  sicuti  C.  Curioni,  manet: 
(10)  quoniam  id  domi  tuae  est,  quod  fuit  illorum  utrique  fatale. 
Non  placet  M.  Antonio  consulatus  meus :  at  placuit  P.  Servilio, 
ut  eum  primum  nominem  ex  illius  temporis  consularibus,  qui  pro- 
ximo est  mortuus :  placuit  Q.  Lutatio  Catulo,  cujus  semper  in  hac 
republica  vivet  auctoritas :  placuit  duobus  Lucullis,  M.  Crasso, 
Q.  Hortensio,  C.  Curioni,  M.  Lepido,  C.  Pisoni,  M.  Glabrioni, 
L.  Volcatio,  C.  Figulo,  D.  Silano,  L.  Murenae,  qui  tum  erant 
consules  designati :  (11)  placuit  idem,  quod  consularibus,  M.  Ca- 
toni;  qui  cum  multa,  vita  excedens,  providit,  tum  quod  te  con- 
sulem non  vidit.  Maxime  vero  consulatum  meum  Cn.  Pompeius 
probavit ;  qui,  ut  me  primum  decedens  ex  Syria  vidit,  complexus 
et  gratulans,  meo  beneficio  patriam  se  visurum  esse  dixit.  Sed 
quid  singulos  commemoro  ?  frequentissimo  senatui  sic  placuit,  ut 
esset  nemo,  qui  non  mihi  ut  parenti  gratias  ageret,  qui  non  mihi 
vitam  suam,  liberos,  ibrtunas,  rempublicam  referret  acceptam. 

VI.  Sed  quoniam  illis,  quos  nominavi,  tot  et  talibus  viris  res- 
publica  orbata  est,  veniamus  ad  vivos,  qui  duo  e  consulari  numero 
reliqui  sunt.  L.  Cotta,  vir  summo  ingenio,  summaque  prudentia, 
rebus  iis  gestis,  quas  tu  reprehendis,  supplicationem  decrevit  ver- 
bis amplissimis :  eique  illi  ipsi,  quos  modo  nominavi,  consulares, 
senatusque  cunctus  assensus  est ;  qui  honos  post  conditam  hanc 
urbem  habitus  est  togato  ante  me  nemini.  L.  Caesar,  avunculus 
tuus,  qua  oratione,  qua  constantia,  qua  gravitate  sententiam  dixit 
( 1 2 )  in  sororis  suae  virum,  vitricum  tuum  ?  Hunc  tu  cum  auctorem, 
et  praeceptorem  omnium  consiliorum,  totiusque  vitae  debuisses 

NOTES. 


(9)  Cujus  quidem  tibi  Jalum,  sicuti  C. 
Curioni,  manet.]  Cnrio,  having  driven 
Cato  out  of  Sicily,  marched  with  the 
best  part  of  four  legions  into  Africa 
against  Varus,  who,  strengthened  by  the 
conjunction  of  Juba,  had  reduced  the 
whole  province  to  his  obedience.  Upon 
his  landing,  he  met  with  some  success, 
but  was  afterwards  entirely  defeated  and. 
slain  near  the  river  Bagrada,  by  Sabura, 
Juba's  general. 

(10)  Quoniam  id  domi  tuae  est,  quod 
•fuH   illorum  tUrique  fatale.]     Meaning 


Fulvia,  who  was  first  married  to  Clodlus, 
concerning  whom  see  the  oration  for 
Milo;  next  to  Curio,  above  mentioned; 
and,  lastly,  to  Antony. 

(11)  Placuit  idem,  quod  conmlaribus, 
M.  CatoniP]  Marcus  Cato,  otherwise 
Uticensis,  never  rose  higher  than  the 
praetorship;  and  for  that  reason  is  not 
ranked  here  among  those  of  Consular 
dignity. 

(12)  In,  sororin  suae  virum,  vitricuvi 
tuum.]  Antony's  mother,  Julia,  was 
sister  to  Lucius  Caesar ;  afte;r  the  death 
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then,  what  sort  of  a  consul  he  professes  himself,  he  objects  to  me 
my  consulate ;  a  consulate,  conscript  fathers,  which  was  nominal- 
ly mine,  but  in  fact  yours  ;  for  what  did  I  ordain,  what  did  I  un- 
dertake, or  what  execute,  but  by  the  advice,  authority  aud  deci- 
ijion  of  this  assembly  ?  And  hast  thou  the  assurance,  wise  and 
eloquent  as  thou  art,  to  reproach  me  with  my  conduct,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  those  ver\'  persons  by  whose  counsels  and  wisdom  it  wa^ 
regulated  ?  Who  ever  blamed  my  consulate,  except  P.  Clodius  ? 
whose  fate,  as  it  has  overtaken  C.  Curio,  now  awaits  thee :  since 
thou  hast  that  in  thy  house  which  proved  fatal  to  both.  My  con- 
sulate does  not  please  Mark  Antony ;  yet  it  pleased  P.  Servilius, 
to  name  him  first,  who  is  last  deceased  of  the  men  of  consular  dig- 
nity at  that  time.  It  pleased  Q.  Lutatius  Catulus,  whose  authority 
in  this  state  will  never  die ;  it  pleased  the  two  LucuUi,  ^M.  Cras- 
sus,  Q.  Hortensius,  C.  Curio,  ^I.  Lepidus,  C.  Piso,  M.  Glabrio, 
L.  Volcatius,  C.  Figulus,  with  D.  Silanus,  and  L.  ^Iui%ena,  who 
were  then  consuls  electa  Tlie  same  thing  that  pleased  these  con- 
sular men,  pleased  also  Marcus  Cato,  who,  as  he  left  the  world 
to  avoid  many  things  he  foresaw,  never  saw  thee  consul.  But  above 
all,  did  my  consulate  please  Cn.  Pompey,  who,  when  he  first  saw 
me  on  his  return  from  Syria,  embracing  and  complimenting  me, 
owned  that  he  was  indebted  to  my  conduct  for  beholding  his  coun- 
try again.  But  why  do  I  descend  to  particulars  ?  So  much  did  it 
please  a  full  senate,  that  there  was  not  a  man  who  did  not  return 
thanks  to  me  as  to  a  father,  who  did  not  acknowledge  that  he  owed 
his  life,  his  children,  his  fortune,  and  the  safety  of  the  state  to  me» 

Sect.  VI.  But  as  the  public  is  now  bereft  of  so  many  and  such, 
great  men  as  I  have  now  named,  let  me  proceed  to  the  living ;  two 
of  whom,  "persons  of  consular  dignity,  are  still  alive.  L.  Cotta^ 
a  man  of  the  greatest  abilities  and  the  utmost  prudence,  in  the  most 
honourable  terms,  decreed  a  supplication  for  that  very  conduct 
which  you  now  condemn ;  to  which  those  men  of  considar  dignity, 
whom  I  have  just  mentioned,  and  th,e  whole  senate  assented :  aa 
honour  which,  since  the  building  of  the  city,  was  never  conferred 
upon  any  man  in  the  robes  of  peace,  besides  myself.  With  what 
spirit,  with  what  firmness,  with  what  dignity,  did  L.  Caesar,  your 
uncle,  pronounce  sentence  upon  his  own  sister's  husband,  your 
step-father  ?  Him  you  ought  to  have  made  your  pattern,  the  di- 
rector of  all  your  counsels ;  but  you  chose  rather  to  resemble  vour 
tf  ep-father  than  your  imcle.     I,  though  none  of  his  kinsmen,  yetr^ 


f  ^       NOTES. 

of  Antony's  father,  ihe  married  Lentulus  I  consulship,  for  being  conceraed  ia  Cau- 
Sflra,  who  wa»  pot  to  death  ia  Cicero's  j  line's  conspiracr. 
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habere,  vitrici  te  similem,  quam  avunculi  esse  maluisti;  IIujiis  ego 
alienus  consiliis  consul  usus  sum :  tu  sororis  lilius,  ecquid  ad  eum 
unquam  de  republica  retulisti  ?  At  ad  quos  refert  ?  dii  immor- 
tales !  ad  cos  scilicet  quorum  nobis  etiam  dies  natalcs  audiendi 
./^sunt.  Hodie  non  descendit  Antonius :  cur  ?  dat  natalitia  in  hor- 
tis;  cui?  neminem  nominabo :  putatetum  (13)  Phormioni  alicui, 
turn  Gnathoni,  turn  Ballioui.  O  tbeditatcm  hominis  flagitiosam  ! 
6  impudentiam,  nequitiam,  libidineni  non  icrcndam  !  tu  cum  prin- 
cipem  senatorem,  civem  singularem,  tarn  propinquum  habeas,  ad 
eum  de  republ.  nihil  refers ;  ad  eos  refers,  qui  suam  rem  nullam 
habent,  tuam  exhauriunt  ?  Tuus  videlicet  salutaris  consulatus, 
pei-niciosus  mens. 

VII.  Adeone  pudorem  cum  pudicitia  perdidisti,  ut  hoc  in  eo 
teniplo  dicere  ausus  sis,  in  quo  ego  senatum  ilium,  qui  quondam 
florens  orbi  terrarum  praesidebat,  consulebam :  tu  hommes  per- 
ditissimos  cum  gladiis  collocasti  ?  At  etiam  ausus  es  (quid  autem 
est,  quod  tu  non  audeas  ?)  clivum  Capitolinum  dicere,  me  con- 
sule,  plenum  servorum  armatorum  fuisse ;  ut  ilia,  credo,  nefaria 
senatusconsulta  fierent,  vim  adferebam  senatui.  O  miser,  sive  ilia 
tibi  nota  non  sunt  (nihil  enim  boni  nosti),  sive  sunt,  qui  apud 
tales  viros  tam  impudenter  loquare  ?  Quis  enim  eques  Romanus, 
quis  praeter  te  adolescens  nobilis,  quis  uUius  ordinis,  qui  se  civem 
esse  meminisset,  cum  senatus  in  hoc  templo  ess,et,  in  clivo  Capi- 
tolino  non  fuit  ?  quis  nomen  non  dedit  ?  quanquam  nee  scribae 
sufficere,  ncc  tabulae  nomina  illorum  capere  potuerunt.  Etenim 
cum  homines  nefarii  de  patriae  parricidio  confiterentur,  conscio- 
rum  indiciis,  sua  manu,  voce  pene  literarum  coacti,  sc  urbem  in- 
flammare,  cives  trucidare,  vastare  Italiam,  delere  rempublicam 
consensisse;  quis  esset,  qui  ad  salutem  communem  defendendam 
non  excitaretur  ?  praesertim  cum  senatus  populusque  Romanus 
liaberet  ducem,  qualis  siquis  nunc  esset,  tibi  idem,  quod  illis  ac- 
cidit,  contigisset.  (14)  Ad  sepulturam  corpus  vitrici  sui  negat  a 
me  datum.  Hoc  vero  ne  P.  quidem  Clodius  dixit  unquam :  quem, 
quia  jure  ei  fui  inimicus,  do|eo  a  te  jam  omnibus  vitiis  esse  supe- 
ratum.  Quid  autem  tibi  venit  in  mentem,  redigere  in  memoriam 
nostram,  te  domi  P.  Lentuli  esse  educatum?  an  verebare,  ne  non 
putaremus  natura  te  potuisse  tam  improbum  evadere,  nisi  acces- 
sisset  etiam  disciplina? 


NOTES. 


(IS)  Phormioni  alicui,  ^c]  Parasiti- 
cal characters,  put  here  for  parasites  in 
general.     See  Terence  and  Plautus. 

(14)  Ad  sepulturam  corpus  vitrici  sui 
negat  a  me  datum.]    Antony,  it  seems, 


had  objected  to  Cicero  that  he  refused 
burial  to  the  c( -ipse  of  Lentulus  Sura; 
but  Plut-Tch,  in  his  life  of  Mark  An- 
toiiv,  shews  chat  this  charge  was  ground- 
ie.s.' 
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followed  his  advice  while  consul ;  thou,  his  sisters  son,  say,  didst 
thou  eve.-  consult  him  upon  any  thing  that  related  to  the  public  ? 
Immortal  gods !  whom  does  he  consult  with  ?  why,  with  those 
men  whose  very  birth-days  we  must  hear  of.  To-day  .Antony 
<loes  not  appear :  v,hy  ?  he  celebrates  a  birth-day  in  his  gardens : 
whose  ?  I  shall  name  nobody:  imagine  it  some  buffoon's,  pimp's,  ' 
or  parasite's.  Detestable  meanness !  intolerable  impudence, 
wickedness  and  lust !  Thou,  though  so  near  allied  to  a  princi- 
pal senator,  an  eminent  citizen,  never  advisest  with  him  about  the 
state ;  but  advisest  with  those  who,  having  nothing  of  their  own, 
consume  thy  substance.  So  beneficial  is  thy  consulate  to  the 
public,  so  pernicious  was  mine. 

Sect.  VII.  Art  thou  so  far  lost,  then,  to  shame  as  well  as  chas- 
tity, that  thou  hast  the  assurance  to  affirm  this  in  that  very  tem- 
ple where  I  consulted  with  a  senate  which  once  presided  glorious- 
ly over  the  whole  world,  but  where  thou  hast  now  placed  the  most 
abandoned  villains  with  swords  in  their  hands  ?  k  But  thou  hast 
nlso  had  the  assurance  to  say  (for  what  is  there  tnou  hast  not  the 
-Lirance  to  say?)  that  the  mount  of  the  Capitol,  in  my  consu- 
.  was  filled  with  armed  sla^'es  :  by  v.hich,  I  suppose,  you  would 
iimate,  that  I  forced  the  senate  into  the  infamous  decree  it  then 
•de.     Despicable  wretch,  to  talk  so  impudently  before  this  as- 
.  uibly,  whether  tliou  art  ignorant  of  tliose  things  (but  thou  art 
a  stranger  to  every  thing  that  is  good),   or  art  not   ignorant  of 
iliem  !  for  was  there  a  Roman  knight,  was  there  a  youth  of  qua- 
lity besides  thyself,  was  there  a  man  of  any  ranlc,  who  coniiidcr- 
cd  himself  as  a  citizen,  that  was  not  on  the  mount  of  the  Capitol, 
•viien  the  senate  was  assembled  in  this  temple  ?  was  there  one  who 
'lid  not  enlist  himself?  the  clerks  could  neither  write  down,  nor  the 
;isters  contain  their  names.    For  when  abandoned  villains  con- 
ed their  design  of  being  the  parricides  of  their  country ;  when 
iiey  were  forced  by  the  information  of  their  accomplices,  their 
)svn  handwriting,  and  the  voice  of  their  letters,   if  I  may  use  the 
})ression,  to  acknowledge  that  they  had  conspired  to  set  fire  to 
.'  city,  to  murder  the  citizens,  to  lay  waste  Italy,  and  overturn 
c  commonwealth  ;  where  is  the  man  that  must  not  then  have 
en  roused  to  the  defence  of  the  public  safety  ?  especially  as  the 
late  and  people  of  Rome  had  then  such  a  leader,  that,  had  they 
A-  his  fellow,  the  same  fate  would  overtake  thee  which  then  be- 
;  them.     He  denies  that  I  delivered  the  body  of  his  stepfather 
.  be  buried.     Not  even  P.  Clodius  ever  said  this,   whom,  as  I 
id  reason  to  be  his  enemy,  I  am  sorry  to  see  outdone  by  thee  in 
:ill  manner  of  wickedness.     But  what  could  put  it  into  thy  head 
:o  remind  us  that  thou ^SSi(^  educated  in  the  house  of  Lentulus? 
wast  thou  apprehensive  thai  we  should  imagine  nature  could  not 
iiave  made  thee  such  a  monster,  without  the  aid  of  education? 
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VIII.  Tom  autem  eras  excors,  ut  tota  in  oratione  tua  tecum 
ipse  pugnares :  ut  non  modo  non  cohaerentia  inter  se  diceres,  sed 
maxime  disjuncta,  atque  contraria :  ut  non  tanta  mecum,  quanta 
tecum,  tibi  esset  contentio.  Vitricum  tuum  in  tanto  fuisse  scelere 
fatebare,  poena  affectum  querebare.  Ita,  quod  proprie  meum  est, 
laucl{\sti ;  quod  totum  senatus  est,  reprehendisti :  nam  compre- 
hensio  sontium,  mea;  animadversio,  senatus  fuit:  homo  disertus 
non  intelligit  eum,  quern  contra  dicit,  laudari  a  se ;  eos,  apud 
quos  dicit,  vitupcrari.  Jam  illud  cujus  est,  non  dico  audaciae 
(cupit  enim  se  audacem  dici)  sed,  quod  minime  vult,  stultitiae,  qua 
vincit  omncs,  clivi  Capitolini  mentioncm  facere,  cum  inter  sub- 
sellia  nostra  versentur  armati?  cum  in  hac  cella  Concordiae,  6 
dii  immortales  !  in  qua,  me  consule,  salutares  sententiae  dictao 
■sunt,  quibus  ad  hanc  diem  viximus,  cum  gladiis  homines  collo- 
<cati  stent  ?  Accusa  senatum  :  accusa  equestrem  ordinem,  qui 
tum  cum  senatu  copulatus  fuit :  accusa  omnes  ordines,  omnes  ci- 
ves;  dum  confiteare  hunc  ordinem,  hoc  ipso  tempore,  (15)  ab 
Ityreis  circumsederi.  ^  Haec  tu  non  propter  audaciam  dicis  tarn 
impudenter,  seel  quia^^tantam  rerum  repugnantiam  non  videas, 
nihil  profecto  sapis ;  quid  est  enim  demcntius,  quam,  cum  ipse 
reipublicae  pefniciosa  arma  ceperis,  objicere  alteri  salutaria  ?  jAt 
etiam  quodam  loco  facetus  esse  voluisti :  quam  id  te,  dal  boni ! 
non  decebat  ?  in  quo  est  tua  culpa  nonnulla :  aliquid  enim  salis 
(16)ab  uxore  mima  trahere  potuisti :  Cedant  arma  togae ;  quid 
tum  ?  nonne  cesserunt  ?  At  postea  tuis  armis  cessit  toga. 
Quaeramus  igitur  utriim  melius  fuerit,  libertati  populi  Romani 
sceleratorum  arma,  an  libertatem  nostram  armis  tuis  cedere. 
(17)  Nee  vero  tibi  de  versibus  plura  respondebo:  tantum  dicam 
breviter  ;  neque  illos,  neque  ullas  te  omnino  literas  nosse :  me  nee 
reipublicae,  nee  amicis  unquam  defuissej  et  tamen  omni  genere 
inonumentorum  mcoi'uni  perfccisse  operis  subsecivis,  ut  mcae  vi- 


N0TE5. 


(15)  Ab  Ilt/reis,  circumsederi.]  Jews, 
(so  called  from  a  province  of  Palestine 
liaving  that  name,)  whom  Antony,  when 
Jie  served  under  Gabinius  the  proconsul, 
brought  with  him  to  Rome,  as  persons 
every  way  qualified  to  execute  his  bru- 
tal and  ambitious  purposes. 

(16)  Ab  usore  mima  trahere  potuisti.] 
This  was  Cytheris,  one  of  Antony's  mis- 
tresses, whom  he  is  said  to  have  carried 
along  with  him  in  his  military  expedi- 
tions. Some  commentators  think  she  is 
the  same  person  who  is  mentioned  by 
Virgil,  in  tjiose  lines,  Ed.  lOth, 

Galle  quid  insanis  f  intuit :  tua  euro 
Ljjcoris^ 


Perque  nines  alium,  perque  horrid* 
castra  seculu  est. 
She  was  called  Volumnia  too,  from  Vo- 
lumnius  Eutrapelus,  who  was  acquainted 
with  her  before  Antony  was.  She  had 
indeed  various  names,  which  is  no  un- 
common thing  with  ladies  of  her  charac- 
ter. 

(17)  Nee  verb  tibi  de  versibus  plura  re- 
sjwndebo.]  This  famous  distich  has  been 
a  source  of  perpetual  raillery  upon  Cice- 
ro's poetical  character;  and  two  bad 
lines,  says  the  elegant  and  ingenious  au- 
thor ofchis  life,  picked  out  by  the  malice 
of  enemies,  and  transmitted  to  posterity 
as  a  fpecimen  of  the  rest,  have  served  ty 
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Sect.  VIII.  But  so  great  was  thy  stupidity,  that  through  the 
V  hole  of  thy  discourse,  thou  wast  at  variance  with  thyself;  i!iso- 
nmch  that  what  thou  saidst,  was  not  only  incoherent,  but  widtly 
diffel-ent  and  contradictory:  so  that  thou  didst  not  seem  to  contend 
so  much  with  me  as  with  thyself.  You  owned  that  your  step- 
father was  concerned  in  that  monstrous  conspiracy;  but  com- 
plained that  he  was  punished  for  it.  Thus,  what  was  properly 
my  act,  you  extolled;  what  was  wholly  the  senate's,  you  con- 
demned :  for,  that  the  guilty  were  apprehended,  was  owing  to  me ; 
that  they  were  punished,  to  the  senate.  This  orator  therefore 
does  not  perceive  that  he  is  praising  the  man  he  speaks  against, 
and  condemning  those  before  whom  he  speaks.  Now,  by  whose 
(I  will  not  say  audaciousness,  for  he  loves  to  be  calletl  audacious), 
but  by  whose  stupidity,  an  imputation  he  by  no  means  likes, 
though  he  exceeds  all  men  in  it,  shall  I  say  it  is,  that  the  mount 
of  the  Capitol  was  mentioned,  when  armed  men  are  posted  even 
amidst  our  benches?  when  in  this  very  temple  of  Concord,  im- 
mortal gods !  in  which,  under  my  consulship,  wholesome  mea- 
sures were  taken,  measures  by  which  we  now  live,  guards  are 
placed  with  swords  in  their  hands  ?  Accuse  the  senate ;  accuse 
the  equestrian  order,  which  was  then  connected  with  the  senate ; 
accuse  every  rank,  and  ever}'  citizen ;  but  you  must  confess  that 
tills  assembly  is,  at  this  very  instant,  beset  by  barbarians.  It  is 
not  owing  to  your  audaciousness  that  you  talk  so  impudently ; 
but  your  not  perceiving  the  inconsistency  of  what  you  say,  shews 
your  extreme  stupidity :  for  what  can  be  more  absurd,  than  to  re- 
proach another  with  taking  up  arms  for  the  defence  of  his  country, 
when  thou  thyself  hast  prepared  an  armed  force  for  its  destruction? 
But  you  once  had  a  mind  to  be  witty.  Good  gods  !  how  ill  did 
that  become  you  !  and,  in  some  measure,  let  me  tell  you,  it  wa? 
your  ov\Ti  fault ;  for  you  have  a  lady  who  might  have  infused  some 
''^'^  into  you.  Lef  arms  give  place  to  the  goxcn.  How  !  and  did 
not  then  give  place?  but  the  gown  afterwards  gave  place  to 
arms.  Let  us  consider,  then,  which  was  best:  that  the  arras 
ot  impious  men  should  yield  to  the  liberty  of  the  Roman  ix-ople,  or 
tl  at  our  hberty  should  yield  to  thy  arms.'  But  I  shall  say  no  more 
tc  diee  concerning  poetry :  only  observe  briefly,  that  thou  art  an 
u'lter  stranger  to  that  and  every  other  branch  of  Uterature;  that  I 
h;ive  never  been  wanting,  in  what  I  owe  either  to  the  state,  or  to 
my  friends;  and  yet,  by  the  works  of  every  kind  which  I  have  com- 
posed in  my  leisure  hours,  have  made  my  labours  and  learning  con- 
tribute somewhat  to  the  advantage  of  youth,  and  the  glory  of  the 


NOTES. 


damnmany  thousands  of  good  ones  :  An- 
toay,  it  seems,  had  been  »evere  upon  him 
»D  regard  to  his  poeiry ;  acd  it  is  very  ob- 


servable, that  his  answer  is  not  in  that 
elegant  and  polite  strain  of  raillery  he 
was  master  of  upon  other  occasions. 
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giliae,  meaeque  literae,  et  juventuti  utilitatis,  et  nomini  Romano 
laudis  aliquid  adferrent.  Sed  haec  non  hujus  temporis :  majora 
videamus. 

IX.  P.  Clodium  meo  consilio  interfectum  esse,  dixisti.  Quid- 
nam  homines  putarent,  si  tum  occisus  esset,  cum  tu  ilium  in  foro, 
inspcctante  populo  Romano,  gladio  stricto  insecutus  es;  negoti uni- 
que transegisses,  nisi  ille  se  in  scalas  tabernae  librariae  conjccisset, 
hisque  oppilatis  impetum  tuum  compressisset  ?  Quod  quidem  ego 
favisse  me  tibi  fateor,  suasisse  ne  tu  quidem  dicis ;  at  Miloni  ne 
favere  quidem  potui :  prius  enim  rem  transegit,  quam  quisquam 
cum  id  facturum  suspicaretur.  At  ego  suasi.  Scilicet  is  animus 
crat  Milonis,  ut  prodcsse  reipublicae  sine  suasore  non  posset.  At 
laetatus  sum ;  quid  ergo  ?  in  tanta  laetitia  cunctac  civitatis  me 
unum  tristem  esse  oportebat  ?  Quanquam  de  morte  P.  Clodii  fuit 
quaestio,  non  satis  prudenter  ilia  quidem  constituta ;  quid  enim 
attinebat  nova  lege  quaeri  de  eo,  qui  hominem  occidisset,  cum 
esset  legibus  quaestio  constituta?  quaesitum  est  tamen.  Quod  er- 
go, cum  res  agebatur,  nemo  in  me  dixit ;  id  tot  annis  post  tu  es 
inventus,  qui  diceres  ?  Quod  vero  dicere  ausus  es,  idque  multis 
verbis,  opera  mea  Pompeium  a  Caesaris  amicitia  esse  disjunctum, 
ob  eamque  causam  mea  culpa  civile  bellum  esse  natum :  in  co  non 
tu  quidem  tota  re,  sed,  quod  maximum  est,  temporibus  errasti. 

X.  Ego  M.  Bibulo,  praestantissimo  cive,  consule,  nihil  praeter- 
misi,  quantum  facere  enitique  potui,  quin  Pompeium  a  Caesaris 
conjuuctione  avocarem :  in  quo  Caesar  fuit  felicior ;  ipse  enim  Pom- 
peium a  mea  famiharitate  disjunxit.  Postea  vero  quam  se  totum 
Pompeius  Caesari  tradidit,  quid  ego  ilium  ab  eo  distrahcre  conarer  ? 
stulti  erat  sperare :  suadere  impudentis.  Duo  tamen  tempora  inci- 
derunt,  quibus  aliquid  contra  Caesarem  Pompeio  suaserim:  ea  velim 
reprehendas,  si  potes:  (18)  unum,  ne  quinquennii  imperium  Cae- 
sari prorogaret :  alterum,  ne  pateretur  fieri,  ut  absentis  ejus  ratio 
haberetur :  quorum  si  utrumvis  persuasissem,  in  has  miserias  nun- 
quam  incidissemus.  Atque  idem  ego,  cum  jam  omnes  opes  et  suas, 


NOTES, 


( 1 8)  Unum,  ne  quinquennii,  ^c,  alte- 
rum, ne  pateretur  fieri,  ut  absentis  ejus 
ratio  haberetur.']  Pompey,  when  he  was 
consul  the  third  time,  in  the  year  701, 
procured  a  law  empowering;  Caesar  to 
offer  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  con- 
sulship, without  appearing  personally  at 
Rome  for  that  purpose.  This  was  con- 
trary to  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  Roman  constitution,  2>:d  proved  in 
the  event  the  occasion  of  its  being  utter- 
ly destroyed :  as  it  furnished  Caesar  with 
the  only  specious  pretence  for  turning 


his  arms  against  the  republic.  Cicero 
affirms  here,  that  he  endeavoured  to  dis- 
suade Pompey  from  suffering  this  law  to 
pass  :  but  if  this  assertion  be  true,  he  must 
have  acted  a  very  extraordinary  part; 
for,  at  the  same  time  that  he  dissuaded 
Pompey  from  suffering  this  law  to  pass, 
he  persuaded  Coelius,  who  was  one  of 
the  tribunes  of  the  people,  to  promote  it, 
or  at  least  not  to  oppose  it,  agreeably  to 
a  promise  which  he  had  given  to  Caesar 
for  that  purpose.  This  appears  in  a  pas- 
sage of  one  of  his  letters  to  Atticus, 
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Roman  name.     These  things,  however,  are  foreign  to  our  present 
purpose ;  let  us  proceed  therefore  to  what  is  of  greater  importance. 

Sect.  IX.  You  said  that  Publius  Clodius  was  killed  by  my  ad- 
\-icc.  What  would  have  men  thought,  had  he  been  killed  when 
you  pursued  him  in  the  forum  with  your  drawn  sword,  before  the 
whole  people  of  Rome ;  and  had  effected  your  jiurpose,  if  he  had 
not  thrown  himself  under  the  steps  of  a  bookseller's  stall,  and,  by 
barricading  it,  put  a  stop  to  your  pursuit?  In  this,  indeed,  I  con- 
fess that  I  countenanced  you ;  but  you  yourself  do  not  say  that  I 
advised  you  to  it :  as  for  Milo,  I  could  not  possibly  countenance 
him,  for  he  had  completed  the  business  betbre  any  person  sus- 
pected that  he  had  undertaken  it.  Yet  it  was  I  who  advised  him  to 
it ;  as  if  Milo  could  ijot  have  done  a  ser\-ice  to  his  country-  witli- 
out  an  adviser.  But  I  rejoiced  at  it.  What !  amidst  such  uni- 
versal joy,  was  there  any  reason  why  I  should  be  the  only  dejected 
person  in  Rome  ?  Yet,  though  it  was  not  so  veiy  prudent  to  do 
it,  a  trial  was  appointed  concerning  the  death  of  Cloilius ;  for 
where  was  the  necessity  of  trying  a  man  by  a  new  law,  for  the 
murder  of  another,  when  such  a  proceeding'  was  authorised  by 
the  laws  already  in  being?  The  ti'ial,  however,  went  on;  and 
what  nobody,  while  the  affair  was  depending,  accused  me  of,  that 
ou  ha^^  laid  to  my  charge  so  many  years  after.  But  as  to  what 
u  ha£l  the  assurance  to  say,  and  tliat  in  so  many  words,  that 
i'ompey  was  separated  from  Caesar's  friendship  by  my  means; 
and  for  that  very  reason,  that  the  civil  war  was  owing  to  me ; 
though  you  are  not  altogether  in  the  wrong,  yet  you  are  widely 
mistaken  in  point  of  time,  which  is  a  point  of  great  importance. 

Sect.  X.  ^A'hile  M.  Bibulus,  that  most  valuable  citizen,  was 
oonsul,  I  omitted  no  means  in  my  power  to  draw  off  P<impey  from 
liis  connection  with  Caesar:  But  in  this  Caesar  was  more  fortunate, 
for  he  separatetl  Pompey  from  my  friendship.     But  after  Pomjjey 

tad  given  himself  up  entirely  to  Caesar,  why  should  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  disunite  them?     To  liavc  cntertainetl  hopes  of  do- 

ng  it,  had  been  folly:  to  have  attempted  it,  had  been  impu- 
dence.    Two  occasions,  however,  there  were,  on  which  I  advised 

Pompey  to  oppose  Caesar;  and  both  these  measures  you  inay 
i)lamc  if  you  can.  The  first  was,  that  Caesar's  five  years  cpra- 
suand  should  not  be  prorogued  ;  the  other,  that  Pompey  would 
not  suffer  any  regard  to  be  paid  to  Caesar's  absence :  in  either  of 
v\  iiicli  ( on  111  I  have  prevailed,  we  had  never  fallen  hito  these  ca-\ 


KOTES. 

here,  speaking  of  Ciesar  5  claim  to  sue  j  /loc //f«rc/,  adJiiTi ;  rogatut  ab  ipso  ffaivn^ 
r  the  consulate,  without  personally  ar-  I  nae  de  Caelio  tribuno  plebis.  Ad.  AU, 
uiing  at  Rome,  he  tells  Atticus,  ut  Hit   |    7,  1. 
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et  populi  Rojn.  Pompeius  ad  Caesarem  detulisset,  scioque  ea  sen- 
tire  coepisset,  quae  ego  ante  multo  praevideram,  inferrique  patriae 
bellum  nefarium  viderem ;  pacis,  concordiae,  compositionis  auctor 
esse  non  destiti :  meaque  ilia  vox  est  nota  multis,  Utinam,  Cn. 
Pompei,  cum  C.  Caesare  societatem  aut  nunquam  coisses,  aut 
nunquam  diremisses  !  fuit  alterum  gravitatis,  altenim  prudentiae 
tuae.  Haec  mea,  M.  Antoni,  sem})cr  et  de  Ponipeio,  et  de  re- 
publica  consilia  fuerunt :  quae  si  valuissent,  rcspublica  starct ;  tu 
tuis  flagitiis,  egestate,  infaniia,  concidisses. 

XI.  Sed  haec  Vetera :  illud  vero  recens,  Caesarem  meo  con- 
gilio  interfectum.  Jam  vereor,  patres  conscripti,  ne,  quod  tur- 
pissimum  est,  praevaricatorem  mihi  apposuisse  videar,  qui  me  non 
solum  meis  laudibus  ornaret,  sed  etiam  on^raret  alicnis ;  quis  e- 
nim  meum  in  ista  societate  gloriosissimi  facti  nomen  audivit  ?  cu- 
jus  auteni  qui  in  eo  numero  fuisset,  nomen  est  occultatum  ?  Oc- 
cultatum,  dico  ?  cujus  non  statim  divulgatum  ?  citius  dixerim  jac- 
tasse  se  aliquos,  ut  fuissc  in  ea  societate  viderentur  socii,  cum  socii 
non  fuisscnt,  quam  ut  quisquam  celari  vellet.  Quam  verisimile 
porro  est,  in  tot  hominibus,  partim  obscuris,  partim  adolescenti- 
bus,  neminem  occultantibns,  meum  nomen  latere  potuisse  ?  Ete- 
nim  si  auctores  ad  liberandam  patriam  desiderarentur  illis  aucto- 
ribus,  Brutos  ego  impellerem,  quorum  uterque  L.  Bruti  imagi- 
nem  quotidie  videret,  (19)  alter  etiam  Ahalae?  Hi  igitur  his  ma- 
joribus  orti  ab  alienis  potius  consilium  peterent  quam  a  suis?  et 
foris  potius,  quamdomo?  Quid!  (20)  C.  Cassius,  in  ea  familia 
natus,  quae  non  modo  dominatum,  sed  ne  potentiam  quidem  cu- 
jusquam  ferre  potuit,  me  auctorem,  credo,  desideravit :  qui  etiam 
sine  his  clarissimis  viris,  hanc  rem,  in  Ciiicia,  ad  ostium  fluminis 
Cydni  confecisset,  si  ille  ad  earn  ripam,  quam  constituerat,  non  ad 
contrariam,  navim  appulisset.  (21 )  Cn.  Domitium  non  patris  in- 
teritus,  clarissimi  viri,  non  avunculi  mors,  non  spoliatio  dignita- 
tis, ad  recuperandam  libertatcm,  sed  mea  auctoritas  excitavit?  An 
C.  Trebonio  ego  persuasi,  cui  ne  suadere  quidem  ausus  essem  ? 
quo  etiam  majorem  ei  respublica  gratiam  detiet,  qui  libertaten^ 
populi  Romani  unius  amicitiae  praeposuit ;  depulsorque  dominaj- 
tvis,  quam  particeps  esse  nialuit.     (22)  An  L.  Tillius  Cimber  ni^ 


NOTES. 


(19)  Alter  etiam  /ihalae  ?]  Ahala  was 
one  of  Brurus's  ancestors,  by  the  mother's 
side ;  he  s.lew  Sp.  Melius,  a  Roman 
knight,  bU&pected,  on  account  of  his  lar- 
gesses to  the  people,  of  aiming  at  the 
sovereignty. 

(20)  C  Casshu,  in  ea  familia  nalus, 
&c.]  Cassius  was  descended  from  the 
great  C.  Cassius,  who  put  his  own  son 
to  death,  because  suspected  of  forming 
designs  against  the  state. 

(21)  Cn.  Domiliiiri  non  jtatris  interi- 


tus,  &c.]  Suetonius  gives  a  very  great 
character  to  thisDomitius.  He  was  son 
to  L.  Doniitius  who  fell  in  the  battle  of 
Pharsali;;,  and  nephew  toCato  Uticensis, 
.(22)  yin  L.  Tillius  Cimber  ine  est  auc- 
torem seciUus  ?]  Seneca,  in  his  epistles  to 
LncuUus,  says,  that  this  Cimber  was  a 
notorious  drunkard ;  and  that,  neverthe- 
less, the  secret  of  Caesar's  death  was  as 
much  entrusted  to  Wm  as  it  was  to  Cas- 
sius, who  all  his  life  had  drank  nothing 
but  water. 
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lamities.  Yet  when  Pompey  had  delivered  up  all  his  own  power, 
and  that  of  the  Roman  people,  into  Caesar's  hands,  when  he  be- 
gan too  late  to  perceive  those  evils  which  I  had  long  before  fore- 
seen, and  when  I  saw  that  an  unnatural  war  was  ready  to  break 
out  against  my  countiy,  1  never  ceased  endeavouring  to  promote 
peace,  harmony,  and  a  reconciliation.  "WTiat  I  said  upon  that 
occasion,  is  well  known  to  many:  /tc/s//,  Pompey  ^  ymi  had  tiever 
contracted^  or  never  broke  off" your  friendship  xxiith  Caesar;  the  one 
had  been  consistent  xscifh  your  dignity ^  the  other  with  your  prudence. 
These,  IMark  Antony,  have  ever  been  my  counsels,  both  with  re- 
gard to  Pompey  and  the  state :  had  they  prevailed,  the  constitu- 
tion had  stood,  and  you  must  have  fallen  by  your  crimes,  your 
poverty,  and  infamy. 

Sect.  XL    But  these  are  instances  of  an  old  date :  let  us  pro- 
ceed to  one  that  is  later.     You  say,  then,  that  Caesar  was  killed 
by  my  advice.     Here  I  am  afraid,   conscript  fathei's,  of  a  most 
/    scandalous  imputation,  since  it  may  seem  as  if  I  set  up  this  sham 
;      accuser,   not  only  to  load  me  with  my  own  honours,   but  witli 
'•::     those  of  others :  for  who  ever  heard  my  name  among  those  who 
had  a  share  in  that  most  glorious  deed  ?  yet  whose  name  that  was 
concerned  in  it,   was  concealed  ?    Concealed,   do  I  say  ?  whose, 
that  was  not  immediately  published?  I  would  sooner  say,   that 
some  boasted  of  being  in  that  number  who  were  noty  than  that 
any  who  were,  desired  to  be  concealed,    Besides,'  how  likely  is  it, 
that  among  so  many,  partly  persons  of  obscure  birth,  partly  young 
men,   who  concealed  nobody,  my  name  could  possibly  lie  hid  ? 
For  if  those  heroes  had  wanted  persons  to  rouse  them  to  the  de- 
liverance of  then-  country,   needed  I  to  have  prompted  the  two 
Bruti,  each  of  whom  had  the  statue  of  L.  Brutus  daily  in  his  eye, 
and  one  of  them  that  of  Ahala  besides  ?  "Sprung  from  such  proge- 
nitors, therefore,  would  these  men  have  asked  advice  of  a  stranger 
rather  than  of  their  own  family,   abroad  rather  than  at  home  ? 
WTiat !   C.  Cassius,  descended  from  a  family  that  not  only  could 
not  brook  sovereignty,  but  even  the  superiority  of  any  one ;  he, 
i  suppose,  wanted  my  instigation,  who,  even  without  the  assistance 
of  his  illustrious  partners,  would  have  done  this  very  thing  in  Ci- 
licia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Cydnus,  if  Caesar  had  not  landed 
on  a  different  side  from  what  he  intended.     It  was  not  the  death 
of  his  father,  that  most  illustrious  man,  nor  the  fate  of  his  uncle, 
lor  the  being  deprised  of  his  own  honours,   but  my  influence, 
hat  roused  Cn.  Doniitius  to  recover  his  liberty.    Did  I  persuade 
.  Trebonius  ?  a  man  I  would  not  even  have  ventured  to  talk  to 
!  such  a  subject:  for  which  reason  the  state  owes  him  greater 
:anks,  because  he  preferred  the  liberty  of  the  Roman  people  to 
he  friendship  of  a  single  person,  -ar.d  chose  rather  to  be  the  ex- 
■  "er  than  tfie  partner  of  usurpation.     ^Vas  L.  Tilliu:^  CLaiber 

Q  q  2 
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est  aiictorem  secutus  ?  quern  ego  magis  fccissc  illam  rem  sum  ad- 
miratus,  quam  facturuni  putavi ,  admiratus  sum  autem  ob  earn 
causam,  quod  imniemor  beneficiorum,  memor  patriae  fuisset. 
(2y)  Quid  duos  Servilios?  Cascas  dipam,  an  Ahalas?  et  hos  auc- 
toritatc  men  censes  excitatos  j)otius  quam  caritate  reipublicae? 
Longum  est  pcrsequi  caeteros;  idque  reipublicae  pracclarum, 
fuisse  tarn  multos,  ipsis  gloriosum. 

XII.  At  quemadmodum  me  coarguerit  homo  acutus,  recorda- 
mini.  Caesare  interfecto,  inquit,  stalim  cruentum  alte  extollens 
M.  Brutus  pugionem,  Ciceronem  iiominatim  exclamavit,  atque  ei 
recuperatam  libertatem  est  gratulatus.  Cur.mihi  potissinium? 
quod  sciebain?  Vide  ne  ilia  causa  fuerit  appellandi  me,  quod,  cum 
rem  gessisset  consimilem  rebus  iis,  quas  ipse  gesseram,  me  potissi- 
mum  testatus  est,  se  aemulum  niearum  laudum  extitisse.  Tu  au- 
tem, omnium  stultissime,  non  intelligis,  si  id,  quod  me  arguis,  vo- 
luisse  interfici  Caesarem,  crimen  sit ;  etiam  lactatum  esse  morte 
Caesaris  crimen  esse  ?  quid  enim  interest  inter  suasorem  f'acti,  et 
probatorem  ?  aut  quid  refert  utrum  voluerim  fieri,  an  gaudeam 
factum  ?  ecquis  est  igitur,  te  cxcepto,  et  iis  qui  ilium  regnare  gau- 
debant,  qui  illud  aut  fieri  noluerit,  aut  factum  improbaiit ?  omnes 
enim  in  culpa ;  eteniin  omnes  boni,  qu:fntum  in  ipsis  fuit,  Caesa- 
rem occiderunt:  aliis  consilium,  aliis  animus,  aliis  occasio  defuit: 
voluntas  nemini.  Sed  stuporem  hominis,  vel  dicam  pecudis,  at- 
tendite ;  sic  enini  dixit :  M.  Brutus,  quern  ego  houoris  causa  nomi- 
110,  [2^)  cruentum  pugionem  tenens,  Ciceronem  exclamavit :  ex  quo 
intelligi  debet,  cum  conscium  fuisse.  Ergo  ego  sceleratus  apjiellor 
a  te,  quern  tu  suspicatum  aliquid  suspicaris :  ille,  qui  stillantem 
prae  se  pugionem  tulit,  is  a  te  honoris  causa  nominatur  ?  Esto: 
sit  in  verbis  tuis  hie  stupor;  quanto  in  rebus  sententiisque  major? 
Constitue  hoc,  consul,  aliquando :  Brutorum,  C.  Cassii,  ('n.  l)o- 
mitii,  C.  Trebonii,  reliquorum,  quam  velis  esse  causam  :  edormi 
crap'ulam,  inquam,  et  exhala :  an  faces  admovendae  sunt,  quae 
te  excitent  tantae  causae  indormicntem  ?  nunquam-ne  intdliges. 


NOTES. 

(23)     Quid  duos  Servilios?]    Publius  j  Look  then  abroad   thro'  nature,  to  the 
ServUius,  the  father,  was  consul  in  the  range 

year  of  the  city  674;  and  having  taken  |   Of  planets,  suns,  and  adamantine  spheres. 


some  towns  of  the  Isauri,  he  assumed  the 
surname  of  Isauricus.  His  son  was  twice 
consul. 

(24)  Cruentum  pugionem  tenens.]  Dr 
Akenside,  in  his  Pleasures  of'  the  Imagi- 
nation, one  of  the  most  beautiful  poems 
in  the  English,  or  perhaps  in  any  other 
language,  speaks  thus  of  what  is  here 
tiuid  of  I3rutus : 


Wheeling,  unshaken,  thro'  the  void  im- 
mense :  [scene 
And  speak,  O  man !  does  this  capacious 
With  half  that  kindling  majesty  dilate 
Thy  strong  conception,  as  when  Brutus 
rose  [fate. 
Refulgent  from  the  stroke  of  Caesar's 
Amid  the  crowd  of  patriots  ;  and  his  arm 
Aloft  extending,  like  eternal  Jove 
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determined  by  me ?  one  whom  I  was  rather  surprised  to  find 
concerned  in  such  an  action,  than  of  opinion  that  he  would  un- 
dertake it;  and  the  reason  of  my  surpiisc  was,  that  he  couid  be 
unmindful  of  tavours,  and  mindful  of  his  countr}'.  How  shall  I 
distinguish  the  two  Servilii  ?  shall  I  qpll  them  Cascas,  or  Ahaias  ? 
and  canst  thou  tliink  that  these  were  influenced  raOre  by  my  pei-- 
-uasion,  than  love  for  their  countn,-  ?  It  w  ould  be  tedious  to  men-  i 
tion  the  rest.  That  there  were  so  many,  is  an  honour  to  their 
country,  and  glorious  to  themsehes. 

Sect.  XII.  But  observe  in  what  manner  this  acute  reasoner  is 
to  co]ivict  me.  The  moment  Caesar  was  killed,  says  he,  ]M.  Bru- 
tus, extending  his  arm  aloft  with  the  bloody  dagger,  called  aloud 
on  Cicero  by  name,  and  congratulated  him  on  the  recovery  of  li- 
berty. But  why  did  he  congratulate  me  in  particular?  because 
I  was  privy  to  the  design  ?  Consider  whether  this  was  not  the  rea- 
son of  his  calling  upon  me,  that  as  he  had  performed  an  action  of 
a  siinilar  natm-e  with  mine,  he  called  me  to  w  itness  that  he  appear- 
ed there  as  the  rival  of  my  glory.  But,  dunce,  dost  thou  not  per- 
ceive, thuL  if  a  desire  of  having  Caesar  killed,  which  thou  cliargest 
me  with,  be  a  crime,  it  is  also  a  crime  to  rejoice  at  his  death  ?  for  \ 
w  here  is  the  difference  betwixt  the  adviser  ai^id  ajoj^rover  of  an  ac-  j 
tion  ?  or  what  matters  it  whether  I  wanted  to  see  it  done,  or  re- 
joiced at  it  ?  Is  there  then  a  man,  excepting  ttiiy^eff^  sas^  those 
w  ho  rejoiced  at  his  usurpation,  who  was  either  averse  to  its  being 
done,  or  condemned  it  when  d(me?  All  men  then  are  criminal: 
for  all  good  men,  as  much  as  they  could,  were  concerned  in  tlie 
death  of  Caesar.  Some  w  anted  resolution,  some  spirit,  some  ^e  \ 
ojjportunity ;  but  not  one  the  inclination.  But  observe  the  stu-, 
pidity  of  the  man,  or  shall  I  rather  say  of  the  brute — for  thesp 
were  his  words :  3/.  Brit/ us,  tzhom  I  name  ivifli  honour,  holding  up 
the  hloody  dnggcy,  called  aimed  upon  Cicero ,-  ivhencr  t^v  i}!aij  infery  \ 
that  he  xcasprivi/  to  the  design.  I  therefore  am  called  a  vilhdn,  be- 
caus«!  you  suspect  me  to  have  suspected  something ;  he  that  held 
up  the  reeking  poniard,  is  mentioned  by  yon  with  honour.  Be 
it  so ;  let  this  stupidity  be  in  thy  words ;  how  much  more  is  there 
in  thy  sentiments  and  actions?  Determine,  my  worthy  consul, 
the  nature  of  what  the  Bruti.  C.  Cassius,  Cn.  Domitius,  C.  Tre- 
b(>;)ius,  and  the  rest  have  done.  Take  my  advice,  sleep  out  thy 
w  ine,  and  dispel  its  fumes.  Must  torches  be  applied  to  rouse 
thee,  nodding  over  a  cause  of  such  importance?  Wilt  thou  never 


NOTES, 

When  guil'  brings  down  the  thnnder.      For  lo !  the  tyrant  pronrate  on  thedast' 

ca:;'d  alo'jd  [steel,  ;   And  Rome  again  is  free  ! 

Or  Tullys  v^ir.e.  i:id  shook  his  critnscn  j  Fleas,  of  Imag.  3.  1,1.  43". 

And  bade  the  father  of  his  countrv,  haii !  | 

Qq  3 
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statuendum  tibi  esse,  utrum  illi,  qui  istam  rem  gesserunt,  liomi- 
cidae  sint,  an  vindices  libcrtatis  ? 


XIII.  Attende  enim  paulisper,  cogitationemque  sobrii  hopiinis 
punctum  temporis  suscipe  j  etenim  ego,  qui  sum  illorum,  ut  ipse 
fateor,  familiaris,  ut  a  te  arguor,  socius,  nego  quidquam  esse  me- 

l  dium :  confiteor  eos,  nisi  liberatores  populi  Romani,  conservato- 
resque  reipublicae  sint,  plus  quam  sicarios,  plus  quam  homicidas, 
plus  etiam  quam  parricidas  esse ;  siquidem  est  atrocius  patriae 
parentem,  quam  suum  occidere.  1  Tu,  homo  sapiens  et  considerate, 
quid  dicis  ?  Si  parricidae ;  cur  honoris  causa  a  te  sunt,  et  in  hoc 
ordine,  et  apud  populum  Romanum,  semper  appellati?  (25)  cur 
M.  Brutus,  te  referente,  legibus  est  solutus,  si  ab  urbe  pkis  quam 
decern  dies  abfuisset  ?  cur  ludi  Apollinares  incrcdibili  M.  Bruti 
honore  celebrati?  cur  provinciae  Cassio  et  Bruto  datae?  cur 
quaestores  additi  ?  cur  legatorum  numerus  auctus  ?  atque  haec 
acta  per  te !  non  igitur  homicidae !  sequitur  ut  hberatores  tuo 
judicio  sint,  quandoquidem  tertium  nihil  potest  esse.  \  Quid  est? 
num  conturbo  te?  non  enim  fortasse  satis,  quae  distinctius  dicun- 
tur,  intelligis.  Sed  tamen  haec  est  summa  conclusionis  meae : 
quoniam  scelere  a  te  liberati  sunt,  ab  eodem  te  amplissimis  prae- 
miis  dignissimi  judicati  sunt.  Itaque  jam  retexo  orationem  meam,^ 
scribam  ad  illos,  ut  siqui  forte,  quod  a  te  mihi  objectum  est,  quae- 
rent,  sit-ne  verum ;  ne  cui  negent :  etenim  vereor,  ne  aut  celatum 
me  ab  ipsis,  illis  non  honestum,  aut  invitatum  refugisse,  mihi  sit 
turpissimum.  Quae  enim  res  unquam  (pro  sancte  Jupiter  ! )  non 
modo  in  hac  urbe,  sed  in  omnibus  terris  est  gesta  major  ?  quae 
gloriosior?  quae  conimendatior  hominum  memoriae  sempiter- 

J  nae?  In  hujus  me  consilii  societatem,  tanquam  in  equum  Troja- 
num,  cum  principibus  includis  ?  non  recuso :  ago  etiam  gratias, 
quoquo  animo  facis ;  tanta  enim  res  est,  ut  invidiam  istam,  quam 
tu  in  me  vis  concitai'e,  cum  laude  non  comparem.  Quid  enim 
beatius  illis,  quos  tu  expulsos  a  te  praedicas  et  relegates  ?  qui  lo- 
cus est  aut  tam  desertus,  aut  tam  inhumanus,  qui  illos,  quo  ac- 
cesserint,  non  afFari  atque  appetere  videatur?  qui  homines  tam 
agrestes,  qui  se,  cum  eos  adspexerint,  non  maximum  cepisse  vitae 


NOTES. 


(26)  Cur  M.  Brulus,  tc  referente,  le- 
gibns  est  soliUus,  si  ab  urbe  plus  quam  de- 
cern dies  abfuisset  ?]  Brutus  and  Cassius 
being  obliged  to  quit  Rome  after  Cae- 
sar's death,  arid  not  thinking  it  safe  to 
return  on  account  of  the  insolence  of  the 
mob,  their  friends  solicited  the  senate 
for  some  extraordinary  employment  to 
be  granted  to  them,  to  cover  the  appear- 
ance of  a  flight,  and  the  disgrace  of  liv- 
ing in  banishment,  when  invested  with 


one  of  the  first  magistracies  of  the  re- 
public. As  praetors,  their  residence  was 
absolutely  necessary  at  Rome,  and  could 
not  legally  be  dispensed  with  for  above 
ten  days  in  the  year :  but  Antony  readi- 
ly procured  a  decree  to  absolve  them 
from  the  laws  ;  being  glad  to  see  them ' 
in  a  situation  so  contemptible,  stript  of 
their  power,  suffering  a  kind  of  exile, 
and  depending,  as  it  were,  upon  him  for 
their  protection.   By  this  means  comniis- 
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understand,  that  it  must  be  determined  by  thee,  whether  those 
who  conunitted  that  action  were  murderers,  or  the  assertors  of  li- 
berty? 

Sect.  XIII.  Yet  attend  a  little,  and  for  one  moment  think 
like  a  sober  man.  For  I  who  confess  myself  their  friend,  and,  as 
you  affirm,  am  their  associate,  deny  that  there  is  any  medium  :  I 
allow  that  if  they  were  not  the  deliverers  of  the  Roman  people, 
and  the  preservers  of  the  state,  they  aie  worse  than  ruffians,  worse 
than  murderers,  worse  even  than  parricides;  inasmuch  as  it  is  a 
greater  crime  to  murder  the  father  of  one's  country,  than  it  is  to 
murder  one's  natural  father.  What  say'st  thou,  wise  and  consi- 
derate man  !  to  all  this  ?  If  they  are  parricides,  why  are  they  al- 
ways mentioned  by  thee  with  honour,  both  in  this  assembly,  and 
before  the  Roman  people  ?  why  had  M.  Brutus,  at  thy  motion, 
a  dispensation  from  the  laws,  of  being  absent  from  the  city  above 
ten  days  ?  why  were  the  AjwlUnarian  games  celebrated  in  so  ho- 
nourable a  manner  for  M.  Brutus  ?  why  provinces  assigned  to 
Cassius  and  Brutus  ?  why  quaestors  added  ?  why  the  number  of 
their  lieutenants  augmented  ?  and  all  this  was  done  by  thee  !  they 
cannot  then  be  murderers ;  they  are  consequently,  in  thy  judg- 
ment, deliverers  of  their  country,  since  there  can  be  no  medium. 
What's  the  matter  ?  do  I  disconcert  thee  ?  perhaps  tliou  dost  not 
thoroughly  undei'stand  what  is  so  clearly  stated.  This  is  the  sum 
of  what  I  have  said ;  since  by  thee  they  have  been  acquitted  of 
guilt,  by  thee  they  have  been  thought  worthy  of  the  greatest  re- 
wards. V  I  shall  now,  therefore,  change  my  discourse:  I  will 
write  to  theiU,  that  if  any  should  ask  whether  there  was  any  truth 
in  what  you  objected  to  me,  not  to  deny  i^for  I  am  afraid  lest 
it  should  be  thought  dishonourable  in  theniro  conceal  it  from  me, 
or  scandalous  in  me  to  decline  it  when  invited.  For,  O  sacred 
Jove  !  what  greater  action  was  ever  performed,  not  only  in  this 
city,  but  in  the  whole  world?  what  more  glorious?  what  can 
better  deserve  being  held  in  eternal  remembrance  ?  Dost  thou 
make  me  an  associate  in  this  design,  and  shut  me  up  with  these 
heroes,  as  it  were  in  the  Trojan  horse  ?  I  will  not  disown  it : 
nay,  I  give  thee  thanks  whatever  be  thy  intention  in  doing  it;  for 
so  glorious  is  the  action,  that  I  would  not  purchase  an  exemption 
from  the  malice  which  thou  wouldst  now  raise  against  me,  at  the 
expence  of  the  honour  attending  i^.  Can  there  be  a  happier  fate, 
than  that  of  the  men  whom  thou  dcclarest  thou  hast  expelled  and 
banished  ?  what  place  is  there  so  desert  or  barbarous,  that,  when 
they  shall  approach  it,  will  not  invite  and  entertain  them  ?  what 

NOTES. 

sions  were  granted  to  them,  to  buy  up  I  front  to  them,  being  absolutely  below 
corn  in  Asia  and  Sicily,  for  tlie  use  of  the  I  their  character, 
republic;  which  was  contrived  as  an  af.  1 

Q  q  4 
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fructum  putent  ?  quae  vero  tarn  immemor  posteritas,  quae  tarn  in- 
gratae  literae  reperientur,  quae  eorum  gloriani  non  immortalita- 
tis  nieinoria  proscquaiitur !  Tu  veroadscribeme  talcm  in  numerum. 

XIV.  Sed  unam  rem  vereor,  ne  non  probes;  si  enim  fuissem, 
non  solum  regen],  sed  regnum  etiam  de  republica  sustulissem  :  et 
si  mens  stilus  ille  fuisset  (ut  dicitur  ,  mihi  crede,  (26)non  solum 
uuum  actum,  sed  totam  fabulam  coniecitisem.  Quanquam  si  in- 
terfici  Caesarem  voluisse  crimen  est,  vide,  quaeso,  Antoni,  quid 
tibi  iuturum  sit ;  (27)quem  et  Narbone  hoc  consilium  cum  C. 
Trebonio  cepisse  notissimum  est,  et  ob  ejus  consilii  socijetatem, 
cum  interficeretur  Caesar,  tum  te  a  Trebonio  vidimus  sevocari. 
Ego  autem  (vide  quam  tecum  agam  non  inimice)  quod  bene  cogi- 
tasti  aliquando,  laudo ;  quod  non  indicasti,  gratias  ago ;  quod 
non  fecisti,  ignosco.  Virum  res  ilia  quaerebat.  Quod  si  te  in  ju- 
tlicium  quis  adducat,  usurpetque  illud  Cassianum,  Cui  bono  fue- 
rit:  vide,  quaeso,  ne  haereas  ;  quanquam  illud  quidem  fuit,  ut  tu 
dicebas,  omnibus  bono,  qui  servire  nolebant ;  tibi  tamen  praeci- 
pue,  qui  non  modo  non  servis,  sed  etiam  regnas  ;  qui  maximo  te 
acre  alieno  ad  aedem  Opis  libertisti ;  (}ui  per  easdem  tabulas  in- 
numcrabilcm  pecuniam  dissipavisti :  (28)  ad  quern  e  domo  Caesa- 
ris  tam  multa  delata  sunt ;  cujus  domus  quaestuosissima  est  falso- 
rum  comnientariorum  et  chirograpliorum  officina,  agrorum,  op- 
pidorum,  immunitatum,  vectigalium,  fiagitiosissimae  nundinae. 
Etenim  quae  res  egestati  et  aeri  alieno  tuo,  praeter  mortem  Cae- 
saris,  subvenire  potuisset  ?  nescio  quid  conturbatus  esse  mihi  vi- 
deris;  nunquid  subtimes,  ne  adte  hoc  crimen  pertinere  videatur? 
libero  te  metu  ;  nemo  credet  unquam  :  non  est  tuum  dc  republica 
bene  mereri :  hal)eWJ|tius  pulcherrimi  facti  clarissimos  viros  res- 
publica  auctores ;  ego  te  tantiim  gaudere  dico,  fecisse  non  arguo. 
Respondi  maximis  criminibus :  nunc  etiam  reliquis  respondendum 
est. 

NOTES. 


(26)  Non  solilni  tiuum  actum,  sed  ioUim 
fabidcim  confi'cissem.']  Cicero  here  de- 
clares, that  if  he  had  been  concerned  in 
the  plot  against  Caesar,  he  should  not 
have  .left  fiis  work  imperfect;  he  fre- 
quently reproaches  the  conspirators  with 
having  committed  a  capital  mistake,  in 
sparing  Antony  when  they  destroyed 
Caesar.  But  it  may  be  affirmed  (and 
upon  the  authority  of  Cicero  himself,) 
that  nothing  could  have  been  more  un- 
justifiable tlian  to  have  rendered  Antony 
a  joint  victim  with  Caesar.  'Tis  true, 
there  was  an  ancient  law  subsisting,  by 
which  every  one  was  authorised  to  lift 
up  his  sword  against  the  man  who  should 
discover  any  designs  of  invading  the  pub- 
lic liberties.  But  Antony  was  so  far 
from  having  given  indications  of  this 
kind  at  Caesar's  death,  that  Cicero,  in  a 


letter  written  tp  Atticus  soon  afterwards, 
tells  him,  he  looked  upbn  Antony  as  a 
man  too  much  devoted  to  the  indulgen- 
cies  of  a  luxurious  life,  to  be  inclined  to 
form  any  schemes  destructive  of  the  pub- 
lic repose.  "  Queni  qiidem  ego,"  ^ayshe, 
"  epularum  magis  arbitror  rationem  ha. 
"  here,  quam  quidquam  mali  cogitare." 

(27)  Qiffm  et  Narbone  hoc  coHsilium 
cum  C.  Trebonio  cepisse  notissimum  est.] 
We  learn  from  Plutarch,  in  his  life  of 
Antony,  that  when  the  conspirators  were 
deliberating  among  themselves  about 
killing  Caesar,  it  was  debated  among 
them,  whether  they  should  invite  Anto- 
ny to  assist  them  in  the  execution  of 
their  design  ;  that  Trebonius  opposed  the 
motion,  alleging  that  he  was  no  stranger 
to  Antony's  sentiments  in  regard  to  the 
affair,  since  he  had  already  endeavoured 
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men  so  savage  as  not  to  think  a  sight  of  them  the  greatest  happi- 
ness of  their  hves  ?  what  posterity  shall  be  found  so  unmindful, 
what  histories  so  ungrateful,  as  not  to  crown  their  memory  with  f 
do  tliou  set  me  down  in  the  glorious  list. 

Sect.  XIV.  But  I  am  afraid  of  one  thing ;  namely,  that  you 
cannot  prove  your  assertion  :  for.  had  I  been  concerned,  I  shoukl 
have  rid  the  state,  not  only  of  tlie  tyrant,  but  of  tyraimy  itself; 
and  had  the  piece  been  rauie,  (if  1  may  be  allowed  to  use  the  ex- 
pression), I  should  not  have  stopt  at  one  act,  but  finished  the 
whole  play.  But  if  it  be  a  crime  to  have  wished  tor  Caesar's 
death,  what,  Antony,  must  become  of  you?  since  it  is  well 
known  that  at  Narbonne  you  entered  into  that  plot  with  C.  Tre- 
bonius.  and  because  you  had  been  once  engaged  in  that  design,  ^ 
we  saw  you,  when  Caesar  was  killing,  called  aside  by  the  same  :  ■ 
Trebonius.  I  indeed  com  mend  you  (observe  how  far  I  am  from 
l>eing  an  enemy)  for  having  once  in  your  life  formed  a  virtuous 
j)urposc;  I  return  you  my  thank>  for  not  having  betrayed  the 
cause ;  and  I  forgive  you  for  not  acting  in  it.  The  affair,  indeed, 
lequired  a  man  ;  but  if  any  one  shou'ld  bring  you  to  a  trial,  and 
make  use  of  that  saying  of  Cassius,  JV/'tat  good  purpose  could  it 
seiXH'  ?  beware,  I  beseech  you,  you  be  not  puzzled :  though  it 
was  imleed  of  service,  as  you  vourself  said,  to  all  who  were  not 
willing  to  be  slaves ;  and  to  you  in  particular,  who  not  only  are 
no  slave,  but  even  a  king  ;  who  have  paid  ofi'your  immense  debts 
at  the  temple  of  Ops ;  who,  by  means  of  the  notes  I  have  mcii- 
tionetl,  have  squandered  away  a  prodigious  sum ;  to  whom  such 
ix  treasure  was  carried  from  Caesar'^  house  ;  you,  whose  house  is 
the  most  lucrative  oifec  for  fictitious  not^^nd  writings ;  the'-*  '^ 
most  scandalous  mart  for  lands,  to«Tis,  immunities  and  taxes  ]Jfor 
what  but  Caesar's  death  could  have  relieved  thy  necessitie^^and 
cleared  thy  debts  ?  Thou  seemest  greatly  disconcerted  about 
something.  Art  thou  afraid  lest  this  charge  shoulcl  fall  upon 
ihee  ?  I  will  rid -thee  of  thy  fear :  nobody  will  ever  believe  it :  it 
i^  not  for  tliee  to  deserve  well  of  thy  country:  those  who  per- 
formed that  most  glorious  deed,  were  the  most  illustrious  persons 
jjf  the  state ;  1  only  say,  thou  didst  rejoice  at  it ;  I  do  not  charge 
ihee  with  committing  it.  I  have  answered  the  most  heinous  part 
of  thy  charge :  it  now  remains  to  reply  to  the  other. 


NOTES. 


:o  persuade  him  to  it,  at  that  time  when 
Caesar  was  returning  from  Spain.  Tre- 
'jonius  represented,  at  the  same  time, 
rhat  Antony  refused  to  comply  with 
•what  he  proposed,  but  that  he  had  ne- 
vertheless kept  the  secret  faithfully.  Ci- 
•:ero  gives  a  different  account  of  the 
matter ;  he  affirms,  that  Antony  entered 
mo  the.  design  against  Caesar,  but  that 


h» 


he  had  not  courage  to  assist  In  the  exe- 
cution of  it. 

(28)  Ad  quern  e  donto  Caesarh  tain, 
multa  delixla  sttJi/.]  Calphurnia,  Caesar's 
wife,  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  fied 
for  shelter  to  Antony,  carrying  with  her 
all  the  money  Caesar  had  left  behind 
him,  amounting  to  near  a  million  ster- 
lir.ff. 
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XV.  Castra  mihi  Pompeii  atque  omne  illud  tempus  objecisti ; 
quo  quidem  tempore,  si,  ut  dixi,  meum  consilium  auctoritasque 

f  valuisset,  tu  hodie  egeres,  nos  liberi  essemus ;  respublica  non  tot 
duces  et  exercitus  amisisset.  Fateor  cnim,  me,  (29)  cumea,  quae 
acciderunt,  providerem  futura,  tanta  in  moestitia  fuisse,  quanta 
caeteri  optimi  cives,  si  idem  providissent,  fuissent.  Dolebam,  do- 
lebam,  P.  C.  rempublicam  vestris  quondam  meisque  consiliis  con- 
servatam,  brevi  tempore  esse  perituram.  Neque  vero  eram  tam 
indoctus  ignarusque  rerum,  ut  frangerer  animo  propter  vitae  cu- 
piditatem,  quae  me  manens  conficeret  angoribus,  dimissa  moles- 

/  tiis  omnibus  liberaret :  illos  ego  praestantissimos  viros,  iumina  rei- 
publicae,  vivere  volebam ;  tot  consulares,  tot  praetorios,  tot  ho- 
nestissimos  senatores,  omnem  praeterea  fiorem  nobilitatis  ac  ju- 
rentutis,  tum  optimorum  civium  exercitus  :  qui  si  vi^ent,  quam- 
vis  iniqua  conditione  pacis  (mihi  enim  pax  omnis  cum  civibus  bel- 
io  civili  utilior  videbatur)  rempublicam  hodie  tenecemus.'\  Quae 
sententia  si  valqisset,  ac  non  ii  maxime  mihi,  quorum  ego  vitae 
consulebam,  spe  victoriae  elati  obstitissent ;  ut  alia  omittam,  tu 
certe  nunquam  in  hoc  ordine,  vel  potius  nunquam  in  hac  urbe 
mansisses.  At  vero  Cn.  Pompeii  voluntatem  a  me  abalienabat  ora- 
tio  mea.  An  ille  quenquam  plus  dilexit?  cum  ullo  aut  sermones,  j 
aut  consilia  contulit  saepius?  quod  quidem  erat  magnum,  de  sum- 
ma  rep.  dissentientes,  in  eadem  consuetudine  amicitiae  perma- 
nere:  sed  et  ego  quid  ille,  et  contrdyille  quid  ego  et  sentirem  et 
spectarem  videbat :  ego  incolumitati  civium  primum,  ut  postea 
dignitati  possemus  ;  ille  praesenti  dignitati  potius  consulebat :  \ 
quod  autem  habebat  uterque  quod  sequeretur,  idcirco  tolerabilior 
erat  nostra  dissensio.  *  Quid  vero  ille  singularis  vir  ac  pene  divi- 
nus  de  me  senserif^  sciunt  qui  eum  de  Pharsalica  fuga  Paphum 
pej-secuti  sunt ;  nunquam  ab  eo  mentio  de  me,  nisi  honorifica, 
nisi  plena  amicissimi  desiderii,  cum  me  vidisse  plus  fateretur,  se 
Bperavisse^eliora:  et  ejus  viri  nomine  me  insectari  audes,  cujus 
me  amicum,  tc  sectorem  esse  fateare  ? 

XVI.  Sed  omittatur  bellum  illud,  in  quotu  nimium  felixfulsti, 

NOTES. 

(29)  Cum  ea,  quae  acciderunt,  }yrovide-  j  well ;  and  who  assures  us,  that  he  point- 

^lem  futura.]  Cicero's  wonderful  reach  of  ed  out,  with  a  prophetic  discernment, se- 

judgment  in  penetrating  far  into  the  con-  veral  circumstances  that   were  fulfilled, 

sequences  of  events,  is  confirmed  by  the  I  not  only  in  his  own  lifetime,  but  after 


testimony  of  an  historian  who  knew  him  I  his  death. — Cor,  Nep.  in  Fit,  Ad. 
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Sect.  XV.  You  reproached  me  with  being  in  Pompey*s  camp, 
and  with  my  conduct  during  all  that  juncture ;  a  juncture,  in 
which,  as  I  said,  if  my  advice  and  authority  had  prevailed,  thou 
hadst  still  been  oppressed  witli  want,  and  we  in  possession  of  our 
liberty  :  nor  would  the  state  have  lost  so  many  generals  and  ar- 
mies.    For  I  confess,  that  when  I  foresaw   those   things  which 
have  since  come  to  pass,  I  was  as  much  dejected  as  other  good 
citizens  would  have  been  had  they  foreseen  the  same.    It  grieved 
me,  it  grieved  me,  con!=cript  fathe^^,  that  this  constitution,   once 
preserved  by  your  conduct  and  mine,  was  so  soon  to  fall  to  ruin : 
not  that  I  was  so  unexperienced  and  ignorant  of  human  affairs  as 
to  suffer  my  spirits  to  sink  through  a  fondness  for  life ;  the  con- 
tinuance of  which  did  but  consume  me  with  anguish,  while  the 
loss  of  it  would  have  freed  me  from  my  troubles.,  1  wanted  those 
excellent  men,  the  luminaries  of  the  state,   to  Uve ;  so  many  of 
consular,  so  many  of  praetorian  dignity,  so  many  illustrious  se- 
nators, besides  the  whole  flower  of  our  nobility  and  youth,   and 
an  ai-my  of  the  most  worthy  citizens,  had  these  lived,   though 
upon  unreasonable  conditions  of  peace,  (for  to  me  any  peace 
with  my  countrymen  seemed  more  eligible  than  a  civil  war),  we 
had  still  been  in  possession  of  the  government.  |  Had  this  advice 
prevailed,  and  had  not  those  whose  safety  I  consulted,  elated  with 
the  hopes  of  victory,  opposed  it,   to  say  no  more,  thou  certainly 
hadst  never  remained  in  this  order,   or  rather  not  in  tliis  city. 
But  my  discourse  ahenated  Pompey's  affection  fi'om  me.    Did  he 
ever,  love  any  man  more  ?  was  there  a  man  with  whom  he  con- 
versed or  advised  more  frequently  ?  which  was  indeed  very  exti-a- 
ordinary,  that  two  persons  of  diflerent  sentiments  in  regard  to  the 
most  important  matters  of  the  state,  should  yet  continue  the  same 
intercourse  of  friendship.     But  my  sentiments  and  views  were 
known  to  him,  and  his  to  me.     I  regarded  the  safety  of  my  coun- 
trymen in  the  first  place,  that  afterwards  we  might  be  able  to  con- 
sult their  dignity  :  he  had  their  immediate  dignity  rather  in  view. 
Thus,  as  each  of  us  had  a  different  point  to  pursue,  our  disagree- 
ment was  for  that  reason  the  more  moderate.  I  But  what  that  ex- 
traordinary, and  almost  divine  person  thought  of  me,  those  knew 
who  accompanied  him  in  his  flight  from  Pharsalia  to  Paphos. 
He  never  mentioned  me  but  with  honoui',  and  in  terms  of  the 
Hiost  friendly  concern ;  confessing  that  I  saw  further,  but  that  he 
iiad  hoped  for  the  best.     And  hast  thou  the  assurance  to  insult 
me  by  the  mention  of  that  man,  while  you  own  that  I  was  hh 
friend,  and  you  the  purchaser  of  his  estate  ? 

Sect.  XVI.    But  let  that  war  be  passed  over,  in  which  you  was  w6^ 
too.  successful.    I  shall  not  even  reply  to  those  jokes,  whicli  you  say 
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(so)  Ne  jocis  quidcm  respondcbo,  quibus  me  in  castris  usum  esse 
dixisti :  eraiit  (juidcni  ilki  castra  plena  curac ;  verum  tamen  homi- 
nes, quamvis  in  turbidis  rebus  sint,  tamen,  si  modo  homines  sunt, 
interdum  animis  relaxantur.  Quod  autem  idem  mocstitiam  meam 
reprehendit,  idem  jocum  ;  ma<jno  argumento  est,  me  in  utroque 
fuisse  moderatum.  (31 )  Haereditates  mihi  neg-asti  venire.  Utinam 
hoe  tuum  verum  crimen  esset !  plures  amici  mci  et  neeessarii  vive- 
rent :  sed  qui  istuc  tibi  venit  in  mentcm  ?  Ego  enim  amplius  H.  S. 
ducenties  acceptum  haereditatibus  retuli.  Quanquam  in  iioc  genere 
fateor  feliciorem  esse  te :  me  nemo,  nisi  amicus,  fecit  haeredem,  ut 
cum  illo  commodo,  si  quod  erat,  animi  quidam  dolor  jungeretur  ; 
te  is,  quem  tu  vidisti  nuntjuam,  L.  Rubrius  Cassinas,  fecit  haere- 
dem :  et  quideni  vide,  quam  te  amarit  is,  qisi,  albus  aterve  fueris 
ignorans,  fratris  lilium  praeteriit;  Q.  Fufii  honestissimi  equitis 
llomani,  snique  amicissimi,  quem  palam  haeredem  sem})er  fadti- 
tarat,  ne  nomen  quidem  jierscripsit ;  te,  quem  nuncjuam  vidcrat, 
aut  certe  nunquam  salutaverat,  fecit  haeredem.  Velim  mihi  dicas, 
nisi  molestum  est,  L.  Turselius  qua  facie  fuerit,  qua  statura,  quo 
municipio,  qua  tribu;  nihil  scio,  inquies,  nisi  quae  praedia  habu- 
erit :  igitur  iratrem  exhaeredans  te  faciel)at  haeredem.  In  multas 
praeterea  pecuf  ias  alienissimorum  hominum,  ejectis  veris  haere- 
dibus  tanquam  haeres  esset,  invasit.  Quanquam  hoc  maxime  ad- 
miratus  sum,  mentioneui  te  haereditatum  ausum  esse  facere,  cum 
ipse  hacreditatem  patris  non  adisses. 

XVII.  (32)  Hacc  ut  colligeres,  homo  amentissinie,  tot  dies  iji 
aliena  villa  declamasti  ?  quanquam  tu  quidem  (uf  tui  familiarissimi 
dictitant)  vini  exhalandi,  non  ingenii  acuendi  causa  declamitas. 
Et  vero  adhibes  jopi  causa  magistrum,  suftragio  tuo  et  compoto- 
riun  tuqrum  rhetorem;  cui  concessisti  ut  in  te,  quae  vellet,  diceret: 
salsum  omnino  homincm  !  sed  materia  facilis,  in  to  et  in  tuos  dicta 


NOTES. 


(30)  Ne  jocis  quidem  respondebo,  qui- 
bus me  in  castris  usum  jkse  dixisli.~\  When 
Cicero  joined  Pompe"  he  was  greatly 
dissatisfied  with  many  things  in  regard 
to  his  management  of  the  war,  and  the 
conduct  of  the  chiefs  of  his  party,  who, 
trusting  to  the  superior  fame  and  autho- 
rity of  their  leader,  and  dazzled  with  the 
splendor  of  the  troops  which  the  princes 
of  the  east  had  sent  to  their  assistance, 


rity,  endeavoured  to  make  ridiculous  by 
his  Jests.  Some  of  his  sayings  on  this  oc- 
casion are  preserved  by  different  writers. 
When  Pompey  put  him  in  mind  of  his 
coming  so  late  to  them, — How  can  I  come 
late,  said  he,  when  J  find  nothing  in 
readiness  among  you?  And  upon  P.-m- 
pey's  asking  him  sarcastically,  where  his 
son-in-law,  Bulabellit,  was  ? — He  i'  with 
your  father-in- law,    replied    he.     To /a 


issiired  themselves  of  victory ;  and,  with-  ;  person  newly  arrived  from  Italy,  and  in- 


out  reflecting  on  the  different  character 
of  the  two  armies,  would  hear  of  nothing 
but  flgiitiiig.  Cicero  made  it  his  business 
to  discourage  this  wild  spirit ;  but  find- 
ing that  his  remonstrances  were  slighted, 
he  resumed  his  u>ual  way  of  raillery,  and 
what  he  could  not  dissuade  by  his  autho- 


forming  them  of  a  strong  report  at  Rome, 
that  Pompey  was  blocked  up  by  Caesar; 
— And  yon  sailed  hither,  therefore,  said 
he,  that  you  might  see  it  ivith  your  own 
eyes.  And  even  after  thoir  Jefeat,  when 
Nonnius  was  exhorting  then,  lo  courage, 
because  there  were  seven  eagles  still  lefi 
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I  made  nse  of  in  the  camp.  Tliat  camp  was  indeed  full  of  care ; 
but  yet  men,  even  amidst  scenes  of  confqsion,  if  they  are  men, 
sometimes  unbend  their  minds.  But  since  he  both  blames  me  for 
my  dejection  and  my  mirth,  it  is  a  strong  presumption  that  I  was 
moderate  in  both.^You  deny  that  any  legacies  were  bequeathed  me. 
I  wish  this  charge  of  yoius  were  true :  many  more  of  my  friends 
and  kinsmen  nnist  have  been  now^live.  But  how  came  that  into 
thy  head?  for  I  have  received  above  ^156,000  in  legacies:  though 
I  confess  that  you  have  been  luckier  in  this  respect,  for  none  but 
friends  mentioned  me  in  their  wills;  so  that  what  advantage  I  had, 
if  I  had  any,  was  attended  with  grief.  L.  Rubrius  Cassinas,  a  man 
whom  you  never  saw,  ap}X)intetl  you  his  heir.l  And  obsene,  I  be- 
seech you,  how  much  he  loved  you,  when,  without  knowing  whether 
von  were  black  or  white,  he  preferred  you  to  his  own  brother's  son : 
he  did  not  even  mention  Q.  Fufius,  a  Roman  knight  of  the  greatest 
merit,  and  an  intimate  friend,  whom  he  had  always  declared  should 
be  his  heir ;  and  named  you,  whom  he  never  saw,  at  least  never 
sjK)ke  to.  I  wish  you  vvoidd  tell  me,  if  it  is  not  too  much  trouble, 
what  kind  of  a  man  L.  Turselius  was  in  person,  how  tall  he  wa«, 
of  what  corporation,  and  what  tribe.  I  can  tell  you  nothing,  yon 
will  say,  but  what  estates  he  had.  Therefore  he  disinherited  his 
brother,  and  made  you  his  heir.  He  likewise  seized  the  personal 
estates  of  a  great  many  other  persons,  who  were  perfect  strangers 
to  him,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  true  heirs.  |But  what  suqirises  me 
most  is,  that  thou  shouldst  have  the  assurance  to  mention  legacies, 
■v-lien  tliou  didst  not  succeed  to  thy  own  father's  inheritance. 

Sect.  XVII.  Was  it  in  order  to  collect  these  things,  idiot,  that 
\  ou  declaimed  so  oiten  at  another  person's  country-scat  ?  though 
indeed  your  most  intimate  acquaintance  give  out  that  you  declaim 
not  for  the  sake  of  cultivating  your  genius,  but  to  evaporate  your 
\.ine :  and,  to  complete  the  joke,  you  appointed  a  master,  one  who, 
ill  your  judgment,  and  that  of  your  com]ianions,  is  a  rhetorician, 

■rli  liberty  to  say  what  he  pleased  against  you.  A  pleasant  fellow 


NOTES. 


HI  Fompei/'s  camp ; — Yen  encourage  well, 
saifl  he,  if  we  were  ioft^ht  with  jack-daws, 
liy  the  frequency  of  these  splenetic  jokes, 
lie  is  said  to  have  provoked  Pompey  so 
far  as  to  tell  him,  /  wis/i  that  you  would 
I  o  over  to  the  other  side,  that  you  may  be- 
to  fear  us.  Vid.  Macr.  Saturn.  2.  3. 
:ar.  in  Cicer. 

il)  Haeredilates  mini  negasti  venfre.'\ 
It  was  reckoned  a  great  disgrace  anaong 
the  Romans,   to  have   no   legacies  be- 


queathed them  by  tneir  friemJs. 

(32)  Haec  lU  colligeres,  homo  amenti.t- 
sinu,  tut  dies  in  aliena  vtlla  declar.iasti .'] 
Antony  being  greatly  enraged  at  Cicero's 
first  speech  against  him,  resolved  to  an- 
swer him  in  person  at  the  next  meeting 
of  the  senate  ;  for  which  end  he  is  said  to 
have  employed  himself  during  the  space 
of  seventeen  days  in  preparing  the  mate- 
rials of  a  speech,  at:d  declaiming  against 
Cicero  in  Scipio's  villa  near  Tibur. 
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dicere.  Vide  autem,  quid  intersit  inter  te  et  avumtuuni:  ille 
sensim  dicebat,  quod  causae  prodesset;  tu  ciirsim  dicis  alieiia.  At 
quanta  merces  rhetori  data  est  ?  Audite,  audite,  P.  C.  et  cognoscite 
reipiiblicae  vulnera;  1 33)  duo  millia  jugeruui  campi  Leontini  Sex. 
Clodio  rhetori  assignasti,  et  quidem  immunia,  |?t  pro  tanta  mer- 
cede  nihil  sapere  disceres :  num  etiam  hoc,  homo  audacissime,  ex 
Caesaris  commentariis  ?  Sed  dii;am  alio  loco  et  de  Leontino  agro, 
et  de  Campano:  quos  iste  agros  ereptos  reipublicae  turpissimis 
possessoribus  inquinavit.  Jam  enim,  quoniam  criminibus  ejus  satis 
respondi,  de  ipso  emendatore  et  correctore  nostro  quaedam  dicen- 
di:  sunt ;  nee  enim  omnia  efFundam,  ut,  si  saepius  decertandum  sit, 
ut  erit,  semper  novuf  veniam :  quam  facultatem  mihi  multitudo 
istius  vitiorum  peccatorumque  largitur.  Visne  igitur  te  inspicia- 
mus  a  pucro?  sic  opinor:  a  principio  ordiamur. 

XVIII.  Tenesne  memoria  praetextatum  te  decoxisse?  Patris, 
inquies,  ista  culpa  est:  concedo;  etenim  est  pietatis  plena  defensio. 
lUud  tamen  audaciae  tuae,  quod  sedisti  in  quatuordecini  ordinibus, 
(34)  cum  esset  lege  Roscia  decoctoribus  certus  locus  constitutus, 
quanlvis  quis  fortunae  vitio,  non  suo  decoxisset.  Sumpsisti  virilem, 
quam  statim  muliebrem  togam  reddidisti :  primo  vulgare  scortum; 
certa  flagitii  merces,  nee  ea  parva :  sed  cito  Curio  intervenit,  qui  te 
a  meretricio  quaostu  abduxit;  (35)  et,  tanquam  stolam  dedisset,  in 
matrimonio  stabili  et  c^rto  locarit.  Nemo  unquam  puer  emptus 
libidinis  causa,  tam  fuit  in  domini  potestate,  quam  tu  in  Curionis : 
quoties  te  pater  ejus  domo  sua  ejecit  ?  quoties  custodes  posuit,  ne 
limen  intrares  ?  (36)  cum  tamen  tu,  nocte  socia,  hortante  libidine, 
cogente  mercede,  per  tegulas  demitterere ;  quae  flagitia  domus  ilia 
diutiiis  ferre  non  potuit.     Scisne  me  de  rebus  mihi  notissimis  di-. 


NOTES. 


(33)  Duo  millia  jugerum  campi  Leon- 
tiai,  Sex.  Clodio  rhetori  assignasti.]  This 
Sextus  Clodius  was  a  Sicilian.  He  is 
mentioned  by  Suetonius,  in  hi«  book  De 
CI.  Rhe.  Antony  gave  him  two  thousand 
acres  of  the  Leontine  lands,  reckoned  the 
aiost  fertile  in  all  Sicily. 

(34)  Cum  esset  lege  Roscia  decoctoribus 
certus  locus  constitutus.]  In  the  consulship 
of  Li.  Metellus  and  Q.  Martius,  and  the 
year  of  the  city  682,  Lucius  Roscius 
Otho,  a  tribune  of  the  people^  enacted  a 
law,  that  fourteen  rows  of  benches  should 
be  appropriated  to  the  knights  in  the 
theatre.  But  those  of  them  who  either 
through  their  own  mismanagement  or 
3iis)ortunes,  had  lost  their  estates,  had 
no  right  to  sit  on  these  benches.  See 
Oral,  pro  Mur.  note  17. 

(35)  Et,  tanquam  stolam  dedisset.]  In 
the  early  times  of  the  Roman  common- 


wealth, the  gown  was  used  alike  by  men 
and  women.  Afterwards  the  women  took 
up  the  stoia  and  the  palla  for  their  sepa- 
rate dress.  The  slola  was  their  ordinary 
vest,  worn  within  doors,  coming  down 
to  their  ancles :  when  they  went  abroad, 
they  slung  over  it  the  palla,  or  pallium, 
a  long  open  manteau,  which  covered  the 
slola,  and  their  whole  body.  The  com- 
mon courtezans  were  not  allowed  to  ap- 
pear in  the  slola,  but  obliged  to  wear  a, 
sort  of  gown,  as  a  mark  of  infamy,  by 
reason  of  its  resemblance  to  the  habit  of 
the  opposite  sex.  Hence  in  that  place  of 
Horace, 

— —  Quid  inter 

£st,  in  matrona,  ancilla,  peccesve  togata  ? 
L.  1.  S.  2.  ver.  63. 

where,  according  to  Dacier  and  other 
wmmentators,  by  togata  is  understood 
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truly  !  but  it  is  no  difficult  matter  to  find  subject  enough  against 
you  and  your  friends.  Observe  now  the  difference  betwixt  you 
and  your  grandfather.  He  spoke  dehberately,  and  to  the  purpose; 
you  hastily,  and  what  you  say  is  foreign  to  the  subjec^  But  what  ^  h 
wages  did  you  give  your  master  in  rhetoric  ?  Hear,  hear,  conscript 
fatiiers,  and  learn  the  wounds  of  your  country.  You  allotted  two 
thousand  acres  of  the  Leontine  lands,  and  those  too  free  from  taxes, 
to  Clodius  the  rhetorician,  that,  for  such  extravagant  wages,  you 
might  learn — nothing.  Was  this  done  too,  thou  most  impudent  of 
men  !  by  virtue  of  Caesar's  papers  ?  But  I  shall  speak  in  anotlier 
place  both  of  the  Leontine  and  Campanian  lands,  which  having 
robbed  the  public  of,  he  has  defiled  with  his  infamous  tenants.  For 
now,  as  I  have  said  enough  in  answer  to  his  accusations,  I  must 
touch  a  little  upon  this  corrector  and  reformer  of  mine :  now^  shall 
I  exhaust  ray  sujjject,  that  if  I  should  have  occasion  to  engage  fre- 
quently, which  I  fancy  will  be  the  case,  I  may  still  fight  with  new 
weapons ;  an  advantage  which  the  multitude  of  his  vices  and  crimes 
furnishes  me  with.  |  Wouldst  thou  have  us  then  examine  thy  con- 
duct from  a  boy  ?  with  all  my  heart :  let  us  trace  thee  from  tli j 
first  settuig  out. 

Sect.  XVIII.  Do^  tJhou  remember,  that  before  putting  on  the 
manly  gown,  thou  wast  a  bankrupt  ?  That  was  my  father's  fault. 
I  allow  it ;  for  this  is  a  defence  full  of  filial  piety.  But  it  was  owing 
to  thy  impudence  that  thou  seatedst  thyself  in  one  of  the  fourteen 
rows  in  the  theatre,  when,  by  the  Roscian  law,  there  was  a  particu- 
lar place  appointed  for  bankrupts,  even  though  they  became  such 
through  misfortunes,  and  not  through  their  own  fault.  You  put  on 
the  manly  gown ;  but  you  quickly  changed  it  into  the  dress  of  a 
Avoman.  At  first  you  was  a  common  prostitute,  at  a  fixed  price, 
iv^  that  no  low  one ;  but  Curio  soon  interposed,  who  took  you  out 
of  the  profession  of  a  prostitute,  and,  as  if  he  had  clothed  you  in 
f,  matron's  robe,  settled  you  in  firm  and  certain  wedlock.  No  boy 
purchased  to  satisfy  brutal  lust,  was  ever  so  much  in  the  power  of 
ilia  master,  as  you  was,in  Curio's.  How  often  did  his  father  turn 
you  out  of  his  house  ?  hov/  often  did  he  place  centinels  to  prevent 
your  crossing  his  threshold  ?  when  you,  notwithstanding,  befriend- 
t'd  by  night,  prompted  by  lust,  and  compelled  by  hire,  wa§  let  down 
through  the  tiling;  crimes  which  that  family  could  no  longer  bear 
^v  ith.   Are  you  not  conscious  that  I  speak  of  what  is  well  known  to 

NOTES. 

'■  he  common  strumpet,  in  opposition  both  j  and  though  it  is  possible  that  Cicero  here 

1:6  matron  and  the  servant-maid.  I  exaggerates  a  lirtle,  yet  when  we  consider 

36)    Ciim.  tamen  tu,  node  socid,  ^c]  j  the  amazing  height   to   which   vice  and 

5  is  such  an  instance  of  brutal  depra-  I  debauchery  had  thee  arrived  at  Rome, 

,  as  canijot  perhaps  be  paralleled;  |  not  altogether  improbable. 
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cere  ?  Recordare  tempus  illud,  cum  pater  Curio  moerens  jacebat 
in  lecto :  filius  se  ad  pedes  meos  prosternens,  lacrymans,  te  mihi 
commendabat :  orabat  ut  te  contra  suum  patrem,  si  sestertium 
sexagies  petcret,  defenderem :  tantum  enim  se  pro  te  intercessisse 
[dicebnt].  Ipse  autem  amore  ardens  confirmabat,  quod  desiderium 
tui  discidii  ferre  non  posset,  se  in  exsilium  esse  iturum.  Quo  ego 
tempore  tanta  mala  florentissimae  familiae  sedavi,  vel  potius  sus- 
tuli;  patri  persuasi,  ut  aes  alienum  lilii  dissolveret;  redimeret 
adolescentem  summa  spe  et  animi  et  ingenii  praeditum,  rei  fami- 
liaris  facultatibus ;  eumque  a  tua  non  modo  familiaritate,  sed  etiam 
congressione,  patrio  jure  et  potestate,  prohiberet.  Haec  tu  cum 
per  me  acta  meminisses,  nisi  illis,  quos  videmus,  gladiis  confideres, 
maledictis  me  provocare  ausus  esses  ? 

XIX.  Sed  jam  stupra  et  flagiti;i  omittam ;  supj  quaedam,  quae 
honeste  non  possum  dicere :  tu  autem  eo  liberior,  quod  ea  in  te  a^- 
misisti,  quae  a  verecundo  inimico  audire  non  posses.  Sed  reliquum 
vitae  cursum  videte :  qucm  quidem  celeriter  perstringam ;  ad  haec 
enim,  quae  in  civil  i  bello,  in  maximis  reipubl.  miseriis  fecit,  et  ad 
ea  quae  quotidie  tacit,  fcstinat  animus :  quae  peto,  ut,  quanquam 
multo  notiora  vobis,  (juam  mihi  sunt,  tamen,  ut  facitis,  attente 
audiatis ;  debet  enim  talibus  in  rebus  excitare  animos  non  cognitio 
solum  rerurn,  sed  etiam  recordatio ;  tametsi  incidamus  oportet  me- 
dia, ne  nimis  sero  ad  extrema  veniamus.  Intimus  eratin  tribunatu 
Clodio,  qui  .sua  erga  me  beneficia  commemorat ;  ejus  omnium  in- 
cendiorum  fax;  (37)  cujus  etiam  domi  quiddam  jam  tmii  molitus 
est :  quid  dicam,  ipse  optime  intelligit.  Inde  itum  Alexandrian! 
(3S)  contra  scuatus  auctoritatem,  contra  religionem ;  sed  habebat 
ducem  Gabinium,  quicum  quidvis  rectissime  facere  posset.  Qui 
tum  inde  reditus,  aut  qualis?  (39)  prius  in  ultimam  Galliam  e?v 


NOTES. 


(37)  Cujus  eliam  domi  quiddam  jam 
turn  moliiits  est.]  By  the  second  marriage 
of  Antony's  mother,  he  became  stepson 
to  that  Lentulus  who  was  put  to  death 
for  conspiring  with  Catiline.  To  revenge 
the  de  ith  of  this  father,  he  attached  him- 
self to  Clodius;  and,  during  his  tiibun- 
ate,  "was  one  of  the  ministers  of  all  his 
violences ;  yet  was  detected  at  the  same 
time  in  a  criminal  intrigue  in  his  family, 


Taking  occasion  to  consult  the  Sibyline 
books,  on  the  subject  of  some  prodigies, 
he  chanced  to  find  in  them  certain  verses, 
forewarning  the  Roman  people  not  to 
replace  an  exiled  king  of  Egypt  with  an 
army.  This  was  so  pat  to  his  purpose, 
that  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  its  being 
forged ;  but  Cato  called  up  the  guardians 
of  the  books  into  the  rostra,  to  testify 
the  passage  to  be  genuine,  where  it  was 


with  his  wife  Fiilvia,  whom  he  married  '  publicly  read  and  explained  to  the  peo 


after  Ciodius's  death. 

(38)  Contra  senatus  auctoritatem.,  con- 
tra religionem.]  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt, 
having  been  cxpt  lied  his  kingdom  by  his 
subjects,  fled  to  Rome  in  order  to  solicit 
his  restoration  by  a  Roman  army.    Cato 


pie  J  it  was  laid  also  before  the  senate, 
who  greedily  received  it;  and,  after  a 
grave  debate  on  this  scruple  of  religion, 
came  to  a  resolution,  that  it  seemed  daU' 
gerous  to  the  republic,  that  the  king  should 
be   restored   by   a   multitude       Gabinius, 


the  tribune  opposed  his  restoration,  with   i  when  proconsul  of  Syria,  in  open  defiance 
the  greatest  part  of  the  senate  on  his  side,  i  of  the  authority  of  the  senate,  and  the 
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me?  Recollect  the  time  when  Curio  the  father  lay  oppressed  with 
grief  in  his  bed ;  when  the  son,  prostrating  himself  at  my  feet,  re- 
commended you  with  tears  to  my  protection ;  and  begged  that  I 
would  defend  you  aojainst  his  own  father,  if  he  should  insist  upon 
having  forty-eight  thousand  pounds  and  upwards,  for  he  said  that 
he  was  engaged  for  you  to  that  amount :  at  the  same  time,  inflam- 
ed with  passion,  he  declared,  that  as  be  could  not  bear  the  pangs 
of  a  separation  from  you,  he  would  go  into  banishment.  At  which 
time  I  composed,  or' rather  utterly  banished,  all  tliese  evils  from 
that  flourishing  family.  I  persuaded  the  father  to  pay  off  his  son's 
debts ;  by  means  of  his  estate,  to  extricate  a  youth,  of  the  most 
promising  genius,  out  of  his  difficulties ;  and  by  his  paternal  power 
and  authority,  to  debar  him  not  only  from  all  intimacy,  but  from 
all  manner  of  intercourse  with  you.  As  you  remember  all  this  was 
done  by  me,  had  you  not  trusted  to  these  swords  we  now  behold, 
would  you  have  dai'ed  to  attack  me  with  your  reproaches  ? 

Sect.  XIX.  But  I  will  now  pass  over  your  prostitution,  and  h-i 
infamous  intrigues :  there  are  some  things  1  cannot  mention  witli 
decency;  the  knowledge  of  which  gave  you  the  greater  scope,  since 
you  have  been  guilty  of  what  cannot  be  urged  against  you  by  a 
modest  enemy.  But  observe  the  remaining  course  of  his  life,  which 
indeed  I  shall  quickly  run  over :  for  I  hasten  to  what  he  did  in  the 
civil  war,  amidst  the  greatest  calamities  of  his  country,  and  to  what 
he  now  does  every  day ;  which  though  much  better  known  to  you 
than  to  me,  yet  1  beg  you  would  be  pleased  to  continue  your  at- 
tention :  for  in  such  cases  the  passions  ought  to  be  roused,  not 
only  by  knowledge,  but  by  the  recollection  of  actions.  I  must 
however  cut  off  the  middle  stage  of  his  life,  lest  I  should  arrive 
too  late  at  the  las^  This  man,  who  now  boasts  of  his  favours  to 
me,  was  intimate,  in  his  tribuneship,  with  Clodius.  He  was  the 
minister  of  all  his  violent  proceedings.  He  did  something  at  his 
house  too  at  that  time ;  what  it  was,  I  need  not  say :  he  himself 
knows  very  well  what  I  mean.  From  thence  he  went  to  Alexandria, 
jagainst  the  authority  of  the  senate,  and  tliat  of  religion.  But  he 
had  Gabinius  for  his  leader,  with  whom  he  could  not  fail  of  do- 
ing every  thing  in  the  best  manner.  When,  or  how  did  he 
return  then  from  thence  ?    He  went  from  Egypt  into  the  farther 


NOTES. 


lirection  of  the  Sibyl,  replaced  Ptolemy 
on  the  throne  with  his  Syrian  army. 
Antony  accompanied  Gabinius,  and  ac- 
i:]aired  the  first  taste  of  martial  glory  in 
in  expedition  undertaken  against  the 
•aw8  and  religion  of  his  country. 

(39)  Priiis  in  ultimam  Calliavi  ex  Ac- 


gyplo  quam  domum.']  Instead  of  returning 
from  Egypt  to  Rome,  where  his  debts 
would  not  suffer  him  to  be  easy,  Antony 
went  to  Caesar  into  Gaul ;  and  after  some 
stayln  that  province, being  furnished  with 
money  and  credit  by  Caeiar,  he  returned 
to  Rome  to  sue  fur  the  quaestorship. 
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Aegypto,  quam  don.um  Quae  autem  erat  domus  ?  suam  enim  quis- 
que  domum  turn  obtinebat,  neque  erat  usquam  tua :  domum  dico? 
quid  erat  in  tenis,  ubi  in  tuo  pedem  poneres,  (40)  praeter  unum 
Misenuni,  quod  cum  suciis  (4  1    tanquam  Sisaponem  tenebas  ? 

XX.  Venisti  e  Gallia  ad  quaesturam  petendam.  Aude  dicere, 
te  prius  ad  parontem  tuam  venisse,  quam  ad  me  ?  acceperam  enim 
jam  ante  Caesaris  literas,  (4-2)  ut  mihi  satisfieri  paterer  a  te :  ita- 
que  ne  loqui  quidem  sum  te  passus  de  gratia.  Postea  cultus  sum 
a  te,  tu  a  me  observatus  in  petitione  quaesturae ;  quo  quidem  tem- 
pore P.  Clodium,  approbaiite  populo  Romano,  in  foro  es  conatus 
occidere:  cumque  eam  rem  tua  snonte  conarere,  nou  impulsu 
meo ;  tamen  ita  praedicabas,  te  non  existiniare,  nisi  ilium  inter- 
fecisses,  unquam  milii  pro  tuit;  in  me  iujariis  satis  esse  facturum: 
in  quo  demiror,  cur  Milonem  impulsu  mco  rem  illam  egisse  dicas, 
cum  te  ultro  mihi  idem  illud  deferentem  nunquam  sim  adhorta- 
tus:  quanquam,  si  in  eo  perseverasses,  adtuam  gloriam  rem  illam 
referri  malebam,  quam  ad  meam  gi'atiam.  Quaestor  es  factus ; 
(43)  deinde  continue)  sine  senatusconsulto,  sine  sorte,  sine  lege  ad 
Caesarem  cucurristi ;  id  enim  unum  in  terris,  egcstatis,  aeris  alieni, 
nequitiae,  perditis  vitae  ration ibus  perfugium  esse  ducebas.  Ibi  te 
cum  et  illius  largitionibus,  et  tuis  rapinis  explevisses  (si  hoc  est 
explere,  quod  statim  effundas),  advolasti  egens  ad  tribunatum,  ut 
in  eo  magistratu,  si  posses,  viri  tui  si  mills  esses.- 

XXI.  Accipite  nunc,  quacso,  non  ca,  quae  ipse  in  se  atque  in 
doniesticum  dedecus  impu/e  atque  intemperiinter,  sed  quae  in  nos 
fortunasque  nostras,  id  est,  injaniversanijcemp^ublicam,  impje  ac 
liefarie  fecerit ;  ab  hujus  enim  scelere  omnium  malorum  principi- 
um  liatum  reperietis.     (44)  Nam  cum  L.  LentuT6,~C7'3Tarcello, 


NOTES. 


(40)  Praeter  unum  Misenum.']  A  pro- 
montory of  Campania,  nigh  which  An- 
tony Iiad  a  seat. 

(4 1 )  Tanquam  Sisaponem.]  Sisapo  was 
a  town  of  Corduba  in  Spain,  famous  for 
its  mines  of  red  lead  Cicero  mentions  it 
here  by  way  of  infamy.  It  alludes  proba- 
bly to  some  proverb  taken  from  the  collu- 
sion of  the  farmers,  in  whose  hands  it  was, 
pT  from  their  working  under  ground. 

(42)  Ut  milii  sati^Jicri  paterer  a  te.] 
Antony  had  shewn  himself  Cicero's  ene- 
my in  espousing  Clodius's  party. 

(4.3)  Deinde  continuo,  (^c]  The  quaeti- 
tois,  who  were  the  general  receivers  or 
treasurers  of  the  republic,  were  sent  an- 
nually into  the  seven  provinc<!S,  one  with 
every  proconsul  or  governor,  to  whom 
they  were  the  next  in  authority :  their 


respective  provinces  were  assigned  them 
by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  or  by  casting 
of  lots.  But  Antony,  without  any  regard 
to  laws  or  customs,  went  direcny  to  Cae- 
sar, as  soon  as  he  was  made  quaestor. 

(44)  Xavt  ciini  L.Lentulo,  C.  Marcel- 
lo,  consulibux,  S^c]  As  soon  as  Lentulus 
and  Marcellu?,  who  were  devoted  to 
Pompey's  iiittiests,  entered  upon  the 
consulship,  the  senate  voted  a  decree, 
that  Caesar  should  dismiss  his  army  by  a 
certain  day,  or  be  declared  an  enemy. 
M.  Antony  and  Q.  Cassius,  two  of  the 
tribunes,  opposed  their  negative  to  this, 
as  they  had  done  to  every  decree  propos- 
ed against  Caesar;  and  when  they  could 
not  be  persuaded  by  the  entreaties  of  their 
friends  to  withdraw  their  negative,  the 
senate  proceeded  to  that  vote,  whicji  was 
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Gaul,  before  he  came  to  his  own  house.  But  what  liouse  ?  Every 
person  at  that  time  had  a  house  of  his  own,  but  you  had  none. 
House,  do  I  say?  what  place  was  there  on  earth  where  you  could 
set  vour  foot,  except  Misenus  alone  ?  which,  like  another  Sisapo, 
you  and  your  companions  possessed  ? 

Sect.  XX.  You  came  from  Gaul  to  stand  for  the  quaestorship. 
Dave  you  say  that  you  visited  your  mother  before  me?  for  I  had 
received  Caesar's  letters  before,  desiring  that  I  would  permit  you 
to  make  satisfaction ;  therefore  I  would  not  suffer  you  so  much  as 
to  mention  any  ajiologj'.  After  that  you  attached  yoiu'self  to  me, 
and  I  countenanced  you  in  y<^r  suit  for  the  quaestorship;  at  which 
time,  with  the  approbation  of  all  Rome,  you  attempted  to  kill 
P.  Clodius  in  the  forum:  and  though  you  attempted  this  of  your 
own  accord,  not  by  my  instigation,  ^et  you  declared  that  you  could 
never  make  me  sufficient  reparation  for  the  injuries  you  had  done 
me,  unless  you  had  killed  him.  For  which  reason  I  am  surprised 
you  should  now  affirm  that  Milo  did  it  at  my  instigation ;  seeing 
I  never  encouraged  you  to  do  it,  though  you  made  me  that  offer 
of  your  own  accord.  Yet  had  you  persevered  in  your  resolution, 
I  should  have  chosen  that  that  action  had  been  accounted  honour- 
able for  you,  rather  than  advantageous  for  me.  You  was  made 
quaestor;  upon  which,  without  any  authority  of  the  senate,  with- 
out any  allotment,  without  any  law,  you  instantly  hastened  to 
Caesar  ;  for  that  you  thought  the  only  refuge  on  earth  for  indi- 
gence, debt,  vills^y,  and  desperate  circumstances.  Tliere,  when 
by  his  profusion  and  your  own  rapine  you  had  glutted  yourself, 
(if  that  may  be  called  glutting  which  you  instantly  disgorged), 
you  flew,  empty  and  beggarly  as  you  A¥ws,  to  the  tribuneship,  that 
you  might,  as  far  as  you  could,  in  that  office  approve  yourself 
like  your  husband. 

Sect.  XXI.  Hear  now,  I  beseech  you,  not  what  concerns  the 
impurity  and  intemperance  of  his  domestic  infamy,  but  his  impious 
and  flagitious  conduct  against  us  and  our  fortunes  ;  that  is,  against 
the  jdiole  constitution :  because  from  liis  wickedness  you  will  find 
that  all  our  calamities  have  sprung.  For  when,  in  the  consulship  of 
L.  Lentulus  and  C.  Marcellus,  you  were  desirous,  on  the  first  of 


NOTES. 


the  last  resort  in  cases  of  extremity, 
"  That  the  consuls,  praetors,  tribunes, 
"  and  all  who  were  about  the  city  with 
"  proconsular  power,  should  take  care 
*'  that   the  republic   received  no    detri- 


K 


e  magistrates  with  an  absolute  power 


As  this  was  supposed  to  arm  i  persons,  though  none,  was  offered  or  de- 


signed to  them. 

Rr 


to  treat  all  men  as  they  pleased,  wno  ' 
they  judged  to  be  enemies,  the  two  tri- 
bunes immediately  withdrew  themselves 
upon  it,  and  fled  to  Caesar's  camp,  on 
preteiKe  of  danger  and  violence  to  their 
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consiilibus,  kalendis  Januar.  labentem  et  prope  cadentem  rem- 
pyhiicam  fulcire  cuperetis,  ipsique  C.  Caesari,  si  sana  mente  esset, 
consulere  velletis ;  turn  jste  venditum  atque  mancipatum  tribuna- 
tfim  consiliis  vestris  opposuit,  cervicesque  suas  ei  subjecit  securi, 
qua  multi  minoribus  in  peccat^is  occiderunt,  In  te  autem,  M.  An- 
toni,  id  decrevit  senatus,  et  quidem  incolumis,  nondum  tat  JyTfli- 
/  njbUi'i  fNgf'^^^^tgj  quod  iaJiosteift togatum  decerni  est  sQlituiii_namai 
(  majormn :  et  tu  apud  patres  conscriptos  contra  me  dicere  ausus  es, 
cum  ab  hoc  ordine  ego  conservator  essem,  tu  hostis  reipubjicae 
judicatus  ?  Commemoratio  illius  tui  sceleris  intermissa  est,  non 
memoria  deleta :  dum  genus  hominum,  dum  populi  Romani  no- 
men  exstabit  (quod  quidem  erit,  si  per  te  licuerit,  sempiternum), 
tua  ilia  pestifera  int^rcessio  nominabitur.  Quid  cupide  a  senatu, 
quid  temere  fiebat,  cum  tu  unus  adolescens  univ^rsum  ordinem 
decernere  de  salute  reipublicae  prohibuisti  ?  neque  id  semel,  sed 
saepius ;  neque  trnhgcum  de  senatus  auctovitate  agi  passus  es.  Quid 
autem  agebatur,  nisi  ne  deleri ,  et  everti  rempublicam^  funditds 
velles ;  cum  te  neque  principes  civitatis  rogando,  neque  majores  \ 
natu  monendo,  neque  frpquens  senatus  agendo,  de  vendita  atque  / 
addicta  sententia  movere  potuit?  Tuni  illud,  multis  rebus  ante 
tentatis,  necessario  tibi  v^lnus  inflictum,  quod  paucis  ante  te,  quo- 
rum inqolumis  fuit  nemo :  tum  contra  te  dedit  arma  hie  ordo  con-  i 
sulibus,  reliquisque  imperils  et  potestatibus,  quae  non  efFugisses,  | 
pisi  te  ad  arma  Caesaris  contulisses. 

XXII.  Tu,  tu,  inquam,  M.  Antoni,  princeps  C.  Caesari,  omnia 
perturbare  cupienti,  causani-beUi  contra  patriam  inferendi  dedisti- 
(45)  Quid  enim  aliud  ille  dicebat?  quam  qausam  dementissimi  sui 
consul!  et  facti  afferebat,  diisi  quod  intercessio  neglecta,  jus  tribu- 
jiitium  sublatum,  circumscriptus  a  senatu  esset  Antopius  ?  Omit- 
to  quam  haec  falsa,  quam  levia ;  praesertim  cum  oipnino  nulla 
causa  justa  cuiquam  esse  possit  contra  patriam  arma  capiendi. 
Sed  nihil  de  Caesare :  tibi  qerte  confitendum  est,  ^j^pgppi  pprnirjn-. 

sisftjini  ho\Vi  in  pnr <ym  1 1 iiii  1 1>    Q  miscrum  te,  si  iutelligis ! 

piiseriorem,  si  non  intelligi^,  hocJjieidajaiAndari^. hoc  memoriae 
prodi,  hujus  rei  ne  posteritatem  quidem  omnii^m  saeculorum  un- 
quam  immemorem  fore ;  consules  ex  Italia  expulsos,  cumque  his 
C^•  Pompeium,  qui  imperii  populi  Romani  depus  ac  limi^n  fuit ; 


NOTES. 


(45)  Quid  enim  aliud  ille  diceha(?] 
Though  Caesar's  real  motive  to  begin 
the  civil  vi^ar,  can  be  a  secret  to  no  per- 
son who  knows  any  thing  of  his  history, 
yet  it  is  certain  that  Antony's  flight  gave 
the  immediate  pretext  to  it ;  and  this 
Cicero  had  foretold  :  "  Caesar,"  says  he, 
in  a  letter  to  ^tticus,  "  will  betake  hini- 
"  self  to  arms,  either  for  our  want  of 


"  preparation,  or  if  no  regard  be  had  to 
"  him  at  the  election  of  consuls;  but 
*•  especially,  if  any  tribune,  obstructing 
*«  the  deliberations  of  the  senate,  or  ex- 
"  citing  the  people  to  sedition,  should 
"  happen  to  be  censured  or  over-ruled, 
"  or  taken  off,  or  expelled,  or,  pretend- 
"  ing  to  be  expelled,  run  away  to  him." 
—Ad  Att.  7.  9. 
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January,  of  propping  the  tottering  and  abnost  falling  CQiistitution, 
and  of  favouring  C.  Caesar  himselt;  could  he  have  been  brought  to 
a  proper  way_Qfthin  king :  then  did  Antony  oppose  the  venal  and 
prostitute  tribuneship  to  your  measures,  and  subjected  his  own 
neck  to  that  axe  by  which  several  had  perished  for  crimes  of  a 
less  heinous  nature.  But  against  you,  M.  Antony,  the  senate, 
;  while  it  was  yet  entire,  and  so  many  of  itajjghts  not  yet  extin- 
guished,, decreed  that  punishment  which,  according  to  the  custom 
of  our  ancestors,  was  commonly  decreed  against  an  enemy  of  his 
country.  And  have  you  dared  to  speak  against  me  before  the 
senate,  when  by  this  assembly  I  have  been  adjudged  the  preserver, 
and  you  the  enemy  of  the  state?  This  your  guilt  has  not  indeed 
been  mentioned  for  some  time,  but  it  is  not  forgotten.  While  the 
human  race,  while  the  Roman  name  shall  remain  (and  remain  it 
will  for  ever,  unless  extinguished  by  you),  that  pernicious  opposi- 
tion of  yours  shall  be  mentioned.  What  was  done  partially,  w  hat 
rashly  by  the  senate,  when  ydu,  ^  single  youth,  hindered  that 
whole  order  from  decreeing  what  concerned  the  public  safety? 
and  that  not  once,  but  often ;  nof^^wtmld-yQu._su|fer  yourself  to 
|y»  rpntpned  with  about  th(?  ?iiithnriiy  of  thp.  senate.  Yet  what  was 
their  design  but  to  hinder  you  from  abolishing  and  utterly  over- 
turning the  constitution,  when  neither  the  principal  persons  of  the 
city  by  their  intreaties,  nor  the  elders  of  the  people  by  their  re- 
monstrances, nor  a  full  senate  by  its  deliberations,  could  shake  your 
venal,  your  prostitute  j)urpoSe?  Then,  many  other  previous  me- 
thods being  tried,  that  blow  was  necessarily  inflicted  upon  you, 
which  few  before  you  had  felt,  and  none  without  sinking  under  its 
weight.  Then  did  this  assembly  arm  against  you  the  consuls,  and 
our  other  commanders  and  powers,  whose  vengeance  you  had  never 
escaped,  if  you  had  not  fled  for  protection  to  Caesar's  army. 

Sect.  XXII.  You,  M.  Antony,  you,  I  say,  was  the  first  who  Vm*^ 
furnished  Caesar,  already  desirous  of  throwing  every  thing  into 
contusion,  wiih  a  pretext  of  waging  war  against  his  country.  For 
what  else  did  he  say?  what  other  reason  did  he  assign  for  his  out- 
rageous resolutions  and  proceeding,  but  that  the  intercession  was 
neglected,  the  tribunitial  authority  abolished,  and  Antony  over- 
ruled by  the  senate  ?  I  shall  not  say  hov.  false,  how  trifling  these 
excuses  are,  especially  as  no  person  can  possibly  have  any  just  rea- 
son for  taking  up  arms  against  his  country.  But  I  shall  say  nothing 
of  Caesar ;  yet  you  must  certainly  confess,  that  the  cause  of  that 
most  destructive  war  was  founded  in  your  person.  O  wretched  man, 
if  thou  perceivest !  more  wTetched  if  thou  dost  not  perceive,  that 
this  is  committed  to  history,  that  this  stands  upon  record,  that  no 
future  age  will  ever  forget  tiiis  fact :  that  the  consuls  were  expelled 
.     Italy,  and  with  them  Pompey,  the  light  and  ornament  of  the  Ro< 
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omnes  consularcs,  qui  per  valctuclinem  exsequi  cladem  illam  fu- 
gamque  potuissciit ;  praetores,  praetorios,  tribunes  plebis,  mag- 
nam  partem  senatus,  omnem  sobolem  juvcntutis,  unoque  verbo 
rempublicam  expulsam  atque  exterminatam  suis  sedibus.  Ut  igi- 
tur  in  seminibus  est  causa  arborum  et  stii-pium :  sic  liujus  luctuo- 
sissimi  belli  semen  tu  fuisti.  (4<6)  Doletis  tres .  exercitus  populi 
Romani  interfectos ;  interfecit  Antouius  :  (4'7)  desideratjs  claris-i 
simos  cives ;  cos  quoque  eripuit  vobis  Antonius :  auctoritas  hujus/ 
ordinis  afflicta  est ;  afflixit  Antonius :  omnia  denique,  quae  postea 
vidimus,  (quid  autem  mail  non  vidimus  ?)  si  recte  ratiocinabimur, 
lyii  accepta  referemiLa,AiitQiMO.  Ut  Helena  Trojanis,  sic  iste  huic 
reipublicae  causa  belli,  causa  pestis  atque  cxitii  fuit.  Reliquae 
partes  tribunatus  principio  similes :  omnia  perfecit,  quae  senatus, 
salva  republica,  ne  fieri  possent,  perfecerat.  Cujus  tamen  scelus 
in  scelere  cognoscite. 


XXIII.  Ilestituebat  multos  calamitosos:  (48)  in  his  patrui 
nulla  mentio.  Si  sever  us,  cur  non  in  omnes  ?  si  misericors,  cur 
non  in  suos  ?  sed  omitto  caeteros.  Licinium  Denticulam  de  alea 
condemnatum,  collusorem  suum,  restituit :  quasi  vero  ludere  cum 
condemnato  non  liceret :  (49)  sed  ut,  quod  file  in  alea  perdide- 
rat,  beneficio  legis  dissolveret.  Quam  attulisti  rationem  populo 
Romano,  cur  eum  restitui  oporteret  ?  absentem  credo  in  reos  re- 
latum ;  rem  indicta  causa  judicatam  ;  nullum  fuisse  de  alea  lege 
judicium ;  vi  oppressum  et  armis  ;  postrcmo,  quod  de  patruo  tuo 
dicebatur,  pccunia  judicium  esse  corruptum :  nihil  horura..  At 
vir  bonus  et  republica  dignus  :  nihil  ij  quidem  ad  rem  :  ego  ta- 
men, quoniam  condemnatum  esse  pro  nihilo  est,  si  ita  esset,  ig- 
npscerem :  hominem  omnium  nequissimum,  qui  non  dubitaret  vel 
in  foi'o  alea  ludere,  lege,  quae  est  de  alea,  condemnatum,  qui  in 
integrum  restituit,  is  non  apertissime  studium  suum  ipse  profi- 
tctur?  In  eodem  vero  tribunatu,  ciim  Caesar  in  Hispaniam  pro- 
ficiscens,  huic  conculcandam  Italiam  tradidisset ;  quae  fuit  ejus 
peragratio  itinerum  ?  lustratio  municipiorum  ?  Scio  me  in  rebus 
celebratissimis  sermone  omnium  versari ;  eaque,  quae  dico  dictu- 


NOTES. 


(46)  Doletis  ires  exercitus  populi  Ro- 
mani interfectos.']  viz.  Pompey's  in  the 
plains  of  Pharsalia  ;  Afranius's  in  Spain; 
and  Scipio's  in  Africa. 

(47)  Dcsideratis  clarissimos  viros.]  viz. 
Cato,  Lentulus,  Marcellus,  Domitius, 
and  many  other  persons  of  eminence, 
who  perished  in  the  civil  war. 

(48)  In  his  patrui  nulla  mentio.']  This 
was  C.  Antonius,  who  was  consul  with 
Cicero :  upon  the  expiration  of  his  of- 
fice, he  had  Macedonia  assigned  to  him 
for  his  province ;  for  the  mal-adniinistra- 
Cion  of  which  he  was  itnpeached  aod 


brought  to  a  trial ;  and  being  found  guil- 
ty, was  condemned  to  perpetual  exile. 

(49)  Sed  ut,  quod  ille  in  alea  perdide* 
rat,  henejicio  legis  dissolveret.]  Commen- 
tators are  divided  in  the  interpretation 
of  this  passage.  By  beneficio  legis,  Abra- 
mius  thinks  is  meant  a  sum  of  money 
which  Antony  received  for  passing  the 
law  for  Denticula's  restoration ;  so  that 
the  sense  of  the  passage,  according  to 
him,  is,  that  with  this  sum  Antony  might 
pay  off  the  money  he  had  borrowed,  and 
lost  at  gaming.  The  commentator  in 
usum  Delphini  is  of  opinion,  that  the  pas- 
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man  empire :  that  all  the  consulars  whose  health  would  permit 
them  to  join  in  that  rout  and  flight ;  that  the  praetors,  the  prae- 
torians, the  tribunes  of  the  j>eople,  a  great  part  of  the  senate,  the 
whole  body  of  our  youth  ;  in  one  word,  that  the  republic  was 
driven  out  and  exterminated  from  its  own  habitations :  as  trees 
and  plants  therefore  spring  from  seeds,  so  you  are  the  seed  of  this 
most  deplorable  war.  You  are  grieved  that  three  Roman  armies 
ore  cut  off;  they  were  cut  off  by  Antony.  Ye  lament  the  loss  of 
many  eminent  citizens :  it  was  Antony  that  deprived  you  of  them. 
The  authority  of  this  order  is  wounded ;  it  is  wounded  by  Anto- 
ny. In  short,  all  the  calamities  we  have  beheld  ever  since,  (and 
w-hat  calamities  have  we  not  beheld  ?)  if  we  will  reason  right, 
were  owing  to  Antony  alone.  As  Helen  was  to  the  Trojans,  so 
has  Antony  been  the  occasion  of  war,  misery,  and  destruction  to 
this  state.  The  rest  of  his  tribuneship  was  of  a  piece  with  its  be- 
ginning. He  did  every  thing  that  the  senate,  while  the  constitu- 
tion was  inviolated,-had  taken  care  to  prevent.  But  how  villau- 
ous  he  was  in  the  exercise  of  his  villanv,  vou  shall  now  hear. 


Sect.  XXIII.  He  restored  many  condemned  persons,  but 
,rfiever  mentioned  his  uncle.  If  he  was  severe,  why  not  severe 
ainst  aU?  if" merciful,  why  not  so  to  his  own  relations?  But,  to 
ss  over  the  rest,  he  has  restored  his  playfellow  Licinius  Denti- 
cula,  who  was  condemned  for  gaming,  as  if  indeed  it  were  milaw- 
ful  to  play  with  a  condemned  person :  but  this  was  done,  that  what 
he  lost  by  gaming,  he  might  clear  by  the  benefit  of  the  law.  What 
reason  did  you  assign  to  the  people  of  Rome,  why  he  should  be 
restored  ?  An  information  had  been  granted  against  him,  I  sup- 
pose, in  his  absence ;  thje^ffair  determined  without  inquiring  into 
the  merits  of  the  cause ;  there  was  no  express  law  against  gam- 
uig ;  he  was  overpowered  by  force  and  arms :  in  a  word,  as  was 
i-aid  of  your  uncle,  the  trial  was  influenced  by  money :  none  of 
these  reasons  were  assigned.  But  he  was  a  good  man,  and  a  wor- 
thy citizen;  that  too  is  nothing  to  the  pui-pose:  yet,  as  you  al- 
lege that  he  was  unjustly  condenmed,  if  this  were  true,  I  could 
forgive  him.  But  he  that  restores  the  most  abandoned  of  man- 
kind, a  man  that  did  not  scioiple  playing  at  dice  even  in  the  fo- 
rum, and  condemned  by  the  law  against  gaming,  does  he  not  evi- 
dently profess  his  own  passion  for  it  ?  Moreover,  in  the  same  tri- 
buneship, when  Caesar,  at  his  departure  for  Spain,  delivered  up 
Italy  to  be  trampled  upon  by  this  fellow,  what  a  progress  did  he 
make  over  the  countrj-  ?  what  a  review'  of  the  municipal  towns  ? 
i  know  that  I  am  now  treating  of  matters  publicly  talked  of  by 

NOTES. 

^acre    refers  to   Denticula.    This  is  the  J  pearing  to  us  the  most  natural.    Tre 
iense  in  which  v,e  have  taken  it,  as  ap-  j  reader  may  take  which  be  pleases, 
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riisquc  sum,  notiora  omnibus  esse,  qui  in  Italia  tum  fuere,  quam 
mihi,  qui  non  fui :  notabo  tamen  singulas  res ;  etsi  nuHo  modo 
poterit  oratio  mea  satistacere  vestiae  scientiae.  Etenim  quod  un- 
quam  in  terris  tantum  flagitium,  exstitisse  auditum  est  ?  tantara 
turpitudinem  ?  tantum  dedecus  ? 

XXIV.  (50)  V^ehebatur  in  esscdo  tribunus  plebis  :  lictorcs  lau- 
rcati  antecedebant :  inter  quos,  aperta  lectica,  mima  portabatur  : 
tjuam  ex  oppidis  municipales,  homines  honesti,  obviam  necessario 
prodeuntes,  non  noto  illo  et  mimico  nomine,  sed  Volumniam  Con- 
salutabant  .  (51)  Sequebatur  rheda  cum  lenonibus  :  comites  iie- 
quissimi:  rejecta  mater  amicam  impuri  filii,  tanquam  nurum,  se- 
quebatur. O  miserae  mulieris  foecunditatem  calamitosam  !  Ho- 
rum  flagitiorum  iste  vestigiis  omnia  municipia,  praefecturas,  eo- 
lonias,  totam  denique  Italian!  impressit.  lieliquorum  factornm 
ejus,  P.  C.  difficilis  est  sane  reprehensio,  et  lubrica.  Versatus  in 
bello  est ;  saturavit  se  sanguine  dissimillimorum  sui  civium  :  fuit 
felix,  si  potest  ulla  esse  in  scelere  felicitas.  Sed  quoniam  vetcra- 
iiis  cautum  esse  volumus,  quanquam  dissimilis  est  militum  causa, 
et  tua ;  illi  secuti  sunt,  tu  quaesisti  ducem  :  tamen,  ne  apud  illos 
me  in  invidiam  voces,  nihil  de  belli  genere  dicam.  (52)  Victor  ^ 
Thessalia  Brundusium  cum  legionibus  revertisti :  ibi  me  non  oc- 
cidisti :  magnum  beneficium  ;  potuisse  enim  fateor :  quanquam 
nemo  erat  eorum,  qui  tum  tecum  fuerunt,  qui  mihi  non  censeret 
parci  oportere ;  tanta  enim  est  caritas  patriae,  ut  vestris  etiam 
legionibus  sanctus  essem,  quod  eam  a  me  servatam  esse  meminis- 
sent.  Sed  fac  id  te  dedisse  mihi,  quod  non  ademisti ;  meque  a  te 
habere  vitara,  quia  a  te  non  sit  erepta :  licuitne  mihi  per  tuas 
contumelias  hoc  beneficium  sic  tueri,  ut  tuebar,  praesertira  cum 
te  haec  audituriun  videres  ? 


NOTES. 


(50)   ydiebatur  in  essedo  tribunus  ple- 
bis.] The  essedum  was, properly,  a  sort  of 


waggon, 


from  which  the  Gauls  and  the 


Britons  used  to  assail  the  Romans  in  their 
engagements  with  them. — It  would  ap- 
pear from  this  passage,  that  the  tribunes 
of  the  people,  while  they  continued  in 
their  office,  were  not  allowed  to  ride  in  a 
chariot,  or  any  other  vehicle.  What  Plu- 
tarch says,  {Quuest.  Horn.  p.  Sl.y  seems  to 
favour  this  conjecture.  His  words  are 
these :  "  Cum  autem  tribunus  plebis  e 
"  plebe  sumpserit  originem,  in  eo  vis  ejus 
*'  est  omnis,  ut  sit  valde  popularis,  ejus- 
*'  que  omnis  aroplitudo  est,  ut  non  majo- 
"  res  spirjtus  sumat  quam  caeteri,  sed  ut 
"  habitu  corporis  et  veste  et  visendi  ra- 
*»  tione  similis  cuicunque  civium.  Nam 
"  pompa  consuli  convenit  et  praetori :  at 
**  vero  tribunum  plebis,  ut  aiebat  C.  Cu-' 


"  rio,  concnlcari  oportet,  neque  specie 
"  majestatem  praeferre,  aut  esse  inacces- 
"  sum,  et  multitudini  difficilem,  sed  ita 
"  super  alios  omnes  eminere,  ut  tamen 
"  possit  facile  conveniri.  Et  eam  ob  rem 
"  neque  illi  domus  januas  claudere  fas  est, 
"  sed  diu  noctu^ue  aperit ;  tanquam  por- 
"  tus  et  perfugium  indigentibus.  Quo 
"  magis  autem  externa  specie  corporis  ab- 
"  jectus  est, eo  magis  potestateattollitur." 
(51)  Sequebatur  rheda  cum  lenonibus.'\ 
Some  commentators  of  very  considerable 
learning  are  for  reading  teonibus,  instead 
of  lenonibus;  they  think  that  Cicero 
wanted  to  intimate  what  Pliny  has  left 
upon  record,  B.  8.  chap.  16.  His  words 
ere  these :  "  Primus  leones  Romae  ad 
"  currum  junxit  M.  Antonius,  et  quidem 
"  civili  bello,  cum  dimicatum  esset  in 
"  Pharsalicis  campis;   non  sine  ostenty 
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all ;  and  what  I  now  say,  or  am  about  to  say,  is  much  better 
known  to  those  who  were  then  in  Italy,  than  to  me  who  was  not. 
Yet  I  shall  take  notice  of  each  particular  fact,  though  all  I  can 
say  must  falL^hoxt  of  JthaL^iliiJL-know :  for  was  ever  so  villanous, 
so  base,  so  infamous  a  conduct  heard  of  in  this  world. 

Sect*  XXIV.  (A  tribune  of  the  people  rode  in  a  chariot:  lau- 
rel'd  littors  went  before  him  ;  and  an  actress  was  carrietl  about  in 
an  open  sedan.  As  the  inhabitants  of  the  municipal  towns,  men 
of  credit,  were  oblige<l  to  meet  her  on  the  road,  they  saluted  her, 
not  by  her  own  and  theatrical  name,  but  by  the  name  of  Volum- 
nia.  A  chariot,  full  of  bawds,  followed ;  his  attendants  were  per- 
sons of  the  most  infamous  characters ;  the  slighted  mother  follow- 
ed the  mistress  of  her  abominable  son,  as  if  she  had  been  her 
daughter-in-law :  deplorable  fruitfulness  of  an  afflicted  woman  ! 
Traces  of  his  lewdness  he  left  in  all  our  mimicipal  towns,  prefec- 
tures, colonies ;  in  a  word,  and  in  all  Italy.)  It  is  difficult  and 
dangerous,  conscript  fathers,^ to  point  out  his  other  detestable 
deeds.  He  became  a  military  man,  and  glutted  himself  with  the 
blood  of  citizens  ven,-  unlike  himself;  he  was  fortunate  too,  if  a 
guiltj-  person  can  be  said  to  be  fortunate.  But,  as  I  must  beware 
of  reproaching  his  veterans,  and  lest  he  should  stir  up  their  hatred 
against  me,  I  shall  say  nothing  of  the  nature  of  the  war :  though, 
after  all,  the  case  of  the  soldiers  is  widely  diiFerent  from  yours ; 
they  followed,  you  sought  a  leader.  You  returned  victorious  from 
Thessaly  to  Brundusium  with  the  legions.  There  you  did  not 
kill  me :  a  gieat  favour,  truly :  for  I  confess  you  had  it  in  your 
power :  though  there  was  not  one  of  those  that  were  with  you, 
who  did  not  think  that  you  ought  to  spare  me.  For  so  great  is 
the  love'of  our  countrj-,  that  my  person  was  sacred  to  your  le- 
gions, because  they  remembered  that  by  me  their  countrj'  had 
l)een  preserved.  But,  granting  that  you  gave  me  what  you  did 
not  take  away ;  and  that  I  now  enjoy  life  by  your  bounty,  because 
you  did  not  deprive  me  of  it ;  have  your  reproaches  permitted 
me  to  view  this  favour  in  the  light  I  used  to  do,  especially  as  you 
(;ould  not  but  see  that  you  must  hear  of  these  things  again  ? 


KOTESL 

••  quodam  tempore^,  generosos  spiritus  I  but  would  hare  dwelt  longer  upon  if, 

••  jugum  subire  jllo  prodigio  signiUcante.  j  agreeable  to  his  usual  manner. 

'•  Nam  quod  ita  rectus  est  cum  Mima  Cy-  ;       (52)   Fictor  e   Thessalia   Brundusium 

'■  theride,  supra  monstra  etiam  illanira  i  cum  Ugionibui  revertistL]  After  the  battle 

'    cabmitatum  fuit."     We  cannot  help,  |  of  Pharsalia,  Caesar  sent  back  a  great 

1  owever,  agreeing  with  Ferrarius,  who  i  part  of  his   army  into  Italy,   under  the 

siys,  that  if  leonibus  were  the  true  read-  ;  command  of  Antony,  and  pursued  Pom- 

i  .;r,  Cicero  would  not  have  barely  nieu-  |  pey  with  the  remainder  of  his  forces. 

..id  io  extraordinary  a  circumstaate,  i 
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XXV.  Venisti  Brundusium,  in  sinum  quidem  et  in  complexum 
tuae  mimulae :  quid  est  ?  num  mentior  ?  quam  miserum  est  id 
negare  non  posse,  quod  sit  turpissimum  confiteri !  si  te  munici- 
piorum  non  })udebat;  ne  veterani  quidem  exercitus;  quis  enim 
miles  fu it,  qui  Bruiidusii  illam  non  videiit?  quis,  qui  nescierit, 
(53)  vcnissG  earn  tibi  tot  dierum  viam  gratulatum?  quis,  qui  non 
indoluerit,  tavn  sero  se,  quam  nequam  homiuem  secutus  esset, 
cognoscere  ?  Italiae  rursus  percursatio,  eadem  comite  mima :  iu 
oppida  militum  crudelis  et  niisera  deductio :  in  urbe  auri,  argenti, 
maximeque  viiii,  foeda  direptio.  Accessit,  ut  Caesare  ignaro, 
cum  esset  ille  Alexandriae,  (54<)  beneficio  amicorum  ejus  magister 
equitum  constitueretur :  turn  existimavit  se  suo  jure  cum  Hippia 
vivere,  et  equos  vectigalcs  Sergio  mimo  tradere;  turn  sibi  non 
banc,  quam  nunc  male  tuetur,  sed  M.  Pisonis  domum,  ubi  habi- 
taret,  legcrat.  Quid  ego  istius  decreta,  quid  rapinas,  quid  hae- 
reditatum  possessiones  datas,  quid  ereptas  proferam  ?  cogebat 
egestas ;  quo  se  verteret,  non  habebat :  nondum  ei  tanta  a  L.  Ru- 
brio,  non  a  L.  Turselio  haereditas  venerat :  nondum  in  Cn.  Pom- 
peii locum,  multorumque  aliorum,  qui  aberant,  repentinus  haeres 
successerat :  erat  ei  vivendum  latronum  ritu,  ut  tantum  haberet, 
quantum  rapere  potuisset.  Sed  haec,  quae  robustioris  improbi- 
tatis  sunt,  omittamus  :  loquamur  potius  de  nequissimo  genere  le- 
vitatis.  Tu  istis  faucibus,  istis  lateribus,  ista  gladiatoria  totius 
corporis  flrmitate,  tantum  vini  in  Hippiae  nuptiis  exhauseras,  ut 
tibi  necesse  esset  in  populi  Rom.  conspectu  vomere  postridie.  O 
rem  non  modo  visu  foedam,  sed  etiam  auditu  !  Si  inter  coenam, 
in  ipsis  tuis  immanibus  illis  poculis,  hoc  tibi  accidisset,  quis  non 
turpe  duceret  ?  in  coetu  vero  populi  Romani,  negotium  publicum 
gorens,  magister  equitum,  cui  ructare  turpe  esset,  {55)  is  vomens, 
frustis  esculentis,  vinum  redolentibus,  gremium  suum  et  totum 
tribunal  implevit.  Sed  hoc  ipse  fatetur  esse  in  suis  sordibus : 
veniamus  ad  splendida. 

XXVI.  Caesar  Alexandria  ae  recepit,  felix,  ut  sibi  quidem  vi-^. 
debatur ;  mea  autem  sententia,   qui  reipublicae  sit  infelix,  felix 

NOTES. 


(53)  F'cnisse  earn  tibi  tot  dierum  viam 
gratulatum.]  Lipsius  tells  us,  that  Brun- 
dusium was  350  miles  from  Rome  ;  so 
that  at  the  rate  of  travelling  five-and- 
twenty  miles  a-day,  Cytheris  must  have 
been  fourteen  days  on  her  journey.  Ho- 
race, in  the  account  he  gives  of  his  jour- 
ney from  Rome  to  Brundusium,  in  the 
first  book  of  his  Satires,  intimates  that  it 
took  up  fifteen  days. 

(54)  Benejicio  amicorum  ejus  magister 
equitum  constitueretur.]    When  the  news 


of  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  and  of  Pom- 
pey's  death,  reached  Rome,  Caesar  was 
declared  dictator  the  second  time  in  his 
absence,  and  Antony  his  master  of  the 
horse  ;  which  Cicero  here  intimates  wa» 
owing  to  Antony's  friends,  and  that  Cae- 
sar  knew  nothing  of  the  matter.  But 
Plutarch  gives  a  different  account  of  the 
affair.     See  his  life  of  Antony. 

(^55)  Is  vomens,  frustis  escttlentis.']  Rol- 
lin,  in  his  Belles  Lettref,  observes,  that 
there  is  a  delicacy  in  the  Latin,  whicU 
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Sect.  XXV.  You  came  to  Brundusiiim,  to  the  very  bosom 
and  embraces  of  your  little  actress.  How  1  do  not  I  speali^  truth? 
How  wretched  it  is  not  to  be  able  to  deny  what  it  is  shameful  to 
confess!  If  you  were  not  ashajued  to  exjiose  yourself  thus  to  the 
municipal  towns,  were  you  not  ashamed  to  expose  yourself  to 
your  veteran  army  ?  for  what  soldier  was  there,  who  did  not  see 
her  at  Brundusium  ;  who,  that  was  ignorant  of  her  coming  so 
many  days  journey,  to  give  you  joy  ?  who,  that  was  not  sorry  he 
perceived  so  late  what  an  infamous  wretch  he  followed  ?  You 
made  a  second  tour  of  Italy,  accompanied  by  the  same  actress : 
cruel  and  miserable  uas  the  quartering  your  soldiers  upon  the 
towns  ;  scandalous  the  plunder  of  gold  and  silver,  but  chiefly  of 
wine  in  the  city.  To  this  was  added,  that  without  the  knowledge 
of  Caesar,  who  was  at  Alexandriii,  Antony,  by  the  favour  of  his 
friends,  was  appointed  master  of  the  horse.  Then  he  thought 
he  had  a  right  to  live  publicly  with  Hippias,  and  to  deliver  the 
tributary  horses  to  Sergius  the  player.  He  then  chose  the  house 
of  M.  Piso,  and  not  that  which  he  now  scandalously  possesses. 
Wliy  should  I  publish  his  decrees,  his  rapaciousness,  the  estates 
he  bestowed,  and  those  which  he  violently  seized  ?  Poverty  com- 
pelled him  to  it ;  to  what  hand  to  turn  himself  he  knew^  not.  He 
was  not  as  yet  in  possession  of  the  large  estate  left  him  by  L.  Ru- 
brius,  and  that  left  him  by  L.  Turselius ;  he  had  not  as  yet  be- 
come all  of  a  sudden  the  keir  of  Pompey,  and  a  great  many 
others  who  were  absent.  He  was  then  obliged  to  Uve  after  the 
manner  of  robbers,  having  just  as  much  as  he  could  get  by  plun- 
der. But  let  us  pass  over  the  instances  of  his  enormous  wicked- 
ness, and  proceed  rather  to  his  infamous  levity.  At  the  marri- 
age of  Hippias,  you  gorged  yourself  so  with  wine,  that  notwith- 
standing that  throat,  those  sides,  and  that  Herculean  body  of 
yours,  you  were  obliged  the  next  day  to  vomit  it  up  in  the  sight 
of  the  people  of  Rome :  an  abomination  !  the  sight  or  mention 
of  which  must  create  abhorrence.  Had  you  done  this  at  supper, 
amitlst  your  excessive  drinking,  who  would  not  have  thought  it 
scandalous  ?  but  in  an  assembly  of  the  Roman  people,  the  master 
of  the  horse,  in  whom  it  would  have  been  thought  bea-stly  even 
to  belch,  vomited,  when  transacting  public  affairs,  and  filled  his 
own  bosom,  and  the  whole  tribunal,  with  indigested  morsels, 
Muelling  rank  of  wine.  But  this  he  confesses  to  be  one  of  his  ble- 
iiiishes;  let  us  now  proceed  to  the  shining  parts  of  his  character. 

Sect.  XXVI.    Caesar  left  Alexandria,  happy  in  his  own  opi- 
nion ;  but,  in  mine,  he  who  renders  his  country  imhappy,  must  be 


L 


NOTES. 

would  not  admit  of  a  translation  of  this  j  strong,  and  the  ideas  so  indelicate,  that  In 
passage ;  and  indeed  the  painting  is  so  j  any  language  it  must  offend  the  reader. 
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esse  lion  potest :  (56)  hasta  posita  (57)  pro  aede  Jo  vis  Statoris,  bona 
Cn.  Pompeii  (miserum  me  !  consumptis  enim  lacrymis,  tamen  in- 
fixus  animo  haeret  dolor),  bona,  inquam,  Pompeii  Magni,  voci 
acerbissimae  subjecta  praeconis :  una  in  ilia  re  servitutis  oblita  civi- 
tas  ino-emuit ;  servientibusque  animis,  cum  omnia  metu  tenerentur, 
semitus  tamen  populi  Romani  liber  fuit :  exspectantibus  omnibus, 
quisnam  esset  tam  impius,  tarn  demens,  tam  diis^  hominibusque 
hostis,  qui  ad  illud  scelus  sectionis  auderet  accedere,  inventus  est 
nemo,  praeter  Antonium  i  praesertim  cum  tot  essent  circum  has- 
tam  illam,  qui  alia  omnia  auderent ;  unus  inventus  est,  qui  id  au- 
deret, quod  omnium  fugisset  et  reformidasset  audacia.  Tantus 
igitur  te  stupor  oppressit,  vel,  ut  verius  dicam,  tantus  furor,  ut 
primum,  cum  sector  sis  isto  loco  natus,  deinde  cum  Pompeii  sec- 
tor, non  te  exsecrandum  populo  Romano,  non  detestabilem,  non 
omnes  tibi  deos,  omnes  homines,  et  esse  inimicos,  et  futures  scias? 
At  quam  insolenter  statim  helluo  invasit  in  ejus  viri  fortunas,  cu- 
ius virtute  terribilior  ei'at  populus  Romanus  exteris  gcntibus,  jus- 
titia  carior ! 

XXVII.  In  ejus  igitur  viri  copies  ci\m  sc  subito  ingurgltavisset, 
exsultabat  gaudio,  persona  de  mimo,  modo  egens,  repen^te  dives. 
Sedjut  est  apud  poetam  fiescio  quem,  Maleparta,  male  dilabuntur: 
incredibile  ac  simile  portenti  est,  quonam  raodo  ilia  tam  multa, 
quam  paucis,  non  dico  mensibus,  sed  diebus  efFuderit :  maximus  vi- 
m  numerus  fuit,  permagnilm  optimi  pondus  argenti,  pretiosa  vestis 
multa,  et  lauta  supellex,  et  magnifica  multis  locis,  non  ilia  quidem 
luxuriosi  hominis,  sed  tamen  abundantis:  horuiii  paucis  diebu? 
nihil  erat.  Quae Charybdis  tam  vorax?  Charybdim  dico?  (58) quae 
si  fuit,  fuit  animal  unum :  oceanus,  medius  fxdius,  vix  videtur 
tot  res,  tam  dissipatas,  tam  distantibus  in  locis  positas,  tam  cito 
absorbere  potuisse.     Nihil  erat  clausum^  nihil  obsignatum,  nihil 

NOTES. 

(56)  Hasta  posita.]    In  all  public  auc  i   head,  and  drove  back  the  enemy.     We 


tlons,  a  spear  was  set  up  in  the  place  of 
sale.  As  it  was  the  common  badge  and 
ensign  of  power  among  the  ancients, 
Graevius  thinks  this  was  done  to  signify 
that  they  were  made  by  a  lawful  com- 
mission. 

(57)  Pro  aede  Jovis  Statoris.]  This 
temple  was  built  by  Romulus,  upon  the 
following  occasion  ;  The  Sabiiies.  in  one 
of  their  engagements  with  the  Romans, 
had  taken  possession  of  the  Capitoline 
hill;  and  rolling  great  stones  from  the 


are  told,  that  in  the  most  critical  mmute 
of  the  day,  when  the  Romans  were  fly- 
ing before  the  enemy,  Romulus  made  a 
vow  to  Jupiter,  in  order  to  obtain  his 
favour  for  the  speedy  rallying  of  his 
troops;  and  that,  as  fortune  would  have 
it,  tney  stopped  at  the  sight  of  theif 
general,  upon  his  return  to  the  field  6f 
battle.  Out  of  a  belief,  therefore,  that 
this  was  a  particular  blessing  of  hea- 
ven, he  erected  a  temple  to  Jupiter, 
whom  he  called  Stalor ;  because  the  ^o- 


top  of  it,  one  of  them  hit  Romulus  upon  |  mans,  recovering  from  their  fright,  made 
the  head,  and  stunned  him ;  so  that  fall-  I  a  stand  and  faced  the  enemy, 
ing  down  senseless,  he  was  carried  out  (58)   Quae  si  fuit,  fuit  animal  unum:] 

of  the  field  into  the  city.  Upon  this  the  Charybdis  is  a  dangerous  whirlpool  m 
Remans  were  put  to  flight,  and  pursued  '  the  straits  of  Sicily,  near  the  coast  6f 
to  the  very  gates  of  Rome.  Romulus,  \  Taurominiurii,  on  the  eastern  side  of 
however,  recovering  his  senses,*  rallied  l  Demona,  over  against  Scylla,  s  fatal  rock, 
his  troops,  put  himself  again  at  their   i  Heuce  the  proverb,  Jncidil  in  Scyllam, 
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miserable.  At  a  public  auction,  before  the  temple  of  Jupiter  S-'a- 
tor,  the  goods  of  Pompey  (oh  wretched  me  !  my  tears  are  indeed 
exhausted,  but  my  heai't  is  penetrated  with  grief),  the  goods,  I  say, 
of  Pompey  the  Great,  were  put  up  by  the  doleful  voice  of  a  public 
crier.  In  this  single  instance  did  the  city  groan,  forgetting  her 
slavery ;  and  though  all  were  possessed  by  fear,  yet  the  groans  of 
the  Roman  j^eople  found  a  free  passage  even  from  enthralled  bo- 
soms. While  all  were  filled  with  expectation  to  see  who  would 
be  so  impious,  so  frantic,  so  gi-eat  an  enemy  to  gods  and  men,  as 
to  dare  to  bid  at  this  villanous  sale,  no  one  was  found  to  have  as- 
surance enough,  but  Antony :  which  was  the  more  remarkable, 
as  there  were  so  many  then  present  who  had  assurance  enough 
to  do  any  thing  else;  there  was  only  one  person  who  durst  ven- 
ture u})on  what  the  most  consummate  impudence  would  have 
startletl  at.  Did  such  stupidity,  then,  or,  to  speak  more  proper- 
ly, such  madness  possess  you,  as  not  to  know  that  being  descend- 
ed of  such  a  family,  by  becoming  a  bidder  in  that  }ilace,  and  a 
bidder  too  for  Pompcy's  goods,  you  rendered  yourself  odious  and 
detestable  to  the  Jloman  people,  and  incurred  not  only  the  pre- 
sent but  the  future  resentment  both  of  gods  and  men?  But  how 
insolently  that  voracious  monster  seized  upon  the  goods  of  that 
man,  whose  courage  rendered  the  Romans  formidable,  and  whose 
justice  made  them  dear,  to  foreign  nations  ! 

Sect.  XXVII.  Having  then,  all  of  a  sudden,  immersed  himself 
in  the  wealth  of  this  great  man,  he  was  transported  with  joy ;  like 
the  character  in  the  play,  he  was  poor  this  instant,  and  rich  the 
next.  But,  as  a  certain  poet  expresses  it,  I  forget  who,  v:hat 
slightly  fomeSy  slig/itlj/  goes :  it  is  incredible,  it  is  amazing,  how  he 
could  possibly  squander  such  inmiense  wealth,  I  will  not  say  in  so 
few  months,  but  days :  prodigious  was  the  quantity  of  wine,  pro- 
digious that  of  massy  plate ;  a  rich  wardrobe ;  great  variety  of  ele- 
gant and  noble  furniture,  such  as  bespoke  not  luxury,  but  plenty; 
yet  all  was  dissipated  in  a  few  days.  What  Charjbdts  so  voracious? 
Charybdis  do  I  say?  if  there  ever  was  such  a  monster,  she  was 
only  a  single  one :  the  ocean  itself,  by  heavens  !  seems  scarce  ca- 
pable of  swallowing  up  so  much  wealth,  so  widely  scattered,  and 
si:uated  in  so  many  'distant  places,  in  so  short  a  space  of  time. 
There  was  nothing  shut  up,  nothing  sealed,  nothing  committed  to 


NOTES. 


cupiens  tiiare  Charpbdim  ;  it  being  very 
hard  for  passengers  to  avoid  the  one  or 
Other  of  them.  They  are  represented  by 
the  poets,  as  hideous  devouring  monsters. 
CJarybdis  is  givea  out  to  have  been  a 
ra;>r:cious  whore,  who,  having  taken 
away  Hercults'i  oxen,  was  thnnder- 
struck  by  Jupiter,  and  thrown  into  the 


sea,  where  she  was  transformed  into  a 
devouring  whirlpool.  Virgil,  in  the  third 
book  of  the  Aeneid,  v.  424,  gives  us  the 
fabulous  description  of  Scylla;  She  was 
the  daughter  of  Fhorcus,  whom  Circe  is 
said  to  have  traasformed  into  a  mooster, 
^ecaase  she  'was  her  rivaL 
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scilptum  :  apothecae  totae  ncquissimis  hominibus  condonabantur : 
alia  mimi  rapiebant,  alia  iniuiae :  domiis  erat  aleatoribus  referta,  . 
plena  ebfrorum  :  totos  dies  potabatur,  atque  id  locis  pluribus :  sug- 
gercbantur  etiani  saepe  (non  enim  semper  ipse  telix)  dainna  alea- 
tpria :  concliyliatis  Cn.  Pompeii  peristromatis  servorum  in  ccUis 
lectos  stratos  videre&.  Quamobrcm  desinite  mirari,  haec  tain  ce- 
leriter  esse  consmnpta ;  non  modo  miiiis  patrimonium,  quamvis 
amplum,  iit  illud  fait,  sed  urbes  et  regna  celeriter  tanta  nequitia 
devorare  potuisset.  At  ejusdem  uedes  etiam  ct  hortos.  O  auda- 
ciam  imrminem  !  tu  etiam  ingredi  illani  domum  ausus  es  ?  tu  illud 
sanctissimum  limen  intrare  ?  tu  illarum  aedium  diis  penatibus  os 
impcrtunissimum  ostendere?  Quam  domum  aliquamdiu  nemo 
aspicere  potcrat,  nemo  sine  laerymis  praeterire,  hac  te  in  domo 
tamdiu  divcrsari  non  pudet?  in  qua,  quamvis  nihil  sapias,  tamen 
nihil  tibi  potest  esse  jucundum. 

XXVIII.  An  tu,  illo  in  vestibulo,  (59)  rostra,  spolia  ciim  ad- 
spexisti,  domum  tuam  te  introire  putas  ?  fieri  non  potest :  quam- 
vis enim  sine  mente,  sine  sensu  sis.  ut  es ;  tamen  et  te,  et  tua,  et 
tuos  nosti ;  nee  vero  te  unquam  neque  vigilant^m,  neque  in  som- 
jiis,  credo,  mente  posse  consistere.  Kecesse  est,  quamvis,  sis,  ut 
cs,  violcntus  et  furens,  cum  tibi  objecta  sit  species  singularis  viri, 
pertcrritum  te  de  somno  excitari,  furere  etiam  saepe  vigilantem. 
Me  quidem  miseret  parietu'm  ipsorum,  atque  tectorum :  quid 
enim  unquran  domus  ilia  viderat,  nisi  pudicum,  nisi  ex  optimo 
more  et  sanctissima  disciplina  ?  fuit  enim  ille  vir,  P.  C.  sicut  sci- 
tis,  (60)  cum  toris  clarus,  tum  domi  admirandus;  neque  rebus 
externis  magis  landandus,  quam  institutis  domesticis :  hujus  in 
aedibus  pro  cubiculis  stabula,  pro  tricliniis  popinae  sunt :  etsi  jam 
ncgat;  nolite,  noliie  quaerere;  frugi  factus^cst;  mimam  illam 
suam  suas  res  sil^i /laberc  jussit,  ex  duodecim  tabu  lis ;  claves  ade-r 
mit,  Ibrasque  exempt :  quam  pnrro  sptjctatus  civis,  ,quam  proba-  » 
tus;  cujys  ex  omni  vita  nihil  est  honestius,  quam  quod  cum  mima  1 

NOTES.  t 


(59)  Rostra,  ."poUa  cum  adspexi.ili.'] 
The  Romans,  it  would  appear,  had  a 
great  pride  in  ornamenting  their  porches 
and  the'avenues  to  their  houses.  Pern-' 
pey,  having  been  successful  in  the  war 
against  the  pirates,  had  his  ornamented 
with  naval  spoils. 

(fiO)  Cum  forts  clarus,  turn  domi  admi 
rnndus,  &c.]  In  Cicero's  writings,  we 
fometimes  find  Pompry's  character  heigh- 
tened by  the  shining  colours  of  eloquence, 
Ron-;etinies  depressed  bythedarlcer  strokes 
of  resentmciit :  hut  his  true  character 
seerrs  to  have  been  that  of  an  honest, 
grave,  and  -xnTthy  man,  as  our  orator 
represents  him  in  a  letter  to  Atticus. 
He  had  early  acquired  the  surname  of 


the  great,  by  that  sort  of  merit,  which, 
from  the  constitution  of  the  Roman  re- 
public, necessarily  made  him  great  ;  a 
fame  and  success  in  war,  superior  to 
what  Rome  had  ever  known,  in  the  most 
celebrated  of  her  generals.  He  had  tri- 
umphed at  three  several  times  over  the 
three  different  parts  of  the  known  world, 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa  ;  and,  by  his  vic- 
tories, had  almost  doubled  the  extent,  as 
jvell  as  the  revenues  of  the  R-man  do- 
minion ;  for,  as  he  declared  to  the  people 
on  his  return  from  the  Mithridatic  war, 
he  ^fuund  the  Lesser  Asia  the  boundary^ 
but  left  it  the  middle  of  the  empire.  What 
leisure  he  found  from  his  wars,  he  em- 
ployed in  the  study  of  polite  letters,  and 
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•writing.  Wliole  cellars  of  wine  were  lavished  upon  the  most  in- 
famous wretches :  somethingsbecanietheplunder  of  actors,  some 
of  actresses ;  the  house  swarmed  with  gamesters  and  drunkards ; 
whole daj's  v.ere  consumed  in  revelling,  and  that  in  different  places : 
to  thc.-e  things  were  frequently  added,  great  losses  at  gaming;  for 
Antony  himseli"  v. as  not  always  lucky.  There  you  might  have 
seen  the  beds  of  slaves  covered  with  Pompey's  pur})le  quilts  of 
lich  tapestiT.  Cease  then  to  wonder,  that  all  these  things  were  * 
eo  soon  dissipated.  Such  wild  profusion  must  quickly  have  con- 
sumed not  only  tlie  wealth  of  one  man,  hovr  great  soever,  but 
whole  cities  and  kingdoms.  Even  his  houses  and  gradens  did 
this  man  swallow  up.  Consummate  impudence  !  And  had  you 
the  assurance  to  enter  that  house  ?  to  cross  that  sacred  threshold? 
to  present  your  dauntless  front  before  the  household  gods  of  tiiat 
fami:\  ?  ^¥t>8  you  not  ashamed  to  dwell  so  long  in  a  lioiise  which 
none  for  a  long  tune  could  behold,  none  could  pass  by,  without 
shedding  tears  ?  a  house  in  which,  senseless  as  you  are,  not  one 
single  thing  could  aitbrd  you  pleasure.    , 

Sect.  XXVIII.  Did  you  imagine  you  was. entering  your  own 
house,  v,'hen  you  beheld  the  beaks  of  ships  and  other  naval  spoils 
that  adorned  its  porch  ?  It  is  impossible :  for,  senseless  and  incon- 
siderate as  you  are,  yet  still  you  know  your  friends,  yourself,  and 
what  belongs  to  you.  Nor  indeed  do  I  think  it  possible  that  you 
could,  either  awake  or  asleep,  enjoy  anj-  tranquillity  of  mind  :  for, 
violent  and  frantic  as  you  are,  when  the  form  of  that  extraordi- 
nary man  presented  itself  to  your  imagination,  you  must  have  been 
used  out  of  your  sleep  with  horror,  and  even  have  been  often 
;-;ed  with  frenzy  when  awake.  As  for  me,  I  really  pitv  its  very 
v,alls  and  roots:  for,  what  did  that  house  ever  behold  but  the 
greatest  modesty,  purity,  and  sanctity  of  manner*?  for  Pompey, 
conscript  fathers,  as  you  very  well  know,  was  both  eminent  abroad, 
end  to  be  admired  at  home ;  nor  more  to  be  commended  for  his 
public  conduct,  than  for  his  domestic  discipline :  yet  under  his 
roofs  are  brotiiels  now  instead  of  bed-chambers,  and  tippling-shops 
instead  of  dining-rooms.  But  Antony  denies  all  this.  Give  over, 
give  over  making  any  inquiry ;  he  has  now  become  frugal ;  he  has 
divorced  his  actress,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables ;  he 
has  taken  away  his  keys  from  her,  and  tunied  her  out  of  doors. 
Hov/  excellent,  how  worthy  a  citizen,  the  most  commendable  ac- 
t  .on  of  whose  whole  life  is  his  divorcinor  an  actress  !   But  how  often 


NOTES. 


especially  of  eloquence;  in  ■which  he 
Vi  ould  have  acquired  great  fame,  if  his 
genius  had  not  drawn  him  to  the  more 
dizzb'ng  glory  of  arms:  yet  he  pleaded 
sj  vera!  causes  with  applause,  hi  the  de- 
ft nee  of  his  friends  and  clients ;  and  some 


of  them  in  conjunction  with  Cicero.  His 
language  is  said  to  have  been  copious 
and  elevated ;  his  senciments  just  ;  his 
voice  sweet;  bis  action  noble,  and  full 
of  dignity. 
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fecit  divortiuin?  At  quam  crebro  usurpat,  et  consul,  et  AntoJiiusP 
lioc  est  dicere,  et  consul  et  impudicissimus ;  et  consul  et  homo  ne- 
quissimus:  quid  enlm  est  aliud  Antonius?  nam  si  dignitas  sig- 
nificarctur  in  nomine,  dixisset  aliquando,  credo,  avus  tuus,  et  con- 
sul, et  Antonius;  nuuquam  dixit:  dixisset  etiam  collega  meus, 
patruus  tuus :  nisi  tu  solus  cs  Antonius.  Sed  omitto  ea  peccata, 
quae  non  sunt  earum  partiura  propria,  qyibus  tu  rempublicam 
vexavisti :  ad  ipsas  tuas  partes  redeo,  id  est,  ad  civile  bellum :  quod 
natum,  conflatum,  susceptum  opera  tua  est. 

XXIX.  Cui  bello  cum  propter  timiditatcm  tuam,  turn  propter 
libidines  defuisti :  gusturas  civilem  sanguinem,  vei  potius  exsor- 
bueras :  fueras  in  acie  Pharsalica  antesignanus :  L.  Domitium, 
nobilissimum  et  ciarissimum  virum,  occideras :  raultos,  qui  e  prae- 
lio  efFiigerant,  quos  Caesar,  ut  nounullos,  fortasse  servasset,  cru- 
delissime  persecutus  trucidaras.  Quibus  rebus  tantis,  talibus  ges- 
tis,  quid  fuit  causae,  cur  in  Africam  Caesarcm  non  sequerere,  cum 
praesertim  belli  pars  tanta  restaret  ?  Itaquc  quern  locum  ad  ipsum 
Caesarem,  post  ejus  ex  Africa  reditum,  obtinuisti  ?  quo  numero 
fuisti  ?  cujus  tu  imperatoris  quaestor  fueras,  dictatoris  magister  e- 
quitum,  belli  princeps,  crudelitatis  auctor,  praedae  socius,  testa- 
mcnto,  ut  ipse  dicebas,  iilius,  (Gl)  api>ellatus  es  depecunia,  quara 
pro  domo,  pro  hortis,  pro  sectione  debebas :  primo  respondisti 
])lane  ferociter ;  et  (ne  omnja  videar  contra  te)  propemodum  ae- 
qua  et  justa  dicebas.  A  me  C.  Caesar  pecuniam?  cur  potius, 
quam  ego  abillo?  an  ille  sinemevicit?  at  ne  potuit  quidem : 
ego  ad  ilium  belli  civilis  causam  attuli ;  ego  leges  perniciosas  ro- 
gavi ;  ego  arma  contra  consules  imperatoresque  populi  Romani, 
contra  scnatum  populumque  Romanum,  contra  deos  patrios,  aras- 
que  et  focos,  contra  patriam  tuli:  num  sib;  soli  vicit  ?  quorum 
facinus  est  commune,  cur  non  sit  eorum  praeda  communis  ?  Jus 
postulabas  :  sed  quid  ad  rem  ?  plus  ille  poterat.  *  Itaque  exclusis 
tuis  vocibus,  et  ad  te,  et  ad  praedes  tuos  milites  misit:  cum,  re-vv 
pente  a  te  praeclara  ilia  tabula  prplata,  qui  risus  hominum?  tan-' i 
tarn  esse  tabulam,  tam  varias,  tam  multas  possessiones,  ex  quibus, 
praeter  partem  Miseni,  nihil  erat,  quod  is,  qui  auctionaretur,  pos- 
set suum  dicere.   Auctionis  yero  miserabilis  adspectus,  vestis  Pom- 


NOTES. 


(61)  Appellatm  es  de  pecunia.  quam 
pro  domo,  &c.]  Antony  bought  Pompey's 
houses  in  Rome,  and  the  neighbourhood, 
with  all  their  rich  furniture,  at  Caesar's 
auction  ;  but  trusting  to  his  interest  with 
Caesar,  and  to  the  part  which  he  had 
borne  in  advancing  him  to  his  power, 
never  dreamt  of  being  obliged  to  pay 
for  them :  but  Caesar,  disgusted  with 
|iis  debaucheries  and  extravagance,  re- 
sulved  to  shew  himself  the  §oie  master, 


nor  suffer  any  contradiction  to  his  will ; 
accordingly  he  gave  peremptory  orders 
to  L.  Plancus,  the  praetor,  to  require  im- 
mediate payment  of  Antony,  or  else  to 
levy  the  money  upon  his  sureties,  accord- 
ing to  the  tenor  of  their  bond.  This 
provoked  Antony  to  such  a  degree,  that 
in  the  height  of  his  resentment,  he  is  said 
to  have  entered  into  a  design  of  taking 
away  Caesar's  lif*?,  of  which  Caesar  himn 
self  complained  openly  in  the  senate. 


r  '   7  ^^   - 
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does  he  talk  of  his  being  both  consul  and  Ajitony?  that  is  to  say, 
both  Airteiu:^  and  the  vilest  fellow  breathing  ;^otk-Aiilgia;,-  and  QO^<a 

what  else  "^^eant  bv  Anto    c^-C* 


^tke  greatest  \illain  on  earth.  For 
'if"  ny?  If  any  d^iity  were  implied  in  the  name,  your  grandfather, 
I  suppose,  would  sometimes  have  styled  himself  both  comid  and 
Antony.  Yet  he  never  did :  my  colleague,  your  uncle,  would 
have  done  the  same,  unless  you  are  the  only  person  of  the  name 
of  Antony.  But  I  pass  over  those  faults  which  are  not  peculiar 
to  that  character  in  which  you  have  harassed  your  country :  let 
me  return  to  that  scene  in  which  you  was  a  principal  actor ;  I 
mean  the  cix-il  war,  which  was  begun,  contrived,  and  undertaken 
by  your  means. 

Sect.  XXIX.  Your  cowardice  and  yoirr  lust  rendered  you  un- 
equal to  this  war.  You  had  tasted,  or  rather  swallowed  down  the 
blood  of  your  countrymen  :  in  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  you  led  the 
van ;  you  had  murdered  L.  Domitius,  a  man  of  the  greatest  qua- 
lity' and  renown ;  numbers  that  had  escaped  out  of  the  battle, 
whom  Caesar,  as  he  did  some  others,  would  perhaps  have  saved, 
y9u  had  butchered,  after  pursuing  them  with  the  utmost  cruelty. 
After  which  great  and  glorious  exploits,  why  did  you  not  follow 
Caesar  into  Africa,  especially  as  so  great  a  part  of  the  war  still 
remained  ?  In  what  favour  \*«#you  with  Caesar,  after  his  return 
from  Africa  ?  In  what  rank  ?  When  general,  you  had  been  his 
quaestor ;  when  dictator,  his  master  of  the  horse :  you  had  been 
the  manager  of  the  war,  the  adviser  of  his  cruelty,  the  partaker  of 
the  plimder,  and  by  his  will,  as  you  yourself  owned,  named  his 
heir.  But  you  wlfi^STsked  for  the  money  you  owed  for  the  house, 
for  the  gardens,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  purchase.  At  first  you 
answered  with  downright  fierceness;  and  that  I  may  not  alv^ays 
^  seem  against  you,  what  you  said  was  almost  just  and  equitable : 
Caesar  ask  money  of  me  !  why  more  than  I  should  of  him  ?  Has 
he  conquered  without  me  ?  that  he  could  never  have  done.  It 
was  I  who  gave  him  a  pretext  for  the  civil  war.  I  who  passetl  jier- 
nicious  laws,  I  who  took  up  arms  against  the  consuls  and  gentrals 
of  the  Roman  people,  against  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome, 
against  our  country  gods,  against  our  religion  and  property,  and 
against  our  very  country.  Did  he  conquer  for  himself  only?  if 
tiie  guilt  is  common,  why  should  not  the  booty  be  common  too? 
— You  demanded  only  what  was  reasonable ;  but  what  did  that 
signify,  while  he  was  more  powerful  P^Turning  a  deaf  eai-  then  to 
your  speeches,  he  dispatched  his  soldiers  to  you  and  your  sureties ; 
and  when  you  produced  that  famous  inventoi y  all  of  a  sudden, 
libat,  laughter  did  it  occasion,  that  there  should  be  so  long  a  list 
of  so  many  different  estates,  and  yet  not  a  sir.gle  article,  except- 
ing a  part  of  Misenus,  that  the  seller  could  call  his  own?  But 
'A retched  was  the  J4)pearance  that  sale  made ;  a  few  of  Poinpev^ 

Ss 
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peii  nonmulta,  eaque  maculosa:  ejusdem  quaedam  argentea  vasa 
collisa :  sordidata  mancipia :  ut  doleremus,  quidquam  esse  ex  illis 
reliquiis,  quod  vmere  possemus.  Hanc  tamen  auctionem  haere- 
des'L.  Rubrii  decreto  Caesaris  prohibuerunt.  Haerebat  iiebulo: 
quo  se  verteret  non  habebat.  Quin  his  ipsis  temporibtis  domi 
Caesaris  percussor  ab  isto  missus,  deprehensus  dicebatur  esse  cum 
sica;  de  quo  Caesar  in  senatu,  aperte  in  te  invehens,  questus  est. 
Proficiscitur  in  Hispaniam  Caesar,  paucis  tibi  ad  solvendum,  prop- 
ter inopiam  tuam,  prorogatis  diebus ;  ne  turn  quidem  sequeris : 
(62)  tam  bonus  gladiator,  rudem  tam  cito  accepisti  ? 

XXX.  Hunc  igitur  quisquam,  qui  in  suis  partibus,  id  est,  in 
suis  fortunis,  tam  timidus  fuerit,  pertimescat?  Profectus  est  tan- 
dem aliquando  in  Hispaniam  :  sed  tuto,  ut  ait,  pervenire  non  po- 
tuit;  quonam  modo  igitur  Dolabella  pervenit?  aut  non  susci- 
pienda  fuit  ista  causa,  Antoni ;  aut,  cum  suscepisses,  defendenda 
usque  ad  extiemum.  Ter  depugnavit  Caesar  cum  civibus;  in 
Thessalia,  Africa,  Hispania :  omnibus  afFuit  his  pugnis  Dolabella ; 
in  Hispaniensi  etiam  vuhms  accepit :  si  de  meo  judicio  quaeris, 
nollem ;  sed  tamen  consilium  a'principio  reprehendendum,  lau- 
danda  constantia.  Tu  vero  qui  es  ?  Cn.  Pompeii  liberi  primiim 
patriam  repetebant :  esto  ;  fuerit  partium  haec  causa  communis  : 
repetebant  praeterea  deos  patrios, 'wras,  focos,  larem  suum  fami- 
liarem,  in  quae  tu  invaseras.  Haec  cum  repeterent  ai'mis  ii,  quo- 
rum, erant  Icgibus :  (etsi  in  rebus  iniquissiniis  quid  potest  esse  ae- 
qui?)  tamen  erat  aequissimum,  contra  Cn. Pompeii  liberos  Cn.Pom- 
peii  pugnare  sectorem.  An  tu  Narbone  mensas  hospitum  convo- 
meres,  Dolabella  pro  te  in  Hispania  dimicaret  ?  Qui  vero  Nar-r 
bone  reditus  ?  et  tamen  quaerebat,  cur  ego  ex  ipso  cursu  tam  subi- 
to  revertissem.  Exposui  nuper,  P.  C.  causam  reditus  mei;  vo^  . 
lui,  si  possem,  etiam  ante  kalendas  Januarias  prodesse  reipublicae :  •» 
nam  quod  quaere bas  quomodo  redissem?  prjmum  luce,  non  te- 
iiebris;  deindc  cum  calceis  et  toga,  (63)  nuHis  nee  gallicis,  nee 


NO 

(62)  Tam  bnnus  gladiator  rudem  iam 
cito  accepisti?']  When  the  gladiators  end- 
ed their  combats,  the  victors  had  several 
marks  of  favour  conferred  upon  them. 
The  most  common  rewards  were  the  pi- 
leus  and  the  rudis :  the  former  was  given 
only  to  such  gladiators  as  were  slaves, 
for  a  token  of  their  obtaining  freedom. 
The  rudis,  which  wn^  ..  ki;id  of  rod  or 
wand,  seems  to  have  btn  bestowed  both 
on  slaves  and  freemen  ;  but  with  this  {'if 
ference,  that  it  procured  for  the  former 
no  more  than  a  discharge  from  any  far- 
ther performance  in  public  ;  upon  which 
th-  >.  . .  mmoiily  turned  lanistae,  spending 
their  time  in  training  up  young  fencers. 


I'ES. 
But  the  rudis,  when  given  to  such  per- 
sons as,  being  free,  had  hired  themselves 
out  for  these  shews,  restored  them  to  a 
full  enjoyment  of  their  liberty.  Both 
these  sorts  of  rudiarii, hti'mg  excused  from 
farther  service,  hui)g  up  their  arms  in 
the  temple  of  Hercules,  the  patron  of 
their  profession,  and  were  never  called 
otit  agai'i  without  their  consent.  Horace 
has  given  us  a  lull  account  of  this  custom, 
in  his  first  epistle  to  Maecenas : 

Priinardicte.mihi,iumma  dicende  Camaena, 

SpecldJum  satis  etdunatum  jam  rude,  quac- 

^  ris,  ^  [ludo. 

Maecenas,  iterum  ardiquo  vie  includere 
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clothes,  and  those  few  soiled;  some  of  his  silver  plate,  all  battered 
together ;  some  of  his  slaves,  all  in  rags ;  so  that  we  lamented 
there  was  any  thing  of  his  left  us  for  to  behold.  The  heirs  of  L.  ^ 
Rubrius,  however,  by  an  order  of  Caesar,  forbid  this  sale.  The 
knave  was  now  at  a  nonplus ;  whither  to  turn  himself  he  knew 
not.  At  that  very  time  an  assassin,  sent  by  this  very  man  to  Cae- 
sai-'s  house,  was  apprehended  with  a  dagger  about  him ;  of  which 
Caesar,  inveighing  openly  against  you  in  the  senate,  complained. 
Caesar  went  to  Spain,  having,  on  account  of  your  poverty,  allow- 
ed you  a  few  days  to  make  up  your  payment.  You  did  not  even 
.then  follow  him.  Though  so  good  a  gladiator,  did  you  receive 
}'our  discharge  so  soon  ? 

Sect.  XXX.  Need  any  one  then  be  afraid  of  this  man,  who  is  7 
50  very  timorous  in  the  parts  he  acts,  that  is,  in  making  his  ovm 
fortune  ?  At  last,  however,  to  Spain  he  went ;  but,  he  says,  it  was 
with  danger  that  he  went.  How  then  did  Dolabella  contrive  to  go? 
You  either  ought  not  to  have  espoused  that  cause,  Antony,  or,  . 
having  espoused  i^,  ought  to  have  defended  it  to  the  last.  I^irice 
did  Caesar  fight  with  his  countrymen  in  Thessaly,  Africa,  and 
Spain.  In  all  these  battles  Dolabella  was  present ;  and  in  Spain 
he  even  received  a  wound.  If  you  ask  my  sentiments,  I  approve 
:not  of  his  conduct ;  but  yet,  the  principles  on  which  he  acts  are 
only  to  be  condemned,  his  constancy  deserves  commendation. 
But  who  are  you?  Pompey's  children  first  demanded  to  be  re- 
stored to  their  countrj'.  Well,  be  it  so ;  this  we  grant  was  a 
cause  common  to  you  with  others.^  They  likewise  demanded  the 
restitution  of  their  gods,  their  altars,  their  property,  and  family 
estate  which  you  had  seized.  As  these  things  v,ei-e  demanded 
by  force  of  arms,  by  those  who  had  a  right  to  them  by  law, 
.though  in  such  violent  proceedings  there  can  be  no  justice) ;  yet 
'HI  it  was  very  justifiable  for  the  intruder  upon  Pompey's  estate  to 
_  lit  against  Pompey's  heirs.  \\'a»  not  you  vomiting  amidst  your  . 
rous  feasts  at  Narbonne,  while  Dolabella  was  fighting  for  you 
Spain  ?  But  how  did  you  return  from  Narbonne  ?  Yet  Antony  ' 
.,  ks  why  I  returned  so  suddenly  from  my  tour.  I  have  lately  ex- 
plained to  you,  conscript  fathers,  the  reason  of  my  return  :  I  was 
•wiihng  to  have  done  some  service  to  my  country,  if  possible,  be- 
fore the  first  of  Januaiy.  But  jis  to  the  question,  how  I  returned  ? 
I  answer,  in* the  first  place,  by  day,  and  not  by  night;  in  the  next 
place,  with  a  gown  and  .shoes,  without  either  pattens  or  a  short 


NOTES. 


!  eadem  eti  aelas,  Hon  mens.  f^t-Jaltius, 

anm's  ^ 

cidii  ad  postern  f.iisjatet  ahdilusagrn  .- 

"jpidiim  rxlrema  lolies  esoret  arena. 


(G3)  I^'ullis  nee  guUicis  nee  laceTma.'\ 
The  gallica,  according  to  MEnutius,  was 
a  kind  of  shoe  vrhich  the  soldiers  wore  ii^ 
the  camp  :  the  lacema^  too,  wliich  was  ^ 
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lacerna.  At  etiam  adspicis  me,  et  quidem,  ut  videris,  iratus :  nae 
tu  jam  mecum  in  fyratiam  rpdoas^,  si  scias,  quam  me  pudeat  nequi- 
tiae  tuae,  cujus  te  ipsum  non  pudet.  Ex  omnibus  omnium  flagi- 
tiis  nullum  turpius  vidi,  nullum  audivi ;  qui  magister  equitum 
fiiisse  tibi  viderere,  in  proximum  annum  consulatum  peteres,  vel 
potius  rogares,  per  municipia,  coloniasque  Galliae,  a  qua  nos  tum, 
etjm  consulatus  petebatur,  non  rogabatur,  petere  consulatum  so- 
lebamus,  cum  gallicis  et  lacerna  cucurristi. 

XXXI.  At  videte  levitatem  hominis.  Cum  hora  diei  decima 
fere  (64)  ad  Saxa  Rubra  venisset,  delituit  in  quadam  cauponula, 
atque  ibi  se  occultans,  perpotavit  ad  vesperum :  inde  cisio  celeri- 
ter  ad  urbem  advectus,  domum  venit  capite  involuto.  Janitor, 
quis  tu?  A  Marco  tabellarius.  Confestira  ad  eam,  cujus  causa 
venerat,  dLdiimu'i',  eique  epistolam  tradit :  quam  cum  ilia  legeret 
flens  (erat  enim  amatorie  scripta :  caput  autem  literarum,  sibi  cum 
ilia  mima  posthac  nihil  futurum  ;  omnem  se  amorem  abjecisse  il- 
linc,  atque  in  banc  transfudisse),  cum  mulier  fleret  uberius,  homo 
misericors  ferrenon  potuit;  caput  aperuit ;  incollum  invasit.  O 
hominem  nequam  !  (quid  enim  aliud  dicam?  magis  proprie  nihil 
possum  dicere:)  ergo  ut  te  catamitum,  nee  opinato  cum  osten- 
disses,  praeter  spem  mulier  aspiceret,  (65)  idcirco  urbem  terrore 
nocturno,  Italiam  multorum  dierum  metu  perturbasti?  et  domi 
quidem  causam  amoris  habuisti,  foris  etiam  turpiorem,  (66)  neL. 
Plancus  praedes  tuos  venderet :  productus  autem  in  concionem  a 
tribuno  plebis,  cum  respondisses,  (67)  te  rei  tuae  causa  venisse, 
populum  in  te  dicacem  etiam  reddidisti. 

XXXII.  Sed  nimis  multa  de  nugis ;  ad  majora  veniamus.  Cae- 
sari  ex  Hispania  redeunti  obviam  longissime  processisti :  celeriter 
isti,  et  redisti,  ut  cognosceret,  te,  si  rainiis  fortem,  attamen  stre- 
nuum :  fact^sps  ei  rnrsus  nesrin  quomodo-fejailiaris,:  habebat  hoc 
omnino  Caesar :  quem  plane  perditum  acre  alieno  egentemque, 

NOTES. 

kind  of  short  frock,  was  first  used  in  the  I  pliments  to  him  there,  or  to  meet  him  at 
camp,  though  afterwards  admitted  into  ,  least  on  the  road  in  his  return  towards 
the  city,  and  worn  upon  their  gowns,  to  home  :  but  when  he  had  made  ahout 
defend  them  from  the  weather.     Cicero  1  half  of  the  journey,  he  met  with  some 


is  very  severe  upon  Antony,  not  for  tra- 
velling in  this  military  dress,  but  for  en- 
tering the  city,  and  appearing  as  a  can- 
didate for  the  consulship  in  it. 

(64)   Ad  Saxa  Rubra  venisset.]    This 


dispatches,  which  obliged  him  to  turn 
back  in  all  haste  to  Rome.  Tliis  raised 
a  new  alarm  in  the  city,  and  especially 
among  the  Pompciaiis,  who  were  afraid 
that  Caesar,  having  now  subdued  all  op-  ■ 


small  village,    situated    between   I  position,  was  resolved,  after  the  manner 


Rome  and  Veii,  in  the  Cassian  way.    See 
Livy,  B.  2,  c.  49. 

{Q5')  Idcirco  urbem  terrore  nocturno.] 
During  Caesar's  stay  in  Spain,  Antony 
sei  forward  frozn  Italy,  to  pay  his  com- 


of  the  former  conquerors,  to  take  his  re- 
venge in  cool  blood,  on  all  his  adversa- 
ries; and  had  sent  Antony  back,  as  the 
properest  instrument  to  execute  some  or- 
ders of  that  sort. 
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cloak.  But  you  look  upon  me  with  an  angry  eye,  methinks.  Sure- 
ly you  would  be  glad  to  be  friends  with  me,  if  you  knew  how  much 
ashametl  I  am  of  your  infamous  behaviour,  of  which  you  yourself 
are  not  in  the  least  ashamed.  Of  all  the  scandalous  actions  among 
men,  never  did  I  sec,  never  did  I  hear  of  any  that  surpassed  this ; 
that  }-ou,  who  looked  upon  yourself  as  master  of  the  horse,  who 
next  year  intended  suing  £br,  or  rather  demanding  the  consulship, 
should  post  through  all  the  municipal  towns  aiid  colonies  of  GauJ, 
in  which  Ave  used  to  solicit  for  the  consulship,  while  it  was  solicit- 
ed, and  not  demanded,  in  pattens  and  a  short  cloak. 

Sect.  XXXI.  But  observe  the  levity  of  the  man.  Having 
come  to  the  Red  Rocks  about  the  tenth  hour  of  the  day,  he  slunk 
into  a  tippling  shop,  and,  concealing  himself  there,  drank  hard 
till  night :  then  driving  to  the  city  in  his  chaise,  as  fast  as  he 
could,  he  came  to  his  own  house  all  muffled  up.  Who  are  you  ? 
says  the  porter :  a  letter-carrier  from  Marcus,  replies  the  other. 
Upon  this  he  is  immediately  "^i;flifeir^  to  the  lady  on  whose  ac- 
count he  came,  and  gives  her  a  letter,  which  she  reads  with  tears, 
for  it  was  indeed  very  tenderly  written.  The  substance  of  it  was, 
that  he  would  have  nothing  more  to  say  to  the  actress ;  that  he 
had  laid  aside  all  affection  for  her,  and  transferred  it  to  his  dear 
Fulvia.  She  continued  shedding  teais  ver\-  plentiliilly :  the  tender 
hearted  man  could  no  longer  support  it :  he  unmuffled  his  head, 
and  flew  to  her  arms.  Infamous  man  !  for  what  else  can  I  call 
you  ?  a  more  proper  epithet  I  cannot  find  out.  Was  it  then  that 
a  woman  might  unexpectedly,  by  your  suddenly  discovering  your- 
self, see  a  catamite,  that  you  filled  the  city  with  nocturnal  alarms, 
and  all  Italy  with  terror  for  many  days?  At  your  own  house, 
indeed,  you  might  allege,  that  love  was  the  cause  of  your  coming ; 
but  abroad,  there  was  a  more  scandalous  reason,  and  it  was  this, 
lest  L.  Plancus  should  distress  your  sureties.  But,  upon  being 
brought  into  the  assembly  by  the  tribune  of  the  people,  when  vou 
answered  that  you  were  come  on  account  of  your  private  affairs, 
you  became  the  jest  even  of  the  populace. 


Sect.  XXXII.  But  we  have  dwelt  too  long  upon  trifles :  let  us 
now  proceed  to  things  of  greater  importance.  When  Caesar  was 
returning  from  Spain,  you  mm  the  most  forward  of  all  others  in 
meeting  him ;  you  went  and  returned  very  expeditiously,  to  let 
him  see,  that  if  you  wa»  not  brave,  you  mm  at  lea-t  active.  By 
some  means  or  other,  you  got  again  into  his  good  graces.     But 


NOTES 

(6e)  Ne  L.  P.'anciw.]  This  L.  Plancus 
was  brother  to  Manutius  Plancus,  an  in- 
timate friend  of  Cicero's,  and  to  whum 
je?eral  of  his  letters  are  addressed. 


(67)  Te  rei  tuae  catud  venisse.]  There 
is  a  douhie  enttndre  in  the  words  ret  tuae, 
which  n-ay  either  refer  to  h:s  estate,  or 
to  his  !jst*.  This  excited  the  roirdi  cf 
the  populace. 
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si  cunclem  nequam  hominem  audacemque  cognoverat,  hunc  in  |a- 
niiliaritatem  libcntissime  recipiebat.  His  igitur  rebus  praeclare 
commendatus,  jiissus  es  renuntiari  consul,  et  quidem  eum  ipso : 
nihil  quei'or  de  Dolabella,  qui  turn  est  impulsus,  inductus,  elusus. 
Qua  in  re  quanta  fuerit  utriusque  vestrum  perfidia  in  Dolabellam, 
quis  ignorat  ?  ille  induxit,  ut  peteret :  pi-oniissum_et  receptum  in- 
tervertit,  ad  seque  transtulit :  tu  ejus  perfidiae  vokintatem  tuam 
adscripsisti.  Veniunt  kalendae  Januariae :  cogimur  in  senatum : 
(68)  invectus  est  copiosius  multo  in  istum  et  paratiiis  Dolabella, 
quiim  nunc  ego.  Hie  autem  iratus  quae  dixit,  dii  boni :  cum  pri- 
niiun  Caesar  ostendisset,  se,  prius  quam  proficiscerctur,  Dolabel- 
lam consulem  esse  jussurum ;  quem  negant  regcm,  qui  et  faceret 
semper  ejusmodi  aliquid,  et  diceret :  sed  cum  Caesar  ita  dixisset, 
tum  hie  bonus  augur  eo  se  sacerdotio  praeditum  esse  dixit,  ut  co- 
mitia  auspiciis  vel  impedire,  vel  vitiare  posset ;  idque  se  facturum 
esse  assevcravit.  In  quo  primiim  incredibilem  stupiditatem  homi- 
nis  cognoscite.  Quid  enim  ?  isthuc,  quod  te  sacerdotii  jure  facere 
posse  dixisti,  si  augur  non  esses,  et  consul  esses,  minus  facere  po- 
tuisses  ?  vide  ne  etiam  facilius :  (69)  nos  enim  nuntiationem  solum 
habemus ;  consules  et  reliqui  magistratus  etiam  spectionem.  Esto : 
hoc  imperite ;  nee  enim  est  ab  homine  nunquam  sobrio  postulanda 
prudentia :  sed  videte  rmpudentiam :  multis  ante  mensibus  in  se- 
iiatu  dixit,  se  Dolabellae  comitia  aut  prohibiturum  auspiciis,  aut 
id  facturum  esse,  quod  fecit :  quisquamne  divinare  potest,  quid 
vitii  in  auspiciis  futurum  sit,  (70)  nisi  qui  de  coelo  servare  con- 
stituit?  quod  neque  licet  comitiis  per  leges;  et,  si  quis  servavit. 


NOTES, 


(68)  Invectus  est  copiosius  inullb  in  is- 
iuiii  et  jmratius  Dolabella,  qudm  nunc  ego.] 
Caesar  had  promised  the  consulship  to 
Dolabella;  but,  contrary  to  expectation, 
took  it  to  himself.  This  was  contrived 
by  Antony,  who,  jealous  of  Dolabella  as 
a  rival  in  Caesar's  favour,  was  constant- 
ly suggjesting  somewhat  to  his  disadvan- 
tage, and  labouring  to  create  a  diffidence 
of  him  in  Caesar.  Dolabella  was  sensibly 
touched  with  the  affront,  and  came  full 
of  indignation  to  the  senate,  where,  not 
daring  to  vent  his  spleen  on  Caesar,  he 
entertained  the  assembly  with  a  severe 
speech  against  Antony,  which  drew  on 
m^ny  warm  and  angry  words  between 
them ;  till  Caesar,  to  end  the  dispute, 
pr6mised  to  resign  the  consulship  to  Do- 
labella, before  he  went  to  the  Parthian 
war :  But  Antony  protested,  that,  by  his 
authority  as  augur,  he  would  distftrb  that 
election  whenever  it  should  be  attempted. 

(69)  Nos  enim  nuntiationem  solum  ha- 
bemus s  consules  et  reliqui  magistratus  eti- 
am spectionem.]  For  the  illustration  of 
this  passage,  we  shall  insert  Ferratius's 


note  upon  it. — "  Ex  Numae  regis  instl- 
"  tuto,"  says  he,  "jus  nuntiandi  augures 
"  obtinebant,  ut  si  quid  vitii  advcrtissent, 
"  comitia  prohibere,  ne  fierent,  et  jam 
"  facta  turbare  nuntiando  possent ;  idem- 
"  que  legibus  12  tabularum  cautum  est: 
"  QuaequR  augur  injusta,  nefasta,  viliosa, 
"  dirave  dixerit ;  irrita,  infeclnque  sunio. 
"  Cuilibet  igitur  magistratui  auspicanti, 
"  antequam  cum  populo  ageret,  aderat 
"  augur,  eique  in  auspicio  esse  dicebatur, 
"  quo  auctore,  secundumne,  an  adversun\ 
"  esset  augurium,  intelligebat  magistra- 
"  tus  ille,  qui  comitia  populi  edixerat. 
"  Auguribus  autem  aliquid  nuntiantibus 
"  parebatur,  etiamsi  nihil  vidissent,  et 
"  falsa  nuntiarent.  Magistratibus  data 
"  erat  per  leges  facultas  servandi  de  coe- 
"  lo,  et  obnuntiandi,  cautumque  ne  lice- 
"  ret  agere  cum  populo,  quo  die  de  coe- 
"  lo  servatum  esset.  Quamobrem  pote- 
"  rant  impedire  ne  haberentur  comitia, 
•'  aut  ageretur  cum  populo,  et  facere  dies 
"  nefastos,  obnuntiando  se  ilHs  diebus  de 
"  coelo  esse  servaturos.  Itaque  augures 
"  poterant  impedire  ne  haberentur  comi- 
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this  was  Caesar's  true  character,  if  he  knew  a  man  in  indigent 
circumstances,  and  overwhehned  with  debt,  if  he  was  at  the  same 
time  an  infamous  and  enterprising  fellow,  he  readily  received  him 
into  his  friendship.  Having  these  qualifications  then  to  recvom- 
mend  you,  he  ordered  you  to  be  returned  consul,  even  along  with 
himself.  I  do  not  complain  that  Dolabella,  who  was  then  encou- 
ragetl  to  stand  for  it,  wa^  persuaded  and  deluded.  How  perfidious 
the  behaviour  of  you  both  was  to  Dolabella  in  that  affair,  can  be 
a  secret  to  none.  Caesar  promptetl  him  to  sue  for  it ;  but  appro- 
priated and  transferred  to  himself  what  was  thus  promised  and 
accepted  of;  and  you  concurred  in  this  piece  of  treachery.  The 
first  of  January  comes:  we  are  forced  into  the  senate-house;  Do- 
labella inveighed  much  more  copiously  and  severely  against  this 
fellow,  than  I  do  now.  But  when  he  grew  angry,  good  gods ! 
what  did  liejigj;  say?  when  Caesar  first  of  all  declared,  that  be- 
fore he  set  out,  he  would  give  orders  that  Dolabella  should  be 
consul ;  yet  they  deny  this  man  to  have  been  a  king,  though  he 
always  talked  and  acted  in  this  manner :  but  when  Caesar  said 
so,  this  worthy  augur  told  us,  that  being  invested  with  t'le  priest- 
hood, he  had  power,  by  his  auspices,  of  stopping  or  rendering 
void  the  elections,  and  be  derl^ired  solemnly  that  he  would  exert 
this  power.  Now  observe  here,  in  the  first  place,  the  wonderful 
stupidity  of  the  man.  For  how  !  had  you  not  been  augur,  and 
yet  been  consul,  would  you  have  been  less  able  to  do  that  which 
you  said  you  isaB^mpowered  to  do  by  your  sacerdotal  authority  ? 
you  could  have  done  it  mor£  easily.  For  we  have  only  the  right 
of  declaring ;  the  consuls,  and  even  the  other  magistrates,  have 
that  of  in.sj2ection.  Well,  let  this  be  considered  only  a&  a  slip, 
(and  indeed,  consideration  cannot  be  expected  from  one  who  is 
always  drunk;)  but  observe  his  impudence.  He  declared  in  the 
senate,  many  months  before,  that  he  would  either  put  a  stop  to 
Dolabella's  election  by  the  auspices,  or  do  that  which  he  has  since 
done.  Can  any  man  foresee  what  defect  there  will  be  in  the  au- 
spices, unless  he  has  determined  to  observe  them  ?  Now  this  is 
not  allowed  bv  our  laws,  while  the  comitia  are  holding;  and  if 


NOTES. 


tia,  et  jam  habita  vitiare,  quia  et  ante, 
et  post  habita  comitia  contingebat,  ut 
viderent  aliquid,  3ut  audirent-  Nod  ta- 
men  ante  ipsum  diem  comitionim  scire 
poterant,  quid  aut  visuri  essent,  aut 
audituri.  Soiam  ergo  habebant  nuntia 

•  tionevu  Magistratus  habebant  spectio 
nem,  hoc  est,  jus  servandi  de  coelo,  et 
impediendi  ne  populus  ad  comkia  vo- 

■  caretur.  Jam  et  Cicero  et  Antonius 
augures  erant ;  hinc  est  quod  ille  dicit, 

'  )\os  .luntialionem  solum,"  ^c 
(70)  A'isi  qui  de  coelo  servare  constitu- 


it  ]  When  the  augur,  in  the  execution 
of  his  office,  was  to  observe  ;he  hravens, 
he  went  upon  seme  high  place ;  took  the 
augural  staff  (which  was  a  sort  of  crosier 
b  nt  at  one  end;  in  his  hand,  and  marked 
out  the  four  quarters  of  the  heavens  with 
it.  Then  he  turned  to  the  east,  having 
the  we^t  behind  him,  the  souih  to  his 
right,  and  north  to  his  left ;  and  this  is 
what  the  Romans  called  servcre  de  ci>€lo. 
In  this  situation  he  waited  for  a  sign,  by 
thunder,  lightning,  birds,  or  ifie  wind. 
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non  liabitis  coniitiis,  sect  priiis  quam  habeantur,  debet  nuntiare: 
verum  implicata  inscitia  impudeutia  est,  si  nee  scit  quod  augurem, 
iiec  tacit  quod  pudentem  decet.  Atque  ex  illo  die  recordamini  ejus 
usque  ad  id  us  Martias  consulatum :  quis  unquam  apparitor  tam 
humilis,  tam  abjectus  ?  niliil  ipse  poterat :  omnia  rogabat :  caput 
in  aversam  lecticam  inferens,  beneficia,  quae  venderet,  a  collega 
petebat. 

XXXIII.  EcccDolabcllae  comitiorum  dies:  (71)sortitioprae- 
rogativae;  quiescit:  renuntiatur;  tacet:  prima  classis  vocatur; 
renuntiatur :  deinde,  ut  assolet,  suffiagatum  secunda  classis  voca- 
tur ;  quae  omnia  citius  sunt  facta,  quam  dixi.  Confecto  negotio, 
bonus  augur  (Laelium  diceres)  alio  die,  inquit.  O  impudentiam 
singularem  !  quid  videras  ?  'quid  senseras  ?  quid  audieras  ?  nee 
enim  te  de  coelo  servasse  dixisti,  neque  hodie  dicis:  id  igitur  ob- 
venit  vitium,  quod  tu  jam  kalendis  Januar.  futurum  esse  praevi- 
deras,  et  tanto  ante  praedixeras.  Ergo,  liercule,  magna,  ut  spero, 
tua  potius,  quam  reipublicae  calamitate,  ementitus  es  auspicia : 
obstrinxisti  populum  Romanum  religione :  angiu'  auguri,  consul 
consuli  obnuntiavisti.  Nolo  plura,  ne  acta  Dolabellae  vid«ar  con- 
vellere,  quae  necesse  est  aliquando  ad  nostrum  collegium  deferan- 
tur.  Sed  arrogantiam  hominis  insolentiamque  cognoscite  t  quam- 
diu  tu  voles,  vitiosus  consul  Dolabella :  rursus,  cum  voles,  salvis 
auspiciis  ereatus.  Si  nihil  est,  cum  augur  iis  verbis  nuntiat,  quibus 
tu  nuntiasti ;  confitere  te,  ciim,  alio  die,  dixeris,  sobrium  non 
fuisse :  sin  est  aliqua  vis  in  istis  verbis,  ea  quae  sit,  augur  a  collega 
require.  Sed,  ne  forte  ex  multis  rebus  gestis  M.  Antonii,  rem  unam 
pulcherrimam  transiliat  oratio,  (72)  ad  Lupercalia  veniamus. 

XXXIV.  Non  dissiraulat,  P.  C.  apparet  esse  commotum ;  su- 
dat,  pallet :  quidlibet,  modo  ne  nauseet,  faciat,  quod  in  porticu 

NOTES. 


(71)  Sortitio  praerogativae.]  By  the 
institution  of  the  comitia  centuriata  (see 
Or.  pro  Muraena,  note  1.),  Servius  Tul- 
lius  secretly  conveyed  the  whole  power 
from  the  commons:  for  the  centuries  of 
the  first  and  richest  class  being  called  out 
first,  who  were  three  more  in  number 
than  all  the  rest  put  together,  if  they  all 
agreed,  as  generally  they  did,  the  busi- 
ness was  already  decided,  and  the  other 
classes  were  needless  and  insignificant. 
The  commons,  in  the  time  of  the  free 
state,  to  rectify  this  disadvantage,  ob- 
tained, that  before  they  proceeded  to 
voting  any  matter  at  this  comttia,  that 
century  would  give  their  suflfrages  first 


upon  whom  it  fell  by  lot,  with  the  name 
of  centurta  praerogativa.  The  other  cen- 
turies had  the  appellation  of  jure  vocatae, 
because  they  were  called  out  according 
to  their  proper  places. 

(72)  Ad  Lupercalia  veniamus.]  This 
festival  was  celebrated  on  the  15th  of 
February.  Livy,  Dionysius  Halicarnas- 
seus,  and  Plutarch,  tell  us,  that  it  was 
brought  by  Evander  out  of  Greece.  The 
ceremonies  observed  in  it  were  of  a  very 
singular  nature.  First,  two  goats  and  a 
dog  were  killed  ;  then  the  foreheads  of 
two  young  men  of  distinction  were 
touched  with  the  bloody  knife,  and  they 
wtre   to  laugh   when  they   were  -thus 
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any  augur  has  observed  tben^,  he  ought  to  declare  them,  not  while 
the  coniitia  are  holding,  but  before.  But  his  ignorance  and  impu- 
dence go  hand  in  hand ;  he  neither  knows  what  becomes  an  augur, 
nor  dws  what  is  consistent  with  decency.  Recollect  his  consulship 
from  that  day  to  the  ides  of  March  :  was  ever  beadle  more  sub- 
missive, more  fawning?  he  could  do  nothing  of  hunself;  he  asked 
every  thing,  and  thrusting  his  head  into  his  colleague's  litter  be- 
hind, he  petitioned  for  gratuities  which  he  afterwardji  made  venal. 

Sect.  XXXIII.  The  day  for  Dolabella's  election  comes:  the 
lots  of  the  prerogative  century  are  drawn :  he  remams  quiet :  they 
are  declared ;  still  he  is  silentl  The  first  class  is  called :  their  vote 
is  reported :  then,  as  usual,  the  second  class  is  called  to  vote ;  all 
this  was  done  in  less  time  than  I  have  taken  up  in  relating  it. 
WTien  the  business  was  over,  this  worthy  augur  (you  would  have 
thought  him  another  Laelius)  called  out,  adjourn  !  Unparallel- 
ed impudence  !  what  had  you  seen  ?  wliat  had  you  perceived  ? 
what  had  you  heard  ?  You  neither  then  said,  nor  now  say,  that 
you  was  observing  the  heavens.  There  was  that  defect,  therefore, 
which,  so  far  back  as  the  fii-st  of  Jai.uary,  you  had  foreseen  and 
foretold.  I  trust  in  heaven  then  you  have  belied  the  auspices  to 
your  own  destruction,  rather  than  that  of  your  country.  You  i»- 
spired  the  Roman  people  with  religious  scruples:  as  augur,  you 
made  a  declaration  of  the  auspices  to  an  augur ;  as  consul,  to  a 
consul.  I'll  say  no  more  on  this  subject,  lest  I  should  seem  to 
shake  the  acts  of  Dolabella,  which  must  necessarily  some  time  or 
other  be  brought  before  our  college.  But  attend  to  the  arrogance 
and  insolence  of  the  man.  As  long  as  you  pleased,  Dolabelhi  was 
unduly  elected ;  and  again,  when  you  altered  your  mind,  he  was 
created  with  regular  auspices.  If,  when  an  augur  declares  in  the 
words  you  declared  in,  the  words  signify  nothing,  confess,  that 
when  you  called  out  adjourn,  you  w{|s  drunk ;  if  there  is  any  sig- 
nificancy  in  these  words,  I  desire  you  as  a  brother  augur  to  shew 
me  what  it  is.  But  lest  I  should  pass  over  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  Antony's  numerous  exploits,  let  me  proceed  to  the  festival 
of  the  Lupercaha. 

Sect.  XXXIV.  He  is  no  hypocrite,  conscript  fathers ;  It  is 
evident  that  he  is  now  touched,  he  sweats,  he  grows  pale :  let  him 
do  what  he  pleases,  provided  he  does  not  vomit,  as  he  did  in  the 
Minutian  portico.   What  apology  can  be  made  for  so  scandalous 


NOTES. 


touched.  When  this  was  done,  the  skifis 
of  the  victims  were  cut  into  thongs  and 
whips  for  the  young  men,  who,  armed 
in  this  manner,  and  covered  only  with  a 
pair  of  drawers,  ran  about  the  city  aad 


the  fields,  striking  all  they  met.  The 
young  married  women  suffered  them- 
selves to  be  struck  by  them,  and  believ- 
ed those  strokes  were  a  help  to  fruitfuU 
nes;. 
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Minutia  fecit :  quae  potest  esse  turpitudinis  tantae^defensio?  cu- 
pio  audire ;  ut  videam,  ubi  rhetoris  tanta  merces,  ubi  campus  Le- 
ontinus  appareat.  Sedebat  in  rostris  collega  tuus,  amictus  toga 
purpurea,  in  sella  aurea,  coronatus :  adscendis ;  accedis  ad^sel- 
1am;  (73)(ita  eras  lupercus,  uf  fe'consulem  esse  meminisse  debe- 
res;)  diadema  osfendis :  gemitus  toto  foro:  undediadema?  non 
cnim  abjectum  sustuleras,  sed  attuleras  domo  meditatum  et  cogi- 
tatum  scelus.  Tu  diadema  imponebas  cum  plangore  populi :  ille 
cum  plausu  rejiciebaL  Tu  ergo  unus,  scelerate,  inventus  es,  qui, 
cum  auctor  regni  esses,  euni,  quem  collegam  habebas,  dominum 
habere  velles ;  et  idem  tentares,  quid  populus  Romanus  ferre  et 
pati  posset.  At  etiam  misericordiam  captabas :  supplex  te  ad  pe- 
des abjiciebas :  quid  petens  ?  ut  servires  ?  tibi  uni  peteres,  qui  ita 
a  puero  vixeras,  ut  omnia  paterere,  ut  facile  servires :  a  nobis  po- 
puloque  Romano  mandatum  id  certe  non  habebas.  O  praeclaram 
illam  eloquentiam  tuam,  cum  es  nudus  concionatus  !  quid  hoe 
turpius  ?  quid  foedius  ?  quid  suppliciis  omnibus  dignius  ?  num 
cxspectas,  dum  te  stimulis  fodiam  ?  haec  te,  si  ullam  partem  ha- 
bes  sensus,  lacerat,  haec  cruentat  oratio.  Vereor  ne  imminuam 
summorum  virorum  gloriam :  dicam  tamen  dolore  commotus : 
quid  indignius,  quam  vivere  eum  qui  imposuerit  diadema  ;  cum 
omnes  fateantur  jure  interfectura  esse,  qui  abjecerit  ?  At  etiam 
adscribi  jussit  in  fastis,  ad  Lupercalia,  C.  Caesar i,  dictator i  per- 
petuo,  M.  Antonium,  consulcm,  populi  jussu  regnum  detulisse :  Cae- 
sarem  uti  noluisse.  Jam  jam  minime  miror,  te  otium  perturbare ; 
non  modo  urbem  odisse,  sed  etiam  lucem  ;  cum  perditissimis  la- 
tronibus  (74)  non  solum  de  die,  sed  etiam  in  diem  vivere.  Ubi 
enira  tu  in  pace  consistes?  qui  locus  tibi  in  legibus  et  in  judiciis 
esse  potest,  quae  tu,  quantum  in  te  fuit,  doniinatu  regio  sustulis- 
ti?  Ideonc  L.  Tarquinius  exactus;  Sp.  Cassias,  Sp.  Melius,  M. 
Manlius  necati ;  ut  multis  post  saeculis,  a  iM.  Antonio,  quod  fas 
non  est,  rex  Romae  constUueretur  ?     Sed  ad  auspicia  redeamus. 


NOTES. 


(73)  Ita  eras  lupercus.']  Caesar  receiv- 
ed from  the  senate  the  most  exlravagant 
honours,  both  human  and  divine,  which 
flattery  could  invent.  Among  the  other 
comphments  that  were  paid  to  him,  there 
was  a  new  fraternity  of  Luperci  institut 
ed  to  his  honour,  and  called  by  hjs  name; 
of  which  Antony  was  the  head.  Caesar, 
in  his  triumphal  robe,  seated  hiaiself  in 
the  rostra,  in  a  golden  chair,  to  see  the 
diversion  of  the  running  j  where,  in  the 


midst  of  their  sport,  the  consul  Antony, 
at  the  head  of  his  naked  crew,  made  him 
the  offer  of  a  regal  diadem,  and  attempt- 
ed to  put  it  upon  his  head. 

(74)  Non  solum  de  die,  sed  etiam  in 
diem  vivere.]  Fivere  de  die,  signifies  to 
feast  and  live  sumptuously  every  day;' 
in  diem  vivere,  to  have  no  manner  of 
thought  or  consideration ;  to  be  regard- 
less of  futurity,  and  unconcerned  about 
the  censure  or  applause  of  the  world. 
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an  action  ?  I  should  be  glad  to  hear,  that  I  may  see  w  hat  are  the 
Ihiits  of  the  Lcontine  fields,  and  of  the  large  wages  he  paid  his 
rhetoric-master.  Your  colleague  sat  in  the  rostra,  arrayed  in  a 
purple  vobe,  upon  a  throne  of  gold,  with  a  crowu^  on  his  head. 
You  went  up  to  him  ;  you  approached  his  throne ;  (though  you 
was  a  lupercal,  you  ought  to  have  remembered  that  you  was  • 
likewise  a  consul ;)  you  produced  a  diadem.  A  general  groan 
issued  from  the  whole  forum.  Whence  had  you  that  diadem  ? 
3-0U  did  not  pick  it  up  in  the  streets,  but  brought  from  home  the 
premeditated,  the  concerted  mischief.  You  put  it  on  his  head 
amidst  the  groans  of  the  people ;  he  rejected  it  with  un/vei-sal  ap- 
plause. You  then,  villain,  *%iithe  only  person,  who,  after  hav- 
ing established  tyranny,  wanted  to  have  your  colleague  your  mas- 
ter ;  and  at  the  same  time  made  trial  what  the  Roman  people 
would  endure.  But  you. likewise  applied  to  his  compassion,  and 
threw  yourself  as  a  suppliant  at  his  feet :  for  what  favour  ?  that 
you  might  be  a  slave  ?  This  j;ou  should  have  asked  for  yourself 
alone,  who  have  lived  from  your  childhood  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  bear  any  thing,  as  to  serve  taniely ;  from  us,  surely,  or  the 
people  of  Rome,  you  had  no  such  commission.  O  that  inimi- 
table eloquence  of  yours,  when  you  harangued  the  people  naked ! 
what  could  be  more  scandalous  than  this  ?  what  more  shameful  ? 
•what  more  worthy  of  the  severest  punishment  ?  Do  you  expect 
that  I  am  to  sting  you  ?  If  you  have  not  lost  all  feeling,  this 
speech  must  wounti,  must  harrow  up  your  soul.  I  am  afraid  lest 
1  should  lessen  the  glory  of  the  gi-eatest  of  men ;  yet  the  anguish 
of  my  soul  will  not  suffer  me  to  be  silent :  what  can  be  more 
sharoefiil,  than, that  he  should. live  who  bestowed  a  royal  diadem, 
when  all  confess  that  he  was  justly  slain  who  rejected  it?  He 
even  ordered  it  to  be  entered  in  the  public  acts,  at  the  time  of  the 
Lupercalia,  that  M.  Antont/,  the  consul.,  hycomviand  of  the  people, 
offered  kingly  poxi'cr  to  C.  Caestir,  peipetual  diet  at  m- ;  hut  that 
Caesar  refused  it.  Xow,  indeed,  I  am  not  in  the  least  surjirised 
that  you  disturb  the  public  tranquillity  ;  that  you  not  onlv  hate 
the  city,  but  the  light  of  the  sun  ;  and  that  you  live  with  the  most 
abandoned  ruffians,  not  only  voluptuously,  but  without  any  man- 
ner of  reflection.  For  where  can  you  set  your  feet  in  time  of 
peace  ?  what  refuge  can  you  have  in  laws  and  statutes  which  you 
have  done  your  utmost  to  abolish,  by  introducing  regal  authori- 
ty ?  Was  L.  Tarquinius  then  banished  ;  w^^Sp.  Cassius,  Sp, 
Melius,  M.  Manhus,  put  to  death  for  this;  that  so  many  ages  af- 
ter, contrary  to  all  lavv-,  a  king  should  be  set  up  at  Rome  by  M. 
Antony?     But  let  us  return  to  the  auspices. 
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XXXV.  (76)  De  qnibus  rebus  idibus  Martiis  fuit  in  senatu 
Caesar  acturus,  quaero  turn  tu  quid  egisses.  Audiebam  quidem 
te  paratum  venisse,  qu()d  me  de  ementitis  auspiciis,  quibus  tameii 
parere  necesse  crat,  putares  esse  dicturum.  Sustulit  ilium  diem 
fbrtuna  populi  Romaui :  num  etiam  tuum  de,  auspiciis  judicium 
interitus  Cacsaris  sustulit  ?  Sed  incidi  in  id  tempus,  quod  iis  re- 
bus,' in  quas' ingressa  erat  oratio,  praeverteiidum  est.  0uae 
tua  fuga !  quae  formido  illo  die !  quae  propter  coriscicntiam 
sc'eleruni  desperatio  vitae,  cum  ex  ilia  fuga,  beneficid  eorum, 
qyi  te,  si  sanus  esses,  salvum  esse  voluerunt,  clam  te  domuin  re- 
cepisti !  Q  me.a  frusO'a  semper  verissima  auguria  re'rum  futura- 
ruiji !  dicebam  illis  in.  Capifolio  liberat'oribus  no'stris,  cum  me  ad 
te  ir.c  vellent,  ut  ad  defendendam  rempublicam  te  adiiortarer  : 
quqad  metueres,  omnia  ^e  prbmissurum;'sin\ul  ac  timere  desiis- 
ses,  similem  te  futurum  tui.  Itaque,  (77)  cum  caeteri  consulaVes 
irent,  redirent,  in  sent^ntia  mansi :  *neque  te  ulo  die,  ncque  pos- 
ter© vidi :  neque  ullam  societatem  optimis  civibus  cum  importu- 
nissimo  hoste  foedere  ujlo  confirmari  posse  credidi.  "Post  diem 
tertium  veni  in  aedcm  Telluris,  et  quidem  invitus,  ciim  omnes 
aditus  armati  obsiderent :'  qui  tiBi  ille  dies,  M.  Antqni,  iuit ! 
quanquajn  mihi.  subitp  inimjcus  extitisti,  tariien  me  tui  miseret, 
quod  tib.i  invideris.  '  '  •       .        •       • 

XXXVI.  Qui  tu  vir,  dii  immortales  !  et  quantus  fuisses,  si 
ill i us  diei  mentem  servare  potuisses  !  pacem  haberemus,  quae  erat 
facta  per  obsidem,  puerum  nobilem  [M.  Antonii  filium]  M.  Bam- 
balionis  nepotem  :  quanquam  te  bonum  timor  faciebat,  non  diu- 
turnl  magister  officii ;  improbum  fecit  ea,  quae,  dum  timor  abest, 
a  te  non  discedit,  audacia  :  etsi  tum,  cum  optimum  te  putabant, 


NOTES. 


(76)  De  quihus  rebus  idibus  Martiis 
fuit  in  senatu  Caesar  acturus.^  When 
Caesar  had  prepared  every  thing  for  his 
expedition  against  the  Parthians,  before 
his  departure  he  resolved  to  have  the  re- 
gal title  conferred  upon  him  by  the  se- 
nate, who  were  too  sensible  of  his  power, 
and  obsequious  to  his  will,  to  deny  him 
any  thing ;  and  to  make  it  the  more  pa- 
latable at  the  same  time  to  the  people, 
he  caused  a  report  to  be  industriously 
propagated  through  the  city,  of  ancient 
prophecies  found  in  the  Sibylline  books, 
that  the  Parthians  could  not  be  conquer- 
ed but  by  a  king  :  on  the  strength  of 
which,  Cotta,  one  of  the  guardians  of 
these  books,  was  to  move  the  senate  to 
decree  the  title  of  king  to  him.  As  this 
was  to  be  part  of  the  senate's  business  on 


the  occasion  here  mentioned,  Cicero  Is 
supposed  to  ask  Antony  what  he  woul4 
have  done  in  the  affair ;  but  as  Appiah 
tells  us,  that  Caesar  intended  to  propose 
the  validity  of  Dolabella's  election  to  the 
senate's  consideration,  it  is  more  proba- 
ble that  Cicero  refers  to  this. 

(77)  Ciim  caeteri  consulares  irent,  re- 
dirent.]  Mr  Guthrie,  in  a  note  on  this 
passage,  observes,  that  the  commentators 
have  made  "  very  botching  work  of  it." 
Irent,  redirent,  according  to  him,  signi- 
fies no  more  than  that  the  other  consu- 
lars  "  altered  their  way  of  thinking  of 
"  Antony,  sometimes  to  one  way,  some- 
"  times  to  another  ;"  and  by  ego  in  sen- 
tentia  mansi  is  meant,  he  says,  that  Cice- 
ro "  still  kept  in  the  same  way  of  think- 
"  ing."    The  atteiitlve  reader  may  eaM- 
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Sect.  XXXV.  Let  me  ask  you  how  you  would  have  behaved 
in  the  business  which  Caesar  was  to  have  transacted  in  the  senate 
in  the  ides  of  March.  I  was  told  indeed  that  you  came  prepared, 
because  you  thought  I  would  speak  about  the  fictitious  auspices, 
which  vet  there  was  a  necessity  of  obeying.  The  fortune  of  the 
people  of  Rome  prevented  the  transactions  of  that  day;  but  did 
the  death  of  Caesar  destroy  the  judgjjient  you  pa-^^ed  concerning 
the  auspices  ?  But  I  have  touched  upon  a  juncture  concerning 
which  1  must  speak,  before  I  go  on  with  what  I  had  begun  to 
treat  of.  How  you  fled,  how  you  trembled  on  that  day  !  how  the 
consciousness  of  your  guilt  made  you  despair  of  life,  while  out  of 
the  general  rout  you  conveyed  yourself  privately  to  your  own  house 
by  the  favour  of  those  who  meant  that  you  should  be  safe,  could 
you  have  had  discernment  enough  to  perceive  it!  O  my  vainly 
unerring  foresight  of  future  events  !  I  told  those  brave  deliverers 
of  ours  in  the  Capitol,  when  they  desired  me  to^go  and  exhort  you 
to  the  defence  of  the  state,  that  while  you  was  afraid,  you  would 
promise  every  thing;  but  as  soon  as  your  apprehensions  were 
over,  that  you  would  act  like  yourself.  .Therefore,  while  the 
other  consulars  went  backward  and  forward,  I  reniained  fixed  in 
my  purpose;  I  nether  saw  you  on  that,  nor  the  following  day ;  nor 
did  I  think  it  possible  that  an  union  could  be  establi>hed  by  any 
ties  whatsoever,  betwixt  the  best  of  citizens  and  the  most  mvcte- 
rate  enemy  of  the  state.  Three  days  after,  I  ^me  to  the  temple 
of  Tellus,  and  indeed  unwillingly,  as  all  the  avenues  to  it  were 
blockctl  up  by  armed  men.  What  a  day,  Mark  xVntony,  was  that- 
for  you  !  though  you  suddenly  became  my  enemy,  yet  I  pity  you, 
because  you  are  an  enemy  to  yourself. 

Sect.  XXXVL  Immortal  gods  !  how  good,  how  great  a  man 
>  u  might  have  been,  could  you  have  preserved  a  due  remembrance 
of  that  day  !  We  might  have  had  a  peace  that  was  sealed  by  a 
noble  youth,  the  son  of  M.  Antony,  and  grandson  of  M.  Bam- 
balio.  Though  fear  made  you  good  for  a  while,  yet  the  restramt 
was  soon  removed ;  that  audaciousness,  which  never  deserts  you 
v.hen  fear  is  absent,  rendered  you  a  villain.  And  even  at  that  time^ 
when  men  thought  best  of  you,  though  I  still  difi'ered  from  them. 


i 


NOTES. 


rceive  that  this  is  making  very  hitch- 
work  of  the  passage,  the  sense  of 
h  is  extremely  obvious.  Brutu?,  de- 
d  Vy  Antony's  artful  conduct. 


to  bear  a  part  in  the  deputation;  so  that 
while  the  other  consular  senators  werei 
goiug  forwards  and  backwards  as  media-  \ 
tors  between  Antony  and  the   conspira- 


caediately  after  Caesar's  death,  had  con-  tors,  Cicero  remained  fixed  in  hi§  pur-*) 
ceived  hopes  of  him,  and  proposed  send-  pose,  and  did  not  ste  Antony  for  the  two  | 
5ng  a  deputation  to  him,  to  exhort  him  I  first  days  after  Caesar's  death. — The  pas-' 
to  measures  of  peace.  Cicero  remonstrat-  j  sage  cannot  pcssibly  admit  of  any  oiher 
eJ  against  this,  for  the  reasons  he  here  interpretation,  without  offering  manifest 
jigns,  and  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  '  violence  to  it. 
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me  quidem  dissentiente,  (78)  funeii  tyranni,   si  illud  funus  fuit, 
sceleratissime  praefuisti :  tua  ilia  pulchra  laudatio,  tua  raiseratio, 
tua  cohortatio  :  tu,  tu,  inquam,  illas  faces  incendisti,  ct  eas,  qui- 
bus  semiustulatus  ille  est,  et  eas,   (79)  quibus  incensa  L.  Bellieni 
domus  defiagravit ;  tu  illos  impetus  perditorum  houiiimm,  et  ex 
maxima  parte  servorum,  quos  nos  vi  manuque  repulimus,  in  nos- 
tras domes  immisisti.     Idem  tajnen,  quasi  fuligine  abstersa,  reK- 
quis  diebus  in  capitolio  praeclara  senatus  consulta  fecisti,  ne  qua 
post  idus  Martias  immunitatis  tabula,  neve  cujus  beneficii  figere- 
tur.    Meministi  ipse  de  exsulibus ;  scis  de  immunitate  quid  dixc- 
ris  :  optimum  vero,  quod  dictatnrae  nomen  in  perpetuum  de  re- 
publica  sustulisti ;  quo  quidem  facto  tantum  te  cepisse  odium  reg- 
ni  videbatur,  ut  ejus  omnem,  propter  proximum  dictatorem,  tol- 
leres  metum.    Constituta  respublica  videbatur  aliis,  mihi  vero 
nullo    modo,  qui  omnia,  te  gaibprnajite^  mnifragia  metuebam. 
Num  me  igitur  fefellit  ?  aut  num  diutms  sui  potuit  esse  dissimi- 
lis  ?  inspectantibus  vobis,   toto  Capitolio  tabulae  figebantur :  ne- 
quo  solum  sinfftilis  veniebant  immunitates,  scd  etiam  populis  uni- 
xerds, ;  civita^  non  jam  sigillatim,   sed  provinciis  totis  dabatur. 
Itaque  si  haec  manent,  quae  stante  republica  manere  non  pos- 
sunt,  provincias  universas,  P.  Crperdidistis  :  neque  vectigalia  so- 
lum, sed  etiam  imperium  populi  Romani  hujus  domesticis  nuiidi- 
nis  diminutum  est. 


XXXVII.  Ubi  est  septies  millies  sestertium,  quod  in  tabulis, 
quae  sunt  ad  Opis,  patebat  ?  Funestae  illius  quidem  pecuniae ;  sed 
tamen,  si  iis,  quorum  erant,  non  redderentur,  quae  nos  ijributis 
posscnt  vindicare. '  Tu  autem  H.  S.  quadringenties,  quod  idibus 
Martiis  debuisti,  quonam  modo  ante  kalendas  April  is  debere  de- 
siisti  ?  [Quid  ego  de  commentariis  infinitis,  quid  de  innumerabili- 
bus  chirographis  loquar  ?]  Sunt  ea  quidem  innumerabilia,  quae  al 
diversis  emebantur,  non  insciente  te :  scd  unum  egregium  (80)  de 
rege  Dejotaro,  populo  Romano  amicissimo,  decretum  in  Capito- 
lio fixum  :  quo  proposito,  nemo  erat,  qui  in  ipso  dolore  risuni 
posset  continere.  Quis  enim  cuiquam  inimicior,  quam  Dejotaro 
Caesar  ?  aeque  atque  huic  ordini,  ut  equestri,  ut  Massiliensibus, 


NOTES. 


(78)  Funeri  tyranni — xceleratissime 
praefuisti.']  Antony  procured  a  decree 
of  the  senate  for  allowing  a  public  fune- 
ral to  Caesar,  as  being  the  best  opportu- 
nity of  inflaming  the  soldiers  and  the  po- 
j)ulare,  and  raising  some  commctions  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  republican  cause  j 
in  which  he  succeeded  so  well,  that  Bru- 
tus and  Ca.-sius  had  no  small  difficulty  to 
defend  their  lives  and  houses  from  the 
violence  of  his  mob. 

(79)   Quibus  incensa  L.  Bellieni  domus 
:}<'jlagravit.'\     The  populace,  excited  by 


the  spectacle  of  Caesar's  body,  and  the 
eloquence  of  Antony,  who  made  the  fu- 
neral oration,  committed  numberless  acts 
of  violence  ;  and  amongst  others,  set  fire 
to  the  house  of  this  BeUienus,  who  was  a 
senator. 

(80)  De  rege  Dejotaro,  populo  Romano 
amicissimo.']  Dejotarus  was  king  of  Ga- 
latia,  and  a  faithful  ally  of  Rome.  For 
his  adherence  to  Pompey,  he  was  .de- 
prived of  part  of  his  dominions  by  Cae- 
sar, at  whose  death  his  agents  at  Rome 
bargained  with  Antony,  for  the  sum  oi 
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yon  wickedly  presided  at  the  tyrant's  funeral,  if  a  funeral  it  might 
be  called.  Yours  was  that  beautiful  panegyric,  yours  that  pity, 
JOurs  that  exhortation.  You,  you,  I  say,  kindled  those'fire-brands 
with  which  his  body  was  half  consumed,  and  those  by  which  the 
house  of  L.  Bellienus  was  set  on  fire  and  burnt  down.  You  it 
was  who  let  loose  upon  us  die  rage  of  those  abandoned  villains, 
for  the  most  part  slaves,  whom  we  were  obliged  to  repel  by  force 
and  violence.  Yet,  as  if  your  foulness  had  been  wiped  off,  the  fol- 
lowing days  you  made  some  noble  decrees  in  the  Capitol,  that 
after  the  ides  of  March  no  bill  for  immunities  or  favours  should 
be  fixed  up.  You  yourself  mentioned  the  exiles ;  you  know  what 
you  said  concerning  immunities.  But,  what  was  the  best  of  all, 
you  banished  the  name  of  dictator  for  ever  firom  the  state ;  by 
which  action  you  seemed  to  have  conceived  such  an  aversion  to 
royalty,  as  to  be  desirous  of  taking  away  all  apprehensions  of  it, 
on  account  of  the  last  dictator.  To  others  the  state  seemetl  to  be 
settled ;  but  very  different  were  my  sentiments,  for,  while  yoii  were 
at  the  helm,  I  dreaded  an  universal  wreck.  Was  I  then  mistaken  ? 
or  could  he  any  longer  be  unUke  himself?  Bills  were  stuck  up  all 
over  the  Capitol,  even  while  you  stood  looking  on :  immunities 
were  granted,  not  only  to  single  persons,  but  to  whole  states.  The 
freedom  of  Rome  was  not  now  con^rred  on  individuals,  but  on 
whole  provinces.  If  these  acts  therefore  remain,  conscript  fa- 
thers, which,  if  the  constitution  subsists,  cannot  remain,  you  have 
lost  whole  provinces ;  and  not  only  whole  revenues,  but  the  whole 
power  of  Rome  must  sink  by  this  domestic  traflBc. 

Sect.  XXXVII.  What  is  become  of  the  5,000,000  of  money 
which  appeared  by  the  books  to  be  in  the  temple  of  Ops  ?    Fa^al 
indeed  were  his  treasures ;  but  yet  if  they  must  not  be  restored  Xp 
those  to  whom  they  belonged,  they  were  such  as  might  free  uA 
from  our  taxes.     But  how  could  you,  who  on  the  ides  of  March  ^^ 
owed  above  thirty  thousand  pounds,  pay  off  such  a  debt  before  -^^i^ 
the  first  of  April  ?  why  should  I  mention  an  infinite  number  oF       ^'"^ 
writings  and  notes?  Innumerable  indeed  were  the  favours,  which,  \ 
not  without  your  knowledge,  were  purchased  by  different  persons:  ' 
but  one  famous  decree,   concerning  king  Dejotarus,  the  faithful 
friend  of  the  Roman  people,  was  stuck  up  in  the  Capitol ;  at  die 
sight  of  which  there  was  not  a  person  who  coiild  refrain  from 
laughing,  though  under  the  deepest  concern.     For  was  ever  one 
man  a  greater  enemy  to  another,  than  Caesar  was  to  Dejotarus? 
whom  he  hatetl  as  much  as  he  did  this  order,  as  he  did  tlie  Roman 


NOTES. 


eighty  thousand  pounds,  to  restore  the 
gonj  old  kir.g  to  his  dominions  again. 
But  in   this    he   was  beforehand  with 


them  ;  for  he  had  no  sooner  heard  of  Cae- 
sar's death,  than  he  srizea  by  force  upon 
what  he  had  been  unjustly  deprived  of. 
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ut  omnibus,  quibus  rempublicam  populi  Romani  caram  esse  sen- 
tiebat.  Igitur  a  qijo  viyo,  nqc  praeseiis,  nee  absens,  rex  Dejotarus 
quidquam  aequi  boni  impetfavit,  apud  mortuum  factus  est  gratuAja^ 
Compellarat  hospitem  praesens,  computarat,  pecuinam  impera- 
rat,  in  ejus  tetraichia  unum  ex  Graecis  comitibus  suis  coUocarat ; 
Armenian!  abstulerat  a  senatu  datam.  Haec  vivus  eripuit,  reddi- 
dit mortuus;  at  quibus  verbis  ?  modo  aequum  sibi  videri,  modo 
lion  iniquum :  mira  verborum  complexio ;  at  ille  nunquam  (sem- 
per enim  absenti  affui  Dejotaro)  quidquam  sibi,  quod  nos  pro  illo 
postularemus,  aequum  dixit  videri.  Syngrapha  H.  S.  centies  per 
legatos,  viros  bonos,  sed  timidos  et  imperitos,  sine  nostra,  §ine  re- 
liquorum  hospitum  regis  sententia,  facta  in  gynaeceo :  quo  in  loco 
plurjmae  res  venierunt  et  veneunt ;  qua  ex  syngrapha  quid  sis  ac- 
turus,  nieditere  censeo.  Rex  enim  ipse  sua  sponte,  nuUis  commen- 
tariis  Caesaris,  simulatque  audivit  ejus  interitum,  suo  Marte  res 
suas  recuperavit.  Sciebat  homo  sapiens,  jus  semper  hoc  fuisse,  ut, 
quae  tyranni  eripuissent,  ea,  ty  rami  is  interfectis,  ii,  quibus  erepta 
essent,  recuperarent.  Nemo  igitur  jureconsultus,  ne  iste  quidem, 
qui  tibi  uni  est  jureconsultus,  per  quem  haec  agis,  ex  ista  syngra- 
pha deberi  dicit  pro  iis  rebus^  quae  erant  ante  syngrapham  recu- 
peratae:  non  enim  a  te  emit;  sed  prius,  quam  tu  suum  sibi  ven- 
deres,  ipse  possedit.  Ille  yir  fuit :  nos  quidem  contemnendi,  qui 
auctorem  odimus,  acta  defendimus. 

XXXVIK  Quid  ergo  de  commentariis  infinitis,  quid  de  innu- 
merabilibus  chirographis  loquar?  quorum  etiam  imitatores  sunt, 
qui  ea,  tanquam  gladiatorum  libellos,  palam  venditent.  Itaque 
tanti  acervi  nummorum  apud  istum  construuntur,  ut  jam  appen- 
dantur,  non  numerentur,  pecuniae.  At  quam  caeca  avaritia  est ! 
nuper  fixa  tabula  est,  qua  civitateslocupletissimaeCretensium  vec- 

tigQi;)-^1]>;J2ViPraTTilj^i^^  rif^  pncf  R^ntnm  prnrrtnsnlpTh 

sit  Creta  provincial  I'u  mentis  es  compos?  tu  non  ponstringen- 
dus  ?  an  Caesaris  decreto  Creta  post  M.  Bruti  decessum  potuit 
liberari,  cum  Creta  nihil  ad  Brutura,  Caesare  vivo,  pertineret? 
At  liujus  venditione  decreti,  ne  nihil  actum  put€tis,  provinciam 
Cretam  perdidistjs.     Omnino  nemo  ullius  rei  fuit  emptor,  cuJ 
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knights,  the  inhabitants  of  Marseilles,  and  all  who  had  the  in- 
terest of  their  country  at  heart.     King  Dejotarus  then  became 
the  favourite  of  a  man  when  dead,  from  whom,   when  alive,   he 
could  never  obtain  the  least  favour  or  justice,  either  present  or  ab- 
sent.    While  Caesar  was  alive,  he  prosecuted  Dejotarus,  who  en- 
tertained him  at  his  court,  fleeced  him,  extorted  money  from  him, 
placed  one  of  his  Greek  attendants  over  his  dominions,  and  took 
away  Armenia  from  him,  which  had  been  given  him  by  the  senate : 
all  this,  while  on  earth  he  deprived  him  of,  after  his  death  he  re- 
stored.   But  what  words  did  he  make  use  of  to  justify  such  a  pro- 
ceeding ?    One  while  he  says,  that  it  seems  reasonable  to  him ; 
another,  not  unreasonable.     A  strange  way  of  talking  !  but  Cae- 
sar never  said  that  any  thing  seemed  reasonable  to  him  which  we 
asked  for  Dejotarus,   for  whose  interest  I  always  appeared  in  his 
absence.     A  promissory  note  for  above  .3^78,000,   without  my 
knowledge,  or  that  of  any  of  the  king's  friends,  was,  by  his  am- 
bassadors, good  men  indeed,  but  unexperienced,  drawn  up  in 
Fulvia's  apartment,  where  many  other  things  have  been,  and  still 
are,  prostituted  to  sale.     I  think  you  should  consider  well,  what 
you  are  to  do  with  this  note.     For  the  king,  of  himself,  without 
having  recourse  to  any  of  Caesar's  papers,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of 
his  death,  recovered  what  belonged  to  him  by  his  own  bravery. 
As  he  was  a  wise  prince,   he  knew  well,   that  what  tyrants  took 
away,  the  injured  party,  upon  the  death  of  the  t\Tant,  had  a  right 
to  recover.     No  lawyer,  then,  not  even  that  fellow,  who  is  em- 
ployed as  a  lawyer  by  none  but  you,  and  who  advised  you  to  this 
step,  pretends  that  his  note  gives  you  a  title  to  what  was  reco- 
vered before  it  was  granted :  for  he  did  not  buy  it  of  you ;  but 
was  in  possession  of  it,  before  you  sold  him  what  was  his  own. 
He  acted  like  a  man ;  we,  like  despicable  poltroons :  for  we  de- 
test the  tyrant,  and  yet  defend  his  acts. 

Sect.  XXXVIII.  WTiy  then  should  I  mention  the  numberless 
memorandums  and  notes  of  hand,  which  several  persons  even 
make  it  their  business  to  counterfeit,  and  sell  as  publicly  as  if 
they  were  gladiators  bills?  Hence  it  is,  that  such  prodigious 
Leaps  of  money  are  now  piled  Up  at  his  house,  that  it  is  weighed 
cut,  not  told.  But  how  blind  is  avarice  !  A  bill  is  lately  stuck 
up,  by  which  the  richest  cities  of  Crete  are  exempted  from  taxes : 
and  it  is  decreed,  that  after  the  proconsulate  of  M.  Binitus,  Crete 
shaU  be  no  longer  a  province.  Are  you  in  your  senses  ?  ought 
you  not  to  be  bound  ?  Can  Crete,  by  any  decree  of  Caesar's,  be 
made  free,  after  the  proconsulate  of  Brutus,  when  Brutus  had  no- 
thing to  do  with  Crete  while  Caesar  was  alive  ?  But,  lest  you 
should  think  there  is  nothing  in  this,  you  have,  by  the  traffic  of 
such  a  decree,  actually  lost  the  province  of  Crete.  In  a  word, 
5<Jver  was  anv  thing  bought,  that  Antony  is  not  readv  tosell: 

T  t 
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defuerit  hie  venditor.     Et  rl^  exsiillhus  legem,  quam  fixisti,  Cae- 
sar tulit  ?  inillins  insertnr  cal^n^itjit^p] :  tantum  queror,  primum 
eorum  reditus  inquinatos,  quorum  causam  dissimilem  Caesar  ju- 
dicaverit :  deinde  neseio  cur  reliquis  idem  non  tribuas :  neque 
enim  plus  quam  tres  aut  quatuor  reliqui  sunt :  qui  simili  in  cada- 
mitate  sunt,  cur  tua  misericordia  simili  non  fruuntur?  cur  eos 
habes  in  loco  patrui  ?  de  quo  ferre,  cum  de  reKquis  ferres,  noluisti ; 
quem  etiam  ad  censuram  petendam  impulisti,  eamque  petitionem 
tomparasti,  quae  et  risus  hominum  et  querelas  moveret  J  Cur  au- 
teni  ea  comitia  non  habuisti?  (81)  an  quia  tribunus  pfebis  sinis- 
trum  fulmen  nuntiabat  ?  cum  tua  quid  interest,  nulla  auspicia 
sint;  cum  tuorum,  turn  sis  religiosus.     Quid!  eundem  (82)  in 
septemviratu  nonne  destituisti  ?  intervenit  enim :  quid  metuisti  ? 
credo,  ne  salvo  capite  negare  non  posses :  omnibus  eum  contume- 
liis  onerasti,  quem  patris  loco,  si  ulla  in  te  pietas  esset,  colere  de^ 
bebas ;  filiam  ejus,  sororem  tuam,  ejccisti,  alia  conditione  qu^esita, 
et  ante  perspecta :  non  est  satis  ;  probri  insimulasti  pudicissimam 
foeminam.     Quid  est,  qitod  addi  possit  ?  Contentus  eo  non  fuisti ; 
frequentissimo  senatu  kalendis  Jan.  sedente  patruo,  hanc  tibi  esse 
cum  Dolabella  odii  causam  ausus  es  dicere,  (83)  qucKl  ab  eo  sororl 
et  uxori  tuae  stuprum  oblatum  esse  comperisses.     Quis  interpre- 
tari  potest,  impudentior-ne,  qui  in  senatu ;  an  improbior,  qui  in 
Dolabellam;  an  impurior,  qui  patre  audient«;  an  crudelior,  qui 
in  illara  miseram  tarn  spurce,  tam  impie  dixeris  ? 

XXXI A.  Sed  ad  cliirographa  redeamus :  quae  fuit  tua  cogni- 
tio  ?  acta  enim  Caesaris  pacis  causa  confirraata  sunt  a  senatu : 
quae  quidem  Caesar  egisset,  non  ea  quae  Caesarem  egisse  dixisset 
Antonius.  Unde  ista  erumpunt  ?  qtio  auctore  prot'eruntur  ?  si 
sunt  falsa,  cur  probantur  ?  si  vera,  cur  veneunt  ?  At  sic  placuerat, 
ut  ex  kalendis  Juniis  de  Caesaris  actis  cum  consilio  cognosceretis. 
Quod  fuit  consilium?  quem  unquam  advocasti?  quas  kulendas 
Junias  exspectasti  ?  an  eas,  ad  quas  te,  peragratis  veteranorum 
Goloniis,  stipatum  armis  retuli&ti  ?    O  praeclaram  illam  percursa™ 


NOTES. 


(81)  AtKjuia  tribunttt  plebis  snuslriim 
fulmen  nuntiabat?]  When  thunder  was 
heard  to  the  left,  it  was  locked  upon  as  a 
happy  presage,  upon  every  other  occa- 
sion but  that  of  holding  the  comitia, 
■when  it  was  deemed  an  unhappy  one. 

(8"2)  In  septemviratu  nonne  destituis- 
ti ?]  Seven  commissioners  called  the  sep- 
temviri,  were  appointed  for  taking  care 
of  the  feasts  appointed  in  honour  of  the 
gods.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  Ci- 
cero here  means  one  of  the  seven  coni- 
missioneis  appointed  after  Caesar's  death 


for  dividing  the  Campanran  and  Leon- 
tine  lands. 

(83)  Q,uod  ab  eo  sorori  et  uxori  tu  ,e 
sluprum  oblatum  esse  comperisses.]  Anto- 
ny's declaring  that  the  ground  of  his 
quarrel  with  Dolabella,  was  his  having 
caught  him  in  an  attempt  to  debauch  his 
wife  Antonia,  the  daughter  of  his  uncle, 
was  probably  without  any  foundation, 
and  contrived  only  to  colour  his  divorce 
with  her,  and  his  late  marriage  witli  Ful- 
via,  the  widow  of  Clodius. 
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Did  Caesar  too  pass  the  law  concerning  exiles,  which  yoU'^sttick 
up  ?  I  insult  Hojnan  upon  his  misfortune ;  I  only  complain,  in  the 
first  place,  that  they,  whose  case  Caesar  thought  to  be  different, 
have  been  scandalously  put  upon  a  footing  as  to  their  return 
from  banishment  t  in  the  next  place,  I  camiot  perceive  why  you 
should  not  extend  this  favour  to  all ;  for  there  are  not  above 
three  or  four  excepted  :  why  should  not  those  who  are  involved 
in  the  same  calamity,  be  equally  the  objects  of  your  compassion? 
why  do  you  treat  them  as  you  do  youi'  uncle,  whom  you  would 
not  pardon,  when  you  pardoned  the  rest ;  whom  you  urged  how- 
ever to  stand  for  the  censorship,  and  drew  up  a  petition  for  that 
purpose,  which  excited  both  the  laughter  and  indignation  of  man- 
kind ?  But  why  did  not  you  hold  that  comitia  ?  was  it  because  a 
tribune  of  the  people  declared  that  it  thundered  to  the  left? 
Mlien  your  own  interest  is  concerned,  the  auspices  are  consider- 
ed as  nothing ;  when  that  of  your  friends,  then  you  are  strictly 
religious.  What !  did  you  not  desert  him,  when  he  put  up  for 
being  a  septemvir  ?  But  he  asked  for  his  money ;  what  vVte-  you  v 
afraid  of?  lest  you  could  not  refuse  to  pay  him,  I  suppose,  if  he  was 
once  restored.  You  loaded  a  man  with  all  manner  of  reproaches, 
whom  you  ought  to  have  revered  like  a  father,  had  you  had  the 
least  spaVk  of  filial  piety.  His  daughter,  your  own  cousin,  you 
turned  away,  having  first  looked  out  and  bargained  for  another 
match.  Yet  this  was  not  enough :  you  defamed  a  woman  of  the 
strictest  honour.  Could  any  thing  be  added  to  this  ?  yes,  you 
went  farther  stHl.  You  had  the  assurance  to  say,  on  the  first  of 
January,  in  a  full  senate,  where  your  uncle  was  present,  that  the 
ground  of  your  enmity  to  Dolabella  wjis  ycfur  having  found  out 
that  he  attempted  to  debauch  your  cousin  and  wife.  Wlio  can 
determine  which  was  the  greatest  on  this  occasion,  your  impu- 
dence in  the  senate,  youi-  villany  against  Dolabella,  your  indeli- 
cacy before  your  father,  or  your  cruelty  in  using  such  base  and 
unbecoming  language  against  an  unfortunate  lady  ? 

Sect.  XXXIX.  But  let  us  return  to  the  notes  of  hand.  Ho\v 
came  you  to  take  these  thijigs  under  your  cognizance  ?  for  Caesar's 
acts  were  confirmed  by  the  senate  for  the  sake  of  peace ;  at  least, 
what  Caesar  enacted,  not  what  Antony  says  he  enacted.  Whence 
are  they  issued?  by  whose  authority  are  they  produced?  If  ficti- 
tious, why  are  they  approved  of?  if  genuine,  why  are  they  exposed 
to  sale?  But  it  was  agreed  upon,  that,  from  the  first  ef  June,  the 
consuls  should,  with  assistance,  take  cognizance  of  Caesar's  acts. 
Who  were  these  assistants  ?  whom  did  you  ever  suinmon  ?  what 
kalen(Js  of  June  did  you  wait  for?  Those,  wh^'li'dvjrig"*made  a 
tour  through  all  the  colonies  of  the  veterans^  you  returned  to 
Rome,  attended  bv  armed  men  ?  What  a  gloriourtour  that  was 
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tionem  tuam  mense  Aprili  atque  Maio,  turn,  (S*)  cum  etiam  Ca- 
puam  deducere  coloniam  eonatus  es !  Quemadmodum  illinc  abi- 
eris,  vel  potius  pene  non  abieris,  scimus:  cui  tu  urbi  minitaris ; 
iitiiiam  conere,  ut  aliquando  illud  pene  tollatur.  At  quam  nobilis 
est  tua  ilia  peregrinatio  ?  quid  prandiorum  apparatus,  quid  furi- 
osam  vinolentiam  tuam  proferam  ?  tua  ista  detrimenta  sunt,  ilia 
nostra.  Agrum  Campanum,  qui  cum  de  vectigalibus  eximebatur, 
ut  miKtibus  daretur,  tamen  infligi  magnum  reipublicae  vulnus 
putabamus :  hunc  tu  compransoribus  tuis,  et  collusoribus  divide- 
bas ;  mimos  dico  et  mimas,  P.  C.  in  agro  Campano  collocates. 
Quid  jam  querar  de  agro  Leontino  ?  quandoquidem  hae  quondam 
arationes,  Campana  et  Leontina,  in  populi  Romani  patrimonio 
grandi  foenore,  et  fructuosae  ferebantur.  Medico  tria  millia  juge- 
rum,  quasi  te  sanum  fecisset ;  rhetori  duo,  quasi  disertum  facere 
potuisset.     Sed  ad  iter,  Italiamque  redeamus. 

XL.  Deduxisti  coloniam  Casilinum,  quo  Caesar  ante  deduxe- 
rat.  Consuluisti  me  per  literas  de  Capua  tu  quidem,  (sed  idem  ^ 
Casilino  respondissem,)  possesne,  ubi  colonia  esset,  eo  coloniam 
novarii  jure  deducere :  negavi  in  eam  coloniam,  quae  esset  auspi- 
cate) deducta,  dum  esset  incolumis,  coloniam  novam  jure  deduci : 
colonos  novos  adscribi  posse  rescripsi :  tu  autem,  insoleritia  elatus, 
omni  auspiciorum  jure  turbato,  Casilinum  coloniam  deduxisti,  quo 
erat  paucis  annis  ante  deducta,  ut  vexillum  toUeres,  et  aratrum 
circumduceres ;  cujus  quidem  vomere  portam  Capuae  pene  per- 
strinxisti,  ut  florentis  coloniae  territorium  minueretur.  Ab  hac 
perturbatione  religionum  advolas,(85)  in  M.  Varronis,  sanctissimi 
atque  integerrimi  viri,  Tundum  Cassinatem:  quo  jure?  quo  ore? 
eodem,  inquies,  quo  in  haeredum  L.  Rubrii,  quo  in  ha^edum 
L.  Turselii  praedia,  quo  in  reliquas  innumerabiles  pbssessiones. 
Et  si  ab  hasta,  valeat  hasta,  valeant  tabulae,  modo  Caesaris,  non 
tuae :  quibus  debuisti,  non  quibus  tu  te  liberavisti.  Varronis  qui- 
dem Cassinatem  fundum  quis  veniisse  dicit  ?  quis  hastam  istius 
venditionis  vidit  ?  quis  vocem  praeconis  audivit  ?  Misisse  te  dici^ 
Alexandriam,  qui  emeret  e  Caesare ;  ipsum  enim  exspectare  mag- 


NOTES. 


(84)  Cum  eliam  Capuam  coloniavi  de- 
ducere eonatus  es  /]  Antony,  in  order  to 
engage  the  veteran  soldiers  to  his  ser- 
vice, wanted  to  give  them  the  Capuan 
lands,  and  to  settle  a  new  colony  there. 
He  went  to  Capua,  in  order  to  divide 
the  lands;  but  the  inhabitants  made  a 
wigorous  resistance,  and  had  almost  put 
him  to  death. 


(85)  In  M.  Varronis,  sanclissimi  alq 
integerrimi  viri.']  Varro  was  a  senator  i 
the  first  distinction,  both  for  birth  aiu 
merit;   Cicero's  intimate  friend,  and  es 
teemed  the  most  learned  man  of  Rome. 
He   had  served  as  Pompey's  lieutenant 
in  Spain,  in  the  beginning  of  the  war ; 
but  after  the  defeat  of  Afranius  and  Pe. 
treius,  quitted  his  arms,  and  retired  ' 
his  studies. 
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of  yours,  in  the  months  of  April  and  May,  when  you  attempted 
to  settle  a  colony  at  Capua  !  How  you  left  that  place,  or  rather  how 
near  vou  were  never  to  have  left  it,  we  all  know.  You  threaten 
that  city.  I  wish  you  would  proceed  so  far,  -^  that  the  near  I  just 
now  mentioned,  may  be  no  longer  necessary.  But  what  a  noble, 
progress  that  was  of  yours !  why  should  1  mention  your  grand 
entertainments,  or  your  excessive  drinking  ?  Tlie  one  was  your 
loss,  the  other  ours.  When  the  lands  of  Campania  were  exempt- 
ed from  taxes,  that  they  might  be  divided  among  the  soldiers,  we 
thought  a  deep  woimd  was  given  to  the  consitution ;  but  you  di- 
vided them  among  your  fellow-debauchees  and  gamesters.  Actors 
and  actresses,  I  say,  conscript  fathers,  are  now  settled  in  the  ter- 
ritories of  Campania.  Why  should  I  now  complain  of  the  Leon- 
tine  lands  ?  and  yet  these  territories  were  once  a  rich  inheritance 
to  the  Roman  people,  and  brought  in  a  large  revenue  to  the  pub- 
lic treasur}'.  Three  thousand  acres  to  a  physician,  as  if  he  could 
have  made  you  sound ;  two  thousand  to  a  rhetoric-master,  as  if 
he  could  possibly  have  made  you  eloquent.  But  let  us  return  to 
your  journey,  and  to  Italy. 

Sect.  XL.  You  settled  a  colony  at  Casiiinum,  where  Caesar 
had  settled  one  before.  You  consulted  me  indeed  by  letters  con- 
cerning Capua  (I  should  have  returned  you  the  same  answer  as 
to  Casiiinum),  whether  you  could  lawfully  introduce  a  new  colony 
into  a  place  where  a  colony  had  been  already  settled.  I  denied 
that  a  new  colony  could  lawfully  be  introduced,  while  a  colony  that 
was  settled  by  proper  auspices  ^vas  unimpaired  :  but  I  wrote  you 
word,  that  new  planters  might  be  added  to  the  former.  But  you, 
elated  with  pride,  and  disregarding  all  the  laws  of  auspices,  settled 
a  colony  at  Casiiinum,  where  dhe  had  been  planted  a  few  years 
before,  that  you  might  raise  a  standard,  and  drive  round  a  plough, 
whoscLshare  almost  grazed  upon  the  gate  of  Capua,  that  you  might 
lessen  the  teiritorj-  of  a  flourishing  colony.  From  this  violation  of 
what  was  sacred,  you  flew  to  the  Cassinian  estate  of  M.  Varro,  a 
man  of  the  greatest  honour  and  integrity.  By  what  right  ?  with 
what  face?  The  same,  yon  will  say,  with  which  you  seized  upon 
the  estates  of  the  heirs  of  L.  Rubrius  and  L.  Turselius:  with 
which  you  thrust  yourself  into  a  great  many  other  possessions. 
Vou  bought  this  estate  at  a  sale,  you'll  say :  let  the  sale  be  legal, 
let  the  bills  be  legal,  provided  they  be  Caesar's,  not  your  own ; 
those  by  which  you  AYas  a  debtor,  not  those  by  which  you  cleared 
yourself.  But  wlio  can  say  that  ^'arro's  Cassinian  estates  were 
sold  ?  who  ever  saw  that  sale  ?  who  heard  the  voice  of  the  auc- 
tioneer? You  say  that  you  sent  a  person  to  Alexandria,  to  buy 
it  of  Caesar  :  for  it  would  have  been  too  long,  it  seems,  to  wait 
till  he  himself  should  come  to  Rome.     But  who  ever  heard  (and 
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num  fult:  quis  vero  audivit  unquam  (nullius  ^utem  salus  curae 
pluribus  fuit)  cle  fortunis  Varronis  rem  ulUm  esse  detractam? 
Quod  si  etiam  scripsit  ad  te  Caesar,  ut  redderes ;  quid  satis  potest 
dici  de  tanta  impudentia?  Remove' gladios  illos  parumper,  quosi 
videmus  :  jam  iiitelliges,  aliam  causam  esse  hastae  Caesaris,  aliaru 
confidentiae  et  temeritatis  tuae ;  non  enim  te  dominus  modo  ilUs 
gedibus,  sed  quivis  amicus,  vicinus,  hospes,  procurator  arcebit. 

XLI.  At  quam  mnltos  dies  in  ea  villa  turpissime  es  perbaccha- 
tus?  ab  hora  tertia  bibebatiir,  ludebatur,  vomebatur.  O  tecta 
ipsa  misera,  qudm  dispart  dommo !  quanquam  quomodo  iste  do- 
minus ?  sed  tamen  quam  a  dispari  tenebantur !  studiorum  eniin 
suorum  M.  Varro  voluit  esse  illud,  non  libidinum  diversorium : 
quae  in  ilia  villa  anted  dicebantur  ?  quae  cogitabantur  ?  quae  li- 
teris  mandabantur?  jura  populi  Romani,  monumenta  majarum, 
pmnis  sapientiae  ratio  omnisque  doctrinae.  At  vero,  te  inquilino 
(non  enim  domino)  personabant  omnia  vocibus  ebriorum :  nata- 
pant  pavimenta  vino :  madebant  parietes :  ingenui  pueri  cum  me- 
ritoriis,  scorta  inter  matresfamilias  versabantur.  (86)  Cassino  sa- 
lutatum  yeniebant,  Aquino,  Interamna:  admissus  est  nemo;  jure 
id  quidem.  In  homine  enim  turpissimo  obsolebant  dignitatis  in- 
signia. Cum  inde  Romam  proficiscens  ad  Aquinum  accederet, 
obviam  ei  processit  (ut  est  frequens  municipium)  magna  sane  mul- 
titudo;  at  iste  operta  lectica  latus  est  per  oppidum,"ut  mortuus. 
Stultc  Aquinates;  sed  tamen  in  via  habitabant:  quid  Anagnini? 
qui,  cum  essent  devii  [obviam  ei]  dcscepderant,  ut  istum,  tanquam 
si  esset  consul,  salutarent:  ircredibile  dictu;  tamen  inter  om- 
nes  constabat,  neminem  esse  resalutatum ;  praesertim  cum  duos 
secum  Anagninos  haberet,  Mustellam  et  Laconem ;  quorum  alter 
gladiorum  est  princeps,  alter  poculorum.  Quid  ego  illas  istius 
minas  contumeliasque  commemorem,  quibus  invectus  est  in  Sidi- 
cinos  ?  vexavit  Puteolanos,  quod  C.  Cassium,  quod  Brutos  patro- 
nos  adoptassent :  magno  quidem  judicio,  studio,  benevolentia,  ca- 
ritate ;  non  ut  te,  (87)  ut  BasUum,  vi  et  armis,  et  alios  vestri  simi- 
les^ quos  clientps  nemo  habere  velit,  non  modo  esse  illoruni  cliens.  ^ 


NOTES. 


(86)  Cassino  saluteUum  veniehant,  Aqui- 
iio,  InteramnaP\  Cassinum  was  a  town  of 
Campania,  now  called  Mvnte  Cassino. 
Aquinum  was  a  town  of  the  Latins,  near 
Samniuni ;  it  was  the  place  of  Juvenal's 
iirth,  and  is  now  called  Aqjiino.  Inter- 
amna was  a  town  of  Can)pania,  not  far 
from  Aquinum  j  it  derived  its  name  from 


its  situation  between  the  rivers  Melpis 
and  Liris. 

(87)  Ut  Basilum.]  This  Basilus,  It 
seems,  was  a  person  of  a  very  infamous 
character,  and  a  great  temporizer;  as 
appears  from  his  joining  Pompey  in  the 
civil  wars,  and  afterwards  associating 
himself  with  Antony.         y 
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yet  there  was  no  man  for  whose  welfare  the  pubHc  was  more  con- 
cerned) that  any  part  of  Varro's  estate  was  sequestiated  !  yet  if 
it  should  appear  that  Caesar  wrote  to  you  to  restore  it,  what  can 
be  said  bad  enough  of  such  monstrous  unpudence  ?  Remove  those 
swords  a  Uttle  which  are  now  before  our  eyes,  and  you  shall  in- 
stantly see  the  difference  betv.ixt  Caesar's  authority  for  ordering 
a  sale,  and  yoiur  audacious  presumption :  for,  not  only  the  pro- 
prietor of  that  estate,  but  any  friend,  neighbour,  guest,  or  steward 
of  his,  shall  have  it  in  his  power  to  drive  you  from  it. 

Sect.  XLI.  Yet  for  how  many  days  did  you  shamefully  revel 
in  that  villa  ?  from  the  third  hour  there  was  nothing  but  drinking, 
gaming,  and  vomiting.  O  unfortunate  dwelling,  iv/za!  a  different 
master  n-as  there !  though  how  can  he  be  called  the  master  ?  yet 
how  unlike  its  former  possessor  !  for  M.  Varro  intended  it  should 
be  a  retreat  for  study,  and  not  a  haunt  for  lewdness.  In  that  villa, 
what  was  formerly  the  subject  of  conversation  ?  what  of  medita- 
tion ?  what  was  committed  to  writing  ?  The  constitution  of  Rome; 
the  monuments  of  our  ancestors ;  every  subject  of  learning  and 
philosophy.  But  while  you  was  tenant  there,  (for  you  was  not 
master, )  nothing  was  to  be  heard  but  the  noise  of  chunkards ;  the 
pavements  floated,  the  walk  were  stained  with  wine ;  free-born 
youths  of  hberal  education  were  confounded  with  catamites,  and 
matrons  with  conunon  strumpets.  People  came  from  Cassinum, 
Aquinum,  and  Interamna,  to  pay  you  their  compliments :  not  one 
was  admitted.  And  this  indeed  was  right:  for  the  ensigns  of  con- 
sular dignity  were  disgraced  by  so  infamous  a  fellow.  In  his  re- 
turn from  thence  to  Rome,  when  he  came  to  Aquinum,  great 
numbers  (for  it  is  a  populous  to\^Ti)  came  out  to  meet  him ;  but 
he  was  carried  through  the  streets  in  a  covered  litter,  as  if  he  had 
been  dead.  The  inhabitants  of  Aquinum  acted  fooUshly ;  yet  what 
could  they  do  ?  they  lived  on  the  road.  But  what  shall  we  say  of 
the  Anagnini  ?  who,  though  they  lived  off  the  road,  yet  came  down 
and  complimented  him,  as  if  he  had  been  really  a  consul.  It  is 
incredible  to  relate,  yet  all  agree  that  he  returned  no  co  phments; 
which  is  the  more  surprising,  as  he  had  two  inhabitants  ot  Anagni 
in  his  train,  Mustella  and  Laco ;  the  one  an  excellent  fencer,  the 
other  an  excellent  drinker.  Why  should  I  mention  the  threats 
and  abuses  he  threw  out  against  the  Sidicineans  ?  He  oppressed 
the  inhabitants  of  Puteoli,  for  putting  themselves  under  the  pa- 
tronage of  C.  Cassius,  and  the  Bruti ;  which  they  certainly  did 
from  principle,  fi'om  inclination,  from  finendship,  and  affe-  ; 
not  from  dread  and  terror,  which  forced  them  to  follow  yoi 
Basilus,  whom  nobody  woiUd  chuse  as  clients,  much  k^ 
patrons. 
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XLII.  Interea  dum  tu  abes,  qui  dies  ille  collegae  tui  fuit,  cum 
illud,  quod  tu  venerari  solebas,  bustum  in  foro  evertit  ?  qua  re  tibi 
nuntiata,  ut  constabat  inter  eos,  qui  una  fuerunt,  concidisti :  quid 
evenerit  postea,  nescio :  metum  credo  valuisse,  et  arma.  CoUegam 
quidem  de  caelo  detraxisti ;  efFecistique  pon  tu  quidem  etiam  nunc,rt 
ut  sit  similis  tui,  sed  certe,  ut  dissimilis  esset  sui.  Qui  vero  reditus 
inde  Romam?  quae  perturbatio  totius  urbis  ?  (88)memineramus 
Cinnam  nimis  potentem ;  (89)  Syllam  postea  dominantem,  modo 
Caesarem  regnantem  videramus :  erant  fortasse  gladii,  sed  ii  abscon- 
diti,  nee  ita  multi ;  ista  vero  quae  et  quanta  barbaria  est !  agmine 
quadrato  cum  gladiis  sequuntur  milites :  scutorum  lecticas  portari 
videmus.  Atque  his  quidem  jam  inveteratis,  P.  C.  consuetudine 
obduruimus :  kalendis  Juniis,  cum  in  senatum,  ut  erat  constitu- 
tuni,  venire  vellemus,  metu  perterriti  repente  diffugimus :  at  iste, 
qui  senatu  non  egeret,  neque  desideravit  quemquam,  et  potius  dis- 
cessu  nostro  laetatus  est,  statim  ilia  mirabilia  facinora  efFecit :  qui 
chirograph  a  Caesaris  defendisset  lucri  sui  causa,  is  leges  Caesar  is, 
easque  praeclaras,  ut  rempublicam  concutere  posset,  evertit ;  nu- 
merum  annorum  provinciis  prorogavit ;  idemque,  cum  actorum 
Caesaris  defensor  esse  deberet,  et  in  publicis,  et  in  privatis  rebus 
acta  Caesai'is  rescidit.  In  publicis  actis  nihil  est  lege  gravius :  in 
privatis  firmissimum  est  testamentum.  Leges  alias  sine  promul- 
gatione  sustulit :  alias,  ut  tolleret  promulgatas,  promulgavit.  Tes- 
^raentum  irritum  fecit ;  quod  etiam  infimis  civibus  semper  obten- 

NOTES. 


(88)  Memineramus  Cinnam  nimis  po- 
tentem.] Cinna  was  a  person  of  consular 
dignity,  cotemporary  with  S^lla,  whose 
decrees,  in  his  absence,  when  he  was  at- 
tempting to  reverse,  he  was  driven  out 
of  Rome  by  his  colleague  Octavius,  with 
yix  of  the  tribunes,  and  deposed  from  the 
consulship.  Upon  this  he  raised  an  army, 
and  recalled  Marius,  who  having  joined 
his  forces  with  him,  entered  Rome  in  a 
hostile  manner,  and  with  the  most  hor- 
rible cruelty  ^ut  all  Sylla's  friends  to  the 
sword,  without  regard  to  age,  dignity,  or 
former  services. 

(89)  Syllam  postea  dominantem.]  Sylla 
was  descended  of  a  noble  and  patrician 
family,  which  yet,  through  the  indolence 
of  his  ancestors,  had  made  no  figure  in 
the  republic  for  many  generations,  and 
was  aln  ost  sunk  into  obscurity  ;  till  he 
produced  it  again  into  light,  by  aspiring 
to  the  honours  of  the  state.  Marius  and 
he  served  as  lieutenants  in  the  Marsic  or 
social  war,  wher^  Sylla  distinguished 
himself  by  his  courage  and  bravery,  and, 
as  a  reward  of  his  services,  was  raised  to 


the  consulship.  A  civil  war  breaking  out 
soon  afrer  betwixt  him  and  Marius,  in 
which  he  had  the  advantage,  he  reveng- 
ed himself  in  the  most  barbarous  manner 
upon  the  Marian  faction ;  and  by  the 
detestable  method  of  a  proscription,  of 
which  he  was  the  first  author  and  inven- 
tor, exercised  a  more  infamous  cruelty  in 
Rome,  than  had  ever  been  practised  in 
cold  blood,  in  that,  or  perhaps  in  any 
other  city.  As  soon  as  the  proscriptions 
were  over,  he  was  declared  dictator, 
without  any  limitation  of  time.  Jelng 
invested  by  the  office  with  absolute  au- 
thority, he  made  many  useful  regulations 
for  the  better  order  of  the  government ; 
and  by  the  plenitude  of  his  power, 
changed  in  a  great  measure  the  whole 
constitution  of  it,  from  a  demorratical  to 
an  aristocratical  form,  by  advancing  the 
prerogative  of  the  senate,  and  depress- 
ing that  of  the  people.  That  he  might 
not  be  suspected  of  aiming  at  a  perpetual 
tyranny,  and  a  total  subversion  of  the 
republic,  he  suflFered  the  consuls  to  be 
chosen  in  the  regular  manner,  and  to 
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Sect.  XLII.  In  the  mean  time,  during  your  absence,  what  a 
glorious  day  was  that  to  your  colleague,  when  he  demolished  that 
monument  in  the  forum,  which  you  used  to  worship  ?  at  the  news 
of  which,  we  are  told  by  those  who  were  present,  you  fainted  away. 
What  happened  after  that,  I  know  not ;  I  suppose,  fear  and  the 
dread  of  arms  then  prevailed.  You  drew  your  colleague  down 
from  that  glorious  height  to  which  his  merit  had  raised  him, 
and  rendered  him  not  so  bad  as  yourself  indeed,  but  surely  very 
unlike  to  Dolabella.  But  what  was  your  return  from  thence  to 
Rome  ?  what  confusion  was  the  whole  city  thrown  into  ?  We 
remembered  Cinna  too  powerful;  we  had  seen  Sylla  afterward* 
tyrannising ;  and  had  just  beheld  the  usurpation  of  Caesar.  These 
had  swords  perhaps,  but  they  were  sheathed,  and  few  in  number. 
But  on  that  occasion,  how  detestable,  and  how  great  were  the 
barbarities  you  committed  !  Battalions  of  soldiers,  with  swords 
in  their  hands,  followed  you ;  and  we  saw  litters  carried  along, 
filled  with  bucklers.  But  these  objects,  conscript  fathers,  were 
so  frequent  and  so  familiar  to  us,  that  we  became  quite  insensible 
to  them.  On  the  first  of  June,  when  we  would  have  met  in  the 
f«nate,  according  to  appointment,  struck  with  sudden  fear,  each 
of  us  fled.  But  he  who  neither  wanted  a  senate,  nor  wished  for 
the  counsels  of  any  person,  but  rather  rejoiced  at  our  departure, 
immediately  put  in  execution  those  wonderful  acts  of  his.  He 
who  had  defended  Caesar's  notes  while  he  could  gain  any  thing 
by  it,  abolished  Caesar's  laws,  and  those  salutary  ones,  that  he 
might  overthrow  the  constitution.  He  prorogued  the  nmnber  of 
years  for  holding  provinces ;  and  this  man,  who  ought  to  have 
been  the  defender  of  Caesar's  acts,  repealed  them ;  both  those  of 
a  public,  and  those  of  a  private  nature.  In  public  affairs,  nothing 
is  of  more  weight  than  a  law ;  in  private,  nothing  of  greateHw-ce 
than  a  will.  Some  laws  he  abolished  without  promulgation  ^|»rs 
lie  stuck  up,  that  he  might  abolish  those  already  promuIgSlR^e 
made  a  will  of  no  effect ;  which  is  always  valid  even  amongst  the 
meanest' citizen?.     The  statues  and  pictures,  which  Caesar,  to- 


NOTES, 


govern,  as  usual,  in  all  the  ordinary  af- 
liirs  of  the  city;  whilst  he  employed 
himself  particularly  in  reforming  the  dis- 
crders  of  the  state,  by  putting  his  new- 
Jaws  in  execution.  He  afterwards  laid 
down  the  dictatorship,  and  restored  li- 
berty to  the  republic ;  and,  with  an  un- 
CJmmon  greatness  of  mind,  lived  many 
nonths  as  a  private  senator,  and  with 
perfect  security,  in  that  city  where  he 
tad  exercised  the  most  bloody  tyranny. 


Cicero,  though  he  had  a  good  opinion  of 
his  cause,  yet  detested  the  inhumanity  of 
his  victory ;  and  never  speaks  of  him 
I  with  respect,  nor  of  his  government  but 
as  a  proper  tyranny;  calling  him  a  mas- 
ter of  three  most  pestilent  vices,  luxury, 
avarice,  and  cruelty.  A  little  before  his 
death,  he  made  his  own  epitaph,  the  sum 
of  which  was,  "  that  no  man  had  ever 
"  gone  beyond  him,  in  doing  good  to  his 
"  friends,  or  hurt  to  his  eaemies." 
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turn  est.  Signa,  tabulas,  quas  populo  Caesar  una  cum  hortis  lega- 
vit,  eas  hie  partim  inTioftbs  Poriipeii  deportavit,  partiini  In  vfllam 
Scipionis. 

XLIII.  Et  tu  in  Caesaris  memoria  diligens  ?  tu  ilium  amas 
mortiium  ?  Quern  is  majorem  honorem  consccutus  erat,  quam  ut 
halicret  pulvinar,  simulacrum,  fastigium,  flaminem?  Est  ergo 
flamen,  ut  Jovi,  ut  Marti,  ut  Quirino,  sic  Divo  Julio  Marcus 
Antonius  ?  Quid  igitur  cessas  ?  cur  non  inaugurare  ?  Sume  diem : 
vide,  qui  to  inauguret :  collegae  sumus ;  nemo  negabit.  O  detes- 
tabilem  hominem,  sive  quod  tyranni  sacerdos  es,  sive  quod  mor- 
tui  !  Quaero  deinceps,  num  hodiernus  dies  qui  sit  ignores  ?  ne- 
scis,  heri  quartum  in  Circo  diem  ludorum  Romanorum  fuisse  ?  te 
autem  ipsum  ad  populum  tulisse,  ut  quintus  praeterea  dies  Caesari 
tribueretur  ?  (90)  Cur  non  sumus  praetextati  ?  cur  honorem  Cae- 
sari tua  lege  datum  deseri  patimui:  ?  An  supplicationes  addendo 
diem  contaminari  passus  es,  pulvinaria  noluisti  ?  aut  undique  re- 
ligionem  tolle,  aut  usquequaque  conserva.  Quaeres;  placeatne 
mihi  pulvinar  esse,  fastigium,  flaminem  ?  mihi  vero  nihil  istorum 
placet.  Sed  tu,  qui  acta  Caesaris  defendis,  quid  potes  dicere,  cur 
alia  defendas,  alia  non  cures  ?  nisi  forte  vis  fatcri,  te  omnia  quaes- 
tu  tuo,  non  illius  dignitate  metiri.  Quid  ad  hacc  tandem  ?  ex- 
pecto  eloquentiam  tuam ;  disertissimum  cognovi  avum  tuum ; 
(91)  at  te  etiam  apertiorem  in  dicendo  :  ille  nunquam  nudus  est 
concionatus  ;  tuum  hominis  simplicis  pectus  vidimus.  Responde- 
bisne  ad  haec  ?  aut  omnino  hiscere  audebis  ?  ecquid  reperies  ex 
tam  longa  oratione  raea,  cui  te  respondere  posse  confidas  ?  Sed 
praeterita  omit^amus. 

1||UV.  Hunc  unum  diem,  hunc  unum,  inquam,  hodiernum 
di^^Aqc  punctum  temporis,  quo  loquor,  defencfe,  si  pptes.  Cur 
arraiqrum  corona  senatus  septus  est  ?  cur  me  tui  satellites  cum 
gladiis  audiunt  ?  cur  valvae  Concordiae  non  patent  ?  cur  homi- 
nes omnium  gentium  maxime  barbaros,  Ityreos,  cum  sagittis  de- 
ducis  in  forum  ?  Praesidii  sui  causa  se  facere  dicit.  Nonne  igitur 
millid'^  perire  est  melius,  quam  in  sua  civitate  sine  armatorum  prae- 
sidio  non  posse  vivere  ?  Sed  nullum  est  istuc,  mihi  crede,  prjiesiT 
dium ;  caritate  et  beneyolentia  civium  ^eptum  oportet  esse,  noii 


NOTES. 


(90)  Cur  non  sumus  praetextati  ?'\  Such 
Roman  senators  as  were  actual  magi- 
strates of  the  city,  as  the  consuls,  prae- 
tors, aediles,  tribunes,  &c.  during  the 
year  of  their  magistracy,  always  wore 
the  praetexta,  or  a  gown  bordered  round 
with  a  stripe  of  purple  ;  in  which  habit 
also,  all  the  rest  of  the  senate  who  had 


already  borne  those  offices,  used  to  assist 
at  the  public  festivals  and  solemnities. 

(91)  jll  te  etiam  apertiorem  in  diem- 
do.]  Cicero  here  alludes  to  Antony's  ha- 
ranguing naked  during  the  festival  of  the 
Lupercalia.  There  is  an  ambiguity  in 
the  original,  which  it  is  scarce  possible 
to  preserve  in  an  English  translation. 
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gether  with  his  gardens,  had  left  as  a  legacy  to  the  Roman  peo- 
ple,*Jic  carried  off,  paitly  to  Ponipey's  gaidens,  partly  to  Scipio's 

country-seat. 

Sect.  XLIII.  And  are  you  watchful  over  Caesar's  memory  ? 
do  you  love  him  even  in  the  grave?  What  higher  honour  could 
he  possibly  attain  to,  than  to  have  a  sliw»e,  an  image,  a  pavilion, 
and  a  priest  ?  As  Jupiter,  as  Mars,  as  Romulus,  then  have  their 
priests,  is  M.  Antony  priest  to  the  deified  Caesar  ?  Why  do  you 
stop  here  ?  w  hy  are  not  you  consecrated  ?  Appoint  a  day ;  look 
out  for  some  person  to  consecrate  you  ;  we  are  colleagues  :  no- 
botly  will  oppose  it.  Detestable  wretch,  whether  considered  as 
the  priest  of  a  tyrant,  or  of  a  dead  man  !  I  ask  you,  then,  whe- 
ther you  know  what  a  day  this  is  ?  Are  you  ignorant  that  yes- 
terday was  the  fourth  day  of  the  Roman  ganies  in  the  Circus  ? 
that  you  yourself  proposed  to  the  peoplct  that  a  fifth  should  be 
dedicated  to  Caesar  ?  Why  then  are  we  not  in  our  proper  robes? 
why  do  we  suffer  an  honour  conferred  on  Caesar_,  by  your  law,  to 
be  neglected  ?  Can  you,  who  have  suffered  a  day  to  be  profaned, 
by  adding  supplications,  deny  him  shrines  ?  Either  destroy  reli- 
gion in  every  respect,  or  maintain  it  in  all.  You  will  ask,  per- 
haps, whether  I  approve  of  a  shrine,  a  pavilion,  and  a  priest?  I 
approve  then  of  none  of  them.  But  you,  who  defend  Caesar's 
acts,  what  reason  can  you  assign  for  .defending  some,  and  ne- 
glecting others  ?  unless  indeed  you  confess  Uiat  you  measure  eve- 
ry thing  by  your  own  interest,  not  by  his  dignity.  \\Tiat  answer 
can  you  make  to  these  things  ?  I  long  for  a  specimen  of  your 
oratorical  talents.  I  know  that  your  grandfathjer  was  a  man  of 
great  eloquence :  but  he  was  not  so  perspicuous^  in  speaking  as 
you  are.  He  never  harangued  naked ;  but  such  is  your  plainness 
and  simphcity,  that  you  laid  open  your  very  bosom  to  our  view. 
Will  you  make  no  answer  to  this  ?  won't  you  so  much  s^s  venture  ta 
open  your  mouth?  is  there  nothing  in  this  long  oration  of  mine, 
wliich  you  think  you  can  answer?     But  let  us  omit  what  is  past. 

Sect.  XLIV.  Defend,  if  you  can,  this  one  day,  this  present 
day,  I  say,  this  very  instant  of  time,  in  which  I  am  npw  speaking. 
"NV^hy  is  the  senate  beset  with  a  body  of  armed  men  ?  why  do  your 
guards  now  hear  me  with  swoi'ds  in  their  hands  ?  why  are  not  the 
doors  of  the  temple  of  Concord  thrown  open  ?  why  do  you  bring 
into  the  forum  the  Ityreans,  armed  with  darts :  a  race  tlie  most 
savage  of  all  mankind  ?  He  answers,  that  he  does  it  for  his  own 
safety.  Is  it  not  better  then  to  undergo  a  thousand  deaths,  than 
not  to  be  able  to  five  in  your  own  country  without  an  armed 
guard  ?  But,  believe  me,  that  is  no  guard.  The  hearts  and  af- 
'  factions  of  your  fellow-citizens,  and  not  your  arms,  must  be  your 
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armis-  Eripiet,  extorquebit  tibi  ista  populus  Ronjanus,  utinam 
salyis  nobis  !  sed  quoquo  modo  nobiscum  egeris,  dum  istjs  con§i- 
liis  uteris,  non  pqtes  esse,  mijii  crede,  diuturnus ;  etenim  ista  tua 
minime  ava;a  conjyx,  quam  ego  sine  cont^melia  describo,  (f)2)ni- 
miijm  debet  dm  populo  Romano  terti^m  pensjonem.  Habet  po- 
pulus Romapus,  ad  qups  gubernacula  reipublicae  deferat ;  qui 
ubicunque  terrarum  sunt,  ibi  est  omne  reipublipae  praesidiuni, 
vel  potius  ipsa  'respublica,  quae  s£  adhuc  tanturnmodo  ulta  est, 
nondum  recuperavit.  Haljet  quidem  certe  respublica  adolescentes 
nobilis^imos,  paratos  defensores :  quamdiu  voleiit,  illi  cedant,  ol^o 
consulentes;  tamen  a^republica  revocabuntur.  Et  nomen  pacis 
dulce  est,  et  ipsa  r^s  salutaris ;  sed  inter  paceiij  et  servitutem  plu- 
rimum  interest:  pax  e^t  tranquilla  libertas;  servitus  malprura 
omnium  postremum,  nqn  njodo  bello,  sed  morte  etiam  repellen- 
dum.  Quod  si  seipsos  illi  nostri  libera^ores  ^  conspectu  n'o^tro 
abstulerunt;  at  exemplum  facti  reliqu^runt :  illi,  quod  nemo  fece- 
rat,  fecerunt.'  Tarquinium  Brutus  bello  es't  persecutus  ;  qui 
tam.  rex  fiiit,  cum  esse  Romae  regem  licebat.  Sf).  Cassius,,  Sp. 
Melius,  M.  Ma\ilius,  propter  suspicionem  regni  appet^ndi  sunt 
necati :  hi  primi  cum  gladiis,  non  in,  regnum  appetentem,  sed  in 
regnantem  impetum  fecerunt ;  quod  cum  ipsum  factum  per  se 
praecl^rum  atque  djvinum  .est,  ti\m  expositum  ad  imitandum  ; 
praesertim  cuni  illi  eajn  gloriam  consecuti  sint,  quae  vix  caelo  ca- 
gi  posse  videa'tur.  Etsi  enim  satis  ir\  ipsa  conscientia  pulcterrimi 
fecti  fructus  erat,  tamen  mort.ali  immort^litatem  non  arbitror  con- 
temnend'am. 

XLV.  Recor^are  igitur  ilium,  M.  Anjoni,  diem,  quo  dictatu- 
ram  sustulisti :  pone  ante'oci^fos  laetitiam  senatus  populique  *Ro- 
mani :  confer  cum  hac  nummatione  ti\,a  tuoi'umque  ;  tum  intelli- 
ges,"  quantujn  inter  laudum  et  lucrum  intersit.  Sed  nimirum,  ut 
quidam  morbo  aliquo  et  sensus  stuppre  suavitatem'  cibi  non  senjti- 
unt ;  sic  libidinosi,  avari,  facinorosi,  verae  lai^dis  gustum  non 
habent.  Sed,  sj  te  laus  allicere  ad  recte  faciepdum  no;i  pojest,  nfi 
metus  quidam  a.  foedissimis  factis  potest  avocare  ?  Judicia  nqn 
metuis ;  sj  propter  innocentiam,  laudo ;  si  prdpter  vim,  nqp  in- 
telligis,  ei,  qyi  isto  modo  judicia  non*timeat,  quid  timendum  sit? 
Quod  si  non  metuis  viros  fortes,  egregiosque  cives,  quod  a  corpore 
tjio  prohibentur  armis ;  tui  te,  mihi  crede,  fliutius  non  ferent. 


NOTES. 


(92)  Nimium  debet  diu  populo  Soma' 
no  terliam  pensionem.]  FrJvia.  who  was 
Antony's  wife,  had  had  three  husbands, 
Clodius,  Curio,  and  Antony.  The  first 
■was  killed  by  Milo ;  tl-.e  second,  being 


sent  by  Caesar  against  Juba,  king  of 
Mauritania,  was  defeated  and  killed ; 
and  Cicero  here  prognosticates  the  death 
of  her  third  husband  Antony. 
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protection.  The  people  of  Rome  will  take  away?  will  wrest  these 
from  jour  hands,  and  I  hope  with  safety  to  us  all.  But  whatever 
way  you  deal  with  us,  while  you  pursue  such  measures,  your 
reign,  believe  me,  will  be  but  short.  For  too  long  has  your  ge- 
nerous spouse,  whom  I  mention  without  the  least  reflection,  owed 
the  third  debt  she  has  to  pay  to  the  Roman  people.  Rome  has 
those  still  left,  whom  she  may  safely  trust  with  the  reins  of  go- 
ternment :  in  whatever  parts  of  the  world  they.are,  there  dwells 
all  the  safety  of  this  state,  or  rather  the  state  itself;  which  has 
yet  only  avenged  herself^  not  recovered  her  former  strength. 
Our  country  has  indeed  youths  of  the  greatest  quality,  ready  to 
defend  her.  Though  it  has  been  thought  expedient  for  them  to 
retire,  out  of  regard  to  the  public  tranquillity,  yet  their  country 
will  recal  them.  Even  the  name  of  peace  is  pleasing,  and  peace 
herself  is  salutary ;  yet  between  peace  and  servitude  there  is  a 
wide  difference.  Peace  is  the  tranquillity  of  liberty ;  servitude 
the  worst  of  all  e\'il«,  to  be  repelled  not  only  by  force,  but  by 
death  itself.  But  though  these  brave  deliverers  of  ours  have 
withdrawn  themselves  from  our  sight,  yet  have  they  left  a  glori- 
ous example :  they  have  done  what  no  one  ever  did  before.  Bru- 
tus made  war  upon  Tarquin,  who  was  king  at  a  time  when  it  was 
agreeable  to  the  Roman  constitution  to  have  kings.  Sp.  Cassius, 
Sp.  Melius,  M.  ]Manlius,  were  put  to  death  on  a  suspicion  of  a^ 
fecting  royalty.  But  our  deliverers  are  the  first  who  have  drawn . 
their  swords,  not  against  one  who  afifected  royalty,  but  oile  who 
was  in  actual  possession  of  it ;  an  action  which,  as  it  is  glorious 
and  divine  in  itself,  so  is  it  worthy  of  our  imitation,  especially  as 
the  authors  of  it  have  acquired  such  glon,-,  as  heaven  itself  seems 
scarcely  wide  enough  to  contain.  For  though  the  consciousness 
of  a  glorious  deed  is  a  sufficient  reward,  yet  unmortaUty,  I  think, 
ought  not  to  be  condemned  by  a  mortal. 

Sect.  XLV.  Call  to  mind  then,  M.  Antony,  that  day  when  you 
abolished  the  dictatorship:  set  before  your  eyes  the  joy  of  the  se- 
nate and  people  of  Rome  :  compare  these  objects  with  the  trea- 
sures you  and  yours  have  hoarded  up  ;  then  will  you  perceive  the 
difference  betwixt  profit  and  applause.  But  as  some  persons, 
through  sickness  and  a  stupefaction  of  the  senses,  lose  all  taste 
for  the  most  savoury  food,  so  the  lustful,  the  covetous,  the  wicked, 
have  no  relish  for  true  glory.  But  if  glorj-  cannot  allure  thee  to 
virtuous  deeds,  has  fear  nothing  to  restrain  thee  from  the  most 
scandalous  actions  ?  Judiciary  proceedings  thou  dost  not  regard : 
if  this  proceeds  from  a  consciousness  of  innocence,  I  commend  it; 
il,  through  a  sense  of  thy  power,  dost  thou  not  perceive  how  much 
the  man  has  to  fear  who  entertains  such  a  disregard  ?  But  if  j'ou 
are  above  dreading  brave  men,  and  good  citizens,  because  your 
arms  protect  you  ;  yet,  believe  me,  your  own  creatures  will  not 
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Quae  est  autem  vita,  dies  et  noctes  timere  a  suis  ?  nisi  vero  aut 
niajoribus  habes  beneficiis  obligates,  quam  ille  quosdam  habuit  ex 
iis,  a  quibiis  est  interfectus :  aut  tu  es  ulla  re  cum  eo  comparan- 
dus  ?  (93)  tiiit  in  illo  ingenium,  ratio,  memoria,  literae,  cura,  co^ 
gitatio,  diligentia:  res  bello  gesserat,  quamvis  reipublicae  calami- 
tosas,  uttamen  magnas  :  multos  annos  regijare  meditatus,  magno 
labQre,  magnis  periculis,  qi^od  cogitarat,  eff'ecerat:  mun§ribusj  mo- 
num^entis,  congyirns,  epulis,  multitudinem  impejitam  deliqie- 
rat :  suos  praemiis,  (94')adversarios  clemgntiae  specie  devinxerat. 
Qi\id  multa  ?  attulerat  jam  liberae  ciyitati,  partim  metu,  partim 
patiqntia,  consuetudinem  serviendi. 

XLVI.  Cum  illo  ego  te  dominandi  cupiditate  conferre  possum : 
caeteris  vero  rebus  nullo  modo  es  comparandus.  Sed  ex  plurimis 
malis,  quae  ab  illo  reipublicae  sunt  inusta,  hoc  tamen  boni  est,  quod 
ididicit  jam  populus  Romanus,  quantum  cuique  crederet,  quibus 
Be  committeret,  a  quibus  cavei'et.  "^  Haec  igitur  non  cogitas  ?  nee 
intelligis,  satis  esse  viris  fortibus  didicisse,  quam  sit  re  pulchrum, 
beneficio  gratum,  fama  glorio.sum,  tyrannum  occidere  ?  an,  cum 
ilium  homines  non  tulerint,  te  ferent  ?  Certatim  posthac,  mihi 
crede,  ad  hoc  opus  curretur,  nee  occasionis  tarditas  exspectabitur. 
Respice,  quaeso,  aliquando,  rempublicam,  M.  Antoni :  quibus  or- 
tus  sis,  non  quibuscum  vivas,  considera ;  mecum,  ut  voles ;  cum 
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(9S)  Fuit  in  illo  ingenium,  ratio,  me- 
moria, lilerae.]  We  have  here  a  very  fine 
encomium  upon  Caesar,  whom  Cicero 
describes  as  possessing  many  great  and 
noble  qualities.  Nature,  indeed,  had 
formed  him  to  excel  in  peace,  as  well  as 
■war :  he  was  provident  in  counsel,  fear- 
less in  action ;  generous  beyond  mea- 
sure to  his  friends ;  and  for  parts,  learn- 
ing, and  eloquence,  scarce  inferior  to  any 
man.  His  orations  were  admired  for  two 
qualities,  which  are  seldom  found  toge- 
ther, strength  and  elegance:  Cicero 
ranks  him  among  the  greatest  orators 
that  Rome  ever  bred;  and  Quintilian 
says,  "  that  he  spoke  with  the  same 
"  force  with  which  he  fought;  and  if  he 
"  had  devoted  himself  to  the  bar,  would 
*'  have  been  the  only  man  capable  of  ri- 
*'  valiing  Cicero."  Nor  was  he  a  mas- 
ter only  of  the  politer  arts ;  but  conver- 
sant also  with  the  most  abstruse  and  cri- 
tical parts  of  learning ;  and  among  other 
works  which  he  published,  addressed  two 
books  to  Cicero,  on  the  analogy  of  Ian- 
gaage,  or  the  art  of  speaking  and  writing 
correctly.  He  was  a  most  liberal  patron 
of  wit  and  learning,  wheresoever  they 
were  found ;  and  out  of  his  love  of  those 
talents,  would  readily  pardon  those  who 


had  employed  them  against  himself: 
rightly  judging,  that  by  making  such 
men  his  friends,  he  should  draw  praises 
from  the  same  fountain  from  which  he 
had  been  aspersed.  His  capital  passions 
were,  ambition  and  love  of  pleasure, 
which  he  indulged  in  their  turns  to  the 
greatest  excess  :  yet  the  first  was  always 
predominant;  to  which  he  could  easily 
sacrifice  all  the  charms  of  the  second,  and 
draw  pleasure  even  from  toils  and  dan- 
gers, when  they  ministered  to  his  glory. 
For  he  thought  "  tyranny,"  as  Cicero 
says,  "  the  greatest  of  goddesses;"  and 
had  frequently  in  his  mouth  a  verse  of 
Euripides,  which  expressed  the  image  of 
his  soul,  "  that  if  right  and  justice  were 
"  ever  to  be  violated,  they  were  to  be 
"  violated  for  the  sake  of  reigning."^ 
This  was  the  chief  end  and  purpose  of 
his  life,  the  scheme  that  he  had  formed 
from  his  early  youth  ;  so  that,  as  Cato 
truly  declared  of  him,  "  he  came  with 
"  sobriety  and  meditation  to  the  subver- 
"  sion  of  the  republic."  He  used  to  say, 
"  that  there  were  two  things  necessary 
"  to  acquire  and  support  power,  soldiers 
«'  and  money:"  which  yet  depended 
mutually  on  each  other  :  with  money, 
therefore,  he  provided  soldiers ;  and  with 
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endure  you  any  longer.  And  what  a  life  it  is  to  be  under  conti- 
nual apprehensions,  niglit  and  day,  from  your  own  paity  ?  unless 
they  are  under  greater  obligations  to  you,  than  those  who  put 
Caesar  to  death  were  to  him.  But  are  you  in  any  respect  to  be 
compared  with  Caesar  ?  He  had  genius,  sense,  memorj',  learn- 
ing, foresight,  consideration,  and  activity  j  his  achievements  in 
war,  though  destructive  to  his  country,  were  yet  great  in  them- 
selves :  having  meditated  usui^jation  for  many  years,  at  length, 
with  great  toil  and  many  dangers,  he  accomplished  his  design : 
with  presents,  shows,  largesses,  and  entertainments,  he  soothed  the 
thoughtless  multitude ;  his  friends  he  obliged  by  his  generosity,  and 
his  enemies  by  a  show  of  clemency.  In  a  \vord,  partly  by  tear, 
partly  by  patience,  he  brought  a  free  state  to  a  habit  of  slavery. 

Sect.  XLVt.  As  to  the  lust  of  power,  indeed,  you  may  be 
compared  with  him,  though  in  no  other  respect  will  the  compa- 
rison hold.  But,  from  the  numberless  evils  he  brought  upon  his 
country,  this  advantage  still  arises,  that  the  people  of  Rome  have 
now  learnt  how  far  any  man  is  to  be  trusted,  into  whose  hands 
they  may  commit  themselves,  and  whom  they  ought  to  be  upon 
their  guard  agamst.  t  Do  you  not  reflect  on  these  things  ?  do  you 
not  perceive  that  it  is  enough  for  brave  men  to  have  learned,  that 
the  most  beautiful  action  in  itself,  the  most  delightful  in  its  con- 
sequences, and  the  most  illustrious  in  fame,  is  that  of  killing  a 
tyrant  ?  When  they  could  not  bear  with  him,  will  they  bear 
with  you  ?  Believe  me,  men  will  now  run  eagerly  into  such  an 
enterprise,  nor  wiU  they  wait  for  slow  opportunity.  I  beseech 
you  then,  M.  Antony,  cast  your  eye  at  last  upon  your  country. 
Consider  those  vou  are  descended  from,  not  tliose  with  whom 
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Soldiers  he  extorted  money :  and  was  of 
all  men  the  most  rapacious  in  plundering 
both  friends  and  fo€s ;  sparing  neither 
frince,  nor  «tate,  nor  temple,  nor  even 
private  persons,  who  were  known  to  pos- 
sess any  share  of  treasure.  His  great 
abilities  would  necessarily  have  made 
him  one  of  the  first  citizens  of  Rome ; 
but  disdaining  the  condition  of  a  subject, 
he  could  never  rest  till  he  had  made  him- 
self a  monarch.  In  acting  this  last  part, 
his  usual  prudence  seemed  to  fail  him  ; 
as  if  the  height,  to  which  he  was  mount- 
ed, had  turned  his  head,  and  made  him 
giddy  :  for  by  a  vain  ostentation  of  his 
power,  he  destroyed  the  stability  of  it ; 
and  as  men  shorten  life  by  hving  too  fast, 
so  by  an  intemperance  of  reigning,  he 
brought  his  reign  to  a  violent  end. 

(94)  Adversarios  clementiae  specie  de- 
vinserat.']  Caesar  has  often  been  highly 
celebrated  by  his  flatterers  for  clemency ; 
which  seems,  however,  to  have  been  an 


assumed,  and  not  a  real  quality  in  him* 
Whoever  attentively  considers  his  cha- 
racter, will  find  it  very  difficult,  we  ap. 
prehend,  to  persuade  himself,  that  he 
who  was  guilty  of  the  greatest  cruelty  in 
making  war  upon,  and  enslaving  his 
country,  would  have  relinquished  hi» 
mad  schemes  of  ambition,  if  gentle  me- 
thods had  failed  him,  rather  than  have 
recourse  to  acts  of  blood  and  vengeance. 
After  having  seen  how  Marius  and  Srlla 
were  hated  for  their  personal  cruelties, 
no  wonder  that  he  should  put  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  this,  as  well  as  of  other  vir- 
tues. But  that  clemency  was  not  his  na- 
tural character,  we  have  the  express  tes- 
timony of  his  friend  Curio,  who  well 
knew  him  :  Coelius  too,  one  of  his  par- 
tizans,  freely  says  of  him,  in  a  leaer  to 
Cicero,  that  be  meditated  nothing  buc 
what  was  violent  and  tragical,  nor  evea 
spoke  io  any  other  strain. 
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rcpublica  redi  in  gratiam.  Sed  de  te  tu  ipse  videris :  ego  de  me  ipso 
profitebor ;  defendi  rempublicam  adolescens,  non  deseram  senex ; 
contempsi  Catilinae  gladios,  non  pertimescam  tuos.  Quin  etiam. 
corpus  libenter  obtulerim,  si  repraesentari  morte  mea  libertas  civi- 
tatis  potest ;  ut  aliquando  dolor  populi  Romani  pariat  quod  jam- 
diu  parturit.  Etenim  si  abhinc  annos  prope  viginti  hoc  ipso  in  tem- 
plo  nega^'i,  posse  mortem  immaturam  esse  consulari,  quanto  ve- 
rius  nunc  negabo  seni?  Mihi  vero,  P.  C.  jam  etiam  optanda  mors 
est,  perfuncto  rebus  iis,  quas  adeptus  sum,  quasque  gessi.  Duo 
modo  haec  opto :  unum,  ut  moriens  populum  Romanum  liberiun 
Telinquam ;  hoc  mihi  majus  a  diis  immortalibus  dari  nihil  potest ; 
altermn,  ut  ita  cuique  eveniat,  ut  de  republica  quisque  mereatur. 
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you  live :  behave  towards  me  as  you  will ;  but  be  no  longer  an 
enemy  to  your  country.  But  these  are  your  concerns.  As  for 
me,  I  will  make  this  public  declaration  :  I  defended  the  state  in 
my  youth,  and  will  not  abandon  it  in  my  old  age ;  I  despised  the 
swords  of  Catiline,  and  will  not  fear  yours.  Nay,  I  would  wil- 
lingly expose  my  person,  if  by  my  death  the  liberties  of  Rome 
could  be  immediately  recovered,  and  the  Roman  people  could 
be  delivered  from  that  painful  load  they  have  been  so  long  in 
labour  of.  for  if,  near  twenty  years  ago,  I  declared  in  this 
very  temple,  that  death  could  not  be  untimely  to  me,  when  con- 
sular ;  how  much  more  truly  can  I  make  that  declaration,  now 
that  I  am  an  old  man  ?  To  me,  conscript  fathers,  death  is  now 
even  desirable,  after  the  many  honours  I  have  obtained,  and  the 
duties  I  have  performed.  Two  things  only  I  wish  for :  the  first 
is,  that  I  may  leave  the  Roman  people  free ;  and  a  greater  bles- 
sing than  this  the  immortal  gods  cannot  bestow  upon  me :  the 
other,  that  every  man  may  be  rewarded  as  he  has  deserved  of  his 
'  ountrv. . 
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IN  M.  ANTONIUM  PHILIPPIC ARTJM^ 

PHILIPPICA    NONA. 


I.  V  £LLEJVi,  dii  immortales  fecissent,  P.  C.  ut  viro  potius  Ser- 
vio  Sulpicio  gratias  ageremus,  quam  mortuo  honores  quaerere- 
111  us.  Nee  vero  dubito,  quin,  si  ille  vir  legatioiiem  renuntiare  po- 
tuisset,  reditus  ejus  et  nobis  gratus  fuerit,  et  reipublicae  salutaris 
futurus :  iioii  quo  L.  Philippo  et  L.  Pisoni  aut  studium  aut  cura 
defuerit  in  tanto  officio  tantoque  munere;  scd  cum  Servius  Sul-r 
picius  aetate  illos  anteirct,  sapientia  omnes,  subito  ereptus  e  causa, 
totam  legationem  orbam  et  debilitatam  reliquit.    Quod  si  cuiquam 
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*  Servius  Sulpicius  was  of  a  noble  and 
patrician  family,  of  the  same  age,  the 
same  studies,  and  the  same  principles 
with  Cicero,  with  whom  he  kept  up  a 
perpetual  friendship.  They  went  through 
their  exercises  together  when  young, 
both  at  Rome  and  at  Rhodes,  in  the  ce- 
lebrated school  of  Molo  ;  whence  he  be- 
came an  eminent  pleader  of  causes,  and 
passed  through  all  the  great  offices  of 
state,  with  a  singular  reputation  of  wis- 
dom, learning,  and  integrity ;  a  constant 
admirer  of  the  modesty  of  the  ancients, 
and  a  reprover  of  the  insolence  of  his 
own  times.  When  he  could  not  arrive 
at  the  first  degree  of  fame  as  an  orator, 
he  resolved  to  excel  in  what  was  next  to 
it,  the  character  of  lawyer ;  choosing  ra- 
ther to  be  first  in  the  second  art,  than 
the  second  only  in  the  first :  leaving 
tlierefore  to  his  friend  Cicero  the  field  of 
eloquence,  he  contented  himself  with 
such  a  share  of  it,  as  was  sufficient  to 
sustain  and  adorn  the  profession  of  the 
law.  In  this  he  succeeded  to  his  wish, 
3nd  was  far  superior  to  all  who  had  ever 


professed  it  in  Rome,  being  the  first  who 
reduced  it  to  a  proper  science,  or  rational 
system ;  and  added  light  and  method  to 
tliat  which  all  others  before  him  had 
taught  darkly  and  confusedly.  Nor  was 
his  knowledge  confined  to  the  external 
forms,  or  the  effects  of  the  municipal 
laws ;  but  enlarged  by  a  comprehensive 
view  of  universal  equity,  which  he  made 
the  interpreter  of  its  sanctions,  and  the 
rule  of  all  his  decisions ;  yet  he  was  al- 
ways better  pleased  to  put  an  amicable 
end  to  a  controversy,  than  to  direct  a 
process  at  law.  In  his  political  behavi- 
our he  was  always  a  friend  to  peace  and 
liberty  ;  moderating  the  violence  of  op- 
posite parties,  and  discouraging  every 
step  towards  civil  dissension  ;  and  in  the 
war  between  Caesar  and  Pompey,  was 
so  busy  in  contriving  projects  of  an  ac- 
commodation, that  he  gained  the  name 
of  the  peace-maker.  Through  a  natural 
timidity  of  temper,  confirmed  by  a  pro- 
fession and  course  of  life  averse  from 
arms,  though  he  preferred  Pompey's 
cause  as  the  best,  he  did  not  care  to  fight 
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Sect.  I.  I  wish,  conscript  fathers,  the  immortal  gods  had  put 
it  in  our  power  to  return  thanks  to  the  living  Ser.  Sulpicius,  ra- 
ther than  to  decree  honours  to  his  memory.  Nor  have  I  the 
least  doubt,  but  if  that  great  man  could  have  returned  from  his 
embassy,  his  return  would  have  been  both  agreeable  to  us,  and 
beneficial  to  the  state :  not  that  L.  Phihppus  and  L.  Piso  were 
wanting  in  diligence  or  attention  in  the  discharge  of  so  important 
an  office  and  trust ;  but  as  Ser.  Sulpicius  exceeded  them  in  years, 
and  all  men  in  wisdom,  his  being  cut  oflf  so  suddenly,  left  the  em- 


for  it ;  but  taking  Caesar's  to  be  the 
strongest,  suffered  his  son  to  follow  that 
camp,  while  he  himself  continued  quiet 
and  neuter  :  for  this  he  was  honoured  by 
Caesar,  yet  could  never  be  induced  to  ap- 
prove his  government.  From  the  time 
<^  Caesar's  death,  he  continued  still  to 
;;dvise  and  promote  all  measures  which 
seemed  likely  to  establish  the  public  con- 
cord. He  was  sent  with  L.  Philippus 
and  L.  Piso,  both  consular  senators,  upon 
r.n  embassy  to  Antony,  to  desire  him,  in 
the  name  of  the  senate,  to  quit  the  siege 
of  Modena,  and  desist  from  all  hostilities 
ia  Gaul;  but  died  before  he  reached 
Antony's  camp.  When  the  news  of  his 
death  wasiirought  to  Rome,  Pansa  call- 
ed the  senate  together  to  deliberate  on 
some  proper  honours  to  be  decreed  to 
his  memory.  He  spoke  largely  in  his 
jwaise,  and  advised  to  pay  him  all  the  ho- 
r:ours  v/hich  had  ever  been  decreed  to 
icy  who  had  lost  their  lives  in  the  ser- 


vice of  their  country  :  a  public  funeral, 
sepulchre,  and  statue.  Servilius,  wh© 
spoke  next,  agreed  to  a  funeral  and  mo- 
nument ;  but  was  against  a  statue,  as  due 
only  to  those  who  had  been  killed  by 
violence  in  the  discharge  of  their  embas- 
sies. Cicero  was  not  content  with  thisj 
but,  out  of  private  friendship  to  the  man, 
as  Well  as  regard  to  the  public  service, 
resolved  to  have  all  the  honours  paid  to 
him  which  the  occasion  could  possibly 
justify.  In  answer  therefore  to  Servilius, 
he  shows  in  this  oration,  with  his  usual 
eloquence,  that  the  case  of  Sulpicius  was 
the  same  with  the  case  of  those  who  had 
been  killed  on  the  account  of  their  em- 
bassies. The  senate,  agreeable  to  Cice- 
ro's desire,  granted  the  statue,  which,  we 
are  told  by  a  writer  of  the  tliird  centu- 
ry, remained  to  his  time  in  the  rostra  of 
Augustus.  This  oration  was  d-livered 
in  the  year  of  Rome  710,  and  •£ Cicero's 
age  64. 
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Justus  honos  habitus  est  in  morte  legato,  in  nuUo  justior,  quam  in 
Ser.  Sulpicio,  reperietur.  Caeteri,  qui  in  legatione  mortem  obie- 
runt,  ad  incertum  vitae  periculum,  sine  ullo  mortis  metu,  profecti 
sunt :  Ser.  Sulpicius  cum  aliqua  perveniendi  ad  M.  Antonium  spe 
profectus  est,  nulla  revertendi.  Qui  cum  ita  afFectus  esset,  ut,  si  ad 
gravem  valetudinem  labor  viae  accessisset,  sibi  ipse  diffideret :  non 
recusavit,  quo  minus  vel  extreme  spiritu,  si  quam  opem  reipublicae 
ferre  posset,  experiretur.  Itaque  non  ilium  vis  hiemis,  non  nives, 
non  longitudo  itineris,  non  asperitas  viarum,  non  morbus  ingraves- 
oens  retardavit :  cumque  jam  ad  congressum  coUoquiumque  ejus 
pervenisset,  ad  quern  erat  missus,  in  ipsa  cura  et  meditatione  ob- 
eundi  sui  muneris  excessit  e  vita.  Ut  igitur  alia,  sic  hoc,  C.  Pansa, 
pracclare,  quod  nos  ad  ornandum  Ser.  Sulpicium  cohortatus  es, 
et  ipse  multa  copiosc  de  illius  laude  dixisti ;  quibus  a  te  dictis, 
nihil  praeter  sententiam  dicerem,  nisi  P.  Servilio  respondendum 
putarem,  qui  hunc  honorem  statuae  nemini  tribucndum  censuit, 
nisi  ei,  qui  ferro  esset  in  legatione  interfectus.  Ego  autem,  P.  C. 
sic  interpreter  sensisse  majores  nostros,  ut  causam  mortis  censu- 
erint,  non  genus  esse  quaerendum.  Etenim  cui  legatio  ipsa  morti 
fiiisset,  ejus  monumentum  exstare  voluerunt,  ut  in  bellis  pericu- 
losis  obirent  homines  legationis  munus  audacius.  Non  igitur  ex- 
empla  majorum  quaerenda,  sed  consilium  est  eorum,  a  quo  ipsa 
exempla  nata  sunt,  explicandum. 

II.  (1)  Lar  Tolumnius,  rex  Veientium,  quatuor  legates  populi 
Remani  Fidenis  interemit ;  quorum  statuae  in  rostris  steterunt  us- 
que ad  meam  memeriam  :  Justus  honos ;  iis  enim  majores  nostri, 
qui  eb  rempublicam  mortem  obierant,  pre  brevi  vita  diuturnam 
memeriam  reddiderunt.  Cn.  Octavii,  clari  viri  et  magni,  qui  pri- 
mus in  eam  familiam,  quae  postea  viris  fortissimis  floruit,  attulit 
consulatum,  statuam  videmus  in  rostris ;  nemo  tum  novitati  invi- 
debat,  nemo  virtvitem  non  henorabat.  At  ea  fuit  legatio  Octavii, 
in  qua  periculi  suspicio  non  subesset.     Nam  cum  esset  missus  a 

NOTES. 


(1)  Lar  Tolumnius,  rex  Veientium.] 
In  the  year  of  Rome  315,  the  Fidenates 
threw  off  the  Roman  yoke,  and  put 
themselves  under  the  protection  of  To- 
lumnius-, king  of  the  Veientes ;  by  whose 
orders  they  murdered  four  ambassadors, 
whom  the  Romans  sent  to  them  to  ask 
the  reason  of  their  conduct.  So  enormous 
a  proceeding  was  followed  a  bloody  war ; 
the  brave  Mamercus  Aemilius  was  no- 
minated dictator,  and  defeated  the  Vei- 
ientes  and  Fidenates,   with  the   Falisci, 


who  joined  them  in  a  pitched  battle. 
Tolumnius  was  slain  in  the  action  by 
Cornelius  Cossus,  a  legionary  tribune, 
who  stripped  him  of  his  armour  and 
royal  robes ;  and  these  spoils,  called  opi- 
ma  spolia,  Cornelius  afterwards  carried 
on  his  shoulders  in  the  dictator's  triumph, 
and  then  deposited  them  in  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  Feretrius.  They  were  the  se- 
cond of  the  sort  known  in  Rome :  the 
first  were  borne  by  Romulus,  who  killed 
king  Acron  in  single  combat. 
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bassy  maimed  and  imperfect.  But  if  due  honours  have  ever  been 
decreed  to  any  ambassador  after  his  death,  they  can  be  due  to  none 
more  than  to  Ser.  Sulpicius.  Others,  who  have  died  during  their 
embassy,  left  Rome  without  any  certain  hazard  of  their  Jives,  with- 
out any  apprehensions  of  death :  Ser.  Sulpicius  set  out  with  some 
hopes  of  reaching  M.  Antony,  but  with  no  hopes  of  returning. 
Though  he  was  in  so  bad  a  state  of  health,  that  he  even  despaired 
of  himself  if  he  should  add  the  fatigue  of  a  journey  to  his  indis- 
position, yet  he  refused  not  to  try  if  with  his  last  breath  he  could 
be  of  any  service  to  his  country.  Accordingly,  neither  the  rigour 
of  the  winter,  the  snow,  the  length  of  the  journey,  the  roughness 
of  the  roads,  nor  his  increasing  indisposition,  could  retard  hira ; 
and  when  he  had  reached  the  person  to  whom  he  was  sent,  he 
died  the  very  moment  he  was  going  to  enter  into  a  conference 
with  him,  and  discharge  his  commission.  On  this,  therefore, 
C.  Pansa,  as  well  as  on  all  other  occasions,  you  have  acted  nobly, 
by  exhorting  us  to  honour  the  memory'  of  Ser.  Sulpicius,  and  by 
speaking  so  copiously  in  his  praise.  To  what  you  have  said  I 
should  add  nothing,  and  only  declare  my  assent,  were  it  not  that 
I  think  it  necessary  to  reply  to  P.  Servilius,  who  has  delivered  it 
as  his  opinion,  that  the  honour  of  a  statue  is  only  due  to  those 
who  have  been  killed  by  violence  in  the  discharge  of  their  embas- 
sy. But,  in  my  opinion,  conscript  fathers,  it  was  not  the  manner, 
but  the  cause  of  the  death  that  our  ancestors  regarded :  for  they 
granted  a  monument  to  him  whose  death  was  caused  by  his  em- 
bassy, that  in  dangerous  wars  men  might  undertake  the  office  of 
ambassador  with  greater  cheerfulness.  We  are  not  to  seek  pre- 
cedents then  from  our  ancestors,  but  explain  the  intentions  of 
those  from  whom  those  very  precedents  sprung. 

Sect.  II.  Lar  Tolumnius,  king  of  the  Veientes,  put  to  death, 
at  Fidenae,  four  ambassadors  of  die  Roman  people,  whose  statues 
I  remember  to  have  seen  in  the  rostra.  And  this  honour  was  due 
to  them ;  for  as  they  had  suffered  death  on  account  of  their  coun- 
try, our  ancestors,  for  tlie  hfe  they  had  lost,  a  life  short  at  best, 
rendered  their  memory  lasting.  ITie  statue  of  Cn.  Octavius,  an 
illustrious  and  great  man,  who  first  introduced  the  consulship 
into  that  family,  which  has  since  been  fi-uitful  in  the  bravest  of 
men,  we  still  behold  in  the  rostra.  No  one,  at  that  time,  envied 
new  men ;  virtue  was  honoured  by  all.  But  such  was  the  em- 
bassy of  Octavius.  that  there  was  not  the  least  suspicion  of  dan- 
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senatu  ad  animos  regum  perspiciehdos  liberorumque  populorum, 
maximeque  (2)ut  nepotem  Antiochi  regis,  ejus  qui  cum  majori- 
bus  nostris  bellum  gesserat,  classes  habere,  elephantos  alere  pro- 
hiberet :  Laodiceae  in  gymnasio  a  quodam  Leptine  est  interfectus. 
Reddita  est  ei  turn  a  majoribus  statua  pro  vita,  quae  muitos  per 
annos  progeniem  ejus  honestaret,  nunc  ad  tantae  familiae  memo- 
riam  sola  restat.  Atqui  et  huic,  et  TuUo  Cluvio,  et  Lucio  Ros- 
cio,  et  Sp.  Antio,  et  C.  Fulcinio,  qui  a  Veientium  rege  caesi  sunt, 
non  sanguis,  qui  profusus  est  in  morte,  sed  ipsa  mors  ob  rem- 
publicara  obita,  honori  fuit. 

III.  Itaque,  P.  C.  si  Ser.  Sulpicio  casus  mortem  attulisset,  do- 
lerem  (|uidem  tanto  reipublicae  vulnere  ;  mortem  vero  ejus  noa 
monumentis,  sed  luctu  publico  esse  honorandam  putarem.  Nunc 
autem  quis  dubitat,  quin  ei  vitam  abstulerit  ipsa  Icgatio  ?  secum 
enim  ille  mortem  extulit;  quam,  si  nobiscum  remansisset,  sua 
cura,  optimi  filii,  fidelissimaeque  conjugis  diligentia,  vitare  potuis- 
set.  At  ille,  cum  videret,  si  vestrae  auctoritati  non  paruisset,  dis- 
similem  se  futurum  sui ;  sin  paruisset,  raunus  sibi  illud  pro  re- 
publica  susceptum  vitae  finem  fore ;  maluit  in  maximo  reipublicae 
discrimine  emori,  quam  minus,  quam  potuisset,  videri  reipublicae 
profiiisse.  Multis  illi  in  urbibus,  qua  iter  faciebat,  reficiendi  se 
et  curandi  potestas  fuit :  aderat  hospitum  invitatio  liberalis  pro 
dignitate  summi  viri,  et  eorum  hortatio,  qui  una  erant  missi,  ad 
requiescendum,  et  suae  vitae  eonsulendum.  At  ille  properans, 
festinans,  mandata  vestra  conficere  cupiens,  in  hac  constantia, 
morbo  adversante,  perseveravit.  Cujus  cum  adventu  maxime  per- 
turbatus  esset  Antonius,  quod  ea,  quae  sibi  jussu  vestro  denun- 
ciarentur,  auctoritate  erant  et  sen  ten  ti  a  Ser.  Sulpicii  constituta; 
declaravit  quam  odisset  senatum,  cum  auctorem  senatus  exstinc- 
tum  laete  atque  insolenter  tulit.  Non  igitur  magis  Octavium 
Leptines,  nee  Veientium  rex  eos,  quos  modo  nominavi,  quam 
Ser.  Sulpicium  occidit  Antonius.  Is  enim  profecto  mortem  at- 
tulit,  qui  causa  mortis  fuit.  Quocirca  etiam  ad  posteritatis  me- 
moriam  pertinere  arbitror,  exstare,  quod  fuerit  de  hocbello  judi- 


NOTES. 


(2)  Ut  nepotem  Antiochi  regis,  ^c] 
This  was  Antiochus  Eupator,  grandson 
of  Antiochus  surnamed  the  Great.  At 
the  death  of  his  father  Antiochus  Epi- 
phaneSj  he  was  only  nine  years  old,  and 
left  under  the  guardianship  of  Lysias. 
When  the  news  of  Epiphanes's  death 
came  to  Rome,  the  senate  dispatched 
Cn.  Octavius  and  two  others,  to  assume 
the  administration  of  the  government  of 
Syria;  and  to  these  they  gave  instruc- 
tions to  burn  all  the  decked  ships,  dis- 
able the  elephants,  and,  in  a  word, 
weaken  at  much  as  possible  the  forces  of 


the  kingdom.  Octavius,  in  his  journey, 
passed  through  Cappadocia,  where  king 
Ariarathes  offered  liim  an  army,  to  escort 
him  into  Syria,  and  to  keep  the  people 
of  that  country  in  awe  while  he  per- 
formed his  commission.  But  he,  confid- 
ing in  the  majesty  of  the  Roman  name, 
disdained  all  other  protection.  At  Lao- 
dicea,  he  began  to  put  the  orders  of  the 
senate  into  execution ;  burning  the  ships, 
and  disabling  the  elephants.  His  pretence 
was  the  treaty  made  with  Antiochus  the 
Great,  in  which  it  had  been  stipulated, 
that  the  Syrians  should  not  have  aboye  a 
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ger  in  it ;  for  being  sent  by  the  senate  to  penetrate  into  the  inten- 
tions of  kings  and  free  nations,  but  chiefly  to  forbid  the  grandson 
of  that  Antiochus,  who  had  waged  war  with  our  ancestors,  to 
maintain  fleets,  or  bring  up  elephants,  he  was  slain  by  one  Lep- 
tines,  in  the  gymnasium  at  Laodicea.  A  statue  was  then  bestowed 
upon  him  by  our  ancestors,  for  the  life  he  had  lost ;  whicli,  for 
many  years  after,  did  honour  to  his  descendants,  and  at  present 
is  the  only  monument  extant  to  tlie  memory  of  that  illustrious 
famih'.  But  it  was  not  the  blood  wliich  was  poured  forth  in 
death,  but  death  itself,  nndergone  for  the  sake  of  the  republic, 
that  procured  this  honour  to  him,  and  to  Tulius  Cluvius,  L.  Ros- 
cius,  Sp.  Antius,  and  C.  Fulcinius,  who  were  killed  by  the  kinrf 
of  the  Veientes. 

Sect.  III.  If  therefore,  conscript  fathers,  Serv.  Sulpicius  had 
lost  his  life  by  any  accident,  I  should  have  been  deeply  concerned 
indeed  for  the  loss  my  country  had  sustained ;  and  should  have 
thought  that  his  memory  ought  to  be  honoured,  not  by  monu- 
ments, but  by  public  mourning.  But,  now,  can  there  be  any 
doubt  that  the  embassy  killed  him  ?  He  carried  death  out  along 
with  him,  which,  had  he  staid  at  home,  he  might  have  escaped 
by  his  own  care,  by  the  tenderness  of  an  excellent  son,  and  most 
faithful  wife.  But  when  he  saw,  that  if  he  did  not  obey  your  au- 
thority, he  should  be  unlike  himself,  and  if  he  did  obey,  that  the 
office  he  had  undertaken  for  his  country  would  put  an  end  to  his 
life;  he  chose,  in  so  critical  a  state  of  the  republic,  rather  to  die, 
than  seem  to  decline  any  service  which  he  could  possibh'  do.  In 
many  of  the  cities  through  which  he  passed,  he  had  opportunities 
of  refreshing  and  reposing  himself  His  hosts  generously  offered 
him  every  thing  that  was  suitable  to  the  dignity  of  so  great  a 
man,  and  joined  with  his  colleagues  in  pressing  him  to  rest,  and 
consult  his  own  life ;  but,  in  spite  of  his  distemper,  he  persever- 
ed in  the  resolution  of  urging  his  journey,  and  hastening  to  per- 
form the  commands  of  the  senate.  His  arrival  greatly  discon- 
certed Antony,  because  what  was  declared  to  him  by  your  orders, 
was  settled  by  the  authority  and  advice  of  Serv.  Sulpicius ;  and 
he  showed  how  much  he  hated  the  senate,  when  he  expressed  such 
insolent  joy  at  the  death  of  so  illustrious  a  senator.  Ser.  Sulpi- 
cius then  was  as  truly  killed  by  Antony,  as  Octavius  was  by  Lep- 
tines ;  or  those  I  have  just  now  mentioned,  by  the  king  of  the 
Veientes :  for  he  certainly  killed  him,  who  was  the  oause  of  his 
death.  For  which  reason,  I  think,  we  ought  to  leave  to  posteri- 
ty some  monument  of  the  opinion  of  the  senate  concerning  this 


NOTES. 


certain  number  of  ships  of  war,  nor  tame 
any  elephants.  This  despotic  manner  of 
proceeding  highly  exasperated  the  peo- 


ple ;  and  one  Leptlnes,  supposed  to  be 
hired  by  Lysias,  assassinated  Octivius  in 
the  Gymnasium. 
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cium  senatus ;  erit  enim  statua  ipsa  testis,  bellum  tarn  grave  fuis- 
se,  ut  legati  interitus  honoris  memoriam  consecutus  sit. 

IV.  Quod  si  excusationem  Ser.  Sulpicii,  P.  C.  legationis  ob- 
tuiidae  recordari  volueritis,  nulla  dubitatio  relinquetur,  quin  ho- 
nore  mortui,  quam  vivo  injuriam  fecimus,  sarciamus.  Vos  enim, 
P.  C.  (grave  dictu  est,  sed  dicendum  tamen,)  vos,  inquam,  Ser. 
Sulpicium  vita  privastis.  Quera  cum  videretis  re  magis  morbum, 
quam  oratione  excusantem,  non  vos  quidem  crudeles  fuistis ;  (quid 
enim  minus  in  hunc  ordinem  convenit  ?)  sed  cum  speraretis  nihil 
esse,  quod  non  illius  auctoritate  et  sapientia  effici  posset,  vehe- 
mentius  excusationi  obstitistis ;  atque  eum,  qui  semper  vestrum 
consensum  gravissimum  judicavisset,  de  sententia  dejecistis.  Ut 
vero  Pansae  consulis  accessit  cohortatio  gravior  quam  aures  Ser. 
Sulpicii  ferre  didicissent,  turn  vero  denique  filium,  meque  seduxit, 
atque  ita  locutus  est,  ut  auctoritatem  vestram  vitae  suae  se  dice- 
ret  anteferre ;  cujus  nos  virtutem  admirati,  non  ausi  sumus  ad- 
versari  voluntati :  movcbatur  singular!  pietatefilius  ;  non  multum 
ejus  perturbation!  mens  dolor  concedebat ;  sed  uterque  nostrum 
eedere  cogebatur  magnitudini  animi,  orationisque  gravitati ;  cum 
quidem  ille  maxima  laude  et  gratulatione  omnium  vestrum  polli- 
citus  est,  se  quod  velletis  esse  facturum,  neque  ejus  sententiae  pe- 
riculum  vitaturum,  cujus  ipse  auctor  fuisset :  quem  exsequi  man- 
data  vestra  properantem  mane  postridie  prosecuti  sumus ;  qui 
quidem  discedens  mecum  ita  locutus  est,  ut  ejus  oratio  omen  fati 
videretur. 

V.  Reddite  igitur,  P.  C.  ei  vitam,  cui  ademistis ;  vita  enim 
mortuorum  in  memoria  vivorum  est  posita :  perficite  ut  is,  quem 
vos  inscii  ad  mortem  misistis,  immortalitatem  habeata  vobis:  cui 
si  statuani  in  rostris  decreto  vestro  statueritis,  nulla  ejus  legatio- 
jiem  posleritatis  obscurabit  oblivio  ;  nam  reliqua  Ser.  Sulpicii  vi- 
ta multis  erit  praeclarisque  monumentis  ad  omnem  memoriam 
commendata :  semper  illius  gravitatem,  constantiam,  fidem,  prae- 
stantem  in  republica  tuenda  curam  atque  prudentiam,  omnium 
mortalium  fama  celebrabit.  Nee  vero  silebitur  admirabilis  quae- 
dam,  et  incredibilis,  (3)  ac  pene  divina  ejus  in  legibus  interpre- 


NOTES. 


(3)  Ac  pene  dioina  ejus  in  legibus  in- 
tcrpretandis — scicntia.]  The  old  lawyers 
tell  a  remarkable  story  of  the  origin  of 
Sulpicius's  fame  and  skill  in  the  law :  that 
going  one  day  to  consult  Mucius  Scaevola 
about  some  jioint,  he  was  so  dull  in  ap- 


prehending the  meaning  of  Mucius's  an- 
swer, that  after  explaining  it  to  him 
twice  or  thrice,  Mucius  could  not  for- 
bear saying,  "  It  is  a  shame  for  a  noble- 
♦•  man  and  a  patrician,  and  a  pleader  of 
"  cause?,   to   be    ignorant  of  that  law 
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war  ;  and  this  statue  will  bear  witness,  that  it  was  so  important 
a  war,  that  tlie  death  of  one  who  was  employed  in  it  as  an  am- 
bassador had  honours  paid  to  it. 

Sect.  IV.  If  you  will  but  recollect,  conscript  fathers,  how  Ser. 
Sulpicius  endeavoured  to  excuse  himself  from  undertaking  the 
embassy,  you  must  needs  be  convinced,  that  this  honour  to  him 
when  dead,  is  but  a  necessary  amends  for  the  injury  done  to  him 
when  hving.  For  you,  conscript  fathers^  (it  is  a  harsh  saying,  but 
I  must  say  it,)  you  were  the  persons  who  deprived  Ser.  Sulpicius 
of  life.  When  you  saw  that  his  excuse  was  grounded  not  on  a 
pretended,  but  on  a  real  indisposition,  you  were  not  indeed  cruel, 
(for  nothing  can  be  more  compassionate  than  this  order ;)  but  as 
you  flattered  yourselves  that  there  was  nothing  which  his  autho- 
rity and  wisdom  could  not  effect,  you  overruled  his  excuse,  and 
obliged  him,  who  always  thought  your  sentiments  of  the  greatest 
weight,  to  yield  to  your  remonstrances.  And  when  the  consul 
Pansa  joined  his  exiiortation  with  a  gra\'ity  and  force  of  speech 
which  the  ears  of  Ser.  Sulpicius  had  not  learnt  to  bear,  he  then 
took  his  son  and  me  aside,  and  professed  that  he  could  not  help 
preferring  your  authority  to  his  own  life.  W^e,  through  admira- 
tion of  his  virtue,  durst  not  venture  to  oppose  his  will.  His  son 
was  tenderly  moved,  nor  was  my  concern  much  less ;  yet  both  of 
us  were  obliged  to  give  way  to  the  greatness  of  his  mind,  and  the 
force  of  his  reasoning ;  when,  to  the  great  joy,  and  with  the  great 
applause  of  you  all,  he  promised  that  he  would  do  whatever  you 
prescribed,  nor  would  decline  the  danger  of  that  vote,  of  which 
he  himself  had  been  the  proposer.  Next  morning  we  saw  him 
set  out,  eager  to  execute  your  orders :  we  accompanied  him  part 
of  the  way ;  and  the  words  which  he  spoke  to  me  at  parting, 
seemed  a  presage  of  his  fate. 

Sect.  V.  Restore  life,  then,  conscript  fathers,  to  him,  from 
whom  you  have  taken  it  away :  for  the  life  of  the  dead  is  in  the 
memory  of  the  living.  Take  care  that  he,  whom  you  unwilling- 
ly sent  to  his  death,  receive  an  immortality  from  you.  If  you  de- 
cree a  statue  to  him  in  the  rostra,  the  remembrance  of  his  embassy 
will  remain  to  all  posterity  :  for  the  other  actions  of  Ser.  Sulpici- 
us's  life  will  have  many  glorious  monuments  to  perpetuate  their  me- 
mory. His  gravity,  steadiness,  honour,  great  care  and  prudence 
in  defending  the  state,  will  be  for  ever  celebrated  among  man- 
kind ;  nor  will  his  admirable,  incredible,  and  almost  divine  skill  in 
interpreting  the  law  s,  and  explaining  them  according  to  the  prin- 


NOTES 

to   understai 
The  reproach   srnng  hi 


hich  he   profes5es    to   understand."   [   and  made  him  apply  Iiimself  to  his  stc- 
"  im   to  the  quick,  '    dies.  Tvirh  si:ch  uidustrj,  th«  he  bsc^r^* 
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tandis,  'aequitate  explicanda,  scientia.  Omnes  ex  omni  aetate, 
qui  in  hac  civitate  intelligentiam  juris  habuerunt,  si  unum  in  lo- 
cum conferantur,  cum  Ser.  Sulpicio  non  sunt  comparandi.  Ne^ 
que  enim  ille  magis  juris  consultus,  quam  justitiae  fuit.  Ita  ea, 
quae  proficiscebantur  a  legibus,  et  a  jure  civili,  semper  ad  facili- 
tatem  aequitatemque  referebat;  neque  instituere  litium  actiones 
malebat,  quam  controversias  tollere.  Ergo  hoc  statuae  monu- 
mento  non  cget ;  habet  alia  majora :  haec  enim  statua  mortis  ho- 
nestae  testis  erit ;  ilia,  memoria  vitae  gloriosae ;  ut  hoc  magis  mo- 
numentum  grati  senatus,  quam  clari  viri  futurum  sit.  Multum 
etiam  valuisse  ad  patris  honorem  pietas  filii  videbitur  ;  qui,  quan- 
quam  afflictus  luctu  non  adest,  tamen  sic  animati  esse  debetis,  ut 
si  ille  adesset :  est  autem  ita  affectus,  ut  nemo  unquam  unici  filii 
mortem  magis  doluerit,  quam  ille  moeret  patris.  Et  quidem  eti- 
am ad  famam  Ser.  Sulpicii  filii  arbitror  pertinere,  ut  videatur  ho- 
norem debitum  patri  praestitisse ;  quanquam  nullum  monumen- 
tum  clarius  Ser.  Sulpicius  relinquere  potuit,  quam  effigiem  morum 
suoriim,  virtutis,  constantiae,  pietatis,  ingenii,  filium ;  cujus  luctus 
aut  hoc  honore  vestro,  aut  nuUo  solatio  levari  potest. 

VI.  Mihi  autem  recordanti  Ser.  Sulpicii  multos  in  famihari- 
tate  nostra  sermones,  gratior  illi  videtur,  si  quis  est  sensus  in  morte, 
aenea  statua  futura,  et  ea  pedestris,  quam  inaurata  equestris;, 
(4)  qualis  est  L.  Syllae  prima  statua  :  mirifice  enim  Ser.  Sulpicius 
majorum  continentiam  diligebat;  hujus  saeculi  insolentiam  vitu- 
perabat.  Ut  igitur,  si  ipsum  consulam,  quid  velit,  sic  pedestrem 
ex  acre  statuam,  tanquam  ex  ejus  auctoritate  et  voluntate  decerno^ 
quae  quidem  magnum  civium  dolorem  et  desiderium  honore  mo- 
numenti  minuet  et  leniet.  Atque  banc  meam  sententiam,  P.  C. 
P.  Servilii  sententia  comprobari  necesse  est,  qui  sepulcrum  publice 
decernendum  Ser.  Sulpicio  censuit,  statuam  non  censuit.  Nam 
si  mors  legati  sine  caede  atque  ferro  nullum  honorem  desiderat, 
cur  decernit  honorem  scpvdturae,  qui  maxim  us  haberi  potest 
mortuo  ?  Sin  id  tribuit  Ser.  Sulpicio,  quod  non  est  datum  Cn. 
Octavio ;  cur,  quod  illi  datum  est,  huic  dandum  esse  non  ccnset  ? 


NOTES. 


the  ablest  lawyer  in  Rome,  and  left  be- 
hind him  near  a  hundred  and  eighty 
booksj  written  by  himself,  on  nice  and 
difficult  questions  of  law.  Digest.  L.  1. 
Tit.  2.  Parag.  43. 


(4)  OuaHs  est  L.  Syllae.]  Sylla  had 
three  statues  erected  to  him  in  the  ros- 
tra ;  the  first,  according  to  Phny,  was  a 
pedestrian  statue  of  brass,  the  other  two 
equestrian. 
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ciples  of  equity,  be  buried  in  silence.  Though  all  those  who  have 
ever  applied  themselves  to  the  study  of  the  law  in  this  state,  were 
to  be  brought  together  into  one  place,  they  would  not  deserve  to 
be  compai'ed  with  Servius  Sulpicius.  Nor  was  he  less  acquainted 
with  the  principles  of  universal  equity,  than  he  was  with  the  laws 
of  his  country.  Accordingly,  in  every  point  relating  to  the  civil 
law  and  the  ordinances  of  the  state,  he  made  equity  the  rule  of 
his  decisions ;  and  was  always  better  pleased  to  put  an  amicable 
end  to  a  controversy,  than  to  direct  a  process  at  law.  These 
things,  therefore,  do  not  stand  in  need  of  a  statue  to  perpetuate 
their  memory ;  there  remain  other  more  glorious  monuments  of 
them,  which  will  bear  testimony  to  the  glory  of  his  life :  whereas 
the  statue  will  only  testify  his  honourable  death,  and  be  rather  a 
monument  of  the  gratitude  of  the  senate,  than  of  the  fame  of  the 
man.  The  piety  of  the  son  too  will  contribute  not  a  little  to  the 
glory  of  the  father ;  who,  though  he  is  prevented  by  excessive 
grief  from  being  present,  yet  ought  you  to  be  as  favourably  dis- 
posed as  if  he  were.  So  great  indeed  is  his  concern,  that  no  one 
ever  grieved  more  for  the  death  of  an  only  son,  than  he  does  for 
that  of  his  father.  It  likewise  concerns  the  reputation  of  Servius 
Sulpicius  the  son,  that  he  pay  all  due  honours  to  his  father ;  though 
Servius  Sulpicius  could  leave  no  more  illustrious  monument  be- 
hind him  than  a  son,  the  image  of  his  manners,  of  his  virtue,  stea- 
diness, piety  and  genius ;  whose  grief  can  be  softened  by  your 
thus  honouring  his  father,  or  he  is  utterly  inconsolable. 

Sect.  VI.  When  I  recollect  the  many  conversations  which  my 
intimacy  with  Ser.  Sulpicius  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  enjoying, 
I  am  persuaded,  that  if  he  is  sensible  of  any  thing  after  death,  a 
pedestrian  statue  in  brass,  such  as  Sylla's  first  statue,  will  be 
more  agreeable  to  him  than  a  gilt  equestrian  statue :  for  Servius 
Sulpicius  was  a  great  admirer  of  the  modesty  of  our  ancestors, 
and  condemned  the  haughty  extravagance  of  the  present  times. 
As  if  I  had  consulted  himself,  therefore,  upon  what  would  be  most 
agreeable  to  him,  as  the  interpreter  of  his  pleasure,  I  declare  for 
a  pedestrian  statue  of  brass ;  v,  hich  honourable  monument  will 
alleviate  and  lessen  the  sorrow  of  his  fellow-citizens  for  his  loss. 
And  what  I  say,  conscript  fatliers,  must  needs  be  approved  of  by 
P.  Servilius,  who  delivered  it  as  his  opinion,  that  a  sepulchre 
ought  publicly  to  be  decreed  to  Ser.  Sulpicius ;  but  not  a  statue. 
For  if  the  death  of  an  ambassador  without  blood  or  violence  re- 
quires no  honours,  why  does  he  decree  the  honour  of  a  sepulchre, 
which  may  be  reckoned  the  greatest  that  can  be  conferred  on  the 
dead?  But  if  he  grants  that  to  Ser.  Sulpicius,  which  was  not 
granted  to  Cn.  Octavius,  why  does  he  refuse  to  the  former  what 
was  granted  to  the  latter  ?  Our  ancestors  have  granted  statues  to 
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Majores  quidem  nostri  statuas  multis  decreverunt,  septilcra  pau- 
cis :  sed  statuae  intereunt  tcmpestatc,  vi,  vetustate ;  sepulcrorum 
autem  sanctitas  in  ipso  solo  est,  quod  nulla  vi  moveri  neque  deleri 
potest ;  atque  ut  caetera  extinguuntur,  sic  sepulcra  sanctiora  fiunt 
vetustate.  Augeatur  igitur  isto  etiam  honorc  is  vir,  cui  nuUus 
honor  tribui  non  debitus  potest :  grati  simus  in  ejus  morte  deco- 
randa,  cui  nullam  jam  aliam  gratiam  referre  possumus :  notetur 
etiam  M.  Antonii,  nefarium  bellum  gerentis,  scelerata  audacia; 
his  enim  honoribus  habitis  Ser.  Sulpicio,  repudiatae  rejectaeque 
legationis  ab  Antonio  manebit  testificatio  sempiterna. 

VII.  (5)  Quas  ob  res  ita  censeo:  (6)  Cum  Ser.  Sulpiciui^ 
Q.  F.  Lemonia,  Rufus,  difficillimo  reipublicac  tempore,  gravi  pe- 
riculosoque  morbo  aifectus,  auctoritatem  senatus  salutemque 
reipublicae  vitae  suae  praeposuerit,  contraque  vim  gravitatem- 
que  morbi  contenderit,  ut  in  castra  Antonii,  quo  senatus  eum  mi- 
serat,  perveniret ;  isque,  cum  jam  prope  castra  venisset,  vi  morbi 
oppressus,  vitam  amiserit  in  maximo  reipublicae  munere :  ejusque 
miors  consentanea  vitae  fuerit  sanctissime  honestissimeque  actae, 
in  qua  saepe  magno  usui  reipublicae  Ser.  Sulpicius  et  privatus  et  in 
magistratibus  fuerit :  cum  talis  vir  ob  rempublicam  in  legatione 
mortem  obierit;  senatui  placere,  Ser.  Sulpicio  statuam  pedes- 
trem  aeneam  in  rostris  ex  Imjus  ordinis  sententia  statui,  circura- 
que  earn  statuam  locum  gladiatoribus,  liberos  posterosque  ejus 
quoquo  versus  pedes  quinque  habere,  quod  is  ob  rempublicam 
mortem  obierit,  eamque  causam  in  basi  inscribi :  Utique  C.  Pan- 
sa,  A.  Hirtius,  consules,  alter  ambove,  si  eis  videbitur,  quaestori- 
bus  urbanis  imperent,  ut  eam  basim,  ||atuamque  faciendam  et  in 
rostris  statuendam  locent ;  quantique  locaverint,  tantam  pecuniam 
redemptori  attribuendam  solvendamque  curent:  cumque  antea 
senatus  auctoritatem  suam  in  virorum  fortium  funeribus  orna- 
mentisque  ostenderit;  placere,  eum  quam  amplissime  supremo 
die  suo  efFerri :  et,  cum  Ser.  Sulpicius,  Q.  F.  Lemonia,  Rufus, 
ita  de  republica  meritus  sit,  ut  his  ornamentis  decorari  debeat : 


NOTES. 


(5)  Quas  ob  res  ita  censeo.]  What  the 
majority  of  the  Roman  senate  approved, 
was  drawn  up  into  a  decree,  which  was 
generally  conceived  in  words  prepared 
and  dictated  by  the  first  mover  of  the 
question,  or  the  principal  speaker  in  fa- 
\our  of  it ;  who,  after  he  had  spoken 
upon  it,  what  he  thought  sufficient  to 
recommend  it  to  the  senate,  used  to  con- 
ohide  his  speech  by  sun.miDg  l;ts  opinion 


in  the  form  of  such  a  decree  as  he  de- 
sired to  obtain  in  consequence  of  it.  Thus 
Cicero's  orations  acrainst  Antony,  which 
were  spoken  at  different  times  in  the  se- 
nate, on  points  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance, generally  conclude  with  the  form 
of  such  a  decree  as  he  was  recommend- 
ing on  each  particular  occasion:  quae  cum 
ila  sunt;  or,  rjuas  ob  res  ita  censeo.  See 
Fkil.  S,  5,  8,  10,  13,  14, 
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many ;  but  sepulchres  only  to  a  few.  Statues  perish  by  violence, 
and  the  injuries  of  time ;  but  the  sanctity  of  sepulchres  is  in  the 
ground  itself,  which  no  violence  can  shake  or  overthrow ;  and 
time,  which  destroys  other  things,  renders  them  only  the  more  ve- 
nerable. Let  Sulpicius,  therefore,  to  whom  no  unmerited  ho- 
nour can  be  paid,  receive  this  additional  honoi:r  likewise.  Let 
BR  show  ourselves  grateful,  in  honouring  the  death  of  the  man 
on  whom  we  can  now  bestow  no  other  mark  of  our  regard.  Let 
the  audaciousness  of  M.  Antony,  too,  who  is  now  waging  an  im- 
pious war  against  his  country,  be  branded  with  infamy ;  for  these 
honours  paid  to  the  memory  of  Ser.  Sulpicius,  will  remain  an 
eternal  testimony  of  Antony's  having  slighted  and  rejected  our 
embassy. 

Sect.  VII.  For  which  reasons  my  opinion  is,  that,  "  whereas 
"  Ser.  Sulpicius  Rufus,  the  son  of  Qumtus,  of  the  Lemonian 
"  tribe,  in  a  critical  juncture  of  the  state,  when  he  himself  la- 
*'  boured  under  a  dangerous  indisposition,  preferred  the  autho- 
*'  rity  of  the  senate,  and  the  welfare  of  the  state,  to  his  own  life ; 
*'  and  strove  against  the  violence  and  obstinacy  of  his  distemper, 
"  to  reach  Antony's  camp,  whither  the  senate  had  sent  him ; 
*'  and  when  he  had  almost  got  thither,  overcome  by  the  violence 
"  of  his  indisposition,  lost  his  life  in  the  discharge  of  the  most 
"  weighty  employment  of  the  state ;  and  his  death  was  such  as 
**  became  a  life  of  the  strictest  integrity  and  honour;  dur- 
*•  ing  which  Ser.  Sulpicius  was  often  of  great  service  to  his 
"  country,  both  in  a  private  and  a  public  capacity :  whereas  so 
'•  great  a  man  died,  for  the  sake  of  the  state,  in  the  discharge  of 
**  his  embassy,  the  senate  is  pleased  to  decree,  that  a  pedestrian 
"  statue  of  brass  should  be  erected  to  him  in  the  rostra,  with  an 
*'  area  of  five  feet  on  all  sides  of  it,  for  his  children  and  posterity 
*'  to  see  the  shews  of  gladiators,  and  with  this  inscription  on  the 
*'  base  of  the  statue,  t/iat  he  died  in  the  se)-vice  of  the  republic"  It 
is  farther  decreed  by  the  senate,  that  C.  Pansa,  and  A.  Hirtius, 
the  consuls,  shall  either,  or  both  of  them,  if  they  think  proper, 
give  orders  to  the  city  quaestors  to  agree  for  this  base  and  statue, 
to  see  that  it  be  erected  in  the  rostra,  and  to  pay  the  contractor 
whatever  sum  they  agree  for.  And  whereas  the  senate  has  here-  I 
tofore  displayed  its  dignity  in  the  funerals  of  brave  men,  it  is  i 
likewise  decreed,  that  his  funeral  obsequies  be  celebrated  with  / 
the  utmost  magnificence.  And  whereas  Ser.  Sulpicius  Rufus,  | 
the  son  of  Quintus,  of  the  Lemonian  tribe,  has  done  so  many  im-   I 

NOTES. 

(6)  Cum  Ser.  Stdpictus,  Lemonia,  &c.]   I  a  village  of  that  name,  near  the  Porta 
The  Lemonian  tribe  \ra5  so  called,  from  j   Capcna,  in  the  Latine  road. 
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senatum  ccnsere,  atque  e  republica  existimare,  aediles  curule« 
cdictum,  quod  de  funeribus  habeant,  Ser.  Sulpicii,  Q.  F.  Lemo- 
nia,  Rufi,  funeri  mittere :  utique  locum  sepulcro  in  campo  Esqui- 
lino  C.  Pansa  consul,  seu  quo  alio  in  loco  videbitur,  pedes  triginta 
quoquo  versus  adsignet,  quo  Ser.  ISulpicius  inferatur ;  quod  se- 
pulcrum  ipsius,  liberorum  posterorumquc  ejus  sit;  nti  quod  Op- 
timo jure  sepulcrum  publice  datum  est. 


FINlf?. 
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portant  services  to  his  countn',  that  he  deserves  all  manner  of 
honours,  the  senate  decrees,  and  thinks  it  for  the  honour  of  the 
state,  that  the  curule  aediles  expend  upon  the  Aineral  of  Sulpicius, 
what  is  appointed  by  the  edicts  relating  to  public  funerals ;  and 
that  the  consul  C.  Pansa  assign  him  a  place  of  burial  in  the  Es- 
quiline  field,  or  any  other  place  that  shall  be  thought  proper,  with 
an  area  of  thirty  feet  every  way,  to  be  granted  publicly,  accord- 
ing to  the  forms  of  law,  as  a  sepulchre  i'ov  him,  his  children,  and 
posterity. 
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